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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, January 12, 1953. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 


Messrs. 
Fraser, MacDougall, 
_ Benidickson, Fulford, MacInnis, 
Bennett, Gauthier (Lac-Saint- MacKenzie, 
- Bradette, ~ Jean), Macnaughton, 
| - Coldwell, Gauthier (Portneuf), McCusker, 
— Cété (Matapedia- 1 Goode, Picard, 
_ ~Matane), Graydon, Pinard, 
» Croll, Green, - Quelch, 
 Decore, Higgins, Richard (Ottawa East), 
; Jutras, = Riley, Ber, 
Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), Robichaud, 
Lesage, Stick—35. 


Low, 


4 Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on External Affairs be empowered 
gto examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be referred to 
_ them by the House; and to report from time to time their observations and 


_ opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1953. 


d Ordered,—That Items Nos. 85 to 104 inclusive of the Main Estimates 1953-54 
_ be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred to the said Com- 
_ mittee, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in relation to the 
' voting of public moneys. 


THURSDAY, February 19, 1953. 


4 Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print from day to 
_ day, 650 copies in English and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be granted leave to sit while the 
_ House is sitting. 


Ordered,—That the quorum of the said Committee be reduced from 10 to 8 
' Members, and that Standing Order 63(1) (L) be suspended in relation thereto. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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4 STANDING COMMITTEE 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, February 19, 1953. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs begs leave to present the 
following as its 


FIRST REPORT 
Your Committee recommends: 


1. That it be empowered to print from day to day, 650 copies in English 
and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence and — 
Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


2. That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


3. That its quorum be reduced from 10 to 8 Members, and that Standing 
Order 63(1)(L) be suspended in relation thereto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


J: A. BRADETTE, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, February 19, 1953. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 


‘this day. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bater, Bennett, Bradette, Decore, Diefenbaker, 


_ Fraser, Fulford, Gauthier (Lac St. Jean), Gauthier (Portneuf), Goode, Graydon, 


Green, Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), Low, MacDougall, MacInnis, Macnaughton, 
Picard, Pinard, Quelch, Richard (Ottawa East), Riley, Robichaud. 


Copies of a detailed statement of current and proposed Departmental 


- expenditures were tabled and distributed to members of the Committee. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs would be in attendance at the meeting this afternoon. 


On motion of Mr. Goode, 
Resolved,—That Mr. Gordon Graydon be Vice-Chairman of the Committee. 


» On motion of Mr. Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), 
Resolved;—That a recommendation be made to the House to reduce the 


- quorum from 10 to 8 members. 


On motion of Mr. Fraser, 


Resolved,—That permission be sought to print, from day to day, 650 copies 
in English and 250 copies in French of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence. 


On motion of Mr. MacDougall, 


Resolved,—That the Committee request permission to sit while the House 
is sitting. 


On motion of Mr. Goode, 
Resolved,—That a sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure, comprising the 


Chairman and 8 members to be named by him, be appointed. 


On motion of Mr. Fulford, 
Resolved,—That the Committee meet on Monday, February 23, at an hour 


to be designated by the Chairman. 


At 11.30 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. this 
day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. J. A: 


q Bradette, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bater, Bennett, Bradette, Croll, Decore, Fulford, 


4 Gauthier (Lac St. Jean), Gauthier (Portneuf), Goode, Graydon, Green, Jutras, 


Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), Lesage, Low, MacDougall, MacInnis, MacKenzie, 


-~Macnaughton, Pinard, Quelch, Riley, Robichaud. 


5 
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In attendance: Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for External — 


Mr. J. R. Barker, Executive Assistant to the Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. ‘ 


~ f 
. i“ 


L) 


Affairs; Mr. L. D. Wilgress, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; Mr. 4 
R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs and — 


The Chairman welcomed Mr. Pearson who, in turn, introduced Messrs. 


Wilgress and Macdonnell. ; 
Item No. 85 of the Departmental estimates was called. 


Mr. Pearson answered various questions put by Committee members _ 


concerning world affairs, special attention being paid to the work of the 
International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


The Chairman announced that the following members had been chosen 
to serve with him on the Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure: Messrs. 
Coldwell, Cété (Matapedia-Matane), Decore, Graydon, Jutras, Lesage, Quelch, 
Riley. 


At 4.45 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m., Monday 
February 23. 


Monpay, February 23, 1953. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 


this day. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. ai 
Members present: Messrs. Bater, Benidickson, Bennett, Bradette, Coté 


(Matapedia-Matane), Croll, Decore, Gauthier (Portneuf), Goode, Graydon, 
Green, Jutras, Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), Lesage, Low, MacDougall, MacInnis, 
McCusker, Quelch, Richard (Ottawa East), Riley, Stick. q 


In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. L. D. ~ 


Wilgress, Under-Secretary, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Asst. Under-Secretary, Mr. 


S. D. Hemsley, Finance Division and Mr. J. R. Barker, Exec. Asst. to the Under- 
Secretary. 


The Chairman mentioned that Mr. Tom Goode, M.P., a member of the com- 


mittee, is leaving soon for New York to attend the coming meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 


A letter from the Canadian Peace Congress, requesting a hearing before 


this Committee, was read into the record by the Chairman. 
After discussion, on motion of Mr. Goode, 


Resolved,—That the Canadian Peace Congress be not heard by the stand- — 


ing Committee on External Affairs. 


Item No. 85—Main Estimates of the Department of External Affairs—was 
again considered. 


Mr. Wilgress was called, made a general statement and was questioned on — 


departmental matters. 


At 12.30 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until Thursday, February — 


26, at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 


EK. W. INNES, : 
Clerk of the Committee. 


» 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
FEBRUARY 19, 1953. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I shall now call the meeting to order. I 


_ notified you this morning that we would have the Minister at this, our first 
_ Official meeting. -He has to leave at 5.30 for New York. I believe it would 


_ be in order to say that we are very fortunate in being able to keep our worthy 


secretary for our work this year. We have two new reporters with us, so it 


: might be in order when we speak, at the early meetings at least, to mention 


- our names. 


The first procedure will be to call item No. 85 in the Book of Estimates, 


4 at page 13, the departmental administration. Shall the item carry? 


I shall now ask the Hon. Mr. Pearson to speak to the committee, but 


_ before he does so, I should also say that we have with us Mr. Dana Wilgress, 
_ and that he too is heartily welcome. : 


Hon, Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 


would also like to introduce to you Mr. Macdonnell one of our Assistant Under 
_ Secretaries of State. I hope it will meet the wishes of the committee if I do 
_ not attempt to make a speech. I have done a lot of speech making on External 
i Affairs in the last few days and I have nothing in a general way to add to 
' what I have said in the house. But I might be of some use to the committee 
in trying, with the help of my colleagues from the department, to answer any 
_ particular questions which might occur to you. I would prefer it if the com- 
_ mittee agreed to proceed in that way, rather than to try to make a general 
_ statement which would not really add to all the general statements I have 
_ been making lately. There may be some special questions you would like 


to bring up before I have to leave, and it may also be the desire of the 


_ committee to hear from me again when I return. 


I shall be coming back, I hope, in a fortnight or so for ‘two or three days 


- because the General Assembly which opens early next week will, according 
_ to its present plans, merely establish one committee, the political committee, 


to which the remaining subjects will be allotted except those which will have 
to be dealt with in plenary; and as there will be only one committee func- 


tioning, or at the most, two, I may not have to spend all my time in New York. 
In that case I should be back in a fortnight for two or three days at which 
_time I could appear again before this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe that would be satisfactory.” Is it agreed? 
Agreed. . 


ee 


Mr. Low: There is one question I would like to have. clarified by the 


minister arising out of something he said when he was speaking in the House 
on February 17. I take it that our committee could get clarification on things 
which have to do with international affairs? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is correct. 


just where the United States command ends and the United Nations? comman 


begins? I think I shall just quote what the minister said and ask him to make a 
it a little clearer to us. This is what Mr. Pearson said: a ae & be 
Just to keep the record straight on this, because these are very ~ 


important matters and what we say in respect of them will go far beyond 
these four walls, may I say that at that time the Far Eastern command 


was the Far Eastern command of the United States under generals who | : 
were senior to General Van Fleet. The Far Eastern command in turn aN 


got its directions from the unified command, which was the chiefs of 


staff in Washington. So any military action which was taken at that'4 


time or not taken at that time was in accordance with the orders of the 
supreme military direction of that operation, which was in Washington 
and under General Bradley. 


I wonder if the minister could make clear to us just where the United 


States authority ends and whefe the United Nations authority begins in the 


direction of military efforts in the name of the United Nations? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Low, what page are you quoting from? 
Mr. Low: I was quoting from page 2004 of Hansard, Mr. Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think I can clear that up. The United Nations in a 


resolution asked the United States government to nominate a unified com- a 
mand to be responsible for the conduct of military operations in Korea within 
the ambit of the resolutions passed by the United Nations. The United States 


President, acting on this invitation, designated the United States Chiefs of 
Staff as the unified command of the United Nations in Korea. That means that 
the superior direction for the United Nations of military operations in Korea 
is vested in the United States Chiefs of Staff, and we call it the unified 
command. 

Mr. Low: Of what? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Of the United Nations. 

Mr. Low: Of the United Nations? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: The unified command of the United Nations, by invita-_— i 


tion of the United Nations, is the United States Chiefs of Staff. 


Mr. Low: When are they designated as the American Chiefs of Staff afl uy . 


when are they designated as the unified command? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is no distinction in so far as their responsibility 


under the United Nations is concerned. The United States Chiefs of Staff have — 


a lot of other things to do of course which are not necessarily concerned with the | 
United Nations; but when they are acting in the control and conduct of military 
operations in Korea, military operations which are consequent upon United — 


Nations resolutions, then they are the unified command of the United Nations, 
and the United States general commanding in Korea is an agent of the United 
States Chiefs of Staff. who are the unified command. They have two hats, aihat 
for the unified command, and a hat for the United States Chiefs of Staff. 


Mr. Low: When would it be correct to refer to them as United Nations 8 


officials and when not? Or would it be correct at any time? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. I was taking issue on this: when you talk about 
United Nations officials ordering or preventing General MacArthur from bomb- 


ing Manchuria, the statement may lead to confusion. The United Nations _ 
officials as we understand them as it is understood I think pretty clearly in De 


New York, are officials of the United Nations Secretariat. 
Mr. Low: I understand that. 
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ai Hon. Mr. Pa eeote. I thought you were suggesting that the United Nations 
as eee through its officials, had intervened inthe conduct of military operations. 
General MacArthur took his military direction from the unified command who 
were the United States Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Low: Actually what I had in mind was the unified command and I 

- wanted to be quite sure about it. I may have made a slip in the use of the term 
' United Nations officials in referring to them, but that is what I wanted to get 
_ straight. 
. Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think it would have been understood in New York at 
_ the United Nations, by anybody who read that statement of yours, that United 
_ Nations officials meant the Secretary-General of the United Nations and his 
officials, and they certainly had nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. Low: I had in mind what you described as the unified command. 

Mr. QUELCH: Does the unified command take the part of the military staff 
committee? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No. The military staff committee is a permanent agency 
of the United Nations. The unified command was set up to direct cine this 
particular operation. 

Mr. QUELCH: Would they take their orders from the military committee? 

ia, Mr. Pearson: No, they would not. 
ight QUELCH: Would they take their orders direct from the Security 

Lee 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No. The unified command are bound by United Nations 
resolutions on Korea, but in their military direction of the campaign they do not 
_ take their orders from anybody as long as they are operating, militarily, within 
the resolutions that we have passed at the United Nations. 

a Mr. QUELCH: Under the resolution passed in October 1950 the unified com- 
' mand has the right to carry out their military operations anywhere within 
_ Korea? 

Hon. Mr. PeaRSsON: That is right; and a good example of the relationship 
_ was the decision taken by the General Assembly two or three years ago, to cross 
the 38th parallel. Before the United Nations forces actually did so, a resolution 
was passed at Lake Success authorizing them to proceed beyond that parallel 
_ and operate in Northern Korea. 

Mr. QUELCH: They would not have the power to bomb Manchurian air bases? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is a difficult question to answer categorically and 
I must be very careful about what I say. They would have no power to extend 
operations beyond Korea, I think, with this exception: if a question, for instance, 
of hot pursuit should arise, if there were a massive air attack from Manchuria 
q cn our forces—the United Nations forces in Korea—and the unified command, 
(or the general in command—not in Washington but in Korea—felt that for the 
: safety of his troops it was necessary to prevent such bombing and to pursue 
_. those bombers over the border and attack them—in other words, if it was a 
: question concerning the immediate safety of his troops—I think it would be’ 
4 - considered that he had that authority under the existing resolution. But he 
q certainly would not have the authority to take any action which would extend, 
generally, operations beyond Korea. 
' Mr. QUELCH: Would that be in the resolution passed in 1950 or some other 

resolution? 
a Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, it would not be that resolution. It would be the 
a United Nations resolutions giving the unified command responsibility fo the 
conduct of military operations in Korea. 


a 
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Mr. GREEN: The authority under which the unified command is working at — 
the present time is wide enough to enable them to conduct operations anywhere Be 
in Korea, either south or north? "i eae 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Their authority is wide enough to permit them to go 
right up to the north if military considerations made it desirable, but I would 
not be telling you the whole story unless I added that when any extension of 
military operations in a big way in Korea is planned by the unified command, an 
extension—even in Korea—which might have political consequences, it is now 
customary for those governments who have forces in Korea to consult together 
and to be informed by the United States government, which, of course, is the 
government in control of the unified command. I do not want to say anything 
which would interfere with military security or be politically embarrassing to 
anybody, but it is now understood that if there is an extension of present 
military operations, even though it might be authorized within existing United 
Nations resolutions, if there was, for instance a mass offensive to the north 
borders, it is now understood there will be discussion of that sort of plan among 
the governments concerned. ; 


Mr. GREEN: That is, only with the nations which have troops there. 

Hon. Mr. Prarson: Yes, among the governments who have troops in 
Korea, because their troops would be involved. We meet now with the repre- 
sentatives of those governments, in Washington, to discuss the situation. 

Mr. GREEN: Do they meet with the chiefs of staff? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: They meet with the representative of the chiefs of 
staff. I think there have been occasions when one of the chiefs of staff has 
attended, but normally there is a special representative or more than one repre- 
sentative of the chiefs of staff who attend the meeting. 


Mr. QUELCH: Has the resolution which was passed in October 1950 been — 
altered or is unification of Korea still the over-all objective? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is the over-all political objective. 


Mr. Barter: Js the unified command made up entirely of American person- 
nel, or are there officers of Britain and Canada acting on it? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, the unified command is the United States chiefs _ 
of staff and their officers, but about a year ago, I think it was, the United King- — 
dom appointed General Shoosmith, who was here on his way to Korea, to-be 
deputy chief of staff at the United Nations command headquarters. I think © 
he is the only high officer of any other country on that body. 

Mr. QuUELCH: How has article 47 been observed in this matter? Under that 
there should have been chiefs of staff of the members of the Security Council 
on the military committee. 

Hon. Mr. PEArson: The reason why it was set aside is that the permanent 
military commission of the United Nations included the Russians. It was not 
realistic to ask them to participate in the control of military operations in 
Korea, so that agency just could not be used. That is the way it should be done 
in theory, but not on this occasion. 


Mr. GrAypon: I guess the Russians would have participated, but the others 
kept them out! jon 
The CHaIRMAN: Have you completed your questioning, Mr. Quelch. 

Mr. MacInnis: Could I follow up Mr. Quelch’s questions in regard to a 
unified Korea. Personally, I doubt very much if that was ever a realistic 
approach. What do you think about that? . 

Hon. Mr. PEArson: You have to put the position as it seemed two or three 
years ago, when we passed this resolution; it would have been very difficult — 
for the United Nations not to have recognized the ultimate goal of a free, demo-. 
cratic and unified Korea at that time, and, indeed, very difficult for the United 
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ions not to make that its ulimate political objective now. But Canada is not 
der any obligation, nor is any other member of the United Nations, to achieve 
at objective by force. We are under an obligation to retaliate against and to 
4 defeat aggression. You might say that that means driving the aggressor back 
' where he came from, and that has been substandially done, but the ultimate 
_ objective of a free, democratic and unified Korea remains, and the achievement 
of that objective is not going to be easy. 

Mr. QUELCH: Does the resolution not infer that the military forces will 
q be maintained in Korea until that objective is reached? Section D reads: 

United Nations forces should not remain in any part of Korea 
otherwise than as far as necessary for achieving the objectives specified 
in subparagraphs (a) and (b). 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That was put in to make sure that, once Korea was, 
united, no one power would have undue influence in the freed and united 
- Korea by keeping its forces there. It was put in almost for the opposite purpose 
_ than the one you mentioned, to make sure that Korea would be free and that 
_ when it became free and united again, all foreign forces would withdraw. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you finished your questioning, Mr. Quelch? 

Mr. QUELCH: Yes; although I think that inference is also there. 

3 -_ Mr. MacInnis: Don’t you think, Mr. Pearson, that.the ideal of a united 
_ Korea militates against a realistic program of making South Korea strong 
: enough to prevent North Korean agression, and then that the idea should be 
to build up a strong southern Korea? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That may be, Mr. MacInnis, but we are more and more 
' relying on the South Korean army to defeat this aggression. At the present 
_ time there are, I think, about twelve South Korean divisions in action. Now, 
it would not be of much encouragement to South Koreans in the task they are 
facing, and the increasing burden which they are bearing, if they were told 
- that there is not much chance of unifying their own country. Furthermore 
~ a lot of the Koreans fighting in the South Korean divisions come from North 
4 Korea. It would be discouraging for them to be told that by the rest of us. 
; Mr. Low: Especially with the whole of the communist world behind the 
north. 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is a problem there of Korean morale. 

Mr. Goove: Mr. Chairman, this question may be elementary to Mr. Pearson, 
but to me it is not. He has said that there was a resolution of the United 

Nations appointing the unified command for action in Korea. Is it confined 
normally to Korea? If any action was necessary in Europe, would another 
resolution be asked? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: This resolution has no effect on anything but the 
- defeat of aggression in Korea. 

Mr. MacDouGAL.L: I want again to hearken back to the old subject, this 
- question of Korea. Away back in 1894 and 1896 there was quite a battle in 

_ the British House of Lords, between Lord Rendall and Lord Roseberry as to 
who was going to have suzerainty over Korea, and one favoured China and 
- the other favoured Japan. I guess my earlier education was badly neglected, 

because I do not ever recall at school learning anything about Korea, which 
at that time was Corea. However, be that as it may, I am trying to bring about 
verification, or a statement by the minister—I do not know whether you would 
make it or not, Mr. Minister, but as long as this situation with respect to Korea 
continues to exist, and with the terrific drain on taxation on the free world, 

does the minister think that that can continue, we will say for years, without 
4 a general economic and financial breakdown of what might be termed the free 
( nations of the North American continent particularly. Then, again, on the other. 
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hand, if that is not plausible, I think it is fair to admit that we are in no bett rel 
position, if not n a worse position than we were two years ago in Korea. ee rf 
back to that aspect of that and repeating the sentiments expressed by eneral i 
Van Fleet not so many days ago that the agression in Korea, in his opinion, 
would have to be finally stopped by a real attack on the aggressor, and that by bs 
initiating this real attack on the aggressor it still would not in any wise bring 


Stalin into the picture. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is quite a question! On the first part of it, the 
economic burden on the free world of maintaining military operations in Korea 
indefinitely, I would only say that at the present time in Korea there are, 

I think, about seven United States divisions. There is also one Commonwealth ; 
division. The United States divisions include contingents from other countries 
and indeed Korean volunteers. Now you can judge for yourself whether the 
United States could maintain this force in Korea for some time, in those cir- 
cumstances, without having any fatal effect on its economy. I am not suggesting 
that it is a desirable thing to do, but economically I would hate to think it was 
not possible. The intention, of course, is to build up Korean strength to a point . 
where the Koreans will assume an even greater share of the battle than they _ 
do now, so from that points of view the economic burden is not unbearable. my 

The other question is a matter of opinion, whether it would be desirable 
to mount an offensive in an effort to drive the aggressors back to the Yalu 
river. General Van Fleet has only been reported in the press on this, and I : 
think it would be well to wait until he is before the congressional committee 
in Washington to see what he has to say officially, but even he made it quite 
clear that this should not be done without greater military strength than the 
United Nations now possess out there. The problem, from the point of view 
of global strategy is not only whether an attack of that kind would invite Hit 
counter attack, because all the Chinese forces are not yet engaged in. Korea. 
That is just one consideration. The other consideration is whether it would be 
desirable to reinforce the Korean front to such an extent at the expense of 
other places. 


Mr. DEcorE: Mr. Chairman, the minister the other day made some passing 
reference to psychological warfare. He did not dwell on it very much, and I . 
wonder if the ministér Would ca¥@ to elaborate now on just what the goverment’s 
policy is in connection with psychological warfare, if there is a policy, and 
just how far we would be prepared to go with it at the present time. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is a very difficult question for me or anybody 
to answer. After all, Canada is only one member of this coalition and not by 
any means the strongest or most important member and psychological warfare, 
which is an important aspect of the conflict in which we are unhappily engaged, 
would have to be the responsibility mainly of the major members of the 
coalition. Iam thinking of the United States, the United Kingdom and France. 
They do participate in this kind of warfare. I do not like to use the word. : 
“warfare” in this connection, but they do attempt to bring the truth to the 
people behind the iron curtain by various methods notably, of course, broad-— 
casting. It is important to coordinate these activities so that we all say the 
same thing, or if perhaps not precisely the same thing, that we follow the’ 
same principles. Canada does play a part through the C.B.C.1.S. and for the 

_ purpose we keep in very close touch with the Voice of America and the B.B.C. 
_shortwave service, so that we do not contradict each other and so that what. 
we do in this field dovetails into a general scheme of propaganda. You will | 
have, Mr. Chairman, an opportunity to discuss the C.B.C.1.S. in detail. I gather) 
that those concerned with its direction will appear before you. } 


Die a 
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_ As regards the other question, it is a very tricky business to conduct 
ychological warfare in a time of cold war and through the agency of a 
coalition of free states I just hinted at this difficulty the other night in the 
_ House when I quoted from a commentator who said that we disagreed among 
_ ourselves in many respects and were bound to do so because every country 
- had its own voice; and that it was notable that thére was some confusion of ideas 
even in our own minds, which was one way of confusing the enemy! 


Mr. MAcDouGALL: Confusion worse confounded. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: But there is another difficulty and that is to avoid 
‘raising, through psychological propaganda and among the many who are 
slaves behind the iron curtain, hopes that cannot be immediately realized. 
pA lot of people worry about this. There is a great deal of talk about liberation. 
_ What people want is to give encouragement to those behind the iron curtain 
_ who are as anti-communist as we are, possibly more so because they are living 
/ under the communists, and to make them feel that they have not been forgotten 
and that we are going to try to help them. That is one thing. But to give 
them that feeling to the point where they expect military liberation is surely 
very dangerous. 

In the last war when some of these people, under the rule of the Nazis, 
listened to clandestine broadcasts in cellars and dugouts and gathered around 
‘the B.B.C. it was possible to talk like that because we were actually fighting 
militarily to liberate them and they knew the time would come when they 
3 could bring their radios into the open. But, if we were to say the same thing 
to the people of the iron curtain countries today we might be doing them 
‘more harm than good by inviting even greater repression and retaliation on 
the part of their communist masters. 

Mr. GRAYDON: To follow up that question involving methods, what do we 
offer them and what do we say as far as the international service is concerned? 
Is your department the boss of what goes on and what is beamed to other 
countries, or is Mr. McCann, or the Prime Minister, or is it a combination, or 
_what is the situation? 

4 Hon. Mr. PEaRSoN: As you know, the C.B.C.I.S. is a part of the C.B.C. 
which comes under the jurisdiction, not of the Department of External Affairs, 
_ but of the Department of National Revenue. _ 

Mr. Graypon: Is Jean Désy, the director of C.B.C.L.S., paid a salary? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: He continues to draw his salary from the Department 

. of External Affairs because we have seconded him to C.B.C.LS. However, 
_his predecessor who was not seconded but who was a regular member of the 
_ C.B.C.LS. staff was paid by the C.B.C. Mr. Désy continues to draw his external 
_ affairs salary and he gets an allowance from the C.B.C.LS. He is in charge of 
_ the administration and executive policy of the C.B.C.I.S. and in carrying out 
_ that duty he gets policy guidance from the Department of External Affairs. 
_ We have one man who devotes all his time, to that. 
Mr. GRAYDON: Who is he? 


P Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We have an officer in Montreal, Yvon Beaulne. He 
is also seconded to the C.B.C.1.S. for the purpose of giving advice and he is 
_ in continual touch with the department. We can see the texts of their broad- 
' casts, we discuss the broadcasts with them, and they also check their own 
_ broadcasts, after they are cleared with us, with broadcasts from New York 
_and London. Mr. Désy has been in New York more than once discussing 
with the Voice of America the line they follow and that kind of thing. So 
_ there is very close coordination. I hope you will be able to go into this in 
some detail with the officials concerned. 


Mr. Graypon: In other words Désy is responsible still to you? 
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Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No, he is not responsible to us. 

Mr. Graypon: Should he not be? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is arguable. 

Mr. Graypon: After all, the policy of this country in so far as outside 
places are concerned rests with the Department of External Affairs. Why 
should officials of the C.B.C.I.S., whether seconded or not, be the ones left 
with the responsibility for that? When you speak about the execution of policy 
it would seem to me that just having somebody that I have never heard of 


before, although he might be a very important person in Montreal, discussing . 


this thing with Jean Désy who is not now with the external affairs depart- 
ment—it seems to me to be a pretty loose way of handling something of 
tremendous value. 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is the way it is handled in other countries like 
the United Kingdom and the United States where broadcasts of this kind are 
on a more extensive scale. The foreign office in London do not control the 


B.B.C. shortwave service but they work very closely with it as we do with the 


C.B.C.1.S. It may be that the committee in considering this matter will decide 
there should be some other method. We have found that from our point of 


view this arrangement works pretty well. For instance, every month or so 


I get a great stack of texts of broadcasts to countries behind the iron curtain 
(the only ones you are concerned with in this connection) and I try to see 
the line being followed and to satisfy myself it is the right line. 

Mr. GRAYDON: Does the cabinet ever give consideration in a pretty general 
way to this matter or is it all just by yourself? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We do not discuss C.B.C.1I.S. matters in cabinet—espe- 
cially when the C.B.C. ask for more money. 


Mr. MacInnis: What happens when you do not see eye to eye with these 
broadcasts? 


Hon. Mr. PEarson: I would discuss with Mr. Désy the line, or trend and 


tone and slant; I would not do that of course on my own. We have men in 
our divisions who have been in Warsaw, Prague and Moscow and who have 
some knowledge of the people in these countries, and they are in a position 


to follow these broadcasts very carefully. The men the C.B.C.I.S. have -in © 


Montreal act as a channel for the expression of these views. 


Mr. Graypon: May I ask you to answer the question I asked you. What | 


do you say in a general way to these people behind the iron curtain? What 
do we hold out to them? Is it containment, liberation, or what is it? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, we try to give them a picture of our free way of 


life and to emphasize its superiority over the life of the regime under which — 
they have to live. We also, on occasion, try to show. up the absurdity and — 


falsehood of the things which they are getting in their newspapers, in their 
magazines and on their broadcasts. We have a steady stream of information 
coming back to us from these countries and we give them convincing evidence 
of the falsehood and absurdity of some of the things they are being told. 
But, we do not normally appeal directly to their desire to free themselves 


because that would not be doing them a favour at this stage. I would like to 


suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it might be of interest to members of the cOm- 
mittee if you had a written report on this matter from which a discussion 
could proceed. We would be glad to give you such a report. 


Mr. MacDouGaLL: On that very subject, Mr. Chairman, is there a para- 


mount desire in these countries to eventually be what we might term 


democratized? Take the U.S. government which today is spending quite a. 


number of millions of dollars in trying to bring democracy to the Micronesian . 


Islands. 
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_ Mr. Croui: Where is that? 

_ Mr. MacDouaatt: It is one of the main islands. And evidently in spite of 
1e money being spent there as far as the Micronesians are concerned they do 
not give a hoot about being democratized. They would like to be left alone. 
5 Are we wandering into the same thing in any of the other countries? 


Hon. Mr. PEARsSonN: We were talking just now about countries behind the 
iron curtain. We do other forms of broadcasting. We broadcast to Latin 
_ America and to other friendly countries. But, confining my remarks to 
broadcasts directly behind the iron curtain, the people concerned are 
not Micronesians! The Czechoslovaks, for example, are freedom-loving 
_ people, and, whatever their form of government may be at the present 
time, they built up after the first war one of the most enlightened and 
_ progressive democracies in Europe. Now, these people have not changed 
_ in the last four or five years and we are not converting them to anything. We 
- want to see them restored to freedom, rather than converted to it. They do 
_ not need conversion. The same is true of Poland. It was governing itself as a 
B political democracy until the communists took over, and even in Russia there 
| ’ was the beginning of democracy when the communists took over in 1917. 

oe Mr. DEcorE: You made references to Poland. Is there any possibility of 
- Polish broadcast? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That matter is under consideration now—whether we | 
_ could extend the broadcasts to Poland if we had the funds. 


_ Mr. Graypon: Is any co-ordinating body making any attempt at attaining 
| unity of broadcasts between the Voice of America and the. BBC, ? 2 oihe 
_ Yeason why I am asking is that the information I have is that the Voice of 
the B.B.C. and the Voice of America do not always follow anything like the 
_ same line and when the minister speaks about our voice here in the C.B.C.LS. 
_ following these two it would be difficult if we tried to follow both of them. 
_ Iwas wondering if there was any move by Canada to form some co-ordinating 
- committee whereby the B.B.C., the C.B.C.I.S. and the Voice of America would 
a come to some unified policy as to what we should tell them behind the iron 
‘ curtain. I am not quite certain. While the minister speaks about confusion 
' in the minds of those who direct policies from the Kremlin, there must be 
_ great confusion over the fact that we do not always agree on what we want 
' in the way of what kind of free world we have in mind, and I was wondering 
_ if anything had been done about that. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That should be covered in the report I mentioned. I 
q think it would be useful if the detail in that regard were laid out. But I can 
_ Say there is a very close liaison between New York, London and Paris, and Mr. 
- Macdonnell has just come back from a conference in Paris under NATO 
_ auspices where they tried to work out policies: but I think it would be unreal- 
istic to set up at this time one controlling authority because the NATO countries 
are free countries and they have their different approaches to broadcasting and 
_ to information and propaganda. The main thing is to make sure that we know 
i each other’s policies and to try to work in with each other’s policies; but central- 
_ ized control I think would be impractical. : 


_- . Mr. Graypown: I could not agree with the minister more. I do not think 
_ anyone here would want to advocate that, but I would think that there would 
_ be great advantages in having some kind of a course that would to some extent 
_ in any event iron out some of the kinks that are in the thing now. 


-Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We talked about this in NATO and we are hoping that 
_ NATO can be used more in the future than in the past, without attempting any 
| sort of central authority to make sure our ideas do not conflict. 
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Mr. Low: The minister spoke of communicating with the countries behind ~ 
the Iron Curtain. Is it in any way clear that the people are maintaining their — Y 
desire to be free or is that declining? ra 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would have to be pretty careful in answering or 
attempting to answer that question, Mr. Chairman. There is no reason to ~ 
believe—Mr. Macdonnell was stationed in Prague for some time and knows 
more about this than I do—that the people of Czechoslovakia, for example, 
have lost the desire for freedom at all. But, of course, as the years pass the 
regime becomes more and more firmly established with its repressive machinery 
and its education of the children. 

Mr. Low: I was thinking of Bulgaria particularly in that respect. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would not like to think that any of these countries 
have lost the desire for freedom. But in some of them, especially the USSR, 
I doubt if they have ever known freedom as we understand it. The regime 
in the USSR, whatever it may have done to the people, has not failed to con- 
vince millions of them that they are better off than they were under the czars. 

Mr. QueEtcuH: I take it these broadcasts are to show these people beyond 
the Iron Curtain that the life of the free nations is better than the life they 
have and that they have the right of a free future and in view of the fact that 
they have not this right now the only way they can get it is by revolt. What I 
want to follow up is: is there any reason for them to believe that if they take 
action they will gain any support from the free world—and they get that 
idea from some of the Americans—and as you have pointed out they are not 
speaking with any official understanding—but what have they a right to 
believe will be our action if they fight against the present form of government. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: There again I will have to be pretty careful in what I 
say. My own view is that to broadcast for the purpose of encouraging people 
now under communist dictatorship to revolt—to make that a policy of our own 
broadcasting—would be doing no good and might lead to tragedy and 
catastrophe. 

Mr. GRAYDON: We could change the opinions of the leaders. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We are trying to get across to these people the fact that 
our way of life is better and we hope that this may have some effect on their | 
own feelings and possibly eventually on their own actions, but we must not » 
give them the impression that any action they might take at this time would 
be assisted by men and machines moving across the border of their country. 
Also when we talk about freedom to Russian listeners we have got to be care- 
ful that we are not talking about something they do not understand and 
possibly may never understand. Possibly they do not want our type of free- 
dom. The Russians, from a study of their philosophy and history, do not 
necessarily feel that the type of political democracy of the western world 
should be for them, but if you study their history you will also find that every 


fifty or sixty or seventy years there has been some change in their attitude 
towards whatever regime they have. : 


Mr. DECORE: Is it the Russians we are concerned about or the minorities 
within Soviet Russia? : 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We broadcast to the USSR but the weakest point ison 
the periphery. 
Mr. Graypon: Would you include the Ukraine in that? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: The Ukrainians are a separate people as Mr. Decore 
will tell you. ar) 
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Mr. Goope: May I speak on perhaps a different angle? We talk about this 
eoretical and psychological offensive—Mr. Pearson does not like the word 
_ warfare. What are we doing in a practical way in, let us take Korea? It 
seems the most important thing we can do there is to take care of our own. 
_ We see pictures of orphans seated alongside the road and women walking 
own the road, hundreds of thousands of them, with bundles on their back; 
nd what are we doing for those people? There seems to be a type of 
_ psychological offensive we can use in a practical way if we can show these 
_ people behind the Iron Curtain that we are taking care of our own people 
on our own side with respect to these women and children in Korea. 


oe 


4 Hon. Mr. Pearson: A certain amount has been done. In fact if it had 
not been for the United Nations relief and rehabilitation work there would 
_ have been starvation and even greater tragedy in Korea. The United Nations 
Korean relief agency has done a pretty good job in Korea. I forget what 
- the total contributions have been. Last year we subscribed $7,250,000 to it, 
_and I think it has spent altogether about $50 million. But, what it has spent 
__has meant the difference between life and death to a lot of people. The 
+ unified command military relief has done much more than that. The U.S. 
_ military organization has spent great sums of money on relief, apart from 
_ the United Nations relief itself. So I think some of the United Nations have not 
_ defaulted in their responsibility in this respect, that is one element in our 
_ propaganda warfare in Korea. We are trying to tell the North Korean how. 
a the people are looked after in south Korea despite the devastation of war, 
_ and how much worse their condition is in North Korea, which is true. 
Fi Mr. Graypon: I don’t want to change the subject if there is anyone else 
who has a question to ask. But I wanted to ask a question on another 
' matter now. 
The CHAIRMAN: You have five more minutes with the minister. 


Mr. Graypon: I fancy that the feeling of everybody on this committee 
_ and in parliament, despite the various views that were expressed in connec- 
' tion with the policy in the far east in this debate—and there were plenty 
_ of varying expressions of opinion, perhaps not as wide as one might have 
_ expected, but-there were some—I imagine that back of the whole thing is 
a feeling that somehow the free powers ought to have some kind of effective 
' machinery for consultation on all these matters from one end of the globe 
to the other. We have it in the North Atlantic alliance so far as the North 
_ Atlantic union is concerned and I should welcome the same in connection with 
' matters in Korea. It seems to me the one prime matter of the free world 
now is to have some effective machinery for co-operation of policy at high 
- levels—not low levels, but high levels—if we are going to be able to carry 
_ public opinion in all the various units of this free alliance. And it could be 
_ done through the United Nations because it is comprised of not only free 
_ powers but others that are not free. It could be done: through the North 
4 Atlantic alliance; but it does seem to me that somehow we will have to develop 
a free power constructive system on a high level soon in order'to keep our 
j whole free power objectives on a proper and even keel. I think that this 
' is going to be more and more emphasized. It has happened in the United 
_ States and may happen in some other countries. I am concerned about that 
1 problem and I know the minister must be because it is one of the things the 
_ Canadian people have in the forefront of their minds now. They would like 
_ to have a say in what is going on, no matter where it is all, over the world. 
_ They may not hope to have the final say or a major say; it would depend 
q entirely upon what we are able to contribute and what our commitments 
_ would be; but I think it is important that everybody at least has a say through 
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some machinery, that is effective and in which the public will have very great % 
confidence that they will not be lost in the rush. Is there any hope of that? | 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think we ought to distinguish in our mind between 
consultation itself in these matters, which is desirable—indeed it is essential— 
and any central agency for continuous global consultation on the high political 
level which may not be so easy. Mr. Graydon will recall that even during 
the height of the war we had not such central agency for political consultation. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill met when it seemed desirable to meet; they 
met quite often, but there was no continuing agency for consultation. 

There was also the combined chiefs of staff for military consultation, with — 
which other countries were associated now, while it may be difficult to work 
out that kind of central political consultative agency, the fact is that consulta- 
tion is going on all the time also in the case of the North Atlantic Treaty ~ 
Organization we have an agency for consultation. We have, also as Mr. Graydon 
pointed out, the Korean consultative committee in Washington, if you care to 
call it that. But apart from these, I do not know of any major political 
development that has occurred or that has been contemplated in the last two 
or three years where we have not in some way been informed or consulted. 

After all, we have our ordinary channels of diplomacy and that is what 
they are for. Ido not, for instance, have to rely only on this weekly committee in 
Washington to find out what is likely to happen in Korea. We have our 
Canadian Ambassador in touch with the State Department every day. We have © 
an understanding with other governments, such as the United States, that they — 
will tell us when they are going to initiate major policies. Occasionally they 
forget to do so, but they are human and so are we. But there is a daily process — 
of consultation. 

Similarly from our European missions we knew within a matter of hours 
what Mr. Dulles was talking about on his recent visits to Paris, Bonn, and 
London. We did not have to apply to any central agency. Mr. Davis for 
instance is a pretty active person at Bonn and he found out what was said there 
and the reports. were on my desk almost within twenty-four hours; and the 
same is true in respect of our heads of mission in Paris and London. And when 
Mr. Dulles got back to Washington, our Ambassador got in touch with them 
and I received a pretty good report of what they had talked about, from the — 
United States point of view. So, within the group of free countries, we have — 
pretty effective consultation. he 


Mr. GRAYDON: I am interested in what he says because that would seem 
to indicate that the situation is in better shape than the public would be led 
to believe was the case at times. Might I ask one thing. Does the minister 
feel that the present system of consultation cannot be improved upon partic- 
ularly, or that it is satisfactory as it stands? f 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: There is nothing that cannot be improved. Certainly 
this can be improved, and as I have said, there are times when the existing — 
agencies of consultation do not function as effectively as they could. Very | 
often the government which is bearing the greatest part of the burden, the — 
United States government, feels that it must act very quickly and I would hate 
to think that they could not act quickly in an emergency without first obtaining © 
the agreement of a dozen or so other countries. I would hate to think also 
that they would not wish to consult us before they took any important action. 


Once in a while we all slip up. We actually do things in Canada, I suppose, — 
about which we should tell others, but sometimes forget to do so. 


Mr. CROLL: I think the feeling of Canadians is somewhat different from — 
what Mr. Graydon has suggested. I think we feel that we have been consulted — 
out of all proportion to our importance; and from what I read about what goes” 
on in other countries, I am of the opinion that nothing happens which in any 
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_ way affects the United States or Canada without our being consulted because 
they want our’opinions and our views. Perhaps they feel that we have opinions 
a and views that are worth having or perhaps they merely test them out on us; 
but I do not think anything is done without our first being consulted. 

ae I noticed that the Manchester Guardian and some of-the other Common- 
wealth countries were screaming about some of the American policies. But 
I think they read about them after they received their slow mail, and that 
_ somebody had forgotten to wire them. I can think of nothing of inpértanée 
that has gone on in the world within the time I have been in parliament here 
q upon which we have not been consulted and upon which we have mage our 
_ views known. 

a Mr. GRaypoNn: May I say this to Mr. Croll: He may have partly misunder- 
' stood my objection. I was not referring particularly to Canada. We in Canada 
a are pretty close to the situation and perhaps our consultation machinery is a 
' little bit more perfect than some others. I was thinking of the free powers, and 
a wondered if the thing could be improved. 


a Mr. Crouu: Was that not the question which Mr. Diefenbaker asked you 
’ in the House today, about the United States, and you answered that the United 
_ States was conferring with the free democracies? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We have had several meetings between countries which 
_ have troops in Korea. But what Mr. Graydon said about the improvement of 
‘ existing machinery makes sense. We are not, any of us, satisfied for instance, 
_ that we have worked out the best method of consultation within the North 
_ Atlantic treaty organization. 


Mr. GRAYDON: I suppose you could say, with respect to this consultation 
_ business, that nothing could be done; that you have to temper whatever you 
doin es light of the knowledge of how practical it could be. But it does 
_ seem to me that it is important to have public opinion in this country behind 
q what is being done. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: May I suggest one thing? In our concentration of 
- interest over new methods of consultation, over new international agencies to 
be set up, we sometimes forget that we have an old and tried method of con- 
sultation through the regular diplomatic services; and in fact I will go so far 
as to say that in the long run it will prove to be the best form of consultation. 
_ It is very important to have it supplemented by these other agencies, but it is 
_ also important not to forget that while foreign ministers may go from ‘con- 
ference to conference, we also have continuous diplomatic consultation and the 
people who take part in that form of consultation are supposed to be experts. 
and to know their jobs. They usually do. Our best sources of information are. 
usually. the messages which we get from our representatives abroad. 

Mr. CroLu: Must the minister leave now? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I have another ten minutes. 


Mr. CroLu: Mr. Chairman, I recall, when I was at the United Nations last 
time, while we were there, someone from one of the other nations told me that 
protocol demanded that the group, belonging to the country of the man who 
_ was president, should visit the United Nations from time to time. Do you know 
_ whether that is right or not? 

The Cuarrman: I hope it is right. 

Mr. CroLu: Well then, please do something about it. 


Mr. GREEN: Has any serious effort been made to ool other members of the 

_ United Nations to supply forces for Korea? 

q Hon. Mr. PEARSON: They have all been approached, Mr. Green, more than 

- once by the United Nations. There are now more than 20 countries which have 

made contributions of one kind or another. But I think there is a feeling in 
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certain quarters that more might be done by some countries. It should also 
be pointed out that the military authorities, from the military point of view. Sg 
find it a little difficult to fit small contingents from a variety of countries into the’. | 
military organization. I am not suggesting that it should not be done, but — 
there is that military problem. There are some contingents in Korea of 250 to 
500 and less and it creates a bit of a problem for them. It would be much ! 
easier, from a military point of view, if the minimum contribution were a 4 
self-contained unit such as a brigade. But efforts have been made to circularize _ 
the United Nations members to see if they are in a position to add to their a 
contributions. That is something which is under continual review down there. 5, 
The United States is, for obvious reasons, especially interested in that. Se 
Mr. QuELCH: At the time the unified command was set up, was there any i 
understanding or assurance given that in the event of any change in policy, — 
that is, a change of policy within the terms of the United Nations resolution, “4 
that the participating nations would be consulted first? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: There has been an understanding from the beginning ~ 
that all the members of the United Nations who subscribed to the United ~ 
Nations resolutions have the right to be consulted. In fact, they must be con- 
sulted on any general change of policy, because a resolution can only be amended — 
by another resolution, and it would have to go through the United Nations. But — 
apart from that, within the resolution, it is understood that there will be no 
change made which would have major political consequences, or indeed major q 
military consequences without consulting those members which have forces ' 
in Korea. vor 
Mr. QUELCH: I asked the question because of continually reading about 
protests being made by Britain to try to get a definite assurance that the forces 
in Korea will not do this or that without their first being consulted. : ; 
_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is true. We always talk a good deal about that j 
because it is something in which we are all interested. There have been one ~ 
or two occasions where consultations have been inadequate; but by and large 
I think the understanding to consult has been pretty well carried out by the — 
United States, which is the power with the greatest responsibility, and with 
whom we all want to consult. There may not be the same eagerness on their 
part to find out what we are doing! igs 


Mr. MacKenzie: Has Japan many troops in Korea? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Japan? 

Mr. MacKeENnziE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No troops. 

Mr. MacKenzie: None at all? eis: mis 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. I think there are some Japanese civilians that ‘ 
are engaged in some form of auxiliary activity, but there are no Japanese troops _ 
in Korea. 

Mr. QUELCH: Did Syngman Rhee protest against their use? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am sure the present Korean administration would 
not be very happy at the return of Japanese troops to Korea. They had 
them there for a good many years. ; ae 


ois DEcOoRE: Would the Japanese authorities favour Japanese troops in 
orea? } 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Japan is now disarmed, and under the Japanese peace > 
ans it is prevented from having troops. It is entitled to have security — 
police. et 

Mr. Low: Which of the South American republics have troops there? — 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Colombia has a contingent of troops in Korea. The 
Cubans, I think, sent some soldiers to Korea. Ye Agcy: 


‘ 
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Mr. Fuurorp: Santo Domingo have 5,000 troops there? Or are they just 
talking about it? ae 

_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think I had better supply that information later 
- so I will not do anybody an injustice by overlooking any contribution. If 
_ you will excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I should leave now. 


Be: Mr. Graypon: Before the minister goes, may I suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
_ that if he finds in his deliberations at the United Nations that there is anything 
~ coming that looks like a change in his status, would he come right back here 
_ while he is still a minister. We do not want to ask questions of the Secretary 
- General of the United Nations! 

, Hon. Mr. Pearson: I. would like to have that question put on the order 
_ paper where I could consider it as an order for return! 

. The CHAIRMAN: We thank you, Mr. Minister, and we wish you a very 
- good trip and a happy return. 

¥ Just a moment, gentlemen. I do not suppose you expect the committee 
_ will hear from Mr.. Wilgress this afternoon? 

# Mr. GRAYDON: No one would like to say no where Mr. Wilgress is involved. 
The CHAIRMAN: Just one moment. I want the members to stay for just 
_ afew minutes. There was a matter mentioned in Mr. Graydon’s speech, which 
"was a good speech, too—and I say that very sincerely—on the external affairs 
_ debate. The first three items mentioned will, naturally, be referred to our 
_ committee, but the fourth—the matter of the revision of the chapter of the 
_ United Nations—I feel we should not tackle until we have fully completed our 
' work, and then we could give further thought to it. Will that be satisfactory? 
2 Agreed. 


a Mr. MacInnis: I don’t think we should touch that till we change the rules 
_ of the house. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: The subcommittee on agenda and procedure for 1953 
_ is composed of the following: Messrs. Coldwell, Cote (Matapedia-Matane), 
_ Decore, Graydon, Jutras, Quelch, Riley and myself. 


Agreed. 


EVIDENCE 


February 23, 1953. 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I want to praise you for coming here in such 
good numbers. It looks as though it is a good idea to hold meetings on Monday 
morning. ce 

Before we proceed we are all pleased to see our friend Mr. Cote among 
us again. We hope he is permanently recuperated. We are also pleased to learn 
that our good friend Mr. Tom Goode is leaving this afternoon for the United 
Nations as a member of the Canadian delegation and will of necessity be away 
from our committee work for a few weeks. 

Before Mr. Wilgress makes his presentation I believe it will be in order 
for me to read this letter. It is so important I shall leave it to the committee 


to decide. It was written on February 14, 1953. 


Mr. J. Omar Bradette, M.P., 

Chairman of Committee on External Affairs, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Bradette: ; 

On February 3, we wired you asking for an opportunity to appear 
before the committee on External Affairs on the question of the conflict 
in Korea. 

Increasing international tensions since that date and the serious 
concern now being given in the House to Canada’s position seem to make 
even more necessary the hearing of all proposals making for negotiation. 

We would deeply appreciate hearing from you as to a date when 
the committee will be able to meet with a small delegation from the 
Canadian Peace Congress, to present a brief on the need for an immediate 
“Cease-fire” in Korea, for prevention of any spread of the war, and for 
negotiation of differences after the fighting has stopped. 

You also are aware of the deep feeling in Canada with regard to 
the danger of spreading the war and, we feel sure you will welcome the 
presentation of our point of view on the question. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Sgd) Mary Jennison, Executive Secretary, 
CANADIAN PEACE CONGRESS. 


My answer was the following: 
‘ Ottawa, February 17, 1953. 
Miss Mary Jennison, ; 
Executive Secretary, 

Canadian Peace Congress, 

289A Church Street, 

Toronto. 


Dear Miss Jennison: 


In reply to your letter of the 14th instant I beg to state that the _ 
standing committee on External Affairs has not yet started its activities — 


but I expect it will do so during the course of this week, and at our 
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opening meeting the first item on the agenda will be your request to 
appear before that committee and as soon as I have something definite 
on this matter I shall immediately advise you. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd) J. A. Bradette, MP. 
for Cochrane, Ontario. 


No doubt you know that the chairman of that committee is Dr. ol ee 
_ Endicott. ’ 

‘§ Mr. GRAYDON: They are making their presentation to the wrong place; 
_ they should be making their presentations to the Politburo. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your opinion? We will go by the majority decision 
Be. of the committee whether they will appear before this committee or not. 


E- Mr. GoopE: As one individual member and speaking as one individual 
' member sitting on this committee I would refuse to see them. 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): I second that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Moved and seconded. All those in favour? 

Mr. Stick: What is the motion? 

The CHAIRMAN: That they be not allowed to appear before the committee. 
Mr. Cote: Will other people be invited before the committee? 

a The CHAIRMAN: Yes. It is always open. We had several delegations in 
_ the past. : 
es Mr. Cote: Why not meet these people? 

The CHAIRMAN: If you ask my comment you know how they would use 
_ the privilege. They will use it purely and simply for communist propaganda. 
a Mr. CoTE: They were in the Senate committee last year. They have not 
_ changed very much, but it may have some bearing upon the country. 

q The CHAIRMAN: The point is with those people solid arguments do not work. 
Mr. GRAYDON: You have called for a vote have you not? 

The CHAIRMAN: Not yet. 

; Mr. MacInnis: I think that to refuse to hear them would mean we have 
not got any answer to their allegations and I don’t think that is correct. If 


_ they come here to make propaganda—and I am quite sure that is what they 
_ would come here for—surely we have counter propaganda. Haven’t we? 


A The CHAIRMAN: There is this about it; it is an organization that has the 
right of existence—at least it is legal. 


BR ., 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, we have our Canadian representatives in the 
_ United Nations who have taken part in discussing the proposals which are now 
_ made by these people and our representatives have taken a stand and I do not 
_ think that anyone in Canada could accuse the Canadians at the United Nations 
_ of being unfair in the approach to the problem. There has been debate there 
a at great length and the utmost patience shown. We all know what the result 
_ has been. Now, surely it is not the purpose of this committee to allow a group 
_ of people who are, in my opinion, loyal to another country rather than to 
_ Canada, to come here and use this committee as a vehicle to spread this 
_ propaganda ali across Canada. It is bound to have some effect because a lot 
_ of unthinking people will say “Oh, well, there must be something in it when 

we have the External Affairs Committee discussing it”. Mr. MacInnis says 
_ we have the opportunity to counter that propaganda, but we have not got any 
_ such opportunity at all. They come here and make rash statements which are 
_ bound to be reported and we are not in a position to spread the same kind of 
_ propaganda, and I think it is time that representatives of the Canadian people 
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stop being used as dupes by these communists. They do not want to impress — 
us, they know exactly what our attitude is. They are simply using us as a 
means of spreading their propaganda across Canada. I think the committee © 
would be very unwise to allow itself to be used in that way. . ao q 
Mr. GoopE: May I-be allowed to speak to my motion. I fully agree with © 

Mr. Green. This is not a propaganda committee. It has been expressed in the a 
House many times that this is a non-political committee. I have never seen = 
politics brought into this committee at any time I have sat on it. I support qq 
Mr. Green’s submission to you that these people be not allowed to come here. — 
My own view is Endicott and his crew wish to come here to use this committee ; 
for their own purposes and as Mr. Green says we have not the wherewithal to — 
counteract that. These people in my opinion are not Canadians at all. They © 
are trying to use any means at their disposal, if we will allow them to, to use 
this committee for bringing to the Canadian people, or those gullible enough ~ 
to believe them, the Russian point of view. Perhaps this is not the proper — 
time to say it, but if I were in Ottawa at the time this committee did see fit 
to see them, I would certainly not sit on this committee while they were here. — 
I have no sympathy with them. I am quite sure this committee has no i 
sympathy with them and if they want to come here just for propaganda — 
purposes I would ask you, Mr. Chairman, to put my motion to a vote and see 
that they do not come here. 
The CHAIRMAN: I just want to say this. It is right that before this com- , 
mittee they might spread their propaganda, but it is also right that we have 3 
the power to answer that propaganda. 4 
Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): It is all right if we are as well organized as 4 
they are, but we are not. Pare j 
The CHAIRMAN: Any further discussion? ; 

Mr. Decore: I do not think we should lower ourselves. : 

"i 

: 

+ 


Mr. RicHarD: The only thing I have got to say is it is not necessary to 
answer such a request as this immediately. We have work to do and surely — 
we are not going to waste our time discussing Endicott; and when we are 
finished our business we will discuss this matter. We would discuss the © 
request. ae 


i 
The CHAIRMAN: There is a motion before the committee. : 
j 
4 


Mr. CROLL: May I make one suggestion. Mr. Graydon, I think, raised a © 
very important point. I think there is a short answer that will suit everyone’s ~ 
purpose and meet any objection that some of us may have about not hearing : 
one who is a Canadian citizen, and giving him an opportunity to state his case. 
They are talking to you about peace in Korea. That is the representation. 

I think that Mr. Pearson gave them the answer that this committee ought to — 
give them. They should be told to use their influence and suggest to the ~ 
Russians and their satellites that they support the Indian resolution at the > 
United Nations. That is the short answer. All of us are in favour of the — 
Indian resolution. We supported it in the United Nations as we still support it, © 
and that is our way of bringing peace in Korea. af) 


Mr. McCusker: A shorter answer is to say that we have received the 


application and give them the answer you have suggested and not hear them 
at all and waste our time. pte 


Mr. CROLL: There is something that rubs me the wrong way about not 
hearing people who have something to say. I do not agree with them, but 
there is a strength we have that they have not got in that we hear everyone. 
and let them say what they wish to say. They have not any real arguments 
that we cannot meet. We will meet their propaganda with truth and the 
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uth of the matter is we’ supported the Indian resolution before the United 
ations which will bring peace in Korea. We should tell them that. 


Mr. MacDouGa..: And the truth will make you fret. 
Mr, CHAIRMAN: If it was told to them here it might have some effect. 
Mr. CROLL: Pretty well voiced my views. 


_ Mr. MacInnis: We have been working with other members of the United 
_ Nations for the past two years to bring about peace in Korea. Some very 
constructive steps have been taken which we supported and it is not our fault 
nor is it the fault of the democratic countries in the United Nations that these 
- steps have not succeeded in bringing peace in Korea. Surely we can make a 
_ constructive statement and if with all the power and influence of the govern- 
' ment we cannot get it over to the people of Canada, ‘there is certainly 
something wrong. 

Mr. McCusker: The only drawback as I see it is that we are giving them 
the recognition they are seeking. We are recognizing them as an official body 
_ putting forward claims for peace in Korea, which we know they do not want. 
_ We do not want to give them that recognition. 

Mr. GRAYDON: Coming back to what I said, they are seeking to make 
representations to the wrong body. These people ought to be making represen- 
tations to the Politburo and their friends behind the iron curtain, for that is 
_ where the real obstacles to a Korean truce lie, and if these people are as 
friendly as they say they are with these people behind the iron curtain those 
are the people to whom they ought to make representations and not to us. I do 
not understand why this committee should even bother about discussing the 
' question of these people coming here because this is not the place they should 
' come. They should go to the place where the obstacles lie. 

The CHAIRMAN: I brought this matter up because it is a matter that should 
be dealt with by the Committee. 


Mr. Crotu: Mr. Chairman, in view of the discussion this morning should 
we go on record on this matter? I think we have indicated to the Chairman 
what the reply should be. I think it would be a mistake now for us to put 
ourselves on record which is merely giving these people a further opportunity 
_ for propaganda. The Chairman can well deal with the matter. He knows 
- our views. He can direct them to the appropriate body. I do not think we 
' ought to deal with it here by way of a resolution. I see no advantage in 
_ having them go about the country saying they could not get a hearing before 
a Canadian public body. .Why give them that opportunity, and why out 
ammunition in their hands? Our difficulties are resolved by airecting them, 
as some have indicated, to the appropriate body. 
Mr. MacDouGa.L.: I think Mr. Croll will recall that last year we had a_ 
request from the head of the Canadian Peace Congress and it came up for 
discussion before this committee. This committee recommended that we do not 
hear them and they are in the same category in my opinion. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is the same organization. 
Mr. Stick: I do not know the wording of the resolution before the com- 
mittee, but I think that if the Chairman replied saying that it could serve 
_ no useful purpose for them to appear before the committee it will answer our 
purpose. There is something to be said for Mr. Croll’s statement. I do not 
want them here. If you reply pointing out the appropriate authorities and 
saying it will serve no useful purpose for them to appear before this committee 
Iagree. I do not think we should have a flat refusal by this committee because, © 
as Mr. Croll said, you give them’a chance to make propaganda and say they 
were not heard. 
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Mr. DecorE: Mr. Chairman I think your reply should be that they should ma 
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make representations to the Politburo. 
The CHAIRMAN: I will ask for the mover to wither the eacnations 
Mr. GauTHIER (Portneuf): Why waste time with these people. We have 
had enough of that correspondence with these people and it ought to- stop 


with Endicott in Canada. I think we should take a vote on that motion of 


Mr. Goode’s and stick to it. 


The CHAIRMAN: If the mover and seconder do not intend to withdraw | 


the resolution— 

Mr. Srick: What is the wording of the resolution? 

The CHAIRMAN: The wording of the resolution is “that the Canadian Peace 
Congress be not heard by the standing committee on external affairs”. 

Mr. McCusxer: If we defeat that resolution it means we must hear them. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘That the Canadian Peace oe be not heard by the 
standing committee on external affairs.” 

Mr. McCusker: I think we should give these gentlemen a little while to 
frame their resolution. 

Mr. Crotu: Let me just say that a month ago the communist leaders made 
an application to be heard before the Senate with respect to the criminal code. 
The Senate did hear them. It did not do them much good but they were heard. 
Frankly the Senate rose in my estimation and I feel better about hearing them 
rather than not hearing them. This committee has always been a non-political 
body. I do not think we should go on record as refusing to hear anyone who 
has something to say. 

Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): We are not in the same position as the Senate. 


Mr. Crouu: I do not think we are in the same position. We would like to 


be in that position—some of us. 

Hon. MEMBER: Speak for yourself, Dave. 

Mr. GAuTHIER (Portneuf): I mean Endicott and his friends. 

Mr. Graypon: I think, Mr. Chairman—and when I use this word I hope 
no one will take any offence—but I do not think we can afford to be in a 
position of hesitancy about this. I would like to see the motion made by Mr. 
Goode and seconded by Mr. Gauthier (Portneuf) put to a vote. I think we 
should take a stand once and for all on this and not allow people if they are 
communist sympathizers to use this committee for their purposes, rather than 
ours. 

The CHAIRMAN: Those in favour of the resolution raise your hands. 

Resolution carried. 

Now, we will proceed with the next order of business. I suppose we 
should have Mr. Wilgress make his statement without interruption and then 
there will be questions after that. . 

Mr. Bater: Mr. Chairman, now that it has been decided by the resolution 
as far as hearing these persons is concerned, might I suggest that perhaps 
the committee will consider a reply to them by yourself. - 


The CHAIRMAN: We will take that up at the next meeting. I believe 
we want to hear Mr. Wilgress. 


Mr. Dana Wilgress, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, called: 


The WitnEss: Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to give you my introductory 


statement I would like your permission to deal with two matters which Mr. 
Pearson referred to at the meeting of the committee held last Thursday. You 
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ll recall, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Pearson said he would have a statement 
prepared on the relationship of the department to the international service 
ot! the C.B.C. That statement is now in the course of preparation and hope 
we shall be in a position to submit it to the committee this week. 
Also, during the course of last Thursday’s meeting, Mr. Pearson answered 
_ several of your questions about various countries which have troops in Korea 
4 ert unfortunately he had to leave before he could answer as fully as he wished 
and he has asked me to fill in the rest of the picture. 
Our information is supplied by the United Nations and the following is 
' their most recent list of countries whose offers of ground forces for use in 
- Korea have been accepted. I have asked that» this list be checked at United 
* Nations headquarters so that if there are any changes I shall be able to let 
» you know. 
_ The countries, in alphabetical order, are: Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
- Colombia, Cuba, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
_ Zealand, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States of 
_ America. 
‘ie You will note, Mr. Low, that in answer to your specific question, the Latin 
_ American countries whose offers of ground ores have been accepted are 
Colombia and Cuba. 
= I shall now, with your permission Mr. Chairman, proceed with my 
. introductory statement which— 


‘a Mr. Crouu: Do I understand these countries actually have forces in being 
& in Korea? 


4 The WITNESS: These are countries whose offers of ground forces have 
- been accepted. 


Mr. Crouu: Are the forces in Korea? 


q The WitNEss: According to our information they are in Korea. But as I 
- said, Mr. Croll, our list may not be up to date and we are endeavouring to 
' check with the United Nations. 

_ We have just had a message that our list is up to date so that is the list of 
countries whose forces are at present time in Korea. 


Mr. McCusker: Have offers from other countries not been accepted? 


y The WITNESS: Yes, there are other countries whose offers have not been 
- accepted, for instance, Bolivia, Costa Rica, San Salvador, Panama and the 
nationalist government of China. 

T will now proceed with my introductory statement. I have been told, 
for this is my first appearance before the standing committee, that it is 
customary for the Under-Secretary to make an introductory statement, drawing 
attention to the main features of the estimates. 

; I feel that my remarks can be made fairly brief this year. You have had 
in your hands for some days now the mimeographed statement of our estimates 
_ and expenditures that we usually give you, and you will have noticed that 
it has been enlarged somewhat this year to provide more detail. We have given 
‘you a short but, I think, a reasonably complete explanation of the main 
_ increases and decreases in our estimates. It might, therefore, be sufficient for 
me at this stage to make a few general remarks by way of furnishing the 
setting for the figures you have before you. Any further information which 
you may need can be provided in response to questions as each vote is 
considered in turn. ; 

q First I should like to refer to recommendations made by this committee 
- last year—more particularly to the recommendations which had to do with 
7 ‘the administrative aspects of the department and to figures in the estimates. 
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One of the recommendations was that the Canadian delegation to 
United Nations General Assembly continue to urge that the budgetary contri- 
butions of the Soviet Union and its satellite countries be increased so that they — 
will contribute in proportion to their ability to pay. Members of the committee — 
may be aware that for the third consecutive year increases have been q 
recommended for each country with the exception of Czechoslovakia. As a 
result of this increase the U.S.S.R. now becomes the second largest contributor — 
to the administrative expenses of the United Nations. The United States’ 
contribution for 1953 has been set at 35.12 per cent, that of the US.S.R. at — 
12.28 per cent, the United Kingdom at 10.30 per cent, and Canada at 3.30 — 
per cent. : i 

In the early stages of the organization the countries of the soviet bloc a 
were given special consideration because of—and here I quote: “the temporary | 
dislocation of their national economies arising out of the second world war”. @ 
However, as the war receded it became evident that the extensive and demon-_ : 
strable improvement in the economies of these countries—an improvement Y 
which they were quick to claim in other contexts—was not reflected fully © 
in their contributions to the United Nations. Suceessive Canadian delegations — 
have been strongly critical of the low contributions paid by the U.S.S.R. and ~ ‘ 
its satellites and have pressed with other like-minded countries for their 4 
increase in the hope that it would remove most of the maladjustments still © 
evident in the scales. The progress that has been made is reflected in the 
following figures, which represent the: + tht 
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Seale of Assessments, as percentages, recommended by the 
United Nations Contributions Committee and 
approved by the General Assembly. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


DS VELOLUSSIA Ns Ghee iia he ears wuss Une 0-22 0:24 0-34 0-43 
G7echoslovakiay) suum ee 0:90 0:99 Le 05 1-05 
POLATIOM ss Serie ee Ueisae 0-95 1-05 1:36 1-58 
LOD aren nish aoe acme cei oi aN Sa ean 0:84 0-92 1:30 EOS iG a 
LOSS Er ae SRN SE CALI neu 6-34 6:98 9-85 12-28 ; 4 


Another recommendation of this committee last year was that the govern- | ‘ 
ment continue to give active support to the Colombo Plan; that it give ; 
immediate consideration to strengthening Canada’s official and technical ~ 
representation in South and Southeast Asia; and to the provision of adequate 4 
housing for representatives already stationed in that area. I wish to say q 


° 


something on each of these points. 


Members of the committee will have noted at Vote 102 that the customary » 4 
contributions both to the Colombo Plan and ‘to technical assistance under that 
plan are combined this year in one vote. ao 


Mr. Cavell, the administrator of the Colombo Plan in Canada, who is an G 
officer of the Department of Trade and Commerce, left on February 19 for ~ 
South Asia where he will examine economic development projects in India, q 
Pakistan and Ceylon and will consult with government authorities and Canadian 
representatives in these countries on plans for further Canadian aid. As — 
a result of this on-the-spot survey it is expected that agreement will be — 
hastened on useful and practical projects to complete the 1952-53 program 
and to work out the 1953-54 program. 


Economic development is, by its very nature, a long-term process and the 
most useful projects usually require considerable detailed preparatory work — 
and planning, while their actual execution and financing may cover a period ~ 
of several years. In order to allow for such orderly planning of programs 
and the most effective use of Canadian contributions to the Colombo Plan, it 
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ds hcroceitand that ‘the funds voted annually by parliament should be available 
beyond the normal period of the fiscal year in which they are voted. It is 
for this reason that the final supplementary estimates this year will contain a 
_ vote for Colombo Plan aid so worded as to provide for the setting up of a 
_ special account in the Consolidated Revenue Fund which will remain available 
_ to cover expenses for projects which may take two years or more to complete. 
7 With the details of the vote on page 176 of the estimates there is a mention 
_ of this intention. 

_ As far as strengthening our official representation in South and Southeast 
_ Asia, I can tell the committee little that is specific at this time. I am sure the 
@ “members of the committee appreciate that an expansion of Canadian repre- 
_ sentation requires discussions with other governments, and that until those 
' discussions have been completed it is not possible to make public announce- 
ments. But I can say this. Preliminary planning has been undertaken for 
' the opening of two posts in that area. You may have noted from the explanatory 
>» material given to you, and also from the figure given on page 169 of the 
_ estimates, that a provision of money for new missions not mentioned by 
( name has been made. Our intentions are therefore in the open; even though 
the actual locations are not. It is probable that further information can 
_ be made available before the committee has concluded its consideration of 
_ the estimates. 

= In some cases of course the necessary formalities have been completed 
_ and the opening of new offices has already been announced. You will find 
i" provision in the estimates, by name, for two new missions in Latin America— 
- in Uruguay and Colombia—and for an embassy in Venezuela where previously 
hi there was a consulate-general. Similarly, provision is made for a small 
_ diplomatic office in Vienna and for a consulate- general in Los Angeles. I 
_ should also mention that certain of our posts have undergone a change in 
' status or were open for only part of the present fiscal year, which means 
_ that additional funds will be needed for their operation during the coming 
' fiscal year. In addition to the embassy in Venezuela to which I have already 
_ referred, these changed status posts include Finland, Portugal and our delegation 
' to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Then of course there is to be an 
' embassy in Spain as was announced on February 21. This expansion in the 
_ operations of the department which has had to be deferred until our position 
_ as regards trained staff had undergone some improvement accounts for the 
' major part of the increase in our operating expenses. 


/ Having spoken about new missions, by way of enlarging on the more 
' limited question of representation in Southeast Asia, let me return for a few 
' moments to that area to make a few general comments on what is being 
_ done under the Colombo Plan. During the first part of our participation in 
_ technical assistance programs for South and Southeast Asia the Canadian 
' contribution was confined mainly to making available training facilities in 
' Canada for trainees nominated by the United Nations and by the Asian 
' governments. It is now possible to report, however, that very specific progress 
_ has been made in the recruiting of Canadian technical experts to serve in the 
Asian countries. The services which these Canadian experts are providing are 
a not restricted to advisory functions. The type of expert being recruited 
combines the giving of his expert advice to the recipient government with the 
‘a training of people in the country who can carry on with the development . 
_ projects or with the local training programs long after the expert has returned 
_ to Canada. 

For example, we have lent to the eovernment of Ceylon under the 
Colombo program a sénior professor of agriculture who will organize the 
£ newly established Department of Agriculture at the University of Ceylon. A 
4 soil conservation expert from Western Canada has also gone to that country 
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as director of the newly organized soil conservation department. Offers have 
been made to India of a senior navigation and seamanship expert to serve as- 
principal of the Technical and Engineering College in Bombay and of a voca- 
tional training expert to act as an adviser on vocational training to the Indian 
Ministry of Labour. Discussions are in progress about assistance we can give 
to the government of Pakistan in the setting up of an agricultural machinery 
maintenance depot in that country. Canadian agricultural engineers who will - 
go out in connection with this project will train young Pakistanis who. in time © 
can take over the maintenance of agricultural machinery being provided to — 
that country under the capital assistance programs. 
In the course of advising the governments to which they have been loaned, — 
Canadian technical experts sent out under the Colombo program may produce ~ 
recommendations leading to a Canadian-assisted capital project in that country. — 
For instance, recommendations of a Canadian, fisheries expert sent to Ceylon — 
a year ago have resulted in a project for the development of fisheries there 4 
which Canada is financing under the capital development part of the Colombo — 
Plan. In a similar manner capital development projects in which Canada is q 
assisting Colombo Plan countries in turn generate further requirements for 
technical assistance. For example, as a direct result of capital assistance © 
Canada is giving to Pakistan, to build a cement plant, the government of — 
Pakistan has asked that selected Pakistani workers and engineers be trained ~ 
in the building and the operation of the plant as the project goes forward.. — 
On the subject of housing, which was mentioned in the committee’s — 
recommendations last year, members may have noticed under Vote 88 that a ~ 
substantial sum has been included to permit us to provide housing for our ~ 
representatives abroad. Moreover, it may be recalled that our explanatory — 
notes emphasized that priority in this matter would be given to our needs in © 
South and Southeast Asia as your committee recommended. In Karachi the © 
housing situation is extremely difficult: constant efforts are being made to ~ 
find suitable rented accommodation, but with the over-crowded conditions — 
prevailing there virtually none exists. We have also taken steps to be in a ~ 
position to take advantage of the occasional offer for sale of suitable houses ~ 
that appear on the market. Two proposals which would provide suitable © 
living accommodation for Canadian personnel of both the Department of — 
External Affairs and the Department of Trade and Commerce are now under ~ 
active consideration. For New Delhi a proposal involving the purchase and ~ 
renovation of a building in which might be constructed some half-dozen apart- — 
ments for the housing of Canadian staff is also being considered; but it has — 
not yet reached the recommendation stage. ; q 
We have asked this year for fairly heavy reappropriations of blocked cur- — 
rency in Vote 89 for capital developments. A substantial proportion of these — 
are more in the nature of re-votes; for members will note from page 165 of the 
estimates that our estimated total expenditure under blocked currency for — 
1952-53 is some $531,000 out of an appropriation of $1,654,000. Last year, — 
I am afraid, we were overly optimistic about the amount of progress we ~ 
would make in our construction planning in Europe. The preparation and © 
consideration of the plans for the office in The Hague, the office in Paris and | 
the office and residence in Rome took much longer than was anticipated. It 
will not be until 1953-54 that the real work of each of these projects will start. — 
Members may be interested in the figures shown for the numbers of staff. ~ 
You will note—on pages 161 and 164 of the estimates—that again this year 
we have reduced our continuing establishment of positions by the number — 
which we estimate will probably be vacant because of staff turnover and delay 
in opening new posts. It may appear strange, for instance, that we are asking” 
this year for 554 positions under departmental administration as opposed to 
561 last year—a reduction of seven in a year when we are faced with a fairly 
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heavy expansion program abroad which will, of course, be reflected in head- 
quarters work as well. As a matter of fact, we do expect things to be a bit 
be tighter in headquarters this year, for obviously new posts will have to be 
_ staffed with experienced personnel. We can of course recruit replacements and 
_ start training them at headquarters—and we do, by the regular examination 
_ procedure of the Civil Service Commission. But, as we explained last year, 
_ there is always a lag in our staffing. We do not wish to fill our total require- 
' ments in any one year; for if we did we would have to take a good many 
- candidates of a lower standard than is usually found at the top of each grad- 
uating class. We therefore strive to keep enough positions open to provide for 
' the best candidates who graduate from year to. year and who qualify in our 
entrance examinations. This policy keeps us a little bit shy of staffi—but we 
_ feel that in the long run it pays dividends. We are not really as badly off as 
- the figures might seem to indicate. Although the continuing establishment 
we are requesting is 554 people in departmental administration for the coming 
year, our actual strength is lower than this—546 persons on December 31, 
' 1952. So that even if none were moved abroad to new posts, we would still 
_ have room for a modest intake. _ 
_ ‘The increase in the continuing establishment for representation abroad— 
from 753 to 836—is almost entirely accounted for by the staff needs of the 
_ new posts to be opened during this coming fiscal year. 
.. Members of the committee may have noticed that the expenses of the 
Canadian section of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence have now been 
4 included under the departmental administration Vote No. 85. In previous 
_ years the expenses of this board have appeared as a separate vote of $10,000 
_ with provision being made in it to pay a salary to the chairman of the Canadian 
- section. As the full salary of the chairman of the board has now been placed 
in the estimates for the International Joint Commission there is no longer need 
- to provide for part of his salary separately in the estimates for the board. We 
have therefore discontinued that vote and have absorbed the remainder of the 
_ vote—the travelling expenses of the board—in our vote for departmental 
administration. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, I think I need to say at the moment in a general 
way in introducing our estimates. My statement today and the mimeographed 
_ material which has been distributed to the committee have been intended to 
anticipate questions which may arise in your minds, and to explain broadly 
what we are requesting and why. Needless to say, I and the other officers of 
the department will be glad to furnish whatever further information you may 
need as the various votes come up for consideration. 


Mr. MacDouGALL: Mr. Chairman, we have, I believe, a consul-general now 
in the person of Norman Senior in San Francisco. Is there a great increase in 
_ the work in that area, the Pacific northwest, that will apparently, in the eyes 
- of the department, justify another placement in Los Angeles? 


The WITNESS: Yes, we find that there is a real need for consular repre- 
_ sentation on the Pacific coast. We have a consul-general at San Francisco. 
Mr. Senior has been acting in that position—his rank is that of consul—but 
4 a new consul general, Mr. Eberts, is going shortly to take up his position in 
San Francisco. In Los Angeles there is a very large Canadian colony, and 
_ there is a great deal of work to be done to make Canada better known there, 
in the way of answering inquiries about Canada, in promoting tourist work, 
and in looking after all sorts of inquiries in addition. There was a trade office 
~ in Los Angeles under the Department of Trade and Commerce and we found 
_ that this office was receiving a lot of inquiries which did not have much to do 

' with trade. Many of these inquiries were of a general nature which had more 
to do with the Department of External Affairs. So Trade and Commerce 
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decided to close their office and approached us, and we decided it would be 7 
unfortunate if there were no longer a Canadian government office in the Los 
Angeles area. We therefore decided to take the office over and turn it into, ? 
a consulate-general. While there is to be a new consulate-general, it is really — 
in a sense a continuation, under a different status, of the Canadian government — 
office that has been there for some years. f 


By Mr. Green: ; te 4 
Q. How do you arrange with the Department of Trade and Commerce for ~ 
representation? In other words, is it possible for an officer of the Department 4 
of Trade and Commerce to become a consul-general?—A. It is possible, 
Mr. Green, and it has been done in certain places. For instance, in Manila an | 
officer of the Department of Trade and Commerce is acting as consul-general, © a 
but ordinarily it is a question as to what is our main interest in the particular 7 
post. If the main interest is trade, then it is more logical that it should be 
looked after by an officer of the Department of Trade and Commerce, and if 
the interest is of a general character, dealing with all activities of government, ~ 
then it is better for the officer in charge to be a representative of the Depart- | 
ment of External Affairs, and that is what we have discovered to be the case 
in Los Angeles. Needless to say, our officers will be glad to do such trade work ~ 
as they are able to,-and which they can perform, by passing on to Ottawa — 
trade inquiries and other matters relating to commerce that they receive. Itis 7 
always open to the Department of Trade and Commerce, if they feel it is | 
justified, to attach to the consulate-general a trade officer who will deal with | 
the trade end of the work, but I think in the case of Los Angeles it will not ~ 
be found necessary. ; 
Q. Is there any reason why an officer of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce should not be made a consul-general under the Department of 
External Affairs?—A. He would not be under the Department of Trade and ~ 
Commerce then. If he was to be under External Affairs, we would have to 
take him over. We have taken over officers of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. The former consul-general in San Francisco, Mr. Scott, had been — 
a trade commissioner. We took him over and appointed him consul-general ~ 
in San Francisco. He is now our ambassador in Havana. Po 
Q. There is no reason why that cannot be done?—A. No it has been done 
in several cases. 
Mr. McCusker: Is it customary to appoint both an ambassador and a — 
consul to the one post? 4. 
The WITNESS: An ambassador has diplomatic functions in that he repre- g 
sents the government vis-a-vis the government of the country to which he is © . 
accredited. We could also have a consul general. Some countries do ‘that, 
but we usually find that our embassy staff can look after consular matters, ~ 
and we appoint a member of the staff as consul and he looks after the consular 
end of the work. | te 
Mr. GRAYDON: May I ask you, Mr. Wilgress, in the number of embassies or — 
high commissionerships Canada has throughout the world, what proportion of _ 
those holding those higher posts are definitely career men who have come up 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels, and how. many are appointed from 


circles outside the department? Could you give us any idea as to the 4 
percentage? i 


The Witness: I do not think I could offhand, but we certainly could very _ 
readily make the calculation. 


Mr. MacDouGAL.: Unfair question! : i 


The WITNESS: We can, of course, go over the list and very readily tell you 
who is career and who is not career. I think if you would allow me, Mr. — 
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Peairmiah, I could make a calculation and answer Mr. Graydon’s question 
paeether time. 

oy) Mr.. COTE: Am I to understand that we have taken another step forward 
' in that we do not rely any more, as we formely_ did, on the British consuls 
. ‘The WITNESS: Yes, the opening of our consulates in the Unies States is 
really a recognition that the volume of work pertaining to Canadians has 
' become so heavy that it is no longer fair to impose that burden on the British 
_ consuls in the United States. That has actually been the case where we have 
_ appointed consuls; the British consuls were doing the work of looking after 
_ the interests of our citizens and doing other work pertaining to Canada. That 
work is fairly heavy and the British consuls in the United States had a very 
great deal of work to do. 


Mr. CRouu: In countries where you rely on British consulates, do you 
4 compensate them for the work they do, or is it a matter of courtesy that you 
_ return in some other part of the world? 
The WITNESS: We do not compensate them directly, but British consuls have 
fees for certain services, and if the services they perform are covered by their 
_ regular fees, then they charge a fee. These are payable by Canadians as well 
as other British subjects to the consul, but the Canadian government does not 
compensate them directly. 


pki 


By Mr. Graydon: 
4 Q. I know we have no embassy in Indonesia, but have we any representa- 
tion at lower levels in Indonesia?—-A. No, we have not. 
Q. I take it it would be a fair assumption, when you are filling those posts 
that you spoke of, that Indonesia has not been entirely overlooked. Shall I 
_ go as far as to say that?—-A. I cannot make any comments on that assumption. 
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By Mr. Goode: 


Q. Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to ask Mr. Wilgress about these young 
university graduates he has been talking about—graduates from Canadian 
4 colleges, I take it. What are the qualifications required of these young 
graduates before they are taken into the service?—-A. Well, there is quite a 
» detailed list of qualifications; but the essentials are graduation from a 
recognized university and, if possible, post-graduate work. 

Q. Is there any way by which you can help a chap to finance his course 
| through college? Suppose a young fellow took his third year, and suppose 
he looked like promising material for your department?—A. No, we have 
2 no provision for that. 

: Q. What then do you‘do to encourage men to come into your depart- 
~ ment, where I would expect the salaries to be lower than in industrial life, 
= for example?—A. We hold a competition through the Civil Service Com- 
' mission. That competition is well advertised and there always are more 
_ applicants than there are positions available. The examination is held; the 
_ papers are marked, and then the successful candidates go before an oral board 
x where they are marked further, and we take those who are at the head of 
a _the line. 

t Q. You say there always are more applicants for the positions than there 
' are positions?—A. Yes, many, many more. 


Mr. BENIDICKSON: What is the salary offered those applicants? 
The WITNEss: The starting salary is $3,280. 


Mr. GRAYDON: I have raised this question in previous committees, and it 
_ is: why do graduates of agricultural colleges in Canada seem to be so few 
=~ 716883—3 
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in the diplomatic service? I am not sure that there are any, but there may 
be one or two. And it seems to me that with agriculture being the important 
calling it is in this country, there are a lot of technical agriculturists who 
come out of agricultural colleges all across Canada each year; and it would 
seem to me that some greater effort ought to be made to see that some of 
those people go into the foreign service. I think it would be of tremendous 
value, in some of those under-developed countries, if we had top level 
diplomatic representatives there who had some knowledge of agriculture. It 3 
seems to me in many of those instances the development of agricultural 
prospects in those countries is among the things which our plans have most in 
mind. I wonder if anything has been done in connection with that matter 
in recent times? ' 
The WITNESS: We do not give any preference to graduates of agricultural S 
colleges. But I see no reason why they should not be successful if they — 
were to apply and write the examination. Certainly, we have among our 
representatives young men who have come from farming communities. It is _ 
true there are not many graduates of agricultural colleges because, naturally, — 
a graduate of an agriculture college tends to follow the profession of agriculture. | 
But if we did have a candidate who did well in the examination and was a ~ 
graduate of an agricultural college, I see no reason why that fact should debar — 
him from being a member of the service. " 
Mr. Jutras: Can it be that the nature of the Civil Service examination — 
for those particular jobs might have a bearing on the question? j 
The Witness: Naturally the examination is intended to test the suitability 4 
of the candidates for the Department of External Affairs and the questions 
are framed along the line of what is going on in the world, about current % 
affairs. Agricultural specialists might have some difficulty in answering such — 
questions unless they had read widely on those subjects. 4 
Mr. Grayvpon: Is there not a danger that the Department of External — 
Affairs will get into a position where it secures almost all of the post- 3 
graduates across Canada or those who have specialized in constitutional ~ 
history and international affairs? In the days ahead I think we must watch ~ 
that we do not get over emphatic on this question of the specialist in diplomacy. j 
We have got to have more than specialists in diplomacy if we are going toa 
have good representation abroad. We must have good representatives of 4 
the general fabric of Canada, and one of the important things is with respect. P 
to agricultural college graduates. Practical people bring a tremendous — 
amount of important knowledge to bear in any department, and I have the ; 
feeling that you will have to watch the department in the days to come to q 
see that it does not get into the position where it is a highly technical depart- — 
ment only. You have got to have practical considerations as well as academic © 
considerations in any department, and I would not like to see it become over- 
loaded at one end without consideration being given to the other end. I have 
no doubt that the department has that situation in mind, but I do feel that © 
there is a definite possibility in this department if it is not very carefully © 
watched. a 
The WITNESS: I think we are aware of the danger to which you draw 
attention, Mr. Graydon. In drawing up our examination papers we do try 
not to give undue advantage to the ones who have studied certain subjects. | 
What we are trying to aim at is general, all-round knowledge and ability. 
Mr. LesacE: Is there not usually a choice in the questions asked? 


The WITNESS: Yes, there is usually a choice in the questions asked. Each 
candidate has the opportunity of choosing questions along the line of what he 


has been studying. So you see, we do try to b fai j tyr 
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a Mr. LESAGE: I recall having seen questions dealing with immigration in 
the agricultural field many times, and in the last examination one of the ques- 
- tions was on constitutional law and another question was especially on our 
4 agricultural products. You had a choice between the two, so you did not have 
to be an expert in constitutional law; you could be an expert in agriculture or 
_ know more about agriculture, and have the same advantage as the constitu- 
_ tional lawyer because there was that choice available between the two 
questions. 

Mr. GRAYDON: There may be a choice, but the result is that there are 
hardly any farmers in this, as it is now. 

Mr. LESAGE: We have agricultural attaches who are agronomists, that 
~ I know of. 

Mr. GREEN: Is it the practice for the young men who wish to go into the 
diplomatic service to take special courses at the university? They probably 
| know very well what subjects are needed, and I presume they choose their 
- courses accordingly. 
obs The WITNESS: Yes, many do. They choose their courses with an eye to 
2 - entering the department. Quite often they consult with us and ask for our 
k _ advice on what courses we think would be most suitable. But in answer to 
a Mr. Graydon I might say that we have men in our service familiar with agri- 
_ culture. Our minister in Norway is a farmer. 

; Mr. GRAYDON: Yes, and I know his farm very well. 

The WITNESS: He has a farm in Peel county. 

Mr. GRAYDON: Well, he once lived right next to it. 

The Witness: And Mr. Hemsley who is sitting on my right is a graduate 
of an agricultural college. 

Mr. Graypon: I am giad that he got his chores done so early this morning. 

The WITNESS: And also Mr. Hicks. So, we do have some. 


Mr. Graypon: You have enough to let you out of my question, but not 
enough to balance the others. 


es De 


By Mr. MacDougall: 


Q. Is not that point very well pointed up with respect to the Colombo 
Plan? The people down there were not concerned about graduates in political 
philosophy, but they requested the Federal Government, in the administration 
of the Colombo Plan, for practical men. I know in British Columbia that two 
expert fishermen went down. Certainly, and admittedly they are not there 
as representatives, so to speak, of the External Affairs Department. They are 
tied up in it as practical men and not as political advisers.—A. No, not at all. 
They are going under the program for technical cooperation with the govern- 
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ft ments of those countries. 

% Q. That is right.—A. For the specific purpose of advising the government, 
or training specialists of that country in this particular line of work. Of 
a course many have gone in that connection. 


Mr. MacInnis: A fisherman needs to be a diplomat at times. 
Mr. Crouu: As far as patience goes, he must have a lot of it. 


esi 


By Mr. Kirk: 
Q. Do I understand from the discussion that these young lads who go into 
the department are all university graduates. And if so, do they, by and large, 
-_ or the vast majority of them, come directly from university to the department, 
_ or do they have any work experience in other fields?—-A. It varies. Some of 
them come to us directly from university. That is, many of them have grad- 
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uated from Canadian universities and gone in for post-graduate work, and 
have come directly to the department. On the other hand, others have been 
engaged in some form of civilian occupation before taking the examination. 

Q. But by and large, they come directly from school?—-A. They may 
come directly from school, but they must be 23 years of age or above. 

The CHAIRMAN: In your question, Mr. Graydon, did you fear that only 
privileged classes will get those positions? You mentioned farmers, but there ; 
are workers and craftsmen and so on, and it embraces quite a field, when we 
get into that discussion. 

Mr. Graypon: My only point was that year in and year out the top 
students of many universities move into the Department of External Affairs. 
Now, I do not care whether it be agriculture or what it is, but if you get lop- 
sided on the question of higher education in any line, you are likely to run into 
trouble. I think I can say that, because I am a graduate of a university 
myself, so it is not a question of bearing a prejudice against that type of 
person. But I do think that you do not always get a monopoly of common 
sense, good judgment, and shrewd diplomacy from those who come out of — 
universities. I am looking at one right now. ; 

Mr. MacDouGa.u: No, two. | 

Mr. GRAYDON: No, just one. 

Mr. Stick: The legal profession. 


Mr. GRAYDON: But I do think there is a point, whether I have made it — 
very clear or not; and if I were going to pick out some good, shrewd people 
to deal with important problems in another country, representing Canada, I 
think I would not have them, perhaps, all university graduates in the doing of it | 
because it seems to me there is no way of training people, sometimes, in — 
common sense and good judgment and soundness in approach. I do not want ~ 
it to be regarded as an attack on university people because that obviously 
would be unfair to the people that we have in our diplomatic service. But I 
do think we ought to have people in our diplomatic service besides those who 
are post-graduates of universities across Canada. I would like to see the 
Department of External Affairs a little better balanced up with practical, sound, ~— 
common sense people along with common sense people from universities, if — 
you like; but it does seem to me to make for soundness that there should be a 
balance in that respect, especially in the case of a new department, it is the 
natural thing that you should try to pick up the top level students from 
university, with high honours, and bring them into the department. I have 
no objection to that but I do think there should be a lot of practical people 
as well, because I think such people are badly needed in diplomacy today. — 
I have attended five United Nations General Assemblies and I want to tell — 
you this: You have got to have a balance, in my opinion, between parliament- 
arians and people who are technical experts in diplomacy. I think that would 
make for a strong team. I think the Canadian Delegation generally has 
recognized that fact and so have the United States. That is their approach, — 
and if-it applies in United Nations circles, it ought to apply in diplomacy gener- 
ally. I have no doubt that some of those embassies across the world are a 
manned entirely by technical people. Whether that is right or not, I do not ~ 
know. I think you have got to have something more than technically manned ~ 
posts. That is my point. I am not questioning it, but I do think there should 
be a warning and a caution given to the department that it should not want — 
to go lopsided one way or the other. Important as it is to have brilliant people 4 
in this department—and we have got a lot of brilliant ones—I think it is 
important to have practical people as well. 


Mr. Kirk: Is the type you speak of interested? I do believe the type you 
get by taking university graduates is one of the best ie can get. Going back 
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_to the question of experience, I feel that there is a danger within the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs that we may get too academic and technical men. 
Do you put any value on work experience? You say you will not take them 
_unless they are 23 and not after 30 for the first grade and if particularly well 
qualified even over 30; and do you get a few more? I thought you say very few 
_ people came in who did not have experience in other fields. I have not the 
_ experience Gordon Graydon has in the United Nations but I got the impression 
he has. 

Mr. BENIDICKSON: You understood we were recruiting young people out 
of colleges without training and practical experience. 


‘The WITNESS: I think I may have been misunderstood. Certainly we do 
_ give extra marks for one who has practical experience. When the oral board 
is held, one of the things they do give particular weight to is practical experi- 
' ence, but perhaps the majority of the men we take in have not had much 
_ experience in other jobs. They come from the universities. I cannot give you 
_ the percentage, it varies from year to year. There are some who come in who 
have had practical experience and if they have it helps them to get a higher 
Ae standing in the examination. 

4 Mr. BENIDICKSON: In other words, a person seeking to eventually go into 
_ the department would be better off if he did not apply immediately upon his 
a graduation from college and took some outside experience? 

a The WITNESS: Yes, that would be favourably considered. He would have 
_ an advantage. 

I, Mr. MacINNIs: People make applications for positions in the civil service; 
' you do not go out looking for people. That is the reason why you get so 
' Many young men direct from university. They take their examinations while in 
_ the university. 

i The WITNESS: They have to take a degree before they can qualify, but 
' most of them take it after they have done some type of work. The minimum 
o age is 23 so most of them have done some work after graduation. 

pe The CHAIRMAN: There is quite a difference between Canada and the United 
States in the diplomatic service. In the United States they make their appoint- 
J ments differently from ours. I believe our system is better. 

_. _-Mr. Graypon: I do not think we should have all career men at the top 
_ or all non-career men like in the United States. I think a balance is important. 
I could name you half a dozen outstanding farmers—I am not especially 
_ stressing that people known perhaps better than any of our diplomats in any 
of the countries, because they are known because of their business and I 
_ think a top level man representing Canada in a foreign country is likely to be a 
_show-window for the Canadian people and the result is he can do a tremendous 
_job in selling this country and putting its best foot forward if he is the right 
type; and I often think it is a shame we have not had more often representing 
this country in some important post some of our own distinguished farmers in 
Canada because farming is highly important to the country, and that would 
apply to other industries and businesses as well. I do think there is something 
in my point, probably not conclusive, but I want to stress it. 

a Mr. Stick: Was not Ferguson a university graduate? 

Mr. GRAYDON: Yes. A 

Mr. Stick: What university? 


Mr. GrayDon: Toronto, I think. 


By Mr. Green: 


_ Q. I suppose the diplomatic service is almost a profession today and young 
_ men are trained accordingly just as they are trained for any other profession?— 
ce 
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ye men who have been trained in the department — 
before we can send them abroad. Moreover, as the members of this committee » 
I am sure are all aware, many of our heads of posts are non-career men. © 
They are men who have followed some other vocation and been appointed 
heads of mission, but we do find they would be in great difficulty if they did 
not have assisting them at their elbow these young men we have trained who 
are experts in that type of work. That is very necessary. Any of the non- — 
career men who went abroad would admit they could not function properly 
without that assistance. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: We have government officials abroad who go out of their 
way to help people who visit their office. That was my experience and I heard 
that from several Canadians visiting Europe at the time. 

Mr. Crotu: The Department of External Affairs has been within recent — 
years the fastest growing department in the government and most of the — 
universities have counsellors, personnel counsellors, and have not they been 
keeping an eye out for bright capable young men who have an inclination to © 
enter government service and have been directing them towards the Department 
of External Affairs with the result that you have been able to get about the — 
best there is in Canada? 

The WITNESS: That is very true. I agree with every word of it. 

Mr. GREEN: To what extent are young men being brought from India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon for training in Canada under the Colombo Plan? 

The Witness: That is as you know quite an extensive part of the Colombo 
Plan program to bring men from these countries and train them in Canada. 

Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): And young women too. 

The Witness: I think we will have to get those figures, but we can give 
them to you. 


A. We do find that we must ha 
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By Mr. Green: 

Q. In other words some young people come in that way and there are 
others coming from different industries in these other commonwealth nations 
for purposes of observation. For example, a year or two ago there were quite 
a few young hydro electric engineers brought to Canada I think: I don’t 
suppose they came here for university training but mainly to observe?—A. That | 
is still being done. That is part of the Colombo Plan technical program to 
observe certain fields of endeavour that can be helpful to them. p 

Q. Can we have a report on that?—A. Yes, we can give you the details — 
on that later. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions on the general statement 
made by Mr. Wilgress. 

Mr. GRAYDON: May I ask Mr. Wilgress for some further details? 

The Witness: Here are some details as to the number of experts and 
trainees we have taken up to the 3lst of December: from Ceylon 4 experts, — 
9 trainees; India 1 expert and 52 trainees; Pakistan one expert and 43 trainees; 
a total of 6 experts and 104 trainees. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Do these trainees attend Canadian universities?—-A. In some cases, yes. 
In other cases they go to industries or they might go to some undertaking and 
be trained in that undertaking. There was one working at the Film Board 
here and there are various types of technical training. . : 
Q. Is it the intention to extend that undertaking or have we reached the 


limit of it?—A. We are constantly giving attention to that side of the Colombo 
program. si 


iS The ‘WITNESS: That is ‘still 1 under Biceeretion. 
‘The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on the Seeeeeneet made 
Mr. ‘Wilgress? Should we adjourn. now? 
| Agreed. 


I want to thank the members of the committee for coming early on Wonder 
‘morning and in such strength. The printing of our first sitting will be delayed 
_ for three or four days because it had to be sent to Mr. Pearson. Will it be 
_ agreeable if we hold the next meeting on Thursday of this week at 11 a.m.? 
Agreed. 


‘The meeting is adjourned. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and we will now proceed. 


¥ As you know, we are on item No. 85, departmental administration, which 
gives us the opportunity to discuss matters at large. Mr. Wilgress will have 
the floor. He has some statements to make. 


j Mr. Dana Wilgress, Under Secretary of State, Department of External Affairs, 
_ called: 


. The Witness: Mr. Chairman, perhaps you will permit me, first of all, to 


_ take up matters arising out of the discussions of the previous two meetings. 
_The members of the committee will recall that at the meeting last Thursday 
Mr. Pearson said he would have a statement prepared on the relationship of 
_ the Department of External Affairs to the International Service of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. I have this statement ready now and with 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I propose to read it because I think it is of 
general interest to the members of the committee. The statement is as follows: 
_ During the discussion on February 19 about the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation International Service the minister suggested and the committee 
agreed that a statement should be prepared in the department about the policies 
followed by the C.B.C.LS. in its broadcasts to countries behind the iron curtain 
and about its relationships with the Department of External Affairs. I should 
like to give that statement to the committee. 
The terms of the order-in-council establishing the International Service 
‘provide that it should work in consultation with the Department of External 
Affairs. Despite the physical difficulties presented by the location of the 
C.B.C.I.S. offices in Montreal this consultation has been constant and has 
developed gradually into an effective day to day liaison between us. I shall 
Mention these arrangements in more detail later. 
Members of the committee will recall the very full statement on the 
“department’s relationships with C.B.C.1.S. which the minister gave to the com- 
“mittee on May 30, 1951. I do not feel it necessary to retread all of the ground 
covered in that statement but for background purposes I should like to sum- 
Mmarize briefly what was said at that time and then indicate how our relation- 
ships have developed since then. : 
_ The history of Canadian shortwave broadcasting falls into three periods— 
the first being the late war years when C.B.C.I1.S. was established to broadcast 
to Canadian forces in Europe; the second period covering the early post-war 
years, when it was hoped that a period of peaceful international collaboration 
‘was in sight, and the’third period which came upon us gradually with the 
‘growing threat of Soviet imperialism. In this last phase we have become more 
and more concerned in the “war of ideas”, particularly in broadcasts to Europe. 
Regarding our policy in these broadcasts, I should like to quote the fol- 
‘lowing passage from the minister’s statement in 1951: 
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“In the case of western Europe, where reliable news is readily available, 
it is our policy that C.B.C.I.S. should help to develop, in NATO nations, aZ 
spirit of community and the appreciation of our common heritage and destiny, 
and should contribute to the growth of confidence in our common cause. 

“In broadcasting to audiences behind the iron curtain, a definite aim is 
pursued; and here our policy may be said to be, in the simplest terms, to 
preserve peace and check the inroads of Soviet imperialism, in an attempt 
to bring the truth about the west and about Soviet imperialism to those 
people who, actively or passively, support aggressive Moscow-directed policies; 
and to strengthen the morale, faith and determination of the many friends of 
freedom and democracy who still live behind the iron curtain but whose voices 
have been silenced. In these days when a Soviet-inspired opinion ‘peace 
campaign’ is being conducted all over the world, our policy is also to stress 
our peaceful, unaggressive purpose while demonstrating at the same time our 
ability and determination to defind ourselves against aggression and to win 
a future war, which could only be started by the Soviet regime and its 


obedient satellite regimes. 


“As T have stated before, it is part of our program to unmask the hypocrisy _ 
of communist ‘democracy’ in elections, trade union and labour camps, religion, 
etc., and the hypocrisy of Soviet ‘peace propaganda’, and also to keep alive, 
among the oppressed peoples of eastern Europe and the Soviet union, knowl- 
edge and appreciation of liberal democracy and the civilization and code of 
ethics of the west. 


“In our broadcasts to eastern Europe we are careful to distinguish 
between, on the one hand, the Kremlin and the satellite regimes it controls, 
and, on the other hand, all the peoples of the Soviet union and the satellites, 
with whom we wish only friendly, co-operative relations based on mutual 
respect, and whole traditions we still honour. In other words, we attempt in 
these broadcasts to distinguish between the people and their governments. 


“From this you will see that policy guidance is the responsibility of the 
Department of External Affairs but the execution of this policy in the main 
is the responsibility of C.B.C.I.S.. They are the technicians, the specialists in| 
the field of shortwave broadcasting who are best equipped to interpret a given | 
line in terms of a shortwave broadcasting program.” 

That is the end of the quotation from the Minister’s statement. | 

This, in the main, continues to be our basic policy in broadcasts to 
Europe. Recently added stress has been placed on broadcasts to the “captive” 
peoples—those ethnic groups which have only recently passed behind the iron 
curtain or those which have had a long history of cultural or national identity. 
Here we have had to avoid any appearance of encouraging revolts, which, I 
think members of the committee will agree, would only serve to make the 
plight of these peoples even more unfortunate. We do, however, wish to do 
what we can to keep alive their spirit and to let them know that we have not 
forgotten them. As members of the committee will appreciate, this policy. 
presents a difficult and delicate problem for C.B.C.1.S. to solve in terms of 
day-to-day broadcasts. ‘ 


I shall turn now to other aspects of the problem of how to make our 
broadcasts effective. One of the things that can be done in shortwave broad- 
casting is to give the news, especially about international affairs, and informed 
comment on current events. Indeed this is perhaps the most important con= 
tribution which shortwave broadcasting can make in the “war of ideas”. One 
need only reflect for a moment on the complete absence of reliable news in 
a country where the press and radio are mere branches of the state propaganda 
machine to realize the value that attaches to unbiased news. People who 
_ live under these conditions have almost no other way of learning what is 


* 
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ng on in the world. They are exposed to a stream of half-truths and distor- 


10uld be available to them. Thus it is important that the C.B.C.LS. should 
rovide a good deal of straight news and also a certain amount of commentary 
nd opinion on the news. It has been found that listeners to these broadcasts 
ot only want to hear about events but want to know what opinion in the 
free world may be about these events. , 


9e given to news and commentaries. Without in any way slanting the news or 
storting it, it is possible to counter much of what is said about us behind 
_ the iron curtain. In this way Soviet charges against the West can be answered 
and Soviet policies can be put in the proper perspective. It is not considered 
desirable to imitate the polemic tone of the Soviet and satellite radios. It 
is ideas and not individuals that should be attacked. 
It has been indicated that: some members of the committee are interested 
in the methods followed to ensure that there is adequate consultation between 
the department and the C.B.C.1.S. From the beginning it has been the practice 
of senior officers of C.B.C.1.S. to visit Ottawa frequently for consulation with 


for periods of duty with C.B.C.LS. In this way those concerned with policy 
_ at C.B.C.I.S. have been helped to familiarize themselves with the main policy 
- objectives we in the department follow. 

About a year ago a senior member of our foreign service, Mr. Jean 
_ Désy, was appointed to the post of Director General of C.B.C.LS. and in this 
capacity he has been able to bring the benefits of his long and close familiarity 
' with Canadian foreign policy directly to bear on the technical problems of 
a broadcasting. An officer of this department also was appointed to form a full- 


~ time liaison link. This officer spends part of each week in Montreal: and 
through him constant consultation regarding policy takes place both in Ottawa 
Ms and in Montreal. He carries with him to Montreal selected policy papers and 
reports from our posts abroad and brings to Ottawa scripts of foreign language 
_ broadcasts for comment and criticism in the Department. Some of these 
scripts are sent to our posts abroad to obtain the views of Canadian representa- 
tives in the areas concerned. ‘This officer is in a position to interpret and 
explain verbally to the C.B.C.1.S. the emphasis which should be placed on 
the policy papers, memoranda and other relevant material supplied by the 
' Department. For its part, C.B.C.1.S. has a policy co-ordination unit in Montreal 
and recently has established a new unit for the preparation of commentary 
material to make more effective tse of the information supplied by the 
' Department. C.B.C.1.S. also now has a full-time news correspondent estab- 
lished in Ottawa whose office is linked directly with C.B.C.1L.S. by teletype. 
_ Although this officer is not associated directly with the formation of policy, he 
-is in touch with the Department of External Affairs and with other govern- 
'ment departments in Ottawa and helps to ensure that C.B.C.LS. has full 
" access to policy statements as soon as they are made public, 

_._ It has been our practice for some time to have External Affairs officers 
who are going abroad and many of those returning from service in other 
countries spend some time at C.B.C.I.S. in Montreal for the purpose of 
_ exchanging views and experiences. 
a The heads of political and geographical divisions in the department and 
_the heads of our missions abroad, as a part of their duties, devote attention 
to the needs of C.B.C:LS. and, although they cannot be expected constantly to 
take the initiative, they do from time to time suggest lines of approach which 
C.B.C.LS. might follow, or make program suggestions which are forwarded to 
_ Montreal with our comments. 


ons from their own press and radio and it is most desirable that the facts. 


The department, therefore, believes that a good deal of emphasis should - 
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_ Now, in the changing circumstances of the “war of ideas” we have devoted | 
a good deal of thought to ways in which our consultation with C.B.C.1.S. might 


be made still more effective. We are now on the point of establishing a small 


section in the department which will have as its first responsibility the provision 
of policy guidance to the C.B.C.LS. This section will be known as the Political 
Co-ordination Section and will be specifically charged with keeping CB: 
informed of developments which should be reflected in their broadcasts. We 
believe that, by having a section to which the International Service can turn for 
guidance at short notice, the existing relationship will be improved and 
strengthened. Although an additional strain will thus be placed on our resources 
of personnel, which, as members of the committee are aware, are hardly adequate 
to meet our increasing commitments, we consider the establishment of such a 
section to be justified. 2 . 

There are also other means by which C.B.C.I.S. policies are co-ordinated 
with those of the department and the government as a whole. These include 
the advisory committee of C.B.C.I.S., the chairman of which is Mr. Dunton, and 
includes senior officers of the Department of External Affairs and the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce as members. There is also the interdepartmental 
committee on Canadian Information Abroad, the chairman of which is the head 


of the Information Division of the department and the membership of which ~ 


includes the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, the National Film Board, the Bank of Canada, the Exhibition 
Commission and the C.B.C.I.S. when matters likely to be of interest to the short- 
wave service are being discussed. 

I have dealt in such detail with this matter of consultation so that members 


of the committee will know how we have approached the problem and how our 


relationship with C.B.C.I.S. has developed to meet the changing circumstances 
we have to face. 

Members of the committee will remember that when Mr. Pearson was 
speaking to the committee last Thursday he agreed with a suggestion that was 


put forward by one of the members of the committee that it would be a very | 
good thing for Mr. Désy to come and appear before you so that he could answer | 


questions on the C.B.C.1.S. and any further questions you may have on the rela- 
tionship that exists between the department of External Affairs and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s International Service and on the general question 


of the policy guidance which we give to the C.B.C.I.S. on their broadcasts. I 
have spoken to Mr, Désy and he would be very glad to place himself at the > 


convenience of members of the committee wheriever you may desire to hear 
him. 


Mr. MacDouGa.u: I wonder if it would be possible, Mr. Chairman, for Mr. 


Wilgress to answer two questions. Possibly he may not be able to answer either © 


of them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we proceed, would you be ready to answer those 
questions, Mr. Wilgress, or would you rather have them answered by Mr. Désy? 

The WItTNEss: I shall be glad to answer any questions, but naturally ques- 
tions which should more appropriately be addressed to Mr. Désy should be 
deferred till he appears before you. 

Mr. MacDouGat.: The first was in connection with a newspaper article last 
night that stated that Mr. Malenkoy was in all probability replacing Mr. 
Molotov as No, 2 man in the Soviet regime. I was wondering if Mr. Wilgress 
would be prepared to make a statement as to whether, in his opinion or not, such | 
a change would be beneficial or detrimental to the free world. 


- 
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: Secondly, with respect to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Inter- 
national Service, what is the status now of Soviet jamming of our C.B.C.LS. 


q programs, and is there any conceptions at all by the department of how many 


within the bounds of the iron curtain have radios to receive the messages that 
come over the C.B.C.I.S. 

The Witness: In answer to the first question, I would say that from my 
knowledge of the Soviet union I would not think that one could expect any 
change in policies as a result of Malenkov having assumed additional respon- 
sibilities in the Soviet union. : 

Mr. Graypon: Out of the frying pan into the fire! 

The WITNESS: We know that the policies of that country are largely directed 
by Stalin, and if Mr. Malenkov has been promoted, as the press statement seems 
to indicate, it might simply mean that Stalin wants to have a younger and more 
active man at his right hand. Moreover, one would not think that if anything 
should happen to Stalin there would necessarily be any change in basic policies 
because we know the Soviet regime is comprised of men who have been brought 
up and educated in a certain way and imbued with certain ideas. I would think 
they would continue to be guided by those ideas in framing the policies with 
which they direct the country. 

In regard to the second question, I think that had better be answered by Mr. 
Désy. I have seen some statements on jamming and I know that we have a 
certain amount of information about the number of radios available to people 
behind the iron curtain: I think Mr. Désy has. some information on that 
subject which he could give you. At this time I might simply say that one of 
the reasons why it seems advisable for us to continue to broadcast behind the 
-iron curtain is that by providing another target for the Soviet jamming service 
to concern itself with, we are probably making it easier for the Voice of America 
or the British Broadcasting Corporation to put their message across to listeners 
behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. Cote: Does the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation International Ser- 
vice operate on the same pattern, for instance, as does the United States broad- 
casting service, the Voice of America? 

The WITNESS: It corresponds to the Voice of America, of the United States, 
and to the B.B.C. Shortwave Service. The organizational set-up is more similar 
to the B.B.C. than to that of the Voice of America. The Voice of America comes 
directly under the State Department. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, would it be possible, or is there any reason 
why it should not be done, that we have a script of the International Service 
shortwave broadcasts read to the committee or given to the members? 

The WITNESS: I think that would be possible but I would like Mr. Désy to 
be consulted, because after all the C.B.C.I.S. is not the responsibility of our 
department. It is the responsibility of the C.B.C. ‘ 

Mr. CoLDWELL: I think there is a rather different conception between 


_ the B.B.C. and the Voice of America on what should be sent to these countries. 


If that is so which line do we take, for example, the Voice of America or the 
B.B.C.? : 


The WITNESS: I think we take something of a middle line between the. 


- two. The Voice of America probably carries on a more direct psychological 


warfare and concerns itself less with statements of facts, news, and commen- 
taries on the news. We probably are in between the two. 
By Mr. Cote: 


Q. Is there any co-ordination?—-A. There has been an emphasis more 
recently in our broadcasts on waging a war of ideas. 
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Q. Is there any international co-ordination?—-A. There is consultation. 

-  Q. What is the set-up?—A. There is no specific organization for consulta- 
tion but I think Mr. Désy when he comes before you will explain that there 
have been consultations with the Voice of America and with the B.B.C. 

Q. But there is no set-up I believe?—A. Not formally but it was men- 


tioned when Mr. Pearson was before you, the NATO council from time to. 


time have information conferences at which these things are gone into. Mr. 


Macdonnell only recently returned from such a conference which was held | 


in Paris. 


Mr. Graypon: May I raise a question in regard to the practical policy that 


is followed now in the preparation of the broadcasting of these messages behind 
the iron curtain. There was a good deal of discussion at previous committees— 
I am not sure whether it was the last one—but in at least one committee two 
years ago in which the question of the closer liaison between the Department 
of External Affairs and the C.B.C. with regard to the international service was 
considered a must. From what you said, Mr. Wilgress, with respect to the 
present policy I would think that is a totally wrong policy to follow, if I may 
say sO with great deference. No doubt you are following this policy after 
careful consideration of the various factors that enter into such a decision, but 
you mentioned that the mechanical distribution, or at least the mechanical 
broadcasting technical work in connection with it, is handled by the C.B.C., 
but the preparation of the general policy to be followed in respect of the 
material used is a matter for the Department of External Affairs and with 
these two things I am in entire agreement. But why in the world should we 
separate the C.B.C. international service by putting Jean Désy in Montreal and 
then having a commuter service where a man commutes back and forth once 
or twice a week to tell him what the Department of External Affairs wants 
beamed to other countries is quite beyond me. I think what we should have 
is a C.B.C. international service right here in Ottawa and Jean Désy or whoever 
is responsible for the material that goes out should be right here in the spot 
where consultations can continually..go on instead of having some kind of a 
remote control of policy such as. this where.somebody..takes.abag_of. stuff from 
Ottawa down by train or plane and then brings it back and that I think would 
be a great nuisance with respect to the whole set-up. There must be some 
reason for that but certainly that was one of the things that the committee 
was most concerned about when they were dealing with this matter a couple 
of years ago, and, while some correction has been made by appointing one of 
our very able diplomats, Jean Désy, to that post, still, it seems to me you still 
separate them from the Department of External Affairs where the policy, in the 
final analysis, should be made and should originate and where consultations 
on a continuing basis ought to exist. 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): Is that due to certain technical difficulties? 


The Witness: As members of the committee are aware, the board of 
governors of the C.B.C. located the international service in Montreal. I think 
that was largely because the physical facilities were there and. that seemed 


to be the logical center from a technical standpoint in which to locate this ; 


particular service. The responsibility as to where it should be located lies 
with the C.B.C. and I think that was one of the considerations that guided them. 

Mr. Graypon: That brings me back to a point I raised in the House of 
Commons which is, who is boss of the international service; because it seems 
that in this case, because the C.B.C. needs to have their mechanical equipment 
in Montreal—and nobody is going to object to that, that is perhaps the proper 


thing to do—but there does not seem any reason why the person responsible - 


for. the preparation of that material should be in Montreal. Surely it is a 
simple matter to have a script of whatever is used taken from Ottawa to 
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- Montreal instead of having a man in Montreal and having this commuter 
_ service. I think all consultations should take place here, and the mechanical 
_ services could be confined to Montreal. 

‘Mr. Cote: What is the difference between taking a man from Montreal 
down to Ottawa, or a man from Ottawa to Montreal. 
Mr. GRAYDON: You have not got the point. 


4 of being in Montreal, was in Ottawa, he would have to go to Montreal. 


¥ if the point he has raised is the point I think he has raised, that is, what goes 


in the Department of External Affairs. 

Hon. MEMBER: It is. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think if it were in the hands of the government would 
we not be coming close to what we complain of in regard to broadcasts from 
_ the soviet union when nothing goes over except the propaganda which the 
_ soviet government wishes to send over? If our purpose is to give them informa- 
' tion in regard to Canada, I think that puts a very different complexion on the 
question, and such things need not, and perhaps should not be directly under 
the direct supervision of the Department of External Affairs. I believe that 
the Department of External Affairs should have a general supervision, but I 


_ speech made by the Minister of External Affairs or the Canadian representa- 
_ tive at the United Nations, or at any gathering as being of the same importance. 
_. I think we should get our minds clear on that. 

| Mr. GRAYDON: The fact that a political coordination section is being insti- 
_ tuted in the department now indicates that the government has the same idea 
_-as I have, that is, that external affairs ought to have some responsibility for 
these broadcasts. 

- Mr. CoLDWELL: That brings up the point I had in mind earlier. When was 
this change from more factual to more psychological broadcasting made? 
The WITNESS: I think it has come about gradually. It has come about 
‘gradually with the intensification of the cold war. 
Mr. COLDWELL: I was wondering if we could get some examples of the 
scripts of these factual and these psychological broadcasts, say, for December 
1951 and 1952, then we could see just how that has developed and what psych- 
ological warfare means, and how we have changed from the more factual. 
The WITNESS: I shall be glad to bring that request to the attention of Mr. 
Désy. 
Mr. GRaypDon: May I ask, Mr. Wilgress, is there any exchange of scripts 

between the B.B.C. international service, the Voice of America and the Cana- 
' dian international service of the C.B.C.? 


able to. 

| Mr. Low: Mr. Wilgress, you said that scripts were sent to officers of the 
_ Department of External Affairs abroad for their reactions and perhaps advice. 
Are these sent after they are broadcast or before? 

The WITNESS: In some cases it would be before. In the case of a broad- 
cast that was not urgent, the script would perhaps be sent for comment abroad 
and the comments would be examined. In other cases scripts are sent off for 
comment and criticism after the broadcasts have taken place. 


do not put what goes over on these broadcasts on the same basis as, say, a_ 


Mr. CoTtE: The service is established in Montreal and if Mr. Désy, instead — 


Mr. MacInnis: I think Mr. Graydon has raised a very important point, , 


ee 


over the international service and shortwave broadcasts should be formulated | 


The WITNESS: I cannot answer that Mr. Graydon, but Mr. Désy would be 
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Mr. FuLrorp: I would like to ask, Mr. Wilgress,—some months ago there Sy 
appeared in a magazine pictures of balloons being released in Munich which 
the prevailing winds carried to a certain altitude and at that altitude they would 
drop to earth many hundreds of propaganda pamphlets attached to the bal- 
loons. The idea of this was to overcome the fact that the air waves were 
being jammed by the Russians and with the balloons they would drop propa- 
ganda or drop the truth over the satellite nations of, say, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. I presume there is a lot of waste for many of these ballons would 
drop over wasteland and never be seen. We do know that in the second world 
war the Japanese sent balloons across the Pacific Ocean and some of them 
dropped in the ocean, but some were picked up in the interior of North 
America. 

It strikes me this could be a very valuable way of spreading our gospel 
and I was wondering first of all Mr. Chairman, whether Mr. Wilgress has a 
report on how effective these—I believe they were experiments—have been, 
and, secondly, whether our Canadian Department of External Affairs has ever 
considered using this method of getting our propaganda into the satellite 
nations and into soviet Russia itsef. 

The WiTNEss: I have no information here on that Mr. Fulford, but I will 
endeavour to see if we have any information in the department and I could 
let the committee know. We have never considered this particular method in 
the department. largely because our activities in this direction are necessarily 
on a modest scale at present. 


Mr. FuLForD: The whole scheme, of course, was to overcome the jamming 
of the airwaves by soviet Russia. 

Mr, QUELCH: Mr. Wilgress, can you tell me whether the governments behind 
the iron curtain have issued definite instructions to the people forbidding 
anyone to listen to these broadcasts, or whether it is a question of anyone 
being found listening to these broadcasts is placed under suspicion. 

The Witness: I believe anyone found listening to such broadcasts is subject 
to a penalty. 

Mr. QUELCH: They are actually forbidden. 

The WITNESS: Yes. I understand the only radios on sale in these countries: 
now are those which will make it difficult to pick up these broadcasts, but 
there are some radios there which can pick them up. 

Mr. FRASER: I read some weeks ago in one of the New York papers 
that four script writers for the Voice of America were dismissed owing to 
the fact that they were pro-Russian. What check- -up have we on that here? 


The WITNESS: Naturally the antecedents of all of those engaged in this 
work would be investigated. 


Mr. FRASER: They have been or— 7 

The WITNESS: They would be. 

Mr. FRASER: This must have been going on in the States for some time 
before they were checked up. 

Mr. QUELCH: Are all the radios in Europe shortwave receiving sets? 

The WITNESS: That I cannot answer, 

Mr. QUELCH: In this country so very few people use the shortwave. | 

The WITNEss: I am not sure that it is the same in Europe, but is a matter 
on which Mr, Désy could give you information. 


Mr. McCusker: Can you tell us, Mr. Wilgress, if the Russians are carrying z 
- on some counter-propagands? q 
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The WITNESS: Yes, of course, Moscow radio is broadcasting constantly. 

Mr. McCusker: Is that being picked up in this country successfully? I 
“have tried on my own radio many times on a.shortwave set to get Russia 
and have not succeeded. 

The WitnEss: The Russians naturally are nen more interested in the 
European audiences and they direct their attention mainly to them. 

Mr. McCusker: That is the point I was getting at. They have stations as 
_ strong as we have and if we are not more effective in reaching them than they 
are in reaching us are we not wasting considerable time? 

Mr. Low: You could pick up Russian broadeasts almost anytime on the 
Canadian shortwave. 

Mr. McCusker: That may be so in Peace River. 

Mr. Low: No, right here in Ottawa. 

Mr. Graypon: When a script is prepared and before it is broadcast to 
another country, such as Czechoslavakia or the Ukraine or the like, is there 
any censorship or any approval given to that before that script is broadcast, 
and, if so, who has the final say as to whether it should go or should not, or 
’ whether it should be changed. 


The WITNESS: Ultimately that is the responsibility of the C.B.C.1.S. Broad- 
casts are not censored, but if the director-general had any doubt about a 
script he would send it up to the department for comment. 

Mr. Low: If there was any doubt of it being within the policy agreed ep 

The WITNESS: Yes. All we do in the department is give political guidance. 
That is what we consider to be our responsibility and we consider that our 
responsibility ends there, and the actual broadcast and the preparation of scripts 
_ is the responsibility of the C.B.C.I.S. which is under the C.B.C. itself. 

Mr. Graypon: I know you are not in the final analysis responsible for this 
policy and I do not want to be critical of you. But I think the division of the 
authority, the division of direction, and the division of approval with respect 
to these international broadcasts leaves very much to be desired, and I think 
_. the government ought to give consideration right away to making sure there © 
_ is one boss and one final person who is responsible for the international service | 
broadcasts. As it is now it is certainly very confused. We have evidence before 
* the committee that the C.B.C.1.S. is serving two masters and if there is any 
one thing in which you should not be serving two masters, it should be in 


_ what we are sending to other parts of the world. 


Mr. GAUTHIER: (Portneuf): Technically, it is serving one master, and 
politically serving another master. It cannot be otherwise. 

Mr. GRAYDON: That is not what the evidence was. 

Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): You have to look at the technical side. : 

Mr. Corre: Concerning that point raised by Mr. Graydon, is that not a 
denial of the C.B.C. itself, in the government or any department of the 
government took over the control of the C.B.C.? 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe the qualification would be better advisors than 
masters in cases of this kind. 

Mr. GRAYDON: Somebody has to have a say and I do not think an adviser 
has any say. I think an adviser is only to advise somebody who has the say. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Does not the Director General have the final say in the 


event of any difficulty arising? 


The WITNESS: The Director General is the responsible official in this 
matter. 


- 
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Mr. Graypon: And the Director General is under the direction of the i. 
Department of National Revenue. AES Re 
The WITNESS: I may say the set-up we have in Canada is very similar to — 
that in the United Kingdom. — 
Mr. MacDoucatt: Mr. Chairman, I do not like to be critical, particularly — 
in a grammatical way, but I am wondering whether or not it is advisable for ~ 
this committee, and the government, and Mr. Désy to refer to these broadcasts 
that are beamed behind the iron curtain as political broadcasts. Could we not E ; 
substitute some word other than ‘political’, because I do not think Mr. Graydon © 
or any of the other members of the opposition who are members of this com- 
mittee would take offence at this, but it just might be possible that a lot of — 
people would be likely to interpret this term as the view of one party in the | 
house, and I think it would be well to consider the possibility of substituting 
another term for ‘political’, particularly when we are in this committee a group 
of members of all the various parties in the house. 
Mr. CoLpDWELL: Isn’t Mr. MacDougall taking a very narrow definition of a 
the word? Partisan is what he is thinking of. ih 
Mr. MacDoucaLL: Well, it ‘is still political in the minds of a lot of people. — 
Mr. CoLpWELL: Partisan is what you are thinking of. q 
Mr. MacDouGALt: No, I am thinking of political. The word ‘political is an 
accepted term with 90 per cent of the people of Canada. I am not taking the ~ 
dictionary definition of it at all, and I am thinking it would be quite easy to 
substitute some other word for ‘political’, . f 
Mr. Fraser: Call it propaganda. 
Mr. FutrorpD: That is a bad word! . 
Mr. MacDovcatt: Definitely not. The word ‘propaganda’ was used this a 
morning, which I objected to. . ee 
Mr. FuLFoRD: Democratic? 
Mr. McCuskEr: Call it educational. 
The CuHatrMan: As Mr. Wilgress has already stated, Mr. Désy will be at | 
our disposal to answer a lot of these questions. I think we have had a very — | 
fruitful discussion on the statement made by Mr. Wilgress already. Can we 4 
proceed now? ‘ . 
Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wilgress asked us for some suggestion as to | 
the time when it would be convenient to have Mr. Désy come before us, and Li 
I think we ought to give him an answer to that. ie 
The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Decore, a member of our committee, is quite 
interested in this. He came to my office this morning and said he would be an 
away for a week. AsI said, he is extremely interested in the question. Could 
we set a tentative date at two weeks from now? Would that be satisfactory for 
Mr. Désy, Mr. Wilgress? ME 
Mr. MacInnis: Why not leave it to the steering committee? 


* 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): Can we not ask any more questions? 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 
By Mr. Gauthier (Portneuf): 


Q. Suppose that you are broadcasting a program behind the iron curtain, * 
and suppose you are sending something of interest especially to Czechoslovakia. x 


f 
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different nationalities on the staff?—-A. The C.B.C.LS. have language sections, 
_ that is, a section for each language, and employees of these sections can speak 


the particular language involved. 
Q. Psychologically it is very important.—A. MES; 
Mr. Futrorp: Are they born in those countries? I think that is very 


- important. 


The WITNESS: That is a question you should direct to Mr. Désy. 
Mr. GRAYDON: Can I ask one final question? 
Mr. MacDouGa.L.: You have asked too many now. 
By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. I just wanted to know this. Mr. Désy is called the Director General, if 


_I_understand it correctly, of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Inter- 
' national Service. Now, I hope that I will not be misunderstood when I mention 


. this, because I know there is no thought in anybody’s mind about Mr. Désy 


being relieved of his position, but supposing a Director General is not giving 


. Satisfaction, what minister of the cabinet can remove him? The Department 


4 of External Affairs Minister or the Minister of National Revenue? In other 
_ words, who is the boss?—A. The C.B.C. would be the boss in that case. The 
_ C.B.C., as you know, reports to parliament through Dr. McCann. 


Q. So, really the report to parliament would not come through External 
Affairs at all, it would come through the Minister of National Revenue?— 
A. On a matter of administration, through the Minister of National Revenue. 

Mr. COLDWELL: I suppose advice on such a step as that would be given 


by the Department of External Affairs to the Canadian Broadcasting Cor-- 
poration. 


The WITNESS: Naturally. 

Mr. GRAYDON: Or it could be given by the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wilgress did not mention the name of the 
official of their department who goes back and forth to Montreal. 

The WITNESS: Mr. Beaulne. 

Mr. McCusker: Is a tape recording kept of each broadcast, so that we 


could check to see if the actual broadcast corresponds identically with the 
script? 


The WITNES: I cannot answer that, Mr. McCusker; Mr. Désy could 


. probably answer that. 


By Mr. Bater: 


Q@. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wilgress stated that in connection with this service 
there was co-operation between the Department of External Affairs, the 


¥ Department of Citizenship and Immigration, the Department of Trade and 


Commerce, and also the Exhibition Commission. Might I ask what is the 


function of the Exhibition Commission?—A. The committee I mentioned as 
_ effecting this co-operation is an interdepartmental committee on Canadian 


‘information abroad; that is, it is a committee dealing with the particular 


- question of making Canada better known in the world, and, of course, the 


Exhibition Commission is a very important agent for making Canada known 
abroad. The Exhibition Commission has to do with the mechanics of Canadian 
exhibitions abroad, and the advice of its officers is very valuable on this inter- 


_ departmental committee. The interdepartmental committee is a body set up 


‘a 
os 


to give advice to the government on the best means of projecting Canada 
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abroad. Of course, the C.B.C.-ILS. is one of the agencies which does this and 
part of its activities are concerned with broadcasts behind the iron curtain, 
but that is not all. The C.B.C.-I.S. broadcasts to Latin America, to Australia 
and New Zealand, and to western Europe. Only a small part of its services deals | 
with broadcasts behind the iron curtain. : 
Q. The personnel is made up of officials of the different departments?— — 
A. The chairman is the head of the information division of the Department — 
of External Affairs, and the members are officials of the Department of Trade — 
and Commerce, the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, the National — 
Film Board, the Bank of Canada, the Exhibition Commission, and the 
CBC.-LS. 

Mr. Core: I would like to ask a question dealing with the cultural end 
of these Canadian exhibitions. What is the body represented on that inter-_ 
departmental committee that is concerned with the cultural aspects? 

The Witness: They would naturally consult with the various voluntary 
agencies in Canada dealing with the arts, and the National Gallery and other 
agencies, regarding the cultural side of projecting Canada abroad. A good | 
illustration, I think, is the National Film Board, which consults with the © 
various agencies on their particular work. This committée would seek the © 
advice of non-governmental societies and organizations and also the National | 
Gallery on the cultural side. Our information division is in constant and 
close touch with such organizations. 


- 


3 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. I notice you have no representatives of the Department of Labour or 
the Department of Agriculture on that committee.—A. No. ‘ ¥ 
Q. The Departments of Labour and Agriculture might have, I think, some 
contributions to make. >, 


ee 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. In regard to these broadcasts, are they altogether just speaking or ‘ 
do they give music with them, and entertainment? Or is it just straight talk? | 
—A. No, entertainment is not forgotten. Very often, for example, to illustrate / 
Canadian interest in music, musical programs are included; descriptions of 
sports and other Canadian activities are broadcast. Mr. Désy considers it very ‘ 
important, I think, that the entertainment side of these broadcasts should not 
be forgotten. f 

Q. The way I look at it, Mr. Chairman, is that I myself would not listen to | 
speeches being broadcast continually. My friend to my right brought it up, © 
but we would not listen to it continually all day long, we would want something 
inserted in between the talks to pep up the program. ; i 

__ Mr. CoLpweti: I venture that Mr. Désy would not neglect the cultural J 
side of these broadcasts. I do not think it would be neglected as far as Mr. 4 
Désy is concerned. 

Mr. FuULFoRD: I have never heard any broadcasts beamed to the Soviet 
| Union, but I did hear some of the broadcasts beamed to South America, and I | 

consider them very good programs, they were fairly well interspersed with H 
music and speeches and descriptions of Canada. I was very pleased with them. | 

Mr. GRAYDON: Were they in Spanish? 3 fi 

Mr. FuLrorD: The two I heard were in English, but I was told there were 
Spanish broadcasts of a similar nature. a 


. 
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Bek | Mr. Graypon: Before we bring Mr. Désy, I ould think Mr. Wilgress 
should find out if it is possible to make available to us some translations of 
‘some of these broadcasts to behind the iron curtain. I think the committee 
ought to have them in order to get an idea of what is being done. 

_ Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): I second that. 


4 The WITNESS: I would prefer that that be left till Mr. Désy appears before 
you. 
t: The CHAIRMAN: And in the meantime Mr. MacDougall might make an 
i analysis of the psychological effect of the broadcasts. 


Mr. MacDouGat.: I have made my analysis, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed? 


The WITNESs: I have an answer to another question which was asked at a 
previous meeting. Mr. Graydon asked at our last meeting if we could give a 
_ percentage or proportion of our heads of missions who were career officers and 
_ those who were non-career officers. I find that of 43 ambassadors, high commis- 
_ sioners, ministers, chargés d’affaires, consuls-general, and consuls who are now 
in tharge of Conadicn posts abroad, 18 were appointed from outside the depart- 
_ ment and 25 had previous service with us. That is about 42 per cent were 
appointed from outside the department. 


; The ambassadors form the largest group. There are 20 of them, and of those 
_ twenty, ten—or exactly half—were appointed from outside the department. 


Now, it may interest members of the committee if I break these figures 
_ down further among the various categories. Of our high commissioners, five 
_ had previous service in the department and one was appointed from outside; 
of our permanent representatives, there are two and both were from the 
_ Department of External Affairs; of ministers, three were appointed from the 
Department of External Affairs and one from outside the department; of the 
-consuls-general, two were appointed from the Department of External Affairs 
and three from outside the department; of chargés d’affaires there are three, 
and they were all from the department; of the consuls, there are three, and 
they were from outside the department. 

One can make a further subdivision of those from outside the department 
_ by enumerating those who were appointed from some other branch of the 
_ public service and those who were not. For instance, of the ten ambassadors 
' who were appointed from outside the department, five were appointed from 
some other branch of the public service and five were from outside the public 
service; of the high commissioners the one from outside the department was 
appointed from another branch of the public service; the minister appointed 
_ from outside the department was not previously in ihe public service; of the 
' consuls-general, there were three from outside the department—two were from 
some other branch of the public service and one from outside; and the three 
_ consuls who are heads of posts were all from another branch of the public service. 
Mr. RicHarD: In fact, there were very few who were not in the public 
- service before their appointment. 
The WITNESS: Seven altogether. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. What were the professions of the people who were appointed from 
_ outside the public service—professions or trades—of those who were appointed 
- from outside the public service.—A. I can mention some of them. One was a 
_ chartered accountant; one was a newspaper man; one, I think, was engaged 
in the tourist trade; one was an educationalist; one had, I believe, an adver- 
 tising business. 
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Q. No lawyers?—A. Another was a manufacturer. I am afraid I do not 
know the occupation of the seventh, but there are no lawyers among — a 
appointed from outside the department. Of course there are lawyers in the 
department and a number of our heads of missions were lawyers. = 

Mr. Bater: No farmers? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, a lot of farmers’ sons. 

The WITNESS: The minister in Oslo, Norway, as I mentioned at the last | 
meeting, has a farm in Peel County. 3 Sa 7 

Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): No medical men? 4 

The WITNEss: I cannot see a medical man here. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, if I may I shall go on to deal with another filestiont 
that was raised at the last meeting. I promised Mr. Green to make a statement — br 
concerning the persons trained in Canada under the Colombo and other plans. ~ 

In response to questions about numbers of people who have come to ~ 
Canada for technical training under the Colombo Plan under the auspices ~ 
the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, two tables have been | a 
prepared. You might wish to have them printed in the record of the meeting. — 

These tables show, first by fields of study and secondly by countries of 4 | 
origin, the numbers of persons trained in Canada through the Technical — 
Cooperation Service which is a division of the Department of Trade anally P 
Commerce. The total is 243 and the list of subjects studied is a long one ~ 
running from animal husbandry to town planning, while the areas of origin — 
extend from Antigua to Yugoslavia. It is interesting to note that the aig 
fields of study have been engineering with 46, public administration with 29, 
railways with 18 and education with 17. The main sending countries have 
been India with 66, Pakistan with 53, Korea and Finland with 10 each and 
Ceylon with 9. Of the total, 99 have come to Canada under the auspices of the 
Colombo Plan. 

I should add that insofar as the United Nations and its Specialized _ 
Agencies are concerned, these lists are not complete since they show only — 
trainees who have been dealt with through the Technical Cooperation Service. 
Some of the Specialized Agencies have sent trainees to Canada independently — 
and we do not have accurate figures about them. For example, we know that 
training programmes in social welfare work were arranged for some 2518 
persons by the Department of National Health and Welfare. We also know — 
that approximately 60 Canada-UNESCO fellowships were awarded by the 
Canadian Council for Reconstruction through UNESCO to nationals of 144 a 
war-damaged countries. fl 

Altogether it seems probable that the number of people sent to Canada ~ 
by the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies would amount to about 260 a 
which with the 99 Colombo plan trainees brings the total to something like 360. 

It may interest the committee to know that there has been an increasing | 
tendency under the Colombo Plan towards emphasis on training in Canada © 4 
as part of a large scale project. For example, arrangements are being com- — 
pleted for a number of technicians to be trained in Canada in photo- -survey a 
work in connection with the aerial survey being carried out for Pakistan. — 
Similarly, arrangements are being made to train Pakistanis in cement making 
in connection with the cement plant to be supplied to that country. es a 

In administering the Colombo programme, it is now the tendency to place _ 
more emphasis on training in the area rather than in Canada. Highly — 4 
qualified candidates have been nominated to meet all requests outstanding — 
for technical experts to provide training in the area. The Technical Coopera- 
_ tion Service now have a roster of about 50 people selected from more than 200: Ue 


a 
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ho have volunteered for work as instructors under the Colombo Plan. The 

director of the Bureau for Technical Cooperation in Ceylon and our representa- 

tives in South Asia are endeavouring to stimulate requests in this field. 

B):! That is, we feel that more good will come of it if a Canadian expert goes 
out to one of these countries to train a large number of people in a particular 

_. vocation, than if we go to the expense of bringing people to Canada. The 

emphasis is now tending to be more in that direction. 

i Mr. GraypDon: In certain cases you would have to bring them here to see 

_ what is being done in certain industries and certain lines of business. I have 

in mind a dietitian who came from India and visited the parliamentary 

_ restaurant and other places to see what was being done. 

} Hon. MEMBER: They should have sent him to a mining camp. 

- Mr. Graypon: I figure that the government would want to bring them 
oy here, I suppose in cases of that kind. They still have to have some system 
~ whereby these trainees would have to be brought here, but I suppose on the 
general policy it is much less expensive to train them over there than here. 
The WITNESS: You are quite right, Mr. Graydon. In many cases the 
_ trainee has to be brought here because it would be difficult to provide training 
in his country. That is, there would not be the facilities with which to give 

him the same training he would receive here. But it is not very economical 
in many instances to bring one man here and train him because when he goes 

_ back he will probably be so engaged in the work he has learned that he will 

not have the time to train others, whereas if a Canadian expert goes to a 

~ country he can conduct courses and train hundreds of people. And of course 

é. we can only bring a limited number of people to Canada. So, it is more 

_ economical to emphasize the other approach, and that is being done. The 

emphasis is now more on sending our experts abroad but it does take a litte 

- organization. 

Mr. GREEN: I am very grateful, Mr. Wilgress, for that information. I 
think you mentioned there were some men coming here from south Korea, 
and it might be helpful to the committee if you could give us a rough outline 
of the part Canada is taking in helping to rehabilitate south Koreans. I ask 
that because I was reading in the current issue of the U.S. News and World 
Report interview in which the Minister of Foreign Affairs for south Korea Mr. 

_Pyun said that the plans for rehabilitating south Koreans were not working out. 
very well at all. It was quite a disturbing interview and he said that the 

transportation of supplies and so on was under military control in south 

Korea, and as a result of this other things took second place. Military needs 

always come first and I am just wondering what part Canada is taking in that 

rehabilitation because it seems very important to me that south Koreans 
should receive special assistance. 

The WITNESS: South Korea is receiving special assistance, but it is done: 
through a United Nations agency, that is the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency. (UNKRA) which was set up by the general assembly in 

_ 1950 to “plan and supervise rehabilitation and relief” in Korea. The govern- 

~ ment of Canada contributed $7,250,000 (Canadian) to the work of this agency 

in 1951 and is at the present time the second largest contributor. The United 

States has so far contributed $10 million (U.S.) as a first instalment on a 

pledge of $162,500,000. The United Kingdom has approved a contribution of 

_ $28 million (U.S.) of which $700,000 (U.S.) has been paid. Other govern- 

* ment contributions paid in total approximately $400,000 (U.S.). In addition 

the agency has received from governments contributions in kind worth 

approximately $600.000 (U.S.). It has acted as channel for other contributions 
71687—23 
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in kind to the emergency relief programme received from non-governmental ~ 
organizations. e.g., the United Church of Canada, Canadian Lutheran World — 
Relief and the Salvation Army of Canada. 

Canada is a member of the advisory committee of UNKRA which also 
includes the United Kingdom, the United States, India and Uruguay. The 
principal function of this committee is to advise the agent general with regard 
to major financial, procurement, distribution and other economic problems 
relating to the agency’s plans and operations. At the present | time the 
Canadian representative is also the chairman of the advisory committee. 

Because of the prolongation of the cease-fire talks, UNKRA has not yet 
been able to commence large-scale operations. Present relief work is under- 
taken by the unified command through its Civil Assistance Command 
(UNCACK). UNKRA, in the meantime, is engaged in undertaking field 
studies, hiring staff and making the necessary arrangements to go into effect 
when it assumes full responsibility for all rehabilitation work when conditions 
in Korea permit this. The advisory committee at its meeting in New York 
on November 24, 1952, approved the agency’s $70 million programme of relief 
and rehabilitation provided the agent general of UNKRA is able to obtain full 
co-operation from the Korean authorities in implementing the various parts 
of the programme. The principal items to be undertaken under the programme 
are: The development of projects in the fields of agricultural research, irri- — 
gation and land reclamation, rehabilitation of damaged industrial plants, 
increase in electric power capacity, restoration of port facilities and railroads, 
development of Korean coal field for local needs, initiation of a Korean housing © 
programme and restoring schools and libraries. 

The agent general of UNKRA in implementing the approved programme 
will consult with the unified command to ensure that none of the suggested 
activities under the programme will conflict with the prevailing military 
situation in Korea. | 

So you will see that the agency is dealing mostly with the long-term 
projects and immediate relief is being undertaken by the unified command 
under its Civil Assistance Command. 

Mr. GREEN: I take it the statement of the south Korean foreign minister 
is correct. That the military authorities are the only ones doing anything. 
How long would it be before the United Nations step into the field, for it — 
does seem to me it is very important that we should get the work done as 
quickly as possible. ; 

The WITNESS: They are working, of course, on these long-term rehabili- © 
tation projects. They have quite a large staff in Korea and they are doing ~ 
what they can. They have also acted as agents for turning over relief supplies 4 
to the Civil Assistance Command who would do the actual distribution in 
Korea. 


Mr. GREEN: Would the scheme be broad enough to help south Korean 
veterans who have been discharged from the army to become rehabilitated. 
I am referring to many of them who were wounded and there is no provision ~ 
for helping them at the present time. Is this scheme wide enough to assist 
work of that kind. j 

The Witness: I should think it would be broad enough to assist in a 
scheme of that type, its terms of reference are the rehabilitation of south ~ 
Korea. 

Mr. GRAYDON: May I ask you, Mr. Wilgress, if you can help me on this? — 
In the returns brought down the other day in the House the member for 
Nanaimo asked a question about this very matter and had the answer given &- 
by the Minsiter of National Defence that something over $7 million had been © 
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i given to the appropriate United Nations fund. I was unable to find where 
4 that vote was. I could not locate it in the accounts, and I was wondering if 
_ that could be located. 

. The WITNESS: That was in- 1951. 

Mr. GRAYDON: Was it made in one bulk payment. 


The WITNESS: Yes, that was $7,250,000. The agency was having difficulty 
in getting going and had an urgent requirement for funds, and other govern- 
ments for constitutional or parliamentary reasons could not provide the money 
quickly, so we stepped in and it was possible for us to provide our contribu- 
_ tion and in effect we really got the agency going with this $7,250,000. 


Mr. GRAYDON: Was that supplementary estimates or regular estimates for 
1950? 


Mr. MAcCDONNELL (Dept. of External Affairs): It was supplementary 
estimates. ; 


Mr. FRASER: In regard to experts sent over to these countries, how do you 
handle them. What, I mean is, do you give them a term of years to be there 
and what arrangements are made after for their return to Canada. 


The WITNESS: They are engaged for whatever time is required to accom- 
plish their work. I can give you some examples. 


Mr. FRASER: That is what I would like to have. I want those who went 
from here over there and have been taken out of their industry here on loan ~ 
to your department. 


The WITNESS: I think perhaps it will answer your question if I give you 
some information about the experts who have been offered to south Asian 
countries in the programme under the Colombo plan. 

_ For instance, an officer of a fishing concern in British Columbia has served 
as commercial fisheries consultant to the government of Ceylon. I do not 
know the period for which he was appointed, but he has been there for the 
last 18 months. 

An officer of the Commonwealth Biological Institute last year went on a 

_ three-month mission to India and Pakistan to investigate the possibility of 
_ Setting up Commonwealth Biological Institutes in these countries. As a result 
of his survey India and Pakistan made an application for assistance under the 

Colombo plan for setting up Commonwealth Biological stations. Action is now 

being taken to establish these stations and it is anticipated that he will be 
_ returning to the sub-continent to serve as director for the stations in both 
countries. It will be a contract for a term of years and he will be brought 
_ back after he has fulfilled his task. 

; Similarly, a professor of agriculture at the Ontario Agricultural College 
_ is serving in Ceylon for a period of three years as head of the Department of 
_ Agriculture of the University of Ceylon at Peridenia. 

5 A professor of the Soils Department of the University of Alberta has been 
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lent to Ceylon for a period of one year as director of a soils division of the 
government of Ceylon. ° 

Then, fishing captains have recently left for Ceylon where they will direct 
the instructional work carried on by the fishing boats “Canadian” and “North 
Star” under the pilot plant fisheries project. 

Similarly a refrigeration expert has been in Ceylon for eighteen months 
in connection with the same fisheries project. 

An agricultural and cooperative mission consisting of four experts has 
been sent to India, Pakistan and Ceylon for a period of three months to investi- 
gate what further technical assistance we can give in the agricultural and 
cooperative fields. 
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ek wa 
I mention these simply as illustrations because I have not eat ae f Ml 
details with me this morning. 
Mr. FRASER: What I want to find out is: they are taken nut of organiza- 
tions and industries like refrigeration and they are sent over there, but under 
our plan here we are helping them over there to manufacture, on the eroanea R 
‘refrigeration—are we? oa 
The Witness: Not manufacture exactly. What you mean is setting up 
refrigeration plants which these countries can use. 
Mr. FRASER: Yes. a 
The WITNESS: This was in connection with the fisheries project and of 
course training in refrigeration technique is very necessary to show them how — 
to operate the plants. 4 
Mr. FRASER: You have tractor experts to show them how to run a ~ 
tractor, you have men qualified for that purpose? a 
The WITNESS: Yes, there have been tractor experts. That was a United 
Nations project. : zs 
Mr. CoLDWELL: Are we sending model boats to Ceylon? ; 
The Witness: Yes, these Canadian fishing boats the “Canadian” and ~ 
“North Star” under the pilot plant fisheries project. 
Mr. Bater: Isn’t Professor Hardy over there in connection with that | 
agricultural engineering from the University of Saskatchewan? 


el |: 


The Witness: I do not see his name here, but this is not a complete list.9 


Mr. FRASER: When these men are loaned for work over there, does the — . 
department here pay their salaries and expenses. ; 


The WITNESS: The administration of the Colombo plan is dealt with by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, so the Technical Cooperation Service © q 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce would pay their salaries and — 
expenses and it would come out of the Department of External Affairs vote A | 
for the Colombo plan—the technical assistance part of it: ., ay 

Mr. FRASER: And arrangements are made for their return to wissen and § 
into their own positions again. “4 


The WITNESS: Yes. 
Mr. GrRAypon: I suppose it would not be possible for Mr. Cavell to be back — 
in time to give evidence before the committee? How long will he be? ~ ; q 
The WITNESS: He left on the 19th and I think he is due back sometime in 
April. al 
The CHAIRMAN: It may be possible to have him then. a 
Mr. COLDWELL: He gave some excellent evidence last year, a 


Mr. Graypon: If it would be possible at all to have Mr. Cavell come before 
us, it would be very helpful. , 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that the tables mentioned by Mr. og be 
inserted in our record as an appendix? 


Agreed. i i 


! } 
| 


There are no more statements to make. Is there any more questioning 


Mr. QUELCH: When we send men to the different countries where there i 
-a degree of political unrest, does the government or the United Nations provi 
any form of insurance, or is that left for the individual to cover himself? 
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MONDAY, MARCH 2, 1953 


ITEMS Nos. 85, 86, 87 
Main Estimates of the Department of External Affairs 


WITNESSES: 
Mr. L. D. Wilgress, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; 


Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of. State for External 
4 Affairs. (RR 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, March 2, 1953. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. this 
_ day. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. 


' Members present: Messrs. Bater, Benidickson, Bennett, Bradette, Coldwell, 
Croll, Fleming, Gauthier (Lac St. Jean), Gauthier (Portneuf), Graydon, Higgins, 


ps) Jutras, Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), Low, MacDougall, MacInnis, McCusker, 
~ Quelch, Robichaud, Stick. 


en In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. L. D. Wilgress, 
_ Under-Secretary, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary; Mr. S. D. 


Hemsley, Finance Division, and Mr. J. R. Barker, Exec. Asst. to the Under- 
Secretary. 


4 


i Item No. 85—Main Estimat 


es of the Department of External Affairs—was 
further considered. 


Mr. Wilgress was questioned briefly and retired. 


is Agreed,—That Mr. Jean Désy, Director General of the International Ser- 
4 vice of the C.B.C., be heard by this Committee on Thursday, March 12. 


Item No. 85 was adopted. 


rs Mr. R. M. Macdonnell was called and questioned. 

Y Item No. 86—Passport Office—was adopted. 

4 

a Item No. 87—Representation abroad—was considered. 
Pas 


3 At 12.45 o’clock 
_ Friday, March 6.’ 
4 E. W. INNES, 
= Clerk of the Committee. 


p.m., the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m., 


" 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


March 2, 1953. 
11.00 a.m. 


j The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum, and I wish to thank you 
4 again. I see we have here this morning some members from Toronto. 


Before we proceed, we would like to arrange for our next meeting. Shall 
_ we leave it to Thursday of this week? 


a 
2 Some hon. Mempsers: No. 
; 
j 


The CHairMaN: Friday? Will we hold it at 11 o’clock on Friday? 
Agreed. 


Mr. GRAYDON: May I make it quite clear that this is a very temporary 
_ arrangement. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Wilgress has a statement to make, so we will carry 
On with the first item of the Department of External Affairs estimates. 


Mr. MacDovuga.L: Would it meet with the approval of the committee if we 
reverted back to questions raised at previous meetings? We have as yet no 
, copies of the transcript of what has transpired at the External Affairs meeting 
so far. A sort of slight disagreement arose with respect to this joint committee 
that Mr. Wilgress suggested—I think he termed it a joint political committee 
s having to do with the co-ordination of his department with the International 
_ Service of the C.B.C. At the time this was discussed I objected to the word 
a “political”, and someone in the committee—I think possibly the chairman—sug- 
¥ gested that we do what we could to find a more suitable word. Now, true, ‘in 
the final analysis, politics is the science and art of government, but a great 
number of people do not understand it in that way, and I am wondering if it is 
__ an established fact that it must be a political:committee, or would the committee 
_ agree to changing it to the name of Joint Educational Committee of the Inter- 
- national Service. I would like to have Mr. Wilgress’ opinion on that. 

i Mr. GRAYDON: Are you suggesting that we should change the names of the 
parties to educational parties in Canada? 3 
4 Mr. MacDouca..: Not at all, Mr. Graydon. 


a 
a 
& 


a Mr. Dana Wilgress, Under Secretary of State, Department of External Affairs, 
called: 


The WITNESS: It was not a committee to which I referred in my statement 
as being known by that name: it ‘was to be a new section of the department. 
It is a political coordination section in the department. I hoped I had made it 
_ Clear that it was to coordinate what we, loosely, called the political divisions, 
_ that is the divisions that are concerned with questions pertaining to foreign 
_ policy. We have in the department administrative divisions and other divisions 
_ known as political divisions which have to deal with questions of foreign 
policy, such as the geographic divisions, the United Nations divisions, and 
our division dealing with NATO. This section -was to obtain information 
from all these divisions and then pass it on to the C.B.C.LS., so we thought 
that a good name for this section, which was to be a very small one, would be 
political coordination section, that is, it was to coordinate material on foreign 
policy. That was the reason we had decided to give it that name. So it was 
not a committee I was referring to, it was a section in the department. 
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Mr. MacDoucaLL: That was quite my understanding and if I used the word — 
“committee”, I used it too loosely. You feel that that is the proper nomencla- 4 
ture to use? ag 

The WitNEss: It happens to suit our practice in the department because, | 
as I said, we have been referring to these divisions in a rather loose way as 
administrative divisions and political divisions, and this was to coordinate 
material from the political divisions. That is what we had hit upon as being | 
a descriptive name—it was a convenient term. There will be very little 


a 
, 
4 


publicity given to this term. It is an internal matter, a matter of internal 
housekeeping in order to make more effective the political guidance we give j 
to the C.B.C.LS. : 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to refer to the remark made by Mr. ~ 
MacDougall about our not having the printed record of our first meeting. | 
This delay has been occasioned by the fact that Mr. Pearson left for New York | 
the same afternoon that he was before our committee, and the transcript had 
to be sent to him at the United Nations in New York and it has just come back. 
The printing will be proceeded with immediately. 

Mr. MacDouGALL: I was not complaining, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I might say the transcript is at the printer’s now. I just 
wanted to explain the reason for the delay in printing. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I now have only a very brief statement to 
make this morning. I want to correct a statement I made at the last meeting. 
Mr. Graydon asked if I knew whether Mr. Nik Cavell, Administrator of the 
Colombo Plan, was likely to be back in Ottawa in order that he might testify 
before this committee. I mentioned to Mr. Graydon, in reply to that question, 
that I thought Mr. Cavell was coming back to Ottawa the latter part of April. 
I now find that is incorrect, that he is not due back in Ottawa until the end of 
May or the beginning of June, so I fear it will not be possible for him to appear — 
before you this year. mt 

As I mentioned at the last meeting of the committee, I have been in touch 
with Mr. Desy and he said he would be very glad to come before you and — 
do what he could to answer any questions. He is to be in Ottawa on Wednesday — 
of this week and I am to talk over with him then as to the probable date of his 
appearance before the committee, and so I would like to know if it would meet 
the convenience of the members of the committee if he appeared before you, 
say, on Wednesday or Thursday of next week. I do not think it would be 
convenient for him to appear this week, because Mr. Decore is absent and 
Mr. Decore is very anxious to be present when Mr. Desy gives his testimony. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we decide, then, as a tentative date, Thursday of 
next week? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Stick: Make it the afternoon instead of the morning, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes, because there is this clash of meetings between one % 
committee and another. It would facilitate matters if we could have a meeting 
in the afternoon while the House is meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: On Thursday afternoon? 
Agreed. 
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Mr. GRAYDON: That would be perfectly agreeable as far as I am concerned, ~ 
but I think we will need Mr. Désy for more than one sitting and so perhaps a _ 
second meeting could be arranged for the evening of Thursday. if 

Mr. CRoLL: You mean go on in the afternoon and continue in the evening? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will meet in the afternoon and evening? : 

Mr. GRAYDON: Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
Agreed. 


: Mr. Wilgress has completed his statement. As you know, we always start 
on the first item, departmental administration, which allows us to have a 
general discussion. If there is no more general discussion or questions that 
you want to ask Mr. Wilgress, or if there are no more special matters you wish 
to bring up, then we will get on the beam and discuss other items of the 
_department’s estimates. 

Mr. FLEMING: May I bring up one matter, Mr. Chairman? For reasons 
that have been mentioned, due to clashes of committee meetings, this is the 
first time I have been at the committee this session. It may therefore be that 
without the record being available I may be dealing with something that has 
already been covered. I wonder if Mr. Wilgress would make a statement 
‘concerning the position of the Baltic countries in regard to the matter of 
‘recognition now. I may say, by way of background, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
aware, of course, of the difficulties that confronted this country and a good 
“many other countries when the Russians overran the three Baltic countries, 
‘Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, swallowed them up and engaged in mass 
“Massacres and mass deportations of the leaders in these countries, and did 
everything possible to destroy their identity as nations and as peoples. 

: What is the position today of this country in regard to recognition of 
those three countries? The United States has never granted any form of 
Tecognition to Russian absorption of these three countries. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before Mr. Wilgress answers that, I would like to interrupt 
and warmly welcome Mr. Higgins. I am glad to see him at the committee 
this morning, apparently in good health. 

: The WITNESS: In reply to the questions just asked by Mr. Fleming, I 
‘would not like to give an offhand statement in reply because it is a rather 
‘tricky question and I would like to investigate and prepare a statement which 
Tnay be delivered at the next meeting of the committee. 

_ Mr. FLtemtinc: I do not want to take Mr. Wilgress off balance on a question 
like that, Mr. Chairman. I just want to say this about it by way of explanation. 
‘Whatever may have been done at the time was, I think, done in an atmosphere 
very different from the atmosphere that prevails today regarding Soviet 
Russia, and if steps were taken then to give any form of countenance to the 
‘Russian absorption of those countries, we would be interested to.know what 
Steps, if any, are open to this country, or in contemplation, with a view to 
withdrawal of any form of countenancing of what the Russians did at that 
lime. It was one of the worst crimes of modern history—what the Russians 
did in those countries. 


_ The CHarrman: Are there any further questions of a general nature on 
‘tem No. 85? 


Vote 86. 
Mr. Wilgress will withdraw now. 


Mr. FLEMING: Will there be any questions on item No. 87? When we 


liscuss item No. 87 we might like to have Mr. Wilgress here. 
it 


_. The Cuarrman: There was a general statement made about representa- 
fon abroad. Of course we have not got our printed record yet. 


_ Mr. Fiemine: I was going to ask— 
The CHAIRMAN: You may ask it now, then, Mr. Fleming. 


| Mr. FLEMING: It probably has been asked, and if so I am sorry for bring- 
og it up again, but will Mr. Wilgress say something by way of further 
Xplanation or enlargement of the new diplomatic representation to Spain, 
r the exchange of ambassadors with that country. Has that been covered? 


yi 
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suant to the gradual development of our repre- 
ceeding very slowly in rounding out our 
representation for two reasons: one financial, and the other personnel. The 
personnel factor, of course, is even more important than the financial because 
it takes a long time to train personnel. The department has expanded very — 
rapidly. We had, before the war, only 32 officers; in 1945 we had 94, and now 
we have 277. But even with that we are very hard pressed to staff the 50-odd 
missions we have throughout the world, so we have had to proceed very slowly. 
This representation in Spain is considered desirable in order to round out our. 
representation in the western European countries, and it should be taken, + 
I think, in that light. That is the chief reason why we have decided to 
exchange diplomatic missions with Spain. I do not think this step should be 
regarded as having any undue significance. We have always, in a sense, 
recognized the present regime in Spain ever since other countries recognized it. — 
Our interests in Spain have been looked after by the British embassy in that ig 
country. It is true that pursuant to a resolution of the United Nations passed F 
in 1946, certain countries which had embassies in Spain withdrew their ambassa- — 
dors, but pursuant to a resolution passed in 1950 those countries restored their — 
representation. The preamble of the United Nations resolution of 1950 is ase 


follows: mS 
That the establishment of diplomatic relations and the exchange 
of ambassadors and ministers with a government does not imply any 


judgment upon the domestic policy of that government. a 


The Witness: This is pur 
sentation abroad. We have been pro 


Now, this is, I think, a well recognized principle in international relations 
that is, in recognizing a government you are not implying approval or disap- . 
proval of the domestic policy of that government. It is simply a means of ; 
conducting diplomatic relations with that government in the interests of both — 
countries. 4 

Mr. CoLDWELL: While we are on the question of enlarging our diplomatic 
missions, has thought ever been given to representing Canada in the Far East? 
In Indonesia, for example. The question of our trade, and the importance of 
the Far East is such that you would think we should be considering some > 
representation in that area. ae 


The Witness: As the committee will recall, one of the recommendations | 

of this committee at the last session was that we should strengthen our repre-_ 
_ sentation in south and southeast Asia. The department have given consideratio td 
to that whole question and when I made my statement a week ago toda 
I referred to the fact that we hoped to make an announcement shortly on the 
opening of two new missions. I also mentioned that before we could make 
such an announcement certain discussions with the governments concerned had 
to be completed, and, therefore, while I could say we were going to open U ) 
new offices, I could not give the locations or the names of the countries in 
which those offices would be located. So, I think if you can be patient you 


will see before very long an announcement that Canada has decided to opel 
two new diplomatic missions in that area. | 
By Mr. Robichaud: ; 
Q. Before Mr. Wilgress leaves, may I be permitted to ask a further 
question? Has any further consideration been given to establishing diploma c 
relations with Vatican City in Rome?—A. No, no further consideration h 1s 
been given to that. a 


—_ 


a 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Has the proposed exchange of representatives of ambassadorial statu 
any bearing at all on the present moves which we understand are largel 
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ee: from American sources to obtain bases in Spain for NATO?—-A. No, they have’ 
no relation to that at all. They are concerned with Canadian interests. We 


have a considerable interest in trade with Spain. That has been evidenced by 
the fact that the Department of Trade and Commerce have maintained a trade | 
commissioner in Spain for some years and it is now felt that the interests of 
Canada in that country require representation by a diplomatic mission. 

Q. How large will the mission be in total personnel?—A. It will be an 
ordinary diplomatic mission, consisting of an ambassador, one or two secretaries 
and supporting staff. 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. Has Spain an ambassador to Canada?—-A. No, the agreement is that 
we should exchange ambassadors with Spain. Up until now Spain has been 
represented by a consul general in Montreal. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. What policy has been pursued by the department with respect to ~ 
appointment of military attaches—by military I am including air and naval 
representatives also—to missions, say with ambassadorial status?—A. That is 
really a question for the Department of National Defence. They consult with 
us and they decide at which posts they feel it will be most advantageous for 
them to have military, naval or air attaches, and we make the necessary 
arrangements to have those attaches attached to our missions. 


By Mr. Robichaud: 


Q. Are they on the payroll of your department?—A. Their salaries and 
allowances are paid by National Defence. They are attached to the mission and 
as such come under the general supervision of the head of the mission but only 
so far as policy and disciplinary measures are concerned. 

Q. Could you furnish us with a list of those missions to which military 
attaches are attached and the numbers of them? Would you have that within 
your information?—-A. We would be pleased to furnish such a list showing the 
military, naval and air attaches attached to our missions. 


By Mr. Coldwell: , 
Q. We have some labour attaches; how many are there?—A. One in 
Washington.:. 
_Q. I thought there was also one in London?—A. There is also a labour 
attache in London. ; 
Q. Those are the only two?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Higgins: 
Q. What is the future outlook for the sale of salted fish to Spain?— 
A. That is one of the reasons, of course, why the Department of Trade and 
Commerce have been taking such an interest with trade in Spain. Whether 
this will improve or not I do not know, but this has been a factor. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Are the military attaches given immunities on the same basis as the 
diplomatic attaches?—-A. Yes, being attached to the mission they have the 
diplomatic privileges and immunities of a member of a mission. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


‘Q. I wonder, Mr. Wilgress, if perhaps we should not have the full picture. 
That is, military attaches attached to the various embassies here in Ottawa 
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from other countries as well. If that could be provided I think that would 
be very useful—A. That information will be provided. We have to bear in 
mind these arrangements are usually reciprocal. If we send a military attache 
to a country, that country usually wants to reciprocate. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. ee We are pleased to have had 
you with us. 


Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are now on item 86, Passport Office Administration. 
Is the item carried? 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. Just a minute. Mr. Macdonnell, in connection with our passport office, 
how many passports during the last fiscal year have been cancelled or revoked 
for any reason and for what reasons were they cancelled and revoked?— 
A. I have not got the figures of the numbers of passports that have been can- 
celled or revoked, but we will look into that. Perhaps I could bring that to 
the next meeting. 

Q. Yes, I would like to have that. I am particularly anxious to know 
what passports have been revoked and cancelled because of people using them 
for the purpose of going behind the Iron Curtain. That is the purpose of 
asking the question. I am not interested in cancellation or revocation for 
routine purposes. Our procedure here is quite different, as I understand it, to 
the procedure followed in Washington in connection with questionable people 
seeking a passport to leave this country and those seeking a passport to leave 
the United States. I understand that in Washington—and I go by a press 
conference which was given by Dean Acheson in June of 1951, I think, in 
which he details six different steps by which these passports were examined 
and investigated, having in mind the seriousness of the situation that each one 
brought forward. Do we here in Canada follow anything like that procedure, 
or what is our procedure when somebody makes application for a passport 
and you are suspicious that the passport is going to be used behind the Iron 
Curtain for reasons we think are not entirely Canadian?—A. That problem 
has been approached from a rather different angle in Canada to that used in 
the United States and the practice has been to issue passports but to indicate 
that the holders who travel to a designated list of countries, the Iron Curtain 
countries, must report their arrival and departure to Canadian diplomatic 
missions in those countries or to United Kingdom missions where there is no 
Canadian representation. There is a need for people to travel, for example, 
for business reasons to the Iron Curtain countries and in order to facilitate 
that travel and at the same time to have a check on all Canadian passport 
holders who visit those countries we have followed that practice now for some 
years. 

Q. What good does it do to have them report when they get there?— 
A. It gives us a good deal of information about their movements and the kinds 
of people who are travelling in that area. 

Q. Well, what if a person goes to Czechoslovakia, say he goes from here to 
attend some kind of a suspicious peace conference or something of that kind 
and suppose he does not turn up at the embassy at Prague? What happens 
to him?—-A. That fact might become known to our people—the mere fact of 
non-reporting. Of course there is also the fact that we have found that people 


do not need passports in order to make those journeys if they are sufficiently 


within the confidence of the regimes of those countries; they can travel without 
passports quite handily. / 
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- Q. Do you say some of them do travel without passports to those 
4 ee I would not like to make a definite assertion, but the indications 
are very much along those lines. 

Q. If they did, how could they get back to Canada?—-A. You don’t require 
a passport to re-enter Canada. You simply have to establish that you are a 
| a Dec nadian citizen by birth or naturalization. 

ke Q. How can they do it without a passport?—A. By a certificate of natural- 
ier ization or a birth certificate, for example. It would undoubtedly mean a 
7 _ longer inquiry at the port of eniey and perhaps some administrative delay, but 
_ I think the point could be proved so as to satisfy Canadian law. 

@ By Mr. MacInnis: 

@ Q. I understand that a passport is merely a document of identity. It does 


‘not carry anything beyond that?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. That may be, but I have never been able to fully agree with that point 
of view. A passport is certainly something more than to say your name is 
| Angus MacInnis and you look like Angus MacInnis and your signature is like 
| Angus MacInnis’. I think that when you get a passport in other countries 
% _they regard it as more than a piece of paper saying you are such and such 
person and this is your picture. 

aa Mr. MacInnis: They act accordingly. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. It may be from a strictly technical point of view that is so, but there 
a are other countries as I understand it that do take greater precautions than 
-we do in the issuance of passports to these people, and I am wondering 
" whether we have developed looseness about this and it should be tightened up. 
_ So, I think the committee should make recommendations in connection with it. 
_ We did make recommendations previously to review the whole question of 
passports where people are going to Iron Curtain countries. I have not been 
| able to find any documents saying that anything has been done to tighten up 
_ regulations despite the fact that the committee has so recommended. I think 
| it is something that this committee should investigate now.—A. Mr. Graydon, 
' the subject has been under continued review. We have found that there are a 
' good many difficulties in the situation. A passport is, after all, as has been 
| said, a certificate of identity. It is not a certificate of respectability and while 
1g it is easier to travel with one, it is possible to travel without one, and the mere 
a refusal of a passport would not, without exit controls, prevent certain persons 
_ visiting iron curtain countries since they could leave Canada on direct transpor- 
_ tation facilities, or acquire a travel document from the country which had a 
ee cular interest in their visit; and the refusal of passports to persons visiting 
iron curtain countries would cause hardship in some cases since a number of 
Piravellers, for example, business men going to Leningrad for the fur sales 
have legitimate reasons for their visits. So, while there are abroad some 
travellers to iron curtain countries making false and derogatory statements 
“about Canada and other western countries, that has not been thought to be a 
sufficient reason for denying them consular facilities. I think we ought to 
draw a distinction between the ordinary passport carried by a traveller which 
4q _ simply is a certificate of identity and the official passports which are issued to 
_ those travelling on government business, which, of course, mean a great deal 
_ more. ' 
Mr. COLDWELL: Mr. Graydon mentioned the Washington practise. What 
i is the British practise? 
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The WitnEss: I do not know. 
Mr. CoLpDWELL: It might be as well to bring that too. 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. I am rather interested in persons behind the iron curtain coming to 
Canada. What are the regulations regarding that?—A. I cannot speak on this 
with authority because that, of course, is a question of our immigration laws 
and regulations. In general, I think it is fair to say that very careful examina- 
tion is given to any people from that part of the world who wish to enter 
Canada either as immigrants or as visitors, and, of course, there are a few 
immigrants still coming from that part of the world. 


Q. I am not speaking from the standpoint of immigration, but from the 


standpoint of people from behind the iron curtain coming to visit Canada, not 
to settle here. Have you any rules or regulations regarding that? What are 
they?—A. These regulations are administered by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, and the applications are considered with great care and 
caution. 

@. Do you know the people coming here? Do they have to consult you 
at all as to why they are coming here, and how long they will be here, and is 
there any increase in the number of people coming here?—-A. That is a matter 
which is administered very largely by the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. We would, I think, be consulted in occasional doubtful cases, 
but by and large they have their rules including security rules, which they 
administer. 

Q. Do they not have passports from their own country? Is there any 
regulation about them having passports coming in here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does not that come under you or is it under immigration?—-A. No. The 
traveller obtains a passport or other travel documents from his own government 
and he presents it to the Canadian immigration inspectors with whatever visas 
or stamps may be necessary, but that would not be a matter for our department 
to be concerned with. 


Q. The basis of my question is: I read somewhere—and I think there is 


some truth in it—that in the Kremlin today in Russia there are certain countries ~ 


which they specify, and where permission is asked to visit these countries—and 
Canada I think, is in a position of being down as a priority—they have a pool 


there whereby people say in Czechoslovakia or Hungary behind the iron — 


curtain who ask for permission and get permission or passports are sent to a 
general pool in Moscow and permission to travel to different countries is 
allocated by preference through Moscow. For instance, Moscow wants 10 or 
-15 people to come to Canada, and the priority is the United States, and they 
can manipulate permission or passports and send them to Canada. I think 
there is something in this and that is the basis of my question. 


What I want to know is, has there been any increase in the number of ~* 


people asking permission to come from behind the iron curtain to Canada. I. 


would like to check the accuracy of the statement. Is there any way to get 
it through you or some other department?—A. We have not got. the figures. 
The Department of Citizenship and Immigration I am sure would have figures 
showing arrivals. It is rather difficult to discuss these matters involving 


security, but I think you can be assured that very close scrutiny is given to 
all applications. 


@. Can you find out for this committee, if it is within the jurisdiction of © 


the committee; if it is not Iam out of order, and I could get it from the immigra- 
tion department. Has there been an increase in the number who have asked 


ee permission to come to Canada in the last year?—-A. We would be glad to 
nd out. 
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By Mr. Jutras: 
Q. You mentioned an official passport. Is that more than the ordinary 
_ passport? Technically, I believe, the only difference between the two is that 
one has the word “official” on it and that is very much the same as the other. 
_ There is nothing more said on the passport except the word “official”.—A. Yes, 
_ and that of course means that the holder of the passport is an official repre- 
“sentative of his government and the implied request is that he should be 
treated as such by other governments in the countries in which he travels. 

@. Are they issued only to direct representatives of the government or 
sometimes issued to, for instance, businessmen who may be going somewhere 
and might be asked to take a point for the government?—-A. On the whole they 
are issued to officials of the government or Beenie who are undertaking a 
mission for the government. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Or a member of parliament. 

The WITNESS: Or a member of parliament. 

Mr. JuTrAs: Are they always issued for a temporary period or are there 
people who have permanent official passports? 

' The Witness: No, they are issued for the period during which the official 
mission is to be conducted. ' 

Mr. Hiccins: What routine is followed when a person like the red dean 
wishes to enter Canada? 

The WITNEss: I hesitate to answer that question, because it is essentially 
a matter for the immigration branch of the Department of Citizenship. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is rather difficult, I believe, for an official of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs to answer for another department. 

Mr. McCusker: When it comes to the attention of the department that a 
Canadian is visiting behind the iron curtain without a passport are steps taken 
to investigate the purpose of his visit? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 
Mr. HicciIns: ‘What routine was followed in this particular case? 
The WITNESS: I do not know, but I will make inquiries. 
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By Mr. Bennett: 
Q. You do issue passports to all countries.—A. Yes. ; 
¥ Q. But people could say they were visiting France this year and use the 
- same passport for Czechoslovakia next year and you would nee know?—A. 
That is quite true. 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. May I come back to the application for passports. Upon what grounds 
_ do you revoke passports generally?—-A. I think we will find when we come 
to prepare the figures you asked for that very few passports have been revoked. 
One ground that has been found necessary to employ in denying passport 
facilities is this: There are people who have obtained advances from the 
government, people who were stranded in other countries. They have given an 
_ undertaking to repay the sum advanced, and they are not entitled under 
normal circumstances to passport facilities until they have wiped out that 
debt. It has sometimes been necessary to deny passport facilities in these 
» cases. 
Q. A passport, as you say, is just one of these papers that identifies a per- 
son or helps to collect a debt. Either it is something more than what you said, 
or it is not of very great importance; because if you can travel all over the 


‘ 
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world without a passport, what is the use of paying $5 for a passport? I can- 

not believe that we are not somehow or other laying too little emphasis upon — 
this question of passports. There is something more to a passport than simply : 
what has been said here this morning. In my opinion the fact you take a pass- — 
port away from a man because he owes the country some money and leave it 
with a man who may be doing some subversive activities seems to me not © 
to add up. That is the thing that bothers me. 


By Mr. Stick: 8 
Q. Is it necessary for a citizen of Great Britain to have a passport to come 


to Canada? Ido not think it is?—A. No. 
Q. So citizens of Great Britain can come to visit Canada without the neces- — 


sary passport?—A. If they comply with the immigration regulations. 
Mr. RosicHaub: From France you do not need a passport. 


By Mr. Croll: 

Q. Mr. Macdonnell, do I understand you to say to the committee that a — 
Canadian or any person at all can obtain transportation by way of boat or air — 
to any country outside Canada,—forgetting the United States for the moment,— 
to any country across the ocean without first presenting a passport?—A. I did 
not intend to make as broad a statement as that. What I was suggesting is @ 

-that a person proceeding to iron curtain countries by selecting direct trans-_ 
portation, perhaps on a boat to the Baltic, a Polish vessel for example, might — 
find the absence of a passport no handicap. 

Mr. MacInnis: One person might, another might not. 

The Witness: In other words, if the government of a country at the other 
end were interested in arranging a journey for a Canadian by that route the ~ 
absence of a passport would, I think, be of relatively little importance. When 
it comes to crossing friendly frontiers, of course, it is much more difficult if 
not impossible to move without a passport. 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. Have you a form of passport issued which is a general passport and 
another for a visit to a specified area or country?—-A. Passports are issued to ~ 
all countries. 

Q. Just a general passport?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if it is a general passport, a man could visit behind the iron — 
curtain if he wanted to. He has not to specify all the countries he wants to - 
visit—A. Not when applying for a passport. ) 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. I think when they are applied to all countries there are certain desig- © 
nated countries and there is a little slip goes in the passport or is attached % 
to it saying that certain privileges that normally would be given to Canadians 
cannot be expected in certain countries. I am not sure which ones these are, 
but perhaps you could tell us just which ones are in these cases.—A. I think, 
Mr. Graydon, that what you have in mind is the notice to travellers that is 
placed in the passports, and I might read it. 

Q. Yes, please do.—A. 


Owing to difficulties which may be encountered by Canadian — 
travellers abroad, holders of Canadian passports who intend to visit — 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, the | 
Soviet Zone of Occupation in Germany, or the Union of Soviet Socialist _ 
Republics are required before undertaking such visits to notify the 


5 


a 
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Passport Officer, 38 Bank Street, Ottawa, or the nearest Canadian 
diplomatic or consular officer abroad of their travel plans and of the 
- length and purpose of their visits. 

On arrival in any of the countries named, Canadian travellers are 
required to furnish to the nearest Canadian or United Kingdom diplo-- 
matic or consular officer particulars of their passports and home addresses 
together with details of ther itineraries. They should keep in close 
touch with the appropriate Canadian or United Kingdom Officers and 
on leaving the country should notify the officer to whom they last 
reported. 


Failure to comply with these requirements may result in withdrawal 
of passport facilities. 


: Mr. CROLL: It seems to me that should have another purpose. Suppose 
| a Canadian is going to Albania. I merely take Albania as an example. 
Suppose this Canadian is going there to visit his father or his mother whom - 
Be he has not seen for 30 years. And suppose that he gets lost there for some 
" reason or other. This would be one method of making sure that he has some- 
one speaking up for him-in the event of his not reporting back to Canada 
within a reasonable time. 

The WITNEss: That is true, Mr. Croll. 

Mr. COLDWELL: It is protection. 


Mr. CROLL: Yes, it is protection. 


Mr. FLEMING: In relation to the question asked by Mr. Graydon about 
cases of revocation, cases in which passports have been issued, I would like 
to extend it to include the refusal of a passport to an applicant. Are there 
any cases of the refusal of passports to applicants for reasons such as were 

roughly indicated, that is, travel to the iron curtain countries? 

The WITNESS: No. The practice has been to issue passports to all 


applicants and to serve this notice on them. I am not aware of any passports 
_ having been refused. 


By Mr. Bater: 


Q. What would be the position of a Canadian citizen who might be 
_ contemplating making a trip to Red China or to North Korea under present 
day circumstances?—A. I think his case is covered by this general rule. 
: Q. Is a passport necessary, or a requisite?—-A. I think the answer is the 
one that was developed in answer to the previous question of Mr. Croll’s, 
and if there were a special interest on the part, let us say, of the Chinese 
Communist government, to have a Canadian visitor go there without a pass- 
_. port, then facilities could be arranged for the journey. 
" Mr. GRAYDON: What about a slow boat to China? 


The WITNESS: To take another case you will recall that a member of the 
staff of Le Devoir, Mr. Gerard Filion, attended a so-called “peace conference” 
in China, and he went via Prague, Moscow, and-so on. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have no doubt that he carried an ordinary passport, not 
being one of those favoured individuals to whom reference was made earlier. 


. Mr. MacInnis: Can a citizen of Canada normally leave Canada without 
| a passport? 


id The WITNESS: So far as Canadian regulations are concerned, there is no 
| requirement for a passport. 


. Mr. GRAYDON: Why are not Red China and North Korea included in that 
ie “advice” to travellers? 


The WITNEss: I shall have to look into that. 
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Mr. MacINNIS: Would it be the case that we do not recognize these coun- 
tries and that we would not issue a passport to such a country? 


The WITNESS: We issue passports to all countries. 
Mr. Stick: It is a general passport. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. I would like to ask this question: In connection with the various 
so-called “peace congresses”, and I am glad that you put them in quotes, which 
have taken place behind the iron curtain, and all these so-called ‘distinguished 
delegates” who went from Canada to attend those conferences, did they follow 
fully the instructions contained in those travel directions you have given in the 
passport in each instance? Did they call here first and tell you where they 
were going, why they were going, and what their itinerary was going to be? 
And did they go further and report to each of the Canadian representation 
officers in those countries when they were there?—A. We have records of 
quite a number of people having notified us of their intention to travel to 
those countries. In Czechoslovakia, for example, it was 34—to take the coun- 
tries in which we have our own missions—Poland, 17; the Soviet Union, 24. 

Q. Those are the people who went to the Canadian offices in those iron 
curtain countries?—A. Yes, or indicated their intention to the passport office 
here, before leaving. 

Q. But your travel instructions call for both. Do you make a check to 
see if the same number who applied here and were given full instructions 
finally attended at your offices in the Iron Curtain domain, to see if the numbers 
tally?—A. First of all might I say that the notice asks them to report either 
to the passport office or to the mission abroad. I think that is important, 
because some people, for example, might decide, after going to Paris, to make a 
business trip to Prague, and they should not be penalized. But we do try 
to match up the totals of the people who have told us they were going there 
and the people whom we know have been there and they do not always tally. 

Q. What actual steps do you take in conjunction with the Immigration 
Department to keep an eye here on those of our Canadian citizens who are on 
the “loose” behind the iron curtain? They may have passports apparently, 
but if they want to go across clandestinely, with the full consent of those other 
governments, what do you do about them to make sure? There must be 
something done to make sure that we have not got a lot of people roaming 
around behind the iron curtain doing as much damage to Canadian prestige 
as they can, without our doing something about it. What do we do?—A. We 
make use of every source of information that is open to us in collaboration 
with other friendly countries to obtain as much information as we can about 
their movements; and it is not an easy thing to do as you can imagine. When 
a visitor is in an iron curtain country and does not want his movements known 
to the people at home, certain facilities in the way of concealment are offered 
to him. But we try to find out as much as we can about him. 


Mr. BENIDIcKSON: Suppose it is in a part of that country in which it would 
be impossible for our diplomatic representatives to inquire? 

The WITNESS: That might well be true in the Soviet Union, for example, 
where we have only a small mission in Moscow and nothing elsewhere. 

Mr. Low: Suppose a lot of these Canadians on the loose find themselves in 


trouble in one of the Iron Curtain countries. I take it they might go to the 
Canadian representative there and he would help them? 


The WritNEss: Such a person, as a Canadian citizen, would be entitled to © 
to protection of any Canadian diplomatic or consular office, in so far as they 


were able to help him. — 


j 


—— 
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By Mr. Stick: 
Q. If the Canadian citizen who goes behind the iron curtain does not 
_ comply with the rules and regulations and gets into trouble, and then wants to 
_ have the protection of Canada, how does he fare? Do you offer him protection, 
_ or give him protection, or does he violate that protection? Suppose a Canadian 
citizen goes behind the iron curtain, complies with the regulations, and then 
_ gets into trouble. He can apply to the Canadian office to take up his case for 
a ‘him. But supose the man goes behind the iron curtain, does not comply with 
i i all the rules and regulations, gets into trouble, and then applies to you for 
_ protection. What do you do?—A. I do not believe that a case has arisen in 
_ which the sort of person that the members of the committee are talking about 
_ has got into trouble. 
La Q. But let us suppose he did get into trouble and that he did not comply 
__-with the rules and regulations you have. Would that exclude him from protec- 
_ tion as a Canadian citizen—A. No. I think it is very difficult to generalize, but 
_ if a man had got into trouble about entry regulations, or had been unjustly 
ae. arrested, or something of that sort, any Canadian mission would take normal 
“fe ‘steps to help him. 
_ Q. Whether‘he had violated the regulations or not?—A. Yes. I think if 
he had fallen out of favour with the local regime, he might be a person 
- especially worth helping. 
we Q@. We would be obligated to help him in any case because he had received 
his Canadian citizenship. 
a Mr. GRAYDON: On that point you would not go into an embassy behind the 
iron curtain and help him if he had gone there without a passport? 
> The WITNEss: If he could establish his Canadian citizenship, he would be 
entitled to the services of that office. 
a Mr. FLEMING: But suppose he had fallen out of the good graces of that 
| government, then you might be glad to assist him? 
ae The WITNESS: Yes. . 


z Mr. COLDWELL: I suppose a request to give him assistance is handed to the 
a legation in the country which that person has entered? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: I take it the feeling of the committee is that we want the 
passport department to make travel abroad as easy as possible. On the other 
_hand we would like to see the thing almost airtight for anybody going to a 
_ Satellite country or to Russia. Mr. Filion went there, but we all know that he 
_ was not a communist. And he returned with very lengthy reports. With some 
_ of them I agreed and with others of them I did not agree. But at the same time 
_ he was not a communist. He attended in order to get some information which 
he thought would be useful to Canada. So, it works both ways. None of us 
| believes in communism; but how could we have legislation which would stop 
_ giving a passport to any Canadian who wants to go over to a satellite country 
_ or to Russia and return? It would not be fair. 


Mr. MacInnis: They are opposed to communism and also opposed to iron 
curtains. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and I am against that. 


Mr. Graypon: Mr. Chairman, does that mean that we just do nothing about 
_ the question of these Canadians’ who may be on subversive missions in other 
_ countries like that, that we just do nothing about that at all? I think there surely 
ought to be some distinction made beween people who go behind the iron 
curtain on very suspicious missions and perfectly genuine people like the editor 
of Le Devoir in Montreal, whose mission was quite legitimate. Surely there 
can be a distinction made between those classes of travellers behind the iron 
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curtain. If we cannot make a distinction between those classes, then there must 
be something wrong with either our regulations or our law. 
Mr. CoLpwELL: Mr. Chairman, would it not be exceedingly dangerous and 
difficult to try to make distinctions of this description? I think that we would 
be heading into far more trouble in trying to make the distincions rather than 
maintaining what we have already done, and allow Canadians to travel where 
they care to travel, and if he transgresses any of our laws when he returns, | 
or anything else, we have legislation to deal with him. I think it is a dangerous — 
principle to try to differentiate between the motives of people and to act on- 
the suspicion of what they might do. % 
The CHAIRMAN: We all think as Mr. Graydon thinks, but I would just like ee 
to draw your attention to what will happen if we try to make it absolutely fool- — 
proof. You remember what happened when the McCarren law was enacted — 
in the United States last Christmas. Under that American law, the immigra- iM 
tion authorities had to make inquiries of the crew members of all the ships i 
coming into the port of New York, for instance. Everybody was suspect. It was © 
not workable at all. The very moment they tried to apply it, they found it was Be: 
impossible. There was no demarcation line. Everyone was under a cloud. if 
Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): How is it that they can make this demarcation i 
in Russia and we cannot do it here? a 
The CHAIRMAN: That is not the question at all. A Canadian, applying for — 
a passport, has to give to the department information as to what he is ecine® 
to do behind the iron curtain. + 
Mr. Jutras: I do not think we have to go that far in connection with the — 
application for a passport to go behind the iron curtain. It is stated in the iy 
regulations they must give the purpose of their visit. We are not asked to 
investigate their motives. There is their statement, and they say they are 4 
going there to do a certain thing, and so if they go there and do something a 
else, they have infringed the regulation. ES 
Mr. BenipicKson: Are they given notice that some sanctions might be 4 
imposed? | 
Mr. Jutras: There is a notice that the sanction will be the withdrawal of — 
passport facilities. 5 
The CHAIRMAN: The officials of the: passport department have the right 
to ask a traveller, what is your purpose and why do you want to go inside — 
Russia. a 
Mr. GRAYDON: Let us have those regulations read again. re 
Mr. Jutras: Could I just ask Mr. Macdonnell this: that applies only if 4 
he has a Canadian passport? | 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 
Mr. BATER: Well, that is not put to him if he journeys to one of inevell 
countries without a passport. He just buys his ticket and goes away. , 4 
Mr. COLDWELL: He can go to a port like Singapore with a passport, and © 
then board a friendly ship which could take him into China. | 
Mr. Graypon: Even on one of those seven Canadian ships that fly the 
Canadian flag! i 
Mr. JutTRAS: Those individuals who go without a passport are not very 
great in number. We are talking now of individuals who go with a passport. — 
Mr. GRAYDON: Can we not have that read again? I think it is important | 
to see what it means. > m 
~ ae 
__ The Witness: The regulation reads: “Passport holders who intend ton 
visit . . .’—the list of countries that I read out—‘are required before unde 
taking such visits to notify the passport officer or the nearest Canadian dipl 
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matic mission or consular office abroad of their travel plans and of the length 
and purpose of their visits’. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will notice it says “travel plans’’. 


Mr. Low: Go ahead and read. I think we will find that there is a sanction 
_ imposed there. 


_.. The WITNESs: “On arrival in any of the countries named, Canadian travel- 
@lers are required to furnish to the nearest Canadian or United Kingdom diplo- 
' matic or consular officer particulars of their passports and home addresses 
_ together with details of their itineraries. They should keep in close touch with 
‘ah the appropriate Canadian or United Kingdom officers and on leaving the 
er country should notify the officer to whom they last reported. Failure to comply 


M with these requirements may result in withdrawal of passport facilities.” 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. When was this directive issued, Mr. Macdonnell?—A. I think in 1951. 
ays The minister, when he attended a meeting of this committee in May, 195i, 
_ read the text of that notice. 
Pe Q. Is it not possible that this is the result of the request of the committee 
_ for some tightening up of the regulation?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Stick: You say that he should do so and so, that he is required to do 
so and so. You do not say he must do it. 


i Mr. COLDWELL: He is “required’’. 
Pa Mr. GRAYDON: Yes, but there is a great loophole in that. 


i Mr. Stick: There is a difference there in the wording, you may do so and 
_ so, and you should do so and so, and you must do it. 

i By Mr. Jutras: 

nS Q. The way it reads now it is simply and purely a protection for an 
individual who goes to those countries. It is purely a protection for him. Now, 
_ why is there a sanction if he does not comply for his own protection? I do not 
_ quite see the point there. You bring not a censure but a penalty if he does not 
i protect himself fully before going.—A. Yes, it says that facilities may be with- 
| drawn if there is failure to comply. In other words, the question has been 
a left open by the government as to whether withdrawal of passport facilities 
| should take place. 

|. Q@. My point, then, is as I thought at first, that this was for the purpose 
_ of knowing what an individual was going there for, and not asking him the 
- motive, but at least keeping an eye on him. At least that is my impression. 
pylt is simply a protection to him in case he should get lost, because it only 
asks him for his itinerary and he is supposed to tell them when he is going 
ft back to Canada. Now you say if he does not tell you that he is on his way 
a back to Canada he will be penalized.—A. This provision is intended to serve 
_ both those purposes. It is intended to help the sort of individual whom Mr. 
ie Croll mentioned some time ago, who goes back to pay a visit to his family— 
people travelling on legitimate business—and in those cases we want to extend 
_ every possible help that we can through our offices abroad. It is also a 
a method of acquiring information about a rather different type of individual. 
- _ -Q. Might I ask is this provision required whether he is travelling with 
PS a passport or without one?—A. This question would not be raised if the 
tg individual did not apply for a passport. It is asked of the holders of passports. 


2 Mr. Graypon: Mr. Macdonnell, I would just like to ask you this: why do 
|. you give an option to thése people to either apply to the passport office or 


the nearest consular office in the country to which they go? Should not they 
al all make their application and tell us here before they go what their plans 
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are and what they are going to do, and where they are going to go behind 


Mr. BenrpicKson: To do that, wouldn’t we have to have legislation for it? 

Mr. Graypon: This committee is here to see if we should not have legisla- 
tion to cover it. I do not think this committee is set up entirely for the purpose 
of making a review of existing legislation. We have to recommend to 
parliament, as we have done in the past, the making of additional legislation. — 
Should we not have them, first of all, report here and tell their mission, © 
and at the same time report in those iron curtain countries to our consular 
or ambassadorial representatives there? That is a double check. Now all | 


My 
‘ 
Vv) 


‘ The CHAIRMAN: The regulation is broad because it says “of their travel © 
plans”, and they do not need to tell of their political affiliation or ideologies, © 
and so on. Are we going to make it in such a way that if they come and | 
declare they are going there, and they are suspected of being communists, | 
they will be refused a passport? If we pass such a law, nobody will ever | 
say he is a communist. The law then will defeat itself. : 


Mr. Grayvpon: We have to recognize this changed approach by the com- ¥ 
munists generally, internationally. I am told that the change in approach is | 
pretty well uniform throughout the world, that is, they are getting out from 
under the communist banner as such, and they are getting in under other | 
banners. For that reason, it is becoming more difficult than ever to observe ; 
and interpret what is going on. That makes it all the more important to 
tighten it up as best we can. I do not want to see our individual freedom 
interfered with, but I do not want to see a lot of people like that on the 4} 
loose. I think we ought to have our legislation sufficiently effective that we =| 
are not going to be the laughing stock of the rest of the world, letting our | 
people do what they like carrying on subversive activities, with decent | 
citizens being discriminated against. 


By Mr. Jutras: 4 

Q. On that point of the alternative, what is the alternative? Is it to report 

in Ottawa or at any other mission of the government abroad outside of the 
iron curtain? Or it it that they are to report here, or report in Paris, or wait | 
till they get to Moscow to report there?—-A. There is an alternative. They are 
required before undertaking such visits to notify the passport office in Ottawa é| 
or the nearest Canadian office abroad. And, if I might make a comment on | 
Mr. Graydon’s suggestion about a double check, it is this, that it might work | 
unfairly in the case of shall we say a business man, perhaps a china buyer | 
or a glass buyer who while in Paris or western Germany decided at the 
last moment it would be worth while making a journey to Prague, I think 
experience has shown that people do alter their travel plans in that way. 
Q. It is not quite clear in my mind yet. You say the nearest one abroad. 

On this side of the curtain or the other side, and the point is do they have to 
report on this side of the curtain somewhere to Canadian authorities before 
crossing the curtain?—-A. The regulation says they are to report to the nearest | 
one abroad. ; 4 


‘Mr. CoLDWELL: If he has entered the Iron Curtain and does not report 
he is there, would he run the risk that he has not got the protection he would | 
have otherwise had? 


The WITNESS: That is right. 
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_ Mr. BewrpicKson: Is this an order in council or under the section of an 
Act? What is the legal authority of this direction? 

if The WITNESS: The issuance of passports has always been regarded as 
ies coming under the royal prerogative and is dealt with in that way. 

ey The CHAIRMAN: We all agree we should almost entirely stop people who 
Pare really communists from going to a communist or satellite country, but 
are we sure in our minds that there have not been abuses in that respect? We 
have to be careful because there is so much involved in it. Personally, I do 
not think there have been very many abuses, but are we to penalize some 
_ sincere and honest people because they want to know for themselves and they 
[ get a permit to go to Russia? It is a terrific problem. 


' , Mr. COLDWELL: We are discussing a very small group. 
a By Mr. Croll: , 
f Q. I was just getting at that point. I-heard you say earlier, Mr. Macdonnell, 


| there were some sixty people—of whom you had a record—of people who are 
| behind the Iron Curtain. That seems to be a very tiny segment of the Cana- 
| dian population and some of these who were “notorious” may I say advertised 
~ their going long before they ever went, particularly I recall there was notice 
_ of it in our own press, so that the problem is not a very difficult one; and on 
the other hand how would a man who is in Omsk—that is quite a distance 
_ from Moscow where we have our representative—how would he report? Are 
not you limited by a thirty-mile radius as are the Americans?—A. I think 
we would place some credence on a telephone call from Omsk. He could 
_ possibly not make the call, but that is one of the difficulties. 


. Mr. GRAYDON: You would be on a party line. 

Mr. STIcK: Could we have a return submitted to us say in the last five 
“years giving the number of people who have applied to go behind the Iron 
_ Curtain, the numbers, not the names? 


4. 


By Mr. Croll: 


2 Q. I think it would be interesting. Does not our Trade Fair invite people 
from all countries to come to Canada?—A. Yes. ‘ 
{ @. And many from behind the Iron Curtain countries do come in presum- _ 
ably as business men and stay here for a month or two, whatever the time 
| allotment is?—A. The Czechoslovaks for example had quite extensive stands 
at the Trade Fair. . 
: Mr. Graypon: And quite an extensive propaganda. 


Mr. STicK: Could we have the number coming from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain within the year? If you cannot give it to me it is all right. 


The WITNESs: I will see what figures I can get from the immigration 
‘people. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you be in favour of passing the item subject to the 
questions that have been put? Is the item carried? 


te Carried. 
| 


i The CHAIRMAN: Item 87, representation abroad. Subject to Mr. Graydon’s 
‘questions and the answers when we meet again, shall the item carry? 


| OA 


iad 


By Mr. Graydon: 


@. Could we have the locations of the various senior missions, that is 
“ambassadorial experts and the high commissioners?—-A. You want just diplo- 
/matic representation, not the consular offices? 

f 
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Q. In other words, how many full-blown experts have we in the countries - 
in the highest diplomatic level?—-A. I think we have the figures here. There 
is a permanent representative to the United Nations and a permanent repre-— 
sentative to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, each of whom has nee 
status of ambassador. | 

Q. May I ask one question with respect to that point? We have two ambas- _ 
sadors in Paris. One is with the normal embassy with respect to our relations © 
to the French people and the other with respect to the North Atlantic Treaty — 
Organization. Who is the senior of those two ambassadors?—A. I doubt whether 
the question would arise very often because they operate in rather different — 
fields. One is accredited to the French government and takes his place accord- © 
ing to seniority of arrival with the other ambassadors to France, while the © 
other is accredited to the:’North Atlantic Treaty Organization. He and the 
other thirteen ambassadors establish their seniority among themselves. The 
two fields really do not overlap. 

Here we have the figures. Embassies, twenty-one. Now, that includes _ 
Uruguay which has just been opened under a charge d’affaires, Venezuela which — 
was opened in December under Mr. Norman and Colombia which will be opened ~ 
within a month or so. 

Q. Does it include Spain?—A. No. 4 

Q. With Spain it would be twenty-two and with the two you are opening 
up in the Orient, which Mr. Wilgress is a little shy at the moment in describing — 
the exact location, that will bring the number up to twenty-four?—A. I think 
I must follow the example set by the Under Secretary in shyness about unan- — 
nounced missions. The legations total eleven, and that figure includes a small * 
office in Austria which was opened at the beginning of this year. 

Q. What was that?—-A. Vienna, Austria, where we have a resident charge 
d’affaires. The Minister in Switzerland, Dr. Doré, has been accredited to 
Austria as well. 


Pat 


By Mr. Stick: f 
Q. What is his status in Vienna?—A. He is minister to Austria and he will — 
pay visits from time to time. Then, the total also includes Finland, Iceland, 


> 
4 


Luxembourg and Portugal where somewhat the same situation prevails and 
the man who is accredited is not resident. 


By Mr. Higgins: P 
Q. What is the difference between minister and ambassador?—-A. There is 
a very esoteric difference which most of us have difficulty in understanding. 
Mr. GRAYDON: They might have some difficulty in understanding esoteric 
also. \ 
The WitTNEsS: It is a distinction which is becoming less and less significant 
all the time; the tendency is to put them on the same level. D3 


its 
By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. Including high commissioners?—A. No. We have not come to using 
the term ambassador there. There is a special relationship between common-— 
wealth countries and we have retained the special term high commissioner. 


By Mr. Stick: ch 
Q. Has not the high commissioner the status of an ambassador?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Graydon: 
Q. How many high commissioners have you?—A. Six. 
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By Mr. Higgins: 
Q. There must be quite a number of commonwealth countries without a 


a high commissioner?—-A. The only commonwealth country at present without a 
_ high commissioner I think is Ceylon. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. That makes forty-one countries with whom we exchange top level 
_ diplomatic representation. May I ask one question about our representation in 
_ Moscow? What representation have we in Moscow now? I understand Mr. 
_ Ford is the charge d’affaires, I suppose, not a minister and not an ambassador? 
And yet I understand the Soviet representative here is on the same basis— 
‘y _the charge d’affaires—that has existed ever since the espionage revelations of 
19462—A. Yes. 

@. Are the travel restrictions of our representatives in Moscow similar 
to the travel restrictions we impose here?—A. They are similar. 
: Q. Well now, can the Moscow representative go to Odessa on a trip if 
3 he so desires? —A. I would have to look up the regulations that are in force. 
__Certain areas are barred entirely. Others are free and in some cases permis- 
sion must be sought. 
‘8 Q. Do those regulations apply in exactly the same way to other embassies 
_ in Moscow as they do to our own?—A. I think it would be difficult to state 
definitely that they apply to the missions of other iron curtain countries in 
_ _ Moscow although theoretically they apply to everybody. 
a Q. That brings up an interesting point. Has Czechoslovakia, for instance, 
gota legation in Moscow?—-A. They have an embassy. 
: Q. A full fledged ambassador?—A. Yes. 
Q. The same applies to Hungary and Poland?—A. In principle, yes, 
P though I could not swear that there is an ambassador at the moment. They do 


be 
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Mr. GRayDon: That would be a sort of diplomatic facade I suppose? 


‘ Mr. BENNETT: It is the same thing in the iron curtain countries, there is a 
curtain between satellite countries and the U.S.S.R.? 


The W:iTNESS: You mean as regards travel? 
Mr. BENNETT: Yes. 


5 The WITNESS: Yes, those borders are very difficult to cross for the citizens 
of those countries. 


a Mr. Stick: Would it be true to say that if our charge d’affaire in Moscow 
; wanted to visit somewhere in Russia outside the restricted area, he would have 

to apply to the foreign office in the Kremlin and they would either grant per- 
Mission to go there or otherwise? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING: Siberia for instance. 

The WITNESS: Some of our people have visited Siberia. 
Mr. FLEMING: Apart from scientists? 


The WITNESS: People at our embassy in Moscow within the last few years, 
But I do not think very recently. 


4 ' Mr. Stick: A Canadian travelled a few years ago all over Siberia without 
a passport. 


Mr. Hiceins: Have you lost any representatives at all? 
The WITNESS: We have not lost one. 


on By Mr. Graydon: 


Q. In so far as our regulations here are concerned governing the Soviet 
embassy, about two years ago we imposed a new set of Re dererits upon the 
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Soviets here, and I think it was a matter of either a 30 or 60-mile limit beyond 
which they must not go unless they made application to the Department of — 
External Affairs for the privilege. I inquired a year ago if any applications — 
had been granted or refused and I think at that time the regulations had been 
in effect only a short time, and I think I was given the answer that no applica- — 
tions had been made and none, naturally, refused or granted. 

Q. What is the position now in respect to that same question?—A. These — 
regulations remain in force. ; : 

Q. But have any applications been made by members of the Soviet diplo- 
matic corps here for visits outside of the 30-mile limit or whatever it is? I do 
not want to hold up the committee. Perhaps it is a matter for research.—A. We | 
will look that up. 

Q. Perhaps you would for I would like to have that information. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Macdonnell, you mentioned Ceylon. What is the position with 
respect to representation between Ceylon and Canada?—A. There is a trade 
commissioner’s office in Colombo which has done a good deal of work in con- 
nection with the Colombo plan and that has been the only form of direct 
representation. 

Q. What is the extent of Ceylon’s representation in Canada?—A. They 
have no representation here. 

Q. None at all, not even trade?—A. No, they have no representation here. 

Q. Has there been any proposal from Ceylon for extending representation 
either way?—A. There have been discussions over the years between the 
governments. 

Q. Anything more than preliminary?—-A. Well here again we are in a © 
somewhat difficult situation. As the under-secretary mentioned earlier, on 
this whole question of further representation in south and south-east Asia we 
hope to be able to tell the committee more before very long. 


By Mr. Stick: ks. 

Q. It means this, that if you are dealing with Ceylon on a higher levei, 

it is handled through the high commissioner’s office in New Delhi—A. It 

would be more likely through the high commissioner’s office in London. 
Q. It could not come through New Delhi?—A. That would not be likely. 

Q. I understand that the higher level one would go through New — 
Delhi?—A. It could be done in any number of ways. I think that in practice 

our high commissioner in London and the high commissioner of Ceylon in © 
London would discuss whatever problems come up, and of course there is the - 

practice in commonwealth relations of direct communications from prime — 

minister to prime minister. | 

In respect to your question Mr. Graydon, a number of applications for . 

travel on the part of members of the soviet embassy have been approved. 


. 
: 


By Mr. Graydon: ; 

Q. Have any been rejected?—A. I have not a note on that. 

Q. I would like to know that if I may, providing that security reasons | 
are not involved.—A. We will see if we can provide that information. ; 

Mr. Stick: Then you will have the question the other way. Have we 
made applications in Russia and have any been refused? 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? at 

Mr. FLEMING: I have questions on several items in appendix E. 

Mr. Low: I move we adjourn. 
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By, The CHAIRMAN: You heard a motion for adjournment. Shall we carry 
- on until a quarter to one? 

Mr. FLEminG: I can take this group of details rather quickly Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then you can proceed. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
7 Q. On the first page of appendix E we have a substantial increase in 
- cost at Colombia? Has there been any explanation given previously as to 
_ the increase there, or are we enlarging representation in Colombia which 
_ shows an increase from $85,000 last year to $118,000 this year—A. That is 
virtually a new port which we are opening. 
Q. Is it a legation?—-A. It will be an embassy. Mr. Turcotte is leaving 
within the next ten days to open that embassy. — 
»  Q. Turning to the next page, Italy, there is an increase from $147,000 
to $371,000. What accounts for that very substantial increase?—A. That is 
- chiefly the capital expenditures. If you look at operations you will see that 
for the 1952-53 estimates we asked for $142,000. It has gone up in the 
_ 1953-54 estimates to $155,000. The principal difference there is in the 
- construction program. 
Q. Is the construction program at Rome complete?—A. No. 
> Q. How far is it from being complete? Have you any estimate? If you 
_ prefer to look that up before the next meeting, perhaps I can go on.—A. If 
- you would not mind. 
; Q. I would like, in order to make myself clear to know what you have 
_ expended thus. far on capital account on the new embassy, and what is the 
estimate of the remaining expenditure? I would like also to know if this was 
_ fully covered by estimates or some fixed form of commitment before it was 
undertaken. In other words, I would like to know something about the con- 
 tractual responsibility. But if you prefer to leave that to the next meeting, I 
will indicate what I want to know about two others. The next is Japan, where 
_ there is an increase from $195,460 to $379,667.—A. In broad terms, the answer 
_ is the same. 
Q. Might I ask the same questions about that?—-A. Yes. 


Mr. Stick: There is a new embassy in Japan. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

4 Q. And on the Netherlands there is an increase from $193,676 to $389,151. 
_ —A. Capital items again. 

Q. Perhaps you could have some information about that, please.—A. Yes. 
' Q. Finally, on the next page, under the heading “new missions,” we have 

an increase from nil to $372,100. Does that relate only to the two mysterious 
"missions that are in contemplation?—A. Spain is another. 
= Q. Can you break that down for us and tell us how much went for Spain? 
—A. Yes. 
J @. And you say that could be done before the next meeting. Is there 
_ anything else in there other than Spain and the two mysterious ones?—A. No, 
. Mr. Stick: I do not like that word “mysterious”. 
Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): I do not like the word “mysterious” either. 


¥ The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is now adjourned until next Friday, March 
_ 6 at 11.00 o’clock in this room. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS it {cation 


Friday, Marcu 6, 1953. 


Hi The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. this 
a day. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. 


if Members present: Messrs. Bater, Benidickson, Bradette, Coldwell, Decore, 
a Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, Goode, Graydon, Green, Jutras, Kirk (Digby- 
Yarmouth), Low, MacDougall, MacInnis, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, McCusker, 
Quelch, Richard (Ottawa East), Robichaud and Stick. 


In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. R. M. 
_ Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary, and Mr. S. D. Hemsley, Finance 
Division. 

; The Chairman read a letter from Mr. Speaker, advising that Lord Ismay, 
_ Secretary General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, would visit the 
Parliament Buildings at 11.30 o’clock this morning. 


On motion of Mr. Fraser, 


Resolved,—That at 11.30 o’clock a.m., this committee recess to permit its 
cs members to attend a meeting with Lord Ismay. 


A letter from the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Committee was read, 
_ asking the External Affairs Committee to forgo its Monday morning meeting 
in order to accommodate certain members who might wish to attend the Atomic: 
_ Energy Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Fulford, 


: Resolved,—That this committee meet on Monday, March 9, at 3.30 
(: o’clock p.m. 

*y 

a Mr. Tom Goode, M.P., having recently returned from the United Nations 
i General Assembly, referred briefly to his trip. 


i Consideration of Item No. 87—main estimates of the Department of 
_ External Affairs—was continued. 


Mr. Macdonnell supplied answers to questions asked at previous meetings, 
respecting: 


(1) passport office; 
cs} (2) travel restrictions abroad; 
{ (3) travel restrictions in Canada; 


(4) recognition of the various Baltic States; 


(5) service attaches; 


(6) capital expenditures in various foreign countries; 


and was questioned thereon. 


o o’clock a.m. and resumed at 12.15 o’clock p 


In accordance with Mr. Fraser’s motion, the committee recessed at 11.30 


. . 


i At 1.00 o’clock p.m. the committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m., 


Ny 


_ Monday, March 9. 


E. W. INNES, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Marcu 6, 1953. 
11.00 a.m. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Before we proceed 
_ with our business today, I must read you a letter that we all received from 
the Speaker, and before I read it I would say that my personal opinion is that 
_ we should adjourn at 11.30 to listen to Lord Ismay. This conflicts with our 
_ meeting of today, but it seems to me that with such a distinguished visitor 
_addressing parliamentarians we should take the opportunity to listen to him. 
_ I will read the letter: 


To Members of the 
House of Commons 


The Lord Ismay, P.C., G.C.B., C.H., Secretary General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization has kindly consented to address the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament on Friday morning, March 6, at 
11.30. It has been impossible to obtain the Railway Committee Room 
at that time. Arrangements have therefore been made to have Lord 
Ismay speak to the members in the Senate Banking and Commerce Com- 
mittee Room 262. All members are cordially invited to be present. 


W. Ross Macdonald, 
Speaker. 


What is your pleasure? 

Mr. FRASER: I move that we adjourn to hear Lord Ismay. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have all heard the motion. 

ip Mr. GoopE: Do you intend to meet later in the day, Mr. Chairman? 

i The CHAIRMAN: If Lord Ismay’s speech permits it, we could return here by 
12 o’clock. Would that be agreeable? 


2. Mr. GRaypon: I think we ought to come back here anyway and if it is late — 
‘we can adjourn again. 


‘ad The CHAIRMAN: So it is decided we will come back here again after that 
- function is over. 


A The second letter is a letter from Mr. George MclIlraith. It is dated Ottawa, 
March 5, 1953, and reads as follows: 


Mr. J. A. Bradette, M.P., 
Room 267, 
House of Commons. 


Dear Mr. Bradette: 


This will confirm my telephone conversation with you this morning, 
when I asked if it would be possible for your committee to forgo the 
meeting on Monday morning, March 9, as I did not want to have the 
Atomic Energy Committee meeting at the same time and it seems to be 
about the only time we can meet prior to our projected visit to the 
plant at Chalk River on Friday morning, March 13. 

Several members, as you know, are on both committees and they 
are so interested in the External Affairs Committee that I am anxious 
not to hold a meeting of the Atomic Energy Committee at the same time 
as the External Affairs is meeting, but unfortunately on this one occasion 
we find ourselves in some difficulty. 

Yours sincerely, 
George J. MclIlraith 
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Mr. MacpoucaLi: Are there many members of the External Affairs Com-_ 
mittee on the Atomic Energy Committee? , 
The CHAIRMAN: There are Six. 
Mr. Fu.trorp: May I make a motion, Mr. Chairman, that we meet at 3:30 
on Monday in place of our Monday morning meeting. t 
Mr. Graypon: I would like to make a motion to the effect that we meet : 
on Tuesday afternoon at 3:30. = 
The CHAIRMAN: We have two motions now before us. One is to sit on 
Monday at 3:30 p.m., and the other is to sit on Tuesday at 3:30 p.m. All those is 
in favour of sitting on Monday at 3:30 p.m., please indicate. Those against? — 
I declare the motion carried. We will meet on Monday at 3: 30 p.m. * 
Before we proceed, I believe it will be in order to ask Mr. Goode to say — 
a few words about his reactions on his recent visit to the United Nations. — 
Mr. Goovr: I never expected to make a statement, and I do not think © 
I can make a statement that would be of too much importance. One thing I _ 
can say to you, though, is that I was very definitely taken in the United 
States with the respect that is held there by the ordinary people for Canada, 
not only on account of their activities at the United Nations, but in regard 
to the way Canada is performing her financial obligations. I had the opportunity ) 
of talking to a policeman in front of the hotel, who was watching traffic, and — 
a waitress in a restaurant, and several other people— if 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please, gentlemen. 


Mr. Goopr: —and I found that the ordinary person on the street in New — 
York has a great regard and respect for this country. It is not a reflection — 
on our political views at all. For instance, while we were there cigarettes : 
went up three cents a package, while in Canada they had taken the opposite — 
trend. That has an effect on the little man in the street. They wonder why 
our budgetary affairs are in such a favourable condition when they consider— 


Mr. Fraser: I think this is uncalled for. This is a political speech. 
Mr. FLEMING: If this is a budget speech, let us have it in the house. 


Mr. Goopr: As I said, this has nothing to do with politics at all. The 
feeling in the United States is that Canadian work on the United Nations is 
most important, and I find that in talking to Madame Pandit and a lot of 
other people that the work of the Canadian delegation down there has been 
most effective. I think you will find—and any of you who have been down 
there before me have found, I am sure—that Canada’s position on the United 
Nations is perhaps more respected than that of any other country sitting on 
that body. I cannot say very much else, Mr. Chairman. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Goode. i 

We had passed item No. 86 of the estimates, on page 13, and we wer 4 
discussing item 87, but Mr. Fraser may have a question or two to ask on 
passports. I suppose there will be no objection? a 

Mr. FRASER: I think the passport office now is being run very efficiently 
and they seem to get the passports out in record time. They are anxious 
to oblige, and I have no objection to the way it is being run at all. a 
commend them for the way they are doing the work. t, 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 87 carry? 4 


Mr. FLEmMiInc: Mr. Chairman, there was some information with respect 
to item 87 that was to be submitted to us. by: 


: oa CHAIRMAN: And there are also some questions to answer on ite m 
o. 86. 


Mr. Low: Can we have them first, then? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


a 


id called: 
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Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, under item No. 86, the item in the estimates 
for passport office administration, a number of questions were asked about 
passport and travel procedure and I can now supply answers. No passports 
have been cancelled or revoked because of people using them for the purpose 
of going behind the iron curtain. As regards the practice of the United 
_ Kingdom in issuing passports for travel to that area, we do not have detailed 
information but it is our understanding that they rarely refuse passport 
facilities to persons who wish to travel anywhere in the world. 

I was asked how many people in the last five years have applied to go from 


_ Canada behind the iron curtain. Figures for the last five years are not available 
_ because persons who wished to travel to iron curtain countries before June 30, 
_ 1951, were not required to report their intentions. Since that date, up to Decem- 


' ber 31, 1952, a total of 131 persons have given notification of plans to travel 


to countries behind the iron curtain. 
The addition of the People’s Republic of China and North Korea to the list 
of countries in the Notice to Travellers inserted in all passports has been con- 
_ sidered but because of various difficulties this step has not been taken. We have 


_ no representatives in either of these countries and because of the special condi- 


tions prevailing we do not wish to request the United Kingdom Mission in Peking 
to undertake this work for us. Up to the present: time, most if not all persons 


_ who travelled have done so through the Soviet Union and thus have been 


instructed to report to our embassy in Moscow. 
Turning now to the questions asked about entry into Canada, I should like 


_ to deal first with non-immigrants coming from iron curtain countries. The 
_ only persons entering Canada from iron curtain countries in the last year as 


_ non-immigrants were persons entering in an official capacity, that is, diplomats, 


couriers, officials attending the International Trade Fair at the direction of their 


_ governments and delegates to the Red Cross Conference held in Toronto. Apart 


_ from the Red Cross Conference, there has been no discernible increase in the 


- numbers of non-immigrants entering Canada from iron curtain countries during 


the past year. The total of those who came to Canada in the last year is 130 


: of whom 85 travelled on diplomatic visas, 40 on courtesy visas with the remain- 
- ing 5 being businessmen attending the International Trade Fair. 


The admission of persons from abroad is, as I mentioned at the last meeting, 
_ the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration under the 
legislation and regulations which they administer. In connection with the visit 


: of the Dean of Canterbury about whom questions were asked, the committee 


will appreciate that I am nct in a position to explain the operations of another 
department but I might point out that as a British subject he is eligible to enter 
Canada without passport or visa, although subject to existing immigration 
regulations. Beyond that, speaking on behalf of the Department of External 
_ Affairs, I do not think I can go. 


Now, another question was asked— . 


‘By Mr. MacDougall: 

Q. Before you leave that subject, would it be possible for you to give some 
_ enlightenment on the question of one Mrs. Ray Gardiner, whose husband is the 
head of the Canadian Peace Congress in British Columbia, certainly in Van- 
_couver. She applied, I believe, for permission to go to one of the Low Countries, 
_ but eventually she turned up at the conference at Peking. Now, would there 
_ be any way of checking her passport? Would it be possible for her to have: 

applied to the Canadian Passport Office, for instance, stating her destination to 
_ be Denmark, and then to have that destination in Denmark switched to Peking? 


a 
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——A. That would be consistent with the Notice to Travellers which was read at 
the last meeting. The traveller is obliged to notify the passport office in Ottawa — 
before making a trip to the Soviet Union, for example, or to notify the nearest 
diplomatic mission, and in the case that you mentioned it would be possible for : 
such a traveller to notify the Canadian Legation in Copenhagen of an intention 
to proceed to Czechoslovakia, Moscow, and so on. ; 
Q. Would the O.K. of that government carry her through to Peking? — 
—A, Well, a traveller has to secure the permission of each country through Bi 
which he or she travels. : f 
\ 
: 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. I was going to ask you if a traveller enters the iron curtain countries and 
reports at Moscow, and afterwards moves into Czechoslovakia, should he also _ 
report at Prague?—A. He should. . 

Q: Each country? And I suppose on leaving the iron curtain countries they 
should report at one point that they are leaving? I am asking that because | was 


asked the question a few days ago.—A. The notice asks them to report as they : 
enter and as they leave. £ 
Mr. Benipickson: But if they do not, nothing happens, does it? ! . 
The WITNESS: No. be 

By Mr. Stick: . 


Q. I have a question about passports, which may be issued to persons wish- 
ing to go to North Korea and China. You said that is done through the United 
Kingdom and for certain reasons it is not advisable for you to do that. I think VT 4 
that is my understanding of your remarks. What I was going to ask is this: 
has any approach been made to India regarding that? They have a mission in _ 
Peking and they are members of the Commonwealth. Would it be possible if x, 
anybody wanted to get there and it was not possible to get a passport through ~ 
the United Kingdom—would it be possible to apply to the Indian office? 
—A. We issue passports for all Canadians. We have not asked the United King- — 
dom to do any passport issuing for us in this connection. The remark I made 
was that we have not thought it desirable to ask the United Kingdom mission in _ 
Peking to take on the responsibility of receiving reports from any Canadians who 
go there; and I suppose it would be equally possible to consider whether Cana- 
dian citizens travelling in that area should be asked to report to the Indian mis- £ 
sion, provided they were agreeable, but that has not been considered. 

Q. You have not considered the Indian mission at all?—A. No. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. You do have an arrangement with the United Kingdom?—A. We have 

not asked them to do anything for us in China in this particular field. — |: 
Q. Generally, however, you have an arrangement with the United Kingdom, 

but not with India?—A. That is true. 4 

Mr. FULFORD: With respect to the Red Dean, the reply is that it is impos- | 

sible to keep him out because he is a British subject and does not need a passport | 


But is there no way of keeping a British subject out of Canada if we feel that 
he is a menace to our country? 


The WItnFss: I am sure there is. There is no right, as I understand it, . 
for anybody, be he a British subject or any other, to enter Canada as an immi- 


grant or non-immigrant; but I am not able to speak as to the regulations of the 
immigration branch. 
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4 Mr. Low: But have the United States not done that very thing, that is, 
_ kept people out of their country when they were suspicious of their being 
_ communists? 
R i The WitTNEss: I believe that is true. 
hy Mr. CoLpWELL: In regard to the Dean of Canterbury, I think that to keep 
- him out would make better propaganda for communist purposes than to let 
® him in. 
| Mr. FULForD: I agree with you in that, and I just asked a general question 
about keeping an undesirable person out of Canada. 

Mr. Low: From the reception he got the last time, I do not think we need 
_ to worry about him at all. The people are showing what they think about 
him. ‘ 


“4 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. You told us that 130 people came from behind the Iron Curtain 
into Canada during the past year. Have any of them stayed in Canada?—A. 
The total of 130 would include, for example, people posted to diplomatic 
missions here, such as those of the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and so on; and it would also include diplomatic couriers who come and go. 

Q. That might mean two trips or more?—-A. It might. There is a constant 
movement of those people; and then, for example, there are the people who 
came to the Trade Fair, and the large numbers who came to the Red Cross 
Conference, merely a single visit. 

Q. Do you keep track of those 130 people all the time in your depart- 

- ment?—A. We do not keep track of them while they are. in Canada; and 
- in fact we only know officially about the visas that are issued to them. 
- The matter of their entry into the country, and seeing to it that they comply 
with the immigration regulations about departure and so on, are matters for 
the immigration branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. There was another angle to that situation and that had to do with 
- certain diplomatic representatives from the Iron Curtain countries who went 
about the country, according, to some of the papers, abusing their diplomatic 
privileges. I refer particularly to articles which appeared in the Ensign with 
respect to the diplomatic representative of one particular country. Is there 
not any regulation covering a thing of that kind?—A. There are no precise 
regulations. There are generally accepted.standards of international practice 
in these matters; and if the diplomatic representative were thought by .a 
_ government to be going beyond those standards, it would then be open to the 
government to make representations to that effect. 
Q. Were any representations made concerning the instance to which I 
referred?—A. I do not know of the incident. I do not know whether or not 
representations were made. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: Do not the representatives from certain countries require 
“a permit in order to travel beyond a given area in this county? 
The WITNESS: Yes, and I have an answer to that question which I would 
_ be glad to give when the time comes. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Fine, fine. 
‘ Mr. McCusker: I presume the case which Mr. Low gave us was that of 
someone who spoke a little too freely in Vancouver, and certain protests were 
made about it. 


Mr. Low: That is right. 
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Mr. McCusker: I notice in this morning’s copy of the Ensign there is 
something about Mr. Wilgress being drawn into it, and the reply which Mr. 
Pearson made. iy 

Mr. Macdonnell made a statement a few moments ago that we were not 
calling on the British to carry out any duties for us in China. But are they 
not still looking after the interests of the clergy from Canada, and the sisters” 
who are over there and who are still within that country? ; 


The WITNESS: Yes. I merely wished to indicate that in this particular — 
field we were not asking Canadian travellers to report to the United Kingdom ~ 
mission. But they have, as you say, extended a great deal of co-operation ey 
to us in dealing with this very difficult problem of Canadians in China. 


Mr. GoopE: Mr. Macdonnell said that the country might consider it 
necessary to make some representations in regard to diplomatic people coming — 
over here, who they thought might do us harm. Now, in the case of the © 
Gardiners, we in British Columbia are interested in these two Gardiners. We 
would make representations with regard to someone coming over here from ~ 
another country, yet we allow the Gardiners to tell us that they are going 
to a certain place when they have no intention of staying there. Their final 
intention was to go to China to attend a peace conference or some communist 
gathering; yet we allow them to get passports. We can say to a certain 
country: you are not to send us this diplomatic representative for certain 
reasons; yet, on the other hand, we allow people to go over behind the Iron 
Curtain with our passports, knowing that they are going to come back to this 
country and do us harm. I do not see how we can stay on an even level at all. 


The WITNEss: That was discussed at some length at the last meeting. | 
think I can only attempt to summarize by referring to the statement which the a 
minister made in the House two or three weeks ago: that it has not been thought — F 
desirable to interfere with the normal eligibility of a Canadian citizen to receive i E 
a passport unless there is a clear and immediate threat of danger to the state. — 
And there is also, of course, the question of effectiveness. The mere denial of 
passport facilities does not prevent a Canadian from going abroad. B 


Mr. CoLpDWELL: Is there not a danger of being pushed into the position of iM 
the countries that we are actually engaged with in the cold war, and that if ie 
we adopt methods of restriction, then we are being pushed into exactly the | 
same position that we are criticizing all the time? Pa 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a motion to adjourn at this time and to come back ) 
later. ee 


(The committee recessed at 11.30 a.m.) 


(The committee resumed at 12.15 p.m.) i 
BI. 


The CHAIRMAN: After a very nice conference with Lord Ismay, which, I 


7 


believe, was very illuminating and very instructive, we will now proceed. ‘ee. 
Mr. Stick: Do you want to get down to earth? 
The CHAIRMAN: He was pretty matter of fact, too, I think. F 
The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, questions were asked at the previous meeting - . 
about travel restrictions which are placed on our diplomatic personnel in the 


Soviet Union, and on the diplomatic mission of the Soviet Union to other coun- | 
tries and in Ottawa. The history of the case is this: 


On September 30, 1948, the Soviet ministry of foreign affairs addressed a 
note to all diplomatic missions in Moscow enclosing a list of places which staff i 
members of missions and foreign members of their households were not allowed 
to visit. A further note of January 15, 1952, communicated a substantial addi-- 
tion to the list of prohibited areas. In effect, the present situation is that our 


embassy staff members are limited to five important cities—Moscow, Leningrad, a 


4 
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i - Stalingrad, Tbilisi—also known as Tiflis in the Caucasus, and Odessa—and to 
a zone 40 kilometres in radius from Moscow. Even in this small zone around 

Moscow there are about 20 additional prohibited areas some of which begin 

- within the city limits. Any trip to one of the permitted places beyond the 
- 40-kilometre radius must be notified to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (or, in the 
- case of our service attaché staff, to the foreign liaison section of the Soviet Minis- 
try of War), in writing, by the embassy before the trip is taken. This notification 
must include date of departure and return and full details of the proposed 
itinerary while absent from Moscow. 

As to restrictions in Canada in March, 1952, the Soviet embassy in Ottawa 
was informed that it must notify in writing the Department of External Affairs 
(or the Department of National Defence in the case of service attachés) of any 
trip more than 25 miles from Ottawa taken by any member of the Embassy 
staff. This notification must be received at least 48 hours before the proposed 
time of departure from Ottawa and it must also include details of the proposed 
trip. 

No applications have been rejected from the Soviet Embassy? 

As to applications from our Embassy in Moscow. 

Normally, the embassy’s notifications of intention to travel are not 
acknowledged directly in any way. If the journey is approved, the traveller 
may find that he is able to buy the necessary train or other tickets from 
Intourist—the official Soviet agency for foreign travel in the U.S.S.R. On the 
other hand, he may be informed that all rail or air reservations are booked 
up, or that no suitable accommodation can be reserved at his proposed destina- 
tion; or he may simply be told that tickets are not available, and be given no 
reason. 

Full information on all notifications of intention to travel, made by embassy 
personnel since the Soviet travel restrictions were first imposed, is not avail- 
able in Ottawa, and it would be difficult to evaluate such information in any 
case. We have no means of knowing, for example, when the excuses given by 
Intourist are genuine and when they represent a decision by the Soviet authori- 
ties to forbid the trip; similarly, when no excuse is given we have no means 
of knowing whether the reason is a simple shortage of travel accommodation 
or a deliberate refusal by the authorities. Sometimes a member of the 
embassy staff is only in a position to travel at a particular time, and when 
tickets are not available at that time he may abandon his plans; alternatively 
he may decide to travel to a different destination and, perhaps, be successful 
in this second attempt. Sometimes, when the would-be traveller is able to 
arrange to be away from Moscow at any time that tickets can be obtained, 
persistent attempts have finally been successful. We cannot be sure that similar 
persistence might not have been similarly rewarded in other cases when the 
proposed journey was abandoned. 

All that can be said with certainty, in reply to this question, is that on 
many occasions members of the staff of our embassy in Moscow have been 
unable to complete arrangements to visit places which are not, or were not at 
the time, included in the list of prohibited areas. 

Now I think the next question was asked concerning the recognition of 

_ the Baltic States. 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. Before you go on I think you were asked a question as to how many 
- times requests were made from the Russian embassy here for travel in Canada 
and how many times we have asked the Kremlin for permission to travel. 
Have we got those figures?—-A. We do not have a list of all the applications 
made by our embassy in Moscow. They would not necessarily send us all 
particulars. 
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@. I think you were asked the question as to the number of times we 
asked for permission to travel, and the number of times the Russian embassy 
staff here asked permission to travel in Canada?—A. I do not think that the 
number of applications from the Soviet embassy here was requested. The. 
question was the number of rejections. As I said there have been no rejections. 


Q. Well, I have not got the record here, but I was under the impression 


that I asked the question as to how many times they had asked permission to | 


travel in Canada during the last year, for instance, or last two years and, 
conversely, how many times we had asked in the Kremlin. Could you get that? 
—A. We cannot I think give you— 

Q. You must have——A. We have the Ottawa figures. 

Q. If you cannot give the Kremlin figures can you give the Ottawa figures 
for the last two years since 1950?—-A. Yes—for the period since these regula- 
tions came into effect. 


By Mr. McCusker: 

Q. When they ask for permission to travel do they give at the same time 

the nature and cause of their trip—the nature of the trip they intend to make? 
—A. Yes, that is included. 


By Mr. Low: 
Q. Together with the purposes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Quelch: 
Q. Is there any limitation upon the amount of gasoline that can be 
obtained when travelling by car?—-A. Yes I think so. The amount of gasoline 
available is limited. 


By Mr. Coldwell: : 
Q. How is that limitation made?—A. It is usually done by a rationing 
system which provides so much for each diplomatic mission. 
Q. Are you talking about here or Russia?—A. I am talking about the 
Soviet Union. 
Mr. COLDWELL: Mr. Quelch I think meant here. Did you not? 


By Mr. Quelch: 


@. I mean in Russia. When it is not possible to get transportation by 
rail and officials can travel by car what would be the limitation as to the 
supply of gasoline? Would it be the same as that given to civilians?—-A. The 
ration allowed for diplomatic missions, I think, is certainly higher than that 
allowed for ordinary indivduals but it probably is not very extensive. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. We do not limit the missions here in the amount of gasoline that they 
can buy?—A. No. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. If one of the members of the embassy here were to get permission, 
as you have explained, to go to Toronto and you found that instead of going — 
a 


to Toronto he went to Winnipeg what would you do about it?—A. Well, it 
would be open to the government to draw attention to a violation of the 
regulations and take whatever action they felt was necessary. 

Q. That is the position I have tried to make in this committee in regard 
to people who can leave this country and tell you they are going somewhere 
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and yet go somewhere else and you do nothing about it. We in British 


Columbia feel some concern about the cases mentioned by Mr. MacDougall 


this morning. Here you take one view in regard to these diplomatic people 


and I take a similar view in regard to those known communists in British 
Columbia whom we allow to roam all around the world saying what they like 
without any action from the Canadian government. Yet with the people 
here in the embassy who are doing exactly the same thing we confine them 
and I still say we should confine the people who are going across into Europe 
and other places to do harm to Canada. I have always made that point and 
I will continue to make it until the department does something about it.— 
A. Might I point out that we have the authority to confine, as you put it, but 
the applications of members of the embassy to travel have up to the present 


been approved. 


Mr. COLDWELL: If we are going to do the other thing are we not really 


_ falling into the same sort of system of limiting free travel by free citizens in 


the way the people behind the iron curtain have? Are we not being forced 
into accepting something of the totalitarian view? 

Mr. GOoDE: That may be so, but I still think the security of Canada is 
important enough to maintain these known communists somewhere where we 
can keep some control over them. These communists are not ordinary people. 
They are known communists in British Columbia. We are very concerned 


- over the Canadian government allowing these people to roam all over the 
_ world and then come back with propaganda to use it along with what they 


have learned overseas and they are being paid for it and we think they are 
being— 

Mr. COLDWELL: Do you think our democracy is so weak that it can be 
undermined by that kind of propaganda? 

Mr. GoovDE: There are two points of view and our point of view is that 


® it can be. 


By Mr. Stick: 
~ Q. Would it be fair to say that if somebody from the Russian embassy 


_ applied for permission to go to Toronto and he went to Winnipeg the usual 
_ diplomatic action would be taken, that is you would ask for his credentials 


to be cancelled and he might be returned to his own country. That is the 
usual practise?—-A. That would be one possibility. If we thought it desirable 


hot to go quite that far presumably representations could be made. . 


Q. When a member of the Russian embassy staff violates our rules and 


F regulations he places himself in a position that he may be asked to return 


Safe ena Fe es i ee 


to his country?—-A. He may be. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, may I remark on the point made by Mr. Goode. The 
communist party and its members—it is a legal organizaion in Canada and 
questions aught not to be raised and the government has never considered that it 


would be a desirable thing to make regulations, and as long as it is legal 


you cannot take action against it or restrict the movements of its members 
in this country. I would question very much whether a member of the com- 


_Munist party who visits somewhere inside the iron curtain is any more 
_ dangerous when he comes back than he was when he went. As a matter 
of fact it seems to me he is less dangerous because he is known better and 
_ people will be—to use a word—leery of associating with him and paying any 
attention to what he says. We cannot have two classes of citizens here and 


ye 
i 


deal with each in a different manner just because of the political organization 
to which they belong. I think it would be a very dangerous policy to 


embark on. 
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Mr. Jutras: The other point here is that in the case of Canadians who are 
known communists wanting to go outside they would not come under the 


<< ee 


external affairs department in any shape or form. The matter of stopping © 


these people would come under another department altogether or it would 
have to be dealt with under the Criminal Code. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Immigration Department. 

Mr. Jurras: A passport would not have the effect of restricting the move- 
ments of people in Canada. 

Mr. Stick: I think it is a question respecting communist activity in Canada 
of whether we should have it in the open so we know what they are doing or 
putting it underground. 

Mr. Jurras: There is another point on this question: they do go and I do 
not know if there is a practical way of stopping them from going or if there is 
much we can do in devising any method of stopping them from going. But if 
they do go and they do make statements over there which are not in accordance 
with the facts and are to the detriment of this country I think that they should 
be questioned when they get back and they should have to answer for what 
they said and answer for their actions when they get back to their country. 

Mr. Stick: Under what law in Canada are you going to take action? 

Mr. Jutras: We have the Criminal Code. Last year the question was 
considered in a certain case and the matter was examined to see if they could 
do it. My point is possibly we should concentrate on that rather than the 
question of restriction of movement and things like that. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have a lot of information on that. We will ask Mr. 
Macdonnell to proceed. ; 

The WITNESS: The next question concerns the recognition of the Baltic 
states. 

In response to the request made by Mr. Fleming at the meeting of this 
Committee held on March 2, I would like to make the following statement 
regarding the position of Canada with respect to the recognition of the three 
Baltic states, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and with respect to recognition of 
the absorption of these states by the U.S.S.R. 

The Committee will appreciate that when these states came into existence, 
Canada did not conduct its own external affairs. At that time this was done 
by Great Britain. Shortly after the First World War, Great Britain extended 


de jure recognition to the states and governments of Estonia, Latvia and ~ 


Lithuania. It can be assumed that this action on the part of Great Britain was 


binding on Canada. Consequently Canada can be considered as having — 
recognized the sovereignty and independence of these states and their govern- ~ 


ments. Since the time when Canada assumed the responsibility for the conduct ~ 
of its own external relations, there has been no occasion when the Government 


of Canada, in its own right, considered it necessary either to reaffirm or with- © 


draw formally de jure recognition of these states. Moreover, it is not possible 


to point to any event or occasion which might imply that the Government of © 


Canada has given de jure recognition to the absorption of these states into the 
U.S.S.R. There has never been any question of Canada acquiescing in or 
approving of the action taken by the U.S.S.R. To the best of my knowledge, 
the Governments of the United States and the United Kingdom have not with- 
drawn formal de jure recognition of these states and have not recognized de 
jure their entry into the Soviet Union. 


Accordingly, there does not appear to be any need to take steps now to 


withdraw what Mr. Fleming has described as “any form of countenancing of 


what took place in these countries in 1940”. In accordance with its position 


on recognition the Government of Canada has already extended refuge and — 


& 
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will no doubt continue to do what lies within its power to facilitate their 
: rehabilitation in Canada. 
By Mr. Fleming: 


me, Q. I had hoped the statement would also cover the question of diplomatic 
representation. We had some correspondence in the past with respect to the 
question of those who had been diplomatic representatives of the three Baltic 
y countries when they were free before the Russians came in and attempted to 
_ swallow them up?—A. I do not believe the question of diplomatic representatives 
_ in the strict sense of the term has arisen in that we never exchanged diplomatic 
_ representatives directly with those three countries. There were consular rep- 
_ resentatives and there are at the present four representatives of the three Baltic 
i states performing consular functions in Canada. They are exercising these 
_ functions with the knowledge and consent of the government of Canada. There 
_ are two acting on behalf of Latvia and one each on behalf of Estonia and 
Lithuania. With the difficulties prevailing in these countries the government 
_ has not certified the status of these consuls but this has not prevented them 
_ Carrying out certain work on behalf of their nationals. 
Q. I do not know whether you are familiar with the correspondence of a 
couple of years ago, but the situation was this, that those who held consular 
_ status in Canada at the time of the attempted Russian absorption attempted to 
exercise the functions they had previously exercised and it came to a question 
of shall this recognition be extended to their successors or how recognition 
was to be given to the formal appointment. That was the difficulty 
I do not propose to press it at this stage, but it is a matter which 
_I think is of concern to us. I do not think any one of us would want to see any- 
_ thing done at any time which looks in the vaguest way like countenancing what 
_ the Russians did in those countries because they are highly civilized countries 
with an appreciation of democracy, and the Russians did some of the most 
_ frightful things in those countries in connection with their communistie and 
imperialistic plans —A. No steps have been taken by the government which 
have the effect of countenancing their actions. 

Q@. There was some difficulty in giving recognition to the appointment of 
_ successors to those who were consuls at the time this happened?—A. Yes. 

The next question concerns service attachés, that is military, naval and air 
attachés. I was asked for the cotintries in which we have service attachés and 
for list of the countries which have service attachés in Canada and I might just 
give these lists. 

v Canadian service attachés are serving in the following countries: Belgium, 
_ Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, J apan, The Netherlands, 
Sweden, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., the United States and Yugoslavia. 

Q. Have you mentioned Greece?—A. No. 

i Q@. We used to have a representative there, a military attaché?—A. At the 
present time, however, the only military attaché in that area is in Turkey. 

i The countries which have service attachés at their missions in Ottawa are 
the following: Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Ttaly, Mexico, The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the U.S.S.R., the 
United States and Uruguay. 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. Japan has not got representation?—A. No service representation. There 
are no Japanese military forces. 
5 By Mr. Fleming: 
- Q. Does that complete your answer to the questions?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then, I will come back and ask about Canada’s representation to—was a 


* 


it 13 countries? I attempted to keep track of them.—A. That is right. 


Q. How were they divided as between army, navy and air force?—A. I~ 


‘ 
’ 


have not got them divided up by categories. Perhaps if I were to go down the © 
list again, I can give you the information you want. Belgium, an air attaché; — 
Czechoslovakia, an air attaché; Finland, naval attaché, military and air attaché, © 
assistant military attaché (and I should point out there that these are the same — 
people who appear under Sweden. We have one minister to Sweden and Finland © 


and the service attachés are accredited to both posts. They reside in Stockholm 
and pay visits to Helsinki.) In France we have a military and an air attaché; 
in Germany there is a service relations advisor in Bonn who corresponds to a_ 
military attaché; and a military attaché in Italy. In Japan we have an air 


adviser. 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. When you say “military” you mean army?—A. Yes. In The Nether- 
lands a naval attaché and a military attaché; Sweden, naval attaché, military 
and air attaché, and assistant military attaché; Turkey, military attaché; 
U.S.S.R., military and air. In the United States there is quite a list; naval 
attaché and assistant, military attaché and assistant, and air attaché and assistant. 
The officers holding these positions have dual responsibility; they are primarily 


members of the Canadian joint staff in Washington but in addition have these © 


positions. Finally, in Yugoslavia there is a military and air attaché and assistant 
air attaché. 

Mr. FLEMING: What is the total in personnel? 

The WITNESS: Twenty-four. 


By Mr. Fulford: 


Q. Have you counted the same ones for Finland and Sweden?—A. I did 
not count them twice. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. What is the total number of military attaches in the Soviet mission 
in Canada?—A. Four. . 


Q. How are they divided?—-A. Acting military attache, assistant military — 


attache for air and assistant military attache. 
Mr. Stick: Does that list include our military representation on NATO? 
The WITNESS: No. | 
Mr. Stick: That is entirely separate? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. GOODE: May I ask if the Russian attaches in Canada come under the 
same obligation in Canada, they cannot travel any further than the Canadian ~ 
government want them to? t 


The WITNESS: Yes. Now, questions were asked at the last meeting by | 
Mr. Fleming about capital expenditures in Rome, The Hague and Tokyo and | 


I should like to give the committee the answers. 


A site was purchased in April 1950 in Rome (authorized by P.C. 26/1784. | 


oOf;5 April 1950) for the Canadian equivalent of $186,391.65. 
The site was purchased with the intention of erecting upon it an official 


Residence for the ambassador and an office building for the embassy. Plans — 


for both these projects are in the course of preparation, and we are asking © 
in our estimates for $200,000 for expenditure on construction during the fiscal 
year. vy 


i 
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fees and draghtsmen’s ms ‘ti the amount. of "$902. 17 paid from blocked 
FE ench francs and for architect’s fees and property surveys in amount of 
$955.44 paid in Italian lire on authorization from Ottawa. 

_ It is proposed, should the buildings be authorized, to pay for their tenet 
on from blocked Italian lire. 


. By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Would it be best to ask questions as we go along?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Regarding the figure of $186,300, if I understand you correctly that 

applies to the acquisition of the site only and it does not include any construc- 

‘tion?—A. That is right. 

¢ Q. So that up to December 31st, 1952, there has been no real outlay on 
construction?—A. No. Only this approximately $1,800 paid for architects 

a and draftsmen’s fees and so on. 

a . Q. And construction has not been going on on that site since its acquisi- 

getion in 1950?—A. No. 

Q. What is the reason for the delay? It seemed to be well on its way 
at least three years ago. A. I think the fact has been that it has taken 
some time to get agreement on the part of the various government depart- 
- ments who will be using the building, and to prepare plans that are suitable 
_ to all, which is a time consuming business. 

Q. And you are estimating $200,000 this year as the cost of construction. 
That is an estimate of the complete cost of construction?—A. No, that is the 
‘amount we think we will be able to spend during the coming fiscal year. 

q Q. What is the estimated complete cost of construction?—A. I do not think 
fe have an estimate of the final cost, because the completed plans and the 
ost estimates based on them have not been drawn up, but it certainly would 
e well over $200,000 that we think we can spend if this is approved. 
; Q. Am I to understand, Mr. Macdonnell, that the department is asking 
for an appropriation of $200, 000 this year without having obtained an estimate 
of the total cost of construction of this building?—-A. We hope that during 
the fiscal year we will be able to submit to the Treasury Board plans and 
cost estimates for the total project and if those are approved, we would 
ope to be able to get on with the construction during the year. 
Q. You have not answered my question. Are we to understand that the 
department is asking for an appropriation now of $200,000, which, I take it, 
if spent will commit us to the total project, without yet having an estimate of 
the total cost of construction a the building?—A. But there will be no 
expenditures. . 
: Q. Is that ie fact?—A. There will be no expenditures made until the 
_ total: project has been approved. 
it Q. By whom?—A. By the government. 
_ Q. Yes, but parliament has got to think about approving the appropriation 
of the money, and you are asking for the appropriation of $200,000 now as 
an instalment to cover this year’s portion of the cost of construction without. 
being told, or without anybody knowing, apparently, at the moment, what is 
i the total estimated cost of construction.—A. Well, I am sure we have some 
‘preliminary figures. Would it be helpful if I could see what estimates we now © 
ave? 
_ 'Q. I will be glad if you do that. I would like to see this item stand over, 
I r. Chairman, because if we approve this item of $200,000, then we have, as 
far as parliament is concerned, if construction is commenced, undoubtedly 
i committed Canada to the whole project, the whole construction, and we have 
no idea what the total cost is to be. 
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Mr. McCusker: Mr. Chairman, this is the customary procedure in bringing 
down estimates on other buildings, there is a vote put in the estimates eachi 
year and it is passed by parliament, where the plans are not yet completed, 
but that money is not spent until the architect’s plans are completed, the — 
estimates in, the tenders called, and if they are accepted and passed by the 
Finance Committee, then construction is proceeded with. But there must be, 
unless you want to delay it indefinitely, a vote, if you want to proceed with it 
this year. There must be money appropriated in order to proceed when the 
plans are ready. 

Mr. GREEN: Surely the department would not proceed as far as they © 
have done without some preliminary estimate of the cost. We are asked to © 
approve of a vote here without being given any idea of the estimate of the total 
cost. Now, it may be $1 million, and if we are to spend a million dollars on a 
Canadian Embassy in Rome, I am very doubtful if it is a proper expenditure. 
Surely we are entitled to have some information with regard to the final cost 


The WITNESS: I shall try and get that. 
Mr. Green: Not only on the land, but also for the building, and also for ~ 
the equipment. 


) oe wee. 


a 


~~ 


By Mr. McCusker: ; 

Q. Are your architects Italian architects, and your contractors also?— 

A. We have a departmental architect who is based in Paris and whose © 
responsibility includes supervision of all planning and construction work in 
Europe. He will be assisted by local architects in each centre where there is. 
any work going on, who are familiar with local building conditions, customs, a 
and so on. — 
Q. The contractor is a local contractor as well?—A. Yes. + 

“4 


By Mr. Stick: ; 
Q. Following along Mr. Fleming’s remarks and also those of Mr. Green, — 
I am inclined to agree up to a point that we should know the total cost, but do 
not costs vary from year to year, and until we finally decide to construct a ~ 
building how can we estimate the total cost of the building? For instance, ita 
you are going to build a building in Canada today, it will cost more than if - | 
built a few years ago, and until you decide to build, that is, to make your final P: 
decision as to what kind of structure you are going to erect or build, you cannot © 
call for an estimate of the cost. How can you estimate the total cost at the | 
present time when it might vary from year to year? I cannot see how that | 
could be done. You might get an idea, but you would not have the total cost; ~ 
you could not figure it out exactly. ¥ 
The CHAIRMAN: I believe that Mr. Fleming will accept an estimate, not 
the definite cost, because nobody would know exactly what that was, even” 
the best architects or contractors. 4 
Mr. GREEN: They have already spent $186,300 to acquire land. Surely 
they would not spend that amount of money for vacant land without having 
some idea of the cost of the building which they are going to put on it. 
The CHAIRMAN: What Mr. Fleming wants to have is the estimated cost — 
of the building. % 
Mr. FLEMING: Yes. And to make it perfectly plain I might say that I aml 
rather shocked at the practice as described by Dr. McCusker. If that is the © 
practice, then I think it ought to be changed. Let us look at the effect of it. — 
Mr. Stick says that you cannot get a firm estimate now. But all our financ- | 
ing, all our public financing is proceeded with on the basis of obtaining the 
best estimate you can. We call for figures and we go into the House an . 
ask for approval of estimates. They are the best estimates that can be pre- 
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pared. Now here, apparently, without there being any estimates, any firm 
estimates of the cost of construction of this building, we are now being asked 
- to approve an appropriation of $200,000 which will be expended this year on 
- account of a building, as Dr. McCusker says, when the plans are complete 
- and the contract is let. But so far as parliament is concerned, parliament 
at this moment does not know what it is committing itself to. If this $200,000 
is spent this year, certainly nobody will leave the project incomplete. It 
will be completed next year and appropriations will follow. But we are 
_ being asked in effect to give approval to this amount of money this year 
. and, inferentially to give approval to what is to be required next near 
_ without our knowing right now what the whole job is going to cost us, or 
~ without having any idea of it. That seems to me to be an extraordinary 
' situation. That is not the way for parliament to go about the approval of 
_ expeditures of public money. . 
. The CHAIRMAN: The witness will try to get those figures for you. We will 
_ let the matter stand for the time being. . 
i Mr. FuULForD: Can the witness give us any idea of the amount of blocked 
_ funds we have in Italy now? I believe those were funds which were acquired 
__ between the end of the war and the final settlement of this thing. 
a The CHAIRMAN: Yes. It was explained. 
i a Mr. FuULForD: I am sorry, but I was not here last Monday. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: I mean that it was explained in previous years. It was 
all explained. 

The WiTNEss: There is about $400,000. 

Mr. FuLrorp: Left? 
_ The Witness: Left, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: In Italy? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING: After the purchase of this site? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

a Mr. Stick: Have you not used a certain amount of blocked currency in 
~ connection with the money we have already expended? 
if The WITNESS: Yes. : 

a Mr. MacInnis: I wonder if Mr. Macdonnell could indicate to us the amount 

_ of land that is involved, in terms of square feet? 

Mr. GREEN: It must be a gold mine. 
The WITNEss: No; but I shall be glad to obtain that. 


4 Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think we should adjourn now. It is 
' pretty nearly 1:00 o’clock, 
% Mr. FLEMiInc: Perhaps Mr. Macdonnell could obtain for us in connection 


_ with his answer the best figures he is able to get on the cost of furnishing 
the building as well as constructing the building. 

_ Mr. Goopr: Mr. Chairman, I think there is a political point being made 
here and I would ask Mr. Macdonnell to have that information for us at the 
-hext meeting so that we will be sure. 


a The CHairMAN: There is a motion to adjourn. We shall re-convene on 
' Monday, March 9, at 3.30 p.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Mownpay, March 9, 1953. . 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. this 
day. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. 


4 Members present: Messrs. Bater, Bradette, Coté (Matapedia- -Matane), 
Croll, Decore, Fraser, Fulford, Gauthier (Lac St. Jean), Gauthier (Portneuf), 
Goode, Green, Jutras, Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), MacDougall, MacInnis, 

q E MacKenzie, MeCusker, Quelch: Robichaud and Stick. 


i i 


Re In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. R. M. 
- Macdonnell, Assistant Under- Secretary; Mr. S. D. Hemsley, Finance Division. 


- Agreed,—That Mr. Jean Désy, Director General of the International Service . 
a of the C.B.C. be heard on Thursday, March 12, at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 


; The main Estimates of the Dear ee of External Affairs were further 
i considered. 


am 
. 


Item No. 87 was further considered and allowed to stand. 
Items Nos. 88, 89 and 99 to 102 inclusive, were allowed to stand. 


Items Nos. 90 to 98 inclusive, 103 and 104 were adopted. 


| * The Committee recessed from 4.00 o’clock p.m. to 4.15 o’clock p.m. to 
attend a vote in the House. it 


The Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs placed on the 
record a list of fellowships and scholarships being paid for in certain foreign 
countries from blocked funds. (See Appendix “A” to this day’s evidence. ) 


i At 5.40 o’clock p.m. ios Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m., 
a Thursday, March 12. 


E. W. INNES, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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. MARCH 9, 1958. 
3.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We now have a quorum and I believe it is in order to 
call the meeting to order. But before we proceed, at the request of several 
members of our committee it was arranged that Mr. Désy would be here next 
Thursday. Will it be agreeable to the members to hold two meetings on that 
_ day, one at 11.00 o’clock in the morning and another in the afternoon? Do 
: you think it would be possible or agreeable to do that? 


Agreed. 


‘ Before we proceed, Mr. Goode would like to ask a question about item 
_ 86 which has been passed, but it will be in order for him to put his question 
now. 


f 


Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under Secretary of State for Exernal Affairs, 
called: 


By Mr. Goode: 

Q. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me the opportunity to ask my 
| questions. I was interested in what the witness told us regarding the staff 
sat the embassy having to ask for permission to move in Canada. I asked him 
“some questions on it, and I received what I thought were very satisfactory 
answers. This is a most important question in my opinion and I want to 

develop it a little further because we, in British Columbia, are very much 
concerned about the communist situation not only in our own province but 
throughout the west. 
4 In looking at the press of the last few days I find that they mention a 
“number of communist schools being carried on to educate high school students 
in the communist way of thinking. Now, I have had some discussion with 
some of the members of the House and they tell me that definitely, in some 
.of the larger cities in western Canada, this is going on and that they know it 
“personally. I, however, know of no school in British Columbia where it 
could possibly be. 
Certainly the embassy staff is not doing it because, as the witness has 
told us, they are confined according to the wishes of the department. Therefore, 
‘someone else is doing it. I would suspect that members of the Canadian 
“Peace Congress or people who were of the communist way of thinking are the 
ones who are leading these schools and I would suspect too that the leaders 
of those schools are coming from the Iron Curtain countries, back and forth 
into Canada. We know of some people who did go to the Iron Curtain 
countries on passports. Therefore I have come to a conclusion—I admit it 
“may not be a very bright conclusion but I do not know of any other one to 
‘come to. My conclusion is that although we are tying up the members of 
‘the embassy, we are allowing communists—they do not come in as Russian 
‘subjects but doubtlessly are—to chase around this country and then go over 
‘and report to the Iron Curtain countries, through some people who are attend- 
‘ing a peace congress. Now, what is the department doing about that kind of 
/ people? 
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On the one hand, we are tying up the members of the embassy; we are — 
not allowing them to travel unless we give them permission. According to — 
what was told us the other day, we say exactly where they can go, and they — 
cannot go any further. That is the impression I got. I agree with that; but 
what about these people who are running all over the country preaching their ~ 
communist propaganda and who, when they decide to, can go overseas with a 
the full permission of the department? \ a 

Do you not think it is about time that we should do something about these © 
people to stop them from spreading their incidious propaganda, or to stop them ~ 
from going back to report to the country to which they hold allegiance? I © 
would like to have an answer.—A. Mr. Chairman, on the question of policy, ~ 
as to whether they should or should not be allowed to leave Canada, it is © 
difficult for an official to comment. I think it is fair to point out, however, the ~ 
difficulties—and I tried to do that at previous meetings—in the way of ~ 
reconciling with our traditions of free movement the very rigid system of exit _ 
controls and other regulations that would be necessary to prevent the move- ~ 
ment of Canadian citizens abroad, or to indicate what countries abroad they ~ 
should or should not visit. @ 

Q. I shall try not to take up too much time, Mr. Chairman. Mr. MacDougall ~ 
spoke the other day and I supported him, in respect to this Gardiner situation — 
in British Columbia. You know about it. There is Ray Gardiner and Mrs. K. ~ 
Gardiner; and there is no doubt in my opinion—and I say that after thinking ~ 
it over considerably—that they are communist spies for the USSR. a 


All right; but we definitely gave them permission to. proceed from’ 
Vancouver to the Vienna Peace Conference, as I understand it. Then, all of a © 
sudden, they landed in Communist China and came back with all sorts of © 
stories about our cooperating in germ warfare. They preached it among the © 
high school students of British Columbia, and if you keep throwing this stuff, — 
around long enough, it is going to land somewhere. i: , 

There was a case which the members from British Columbia can prove. 
There was no control over those people. They could go anywhere they wanted 
to go. I do not know if it would be a good thing to allow them to go to a 
peace conference if they are going to come back and spread propaganda which 
we know is not true. I think something should be done about it. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, for allowing me the time. 


By Mr. Decore: 


@. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the other day there was a reference made * 
to some propaganda leaflets being distributed by the Polish and Jugo-Slav ~ 
Legation here in Ottawa. I think it was in Ottawa; and circulated among the 
Polish and other ethnic groups in Canada. Was the Department of External 
Affairs able to get a copy of that pamphlet which had been distributed, with 
its propaganda of anti-Catholicism and other vicious form of propaganda?— . 
A. Yes. I think that copies of any such leaflets would certainly come our way. 

Q. Could you get a copy of that for this committee?—-A. I shall ~ 
endeavour to. ; . 


@. For the next meeting?—A. Yes sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are on item 87; and as you know, Mr. Macdonnell has 
to answer some of the questions which were placed before him at our previous’ 
meetings. a 
The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, there is one question which arose out of 
item 86. I think this will complete the answers to inquiries about item 86. At 
the last meeting I was asked how many applications had been made by the 
Soviet Embassy for permission for their personnel to travel in Canada since the _ 
regulations came into effect in March, 1952. ; ¥ 
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The number of applications is 46; and they cover altogether the movement 
of 73 people. In some cases, more than one person was included in a single 
application. 

ie We have also asked the Department of National Defence for the figures 
concerning the movement of military attaches, which is supervised by that 
I department. They have told us that in the same period they have received six 
_ applications covering the movement of six people. 


By Mr. Stick: 
is Q. That would be the military attaches, or naval attaches, I take it?—A, 
Yes. 

Q. Six? 

Mr. GooDE: Were these movements in Canada or outside of Canada? 

The WITNESS: Within Canada. 

. Mr. McCusker: We do not allow military attaches of the countries behind 
_ the Iron Curtain to attend our military exercises, do we? 

a The WITNESS: The rule of reciprocity is pretty well applied, and those 
_ military attaches would be allowed to attend the sort of military exercises 
_ which our attaches in their countries are allowed to attend. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. I think, at the same time, I asked how many applications we made to 
the Kremlin in Russia to travel in Russia, and how many had been accepted?— 
_ A. We do not have the full particulars of the applications which our personnel 
_ have made. They do not necessarily report them to the department. 
te Q. Very well.—A. In many cases it would be a matter of a short trip that 
' an employee might want to make on leave, and if it came to nothing there 
would be no real occasion to report it to the department. 
Q. In your answer with respect to the 46 applications to travel in Canada 
for 73 people, and the six military attaches, I take it that they carried out the 
_ regulations in that regard?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q@. One more question, Mr. Chairman, and then I am ready to stop. Have 
_you known of any instances where any of the 73 people had exceeded the 
permission ‘that was granted to them? As I mentioned the other day, you 
‘might give them permission to go to Toronto and they would proceed on to 
Winnipeg or Vancouver. Do you know of any cases such as that?—-A. We have 
_ known of no such instances. 


‘ The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 87 carry? 
Carried. 


: Mr. GREEN: In connection with the embassies Overseas, do you not think 
they would come under item 87? 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 87? It was Mr. Fleming who suggested that item 87 
_ should be left over, but it will not be dealt with at our next meeting now 
| because Mr. Desy will likely occupy at least the next two of our meetings. Shall 
| we proceed with that item or let it stand over? 

Mr. MAcINNIS: That would mean that item 87 would stand? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


a Item 88: “Representation abroad”. Shall the item carry? 
Carried? 
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Item 89: “Representation abroad”. 
Mr. FRASER: Was this all blocked currency that was spent here? 
The WITNESS: Yes. The questions which Mr. Fleming asked all dealt with 
blocked currency capital items, which are in this vote. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we deal with item 87 and allow item 88 1 
to stand? 
Mr. FRASER: Should we not let both item 87 and item 88 stand? They both 
have to do with representations abroad. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. FRASER: And item 89, the three of them; should we not let them stand — 
because all of them have to do with representation abroad? 
The CHAIRMAN: It should be understood that on the first opportunity we 
should pass these items because it will be impossible to have proper work 
done by our committee until we pass one or two items at least; otherwise, we 
will have chaos. We want to be fair to everyone, but I do hope that at the — 
first opportunity we have we will give consideration to these items because 
we have already had a very general discussion on them. q 
Mr. St1cK: I think we should pass item 87. The questions are on items — 
88 and 89. 
The CHAIRMAN: We could let the three items stand. 
Mr. MacDovuGa.L.: Has item 87 passed or does it stand? ss 
The CuarrMaN: It stands. Items 87, 88 and 89 stand. Item 90, to provide | 
for official hospitality, $20,000. Shall the item carry? ? 
Carried. 


Item 91, to provide for relief of distressed Canadians abroad, etc., $15,000. 
Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


Item 92, Canadian representation at international conferences, $225,000. 
Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


Item 93, grant to the United Nations Association in Canada, $10,000. 
Shall the item carry? ) 
Carried. 


Item 94, grant to the International Committee of the Red Cross, $15,000. | 


Mr. GREEN: On the explanatory notes given to us, it shows that that item ~ 
has been cut out. Mi 


Mr. McCusker: It shows a reduction of $10,000. 


Mr. QUELCH: Any assistance given in regard to flood relief will be in 
addition to this item? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


Item 95, to authorize and provide for the payment from foreign currencies 
—for fellowships and scholarships, $125,000. 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: Mr. Chairman, what about these doors for the United 
Nations Building? We would like to have some explanation on that. 
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The WITNESS: They are completed and paid for. They are now installed 
at United Nations headquarters, so we are not asking for any more money 
ror them. 


i! Mr. FRASER: How about providing somebody to polish them once in a 
_ while? They look pretty dull at times. I was there a couple of weeks or 
_ so ago and they surely did not look like stainless steel or stainless anything 
else. 

é The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


| Mr. Goode: Mr. Chairman, maybe it was because of the fact that my 
_ distinguished friend was down there, because when I came back from there 
last Friday or last Thursday they were certainly shined up. It might be 
_ that they were a reflection of certain feelings he had at the time. 
is Mr. Fraser: No. I spoke to the permanent— 
: Mr. Cote: Polisher! 
Mr. FRASER: No. You were not down there— 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that satisfactory to you, Mr. Robichaud? 
* Mr. RoBICHAUD: Yes. 
| The CHAIRMAN: We are now on item No. 95, to authorize and provide 
_ for the payment from foreign currencies—for fellowships and scholarships. 
Shall the item carry? 
4 Mr. MacInnis: How many persons received assistance under that item 
last year? There is a considerable increase in the item. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish the chairman to read the whole item or 
simply to call it? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Just call the items. 
The WITNESS: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Last year from the comparable vote 
_ there were eight fellowships and ten scholarships awarded. Those figures I 
have just given were for France. One fellowship and two scholarships were 
awarded for study in the Netherlands, and it is hoped this year that a larger 
_ humber of fellows and scholars will be appointed. 
Mr. Stick: That is entirely separate from the Colombo Plan? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q@. The funds for these fellowships and scholarships come from blocked - 
_ currencies, you say. Do you make any arrangements for the expenses of 
| these people going over there?—-A. We are able to take care of their trans- 
atlantic passages with blocked currencies by using, for example, Franch or 
_ Dutch steamships. 
Q. Then you buy the transportation — —A. — at the other end, yes. 
Q. Is the Canadian end of it looked after by the External Affairs 
Department? Or does the party look after it himself?—-A. He has to get himself 
to seaboard on his own, and thereafter he can travel on this vote. 
' @. And he looks after his own tips on board ship, and everything else? 
iA. Yes. 


| By Mr. Robichaud: 
| Q. Would it be possible to obtain a list of the names and addresses of 
- the recipients of the scholarships and fellowships awarded last year?—-A. Would 
_ the committee like to have me read them” 

{ Q. I would not like to have you take the time of the committee for the 
purpose of reading them. 

The CHAIRMAN: They could be put in as an appendix to our record. 

(See Appendix). 
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Mr. GREEN: Is this only to cover studies in France and the Netherlands? 
Apparently these are the only two countries to which students went last 
year. : 

The CHAIRMAN: And Italy. 


The WITNESS: We have not been able to reach agreement with the 
Italian government on the use of blocked currencies and, therefore, we have ~ 
not yet been able to offer fellowships or scholarships in Italy. At the present 
time we can do it with regard 'to France and the Netherlands because those 
are the two countries in which we have balances of blocked currencies which 
can be used for general educational and cultural purposes. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Are there are any other countries in which you- have blocked currencies © 
besides France, the Netherlands and Italy?—-A. We have some in Japan, but 
there does not seem to be very much demand for scholarships in that country. 
There is not very much in the way of currency either. 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. Can you give us the amount of blocked currency that you have in each | 

country ?—-A. "Yes. bP 

Q. By countries if possible-—A. In France, we have approximately $85, ont i 

on hand, and $4,500,000 coming. b 

Q. You mean on hand, that is in the bank?—-A. Cash in the bank as of bs 
January 31. 

Mr. McCusker: Mr. Chairman, are these scholarships competitive? 


The WITNESS: The selection is made by the Royal Society of Canada on © 
the basis of applications which are made and the evaluation which they give © 
to the merits of various candidates. I would think it fair to call them competitive. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. You did not finish your answer to my question.—A. In the Netherlands 
we have all our currency on hand; it is the equivalent of $1,100,000, roughly. 

Q. $1,100,000. Was any of that money used to help the flood victims?— 
A. No, that has not been touched for flood relief. 

@. What other countries have you?—A. Italy: we have on hand $402,000, 
and an additional $800,000 to come, together with $500,000 in five per cent 
bonds. That latter amount is intended to be used in this general field of scholar- 
ships and educational work. a 

Q@. What other countries have you now? You mentioned Japan.—A. Japan, 
$15,000 on hand, and $102,000 to come. 1k 

We are never certain how much more we may be able to get in Japanese 
currency because this money comes through the inter-allied reparations agency | 
—the proceeds of Japanese reparations, which are divided up among the | 4 
various claimant countries. i. 

@. Are there any other countries now in which we have blocked currency? — 
—A. Spain, $12,200 on hand and $73,000 to come. 

Mr. Stick: What do you mean by “to come’? 


The WITNEsS: That is still owed to us by the government or the reparations 2 
agency as the case may be. 


Mr. Fraser: And not freed? 
The WITNEss: And not yet turned over to us. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. What about Yugoslavia?—A. Yugoslavia, $16,600 on hand and $37,500 1 Se 
to come. We have a small amount in Germany, $400. In India, $132,700. j 


> 
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Q. Would that be blocked currency?—A. It cannot be transferred. - 

a Q. You cannot transfer that?—-A: I am informed that it was a somewhat 
“hy complicated transaction. We were offered Spanish pesetas from the reparations 
pool and traded them for this Indian currency that we thought would be of 


iy 


more use to us. 
: Mr. FRASER: You have named all the countries now in which we have 
_ blocked currencies? { 
_ The Witness: Denmark, $391.91. That is all. i 
Ne Mr. RoBIcHAuD: Where can we obtain information with respect to scholar- 
_ ships, the means and methods of obtaining them? 
1D The WITNESS: From the information division of the Department of External 


_ Affairs, also from the Royal Society, and from Doctor Lamb, the Dominion 
_ Archivist. 


By Mr. Decore: ” 
f Q@. Are those scholarships and fellowships provided to postgraduates only? 
Hid) —aA. Yes. : 
: Q. After they have finished university?—-A. Or the people with comparable 
status without a university degree. Some of them have been given to people 
in the arts, such as musicians, who may not have university degrees. 


: _ (The Committee rose in response to the Division Bell.) 


THE COMMITTEE RESUMED 
; The CHairMan: Thank you gentlemen, I will now call the committee to 
ig order: We passed item 95. 
A) Mr. GREEN: No, we are on 95. 
The CHairMaN: Mr. Green. 


be 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. What objections is Italy raising to the grant of scholarships in Italy?— 
_A. The problem there—and it also affects some of the items passed over 
_ which we will come to in another meeting about capital projects—is that the 
| agreement with Italy on the use of blocked currencies still has to come into 


effect. There has been a long delay and it was only recently that it was 


% 


_ approved by the Italian parliament, so we have not yet been able to put the 

_ scheme into operation. 

EF Q. Italy is not raising any objection then to Canada using some of this 

' money for scholarships?—A. No objection, no. 

a Q. Or are you saying that the money is going for this brand new embassy 

_ we are to have in Rome?—A. No sir, this sum I mentioned, the equivalent of 
$500,000 Canadian dollars, is earmarked especially for expenditure in the 

cultural field generally. 

g Mr. McCusker: Has the member for Vancouver the plans for the embassy 

at Rome? On what authority does he call it a grand embassy? 


_ Mr. Green: Because of the amount involved. 
i Mr. McCusker: We do not know the amount involved. 


i 
f 


By Mr. Bater: 


Q. In connection with item 95 have those chosen by the Royal Society to 
take advantage of the scholarships any choice as to courses or are they set out? 


. 
| ¥ 


| —A. No, they may submit their own plans, their own proposals for courses and 
_ they have a free and wide choice. 


Cae 
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By Mr. Goode: th { 
Q. Can you go down that list in a hurry and see if there are any people 
in there from British Columbia?—-A. Mr. Earl Birney who is a well-known 
British Columbian is included. 


By Mr. Croll: 
Q. Is it a competitive examination?—A. It is, in that Canadians are asked 
to put their names up and their qualifications and selection is made by the 
Royal Society. 


a 


Ls 
> ie 


By Mr. Fraser: 


ee 


Q. Does music come under this also?—-A. Yes, music and painting. és 

Mr. Crouut: The Barber Shop Quartet. q 

Mr. FRASER: There is a chance for you on that. 2 
The Witness: Speaking of British Columbia, Mr. Paul C. Gilmore of 
British Columbia is studying a branch of mathematics. . 
By Mr. Bater: a 

@. Are there any singers?—-A. In the musical field there is Mr. Jean- iy 
Marie Beaudet of Montreal who is an instrumental musician and conductor; I : 
do not think there are any singers. , 
By Mr. Goode: iP 

Q. For instance what is the average amount per year being granted?— 1 

A. For the scholarship $2,000 and for the fellowship $4,000. = 
Q. Would you kindly find out when you get time whether a young lad by ~ 

the name of Donald Bell is included in the list? He will leave I think on some ¢ 


type of scholarship later this year. I just wondered if he is included—A. Ido ~ 
not think that is possible because all the candidates from last year went abroad 


during the late summer or fall and next year’s group have not yet been selected. . P 
Mr. GoopbE: It must be on some other scholarship. & 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? & 
Carried. ¥ 

S 

+ 

By Mr. Green: i 

Q. Before you leave that group of items may I ask a question on 92. I 4 


think it got by without any questions at all. That covers Canadian representa- 
tion at international conferences. Last year the vote was for $225,000 and the rat 
expenditure was estimated at $148,968. Now if that is the case why is it 
necessary to ask for $225,000 this year?—-A. The problem there, Mr. Chairman, 
is the difficulty of estimating what conferences there will be. They tend to — 
vary from year to year and indeed the lengths of individual conferences vary. 
It is difficult to forecast when our estimates are made up for a period about a 
year and a half in advance, and so we have held the estimate at the same ss 
figure as last year. | 
Q@. Would the department not be likely to spend less if that figure were cut ; ‘ 
down to say $175,000?—-A. We really have not a great deal of choice in the — 
matter. If an organization of which Canada is a member decides to hold — 
conferences, perhaps to have an extra conference during the year, we are — 
pretty well bound to be represented at it and the expenditure of course comes | 
out of this vote. a 
Q. For example could you not send one man instead of sending two or 
three and thereby keep expenses down. It does seem to me that they should — 
not have all that leeway. It looks as though you are getting $75,000 extra just 
in case there might be a need to spend that. I would think it would be more 
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likely an economical practice if you got closer to what was spent last year ?— 
_ A. We always try to keep the number down to a minimum for any conference— 
__ the minimum required to do the job and, as I say, the difficulty really is in 
is, trying to forecast the number and duration of the conferences that may take 
_ place during the year. We have in the past had to ask for supplementary 
¥ estimates on this item because there was more conference activity in connec- 
tion with the North Atlantic Treaty than we had been able to forecast when 
_ the estimates were made up. 

Q. Would that not be a preferable way to handle the situation? If an 
extra conference came up later in the year you could always come back for 
_ a supplementary vote, but here you are asking for a vote which appears to be 
- more than is needed. 


a Mr. Stick: How are you going to get a supplementary vote if the House 
is closed? 


Mr. GREEN: I asked a question, Mr. Chairman. 


The WITNEss: I think our answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is that even if 

we were to ask for supplementary estimates say in June there is still a long 

_ period from June until the end of March during which new conferences, con- 

ferences that we did not know about in June, are called and it might leave us 
with a difficult problem to face. 


By Mr. Green: 


a Q. How much would it cost per man, on the average, sent to a conference? 
_ A. That of course varies with the distance. A conference to be held in New 
_ York, for example, would mean there were relatively small transportation 
expenses to pay, with subsistence and hotel accommodation in addition, Some 
_ conferences, for example, those held in connection with the North Atlantic 
_ Treaty Organization in Paris, involve trans-Atlantic transportation both ways. 
_ They become even more expensive when they are held in Asia where a current 
_ conference under the Colombo Plan is now being held. 
@. How many people spent the money spent last year?—A. I am afraid 
I have not got the details of that. 
Q. In other words how many attended the conferences? If we had that 
figure that would tell how much it would cost per man. 


By Mr. Cote: 


Q. Could I ask this question. In my estimation at least it might meet with 
| the desire of my friend. Are there complaints at nearly every conference by 
_ people being sent that you are a little bit tight on this expenditure and in 
_ providing money for going there?—A. Yes, I think we have had criticism 

directed at the department by people who have been sent to conferences from 
outside the department that the sums allowed for subsistence were not what 
_ they regarded as adequate. 
The CHAIRMAN: Hear, hear. I know about that. ! 


Mr. GoopE: Let me sympathize. I have come back from New York and 
_ they allow $5.50 per day for the members of the permanent delegation and 
He $7 a day for parliamentary advisors, and I would defy anyone, eating light as I 
_ do, to keep their meals within that sum. I would certainly suggest that you take 
eit up with your department, Mr. Macdonnell, and see if you can get these 
" amounts extended and if this is an answer to Mr. Green’s question he can take 
_ it from me that the amount is not sufficient. 


Mr. Crouu: I was just about to Say that every time Mr. Green starts 
talking it costs us more money, but aside from that did I understand Mr. Green 
_ to say he was in favour of the department bringing in supplementary estimates 
_ after they have already brought in their original estimates. ¥ 
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Mr. GREEN: I said there was less than $150,000 spent last year on this item. — 
I was wondering why the department is asking for $75,000 over that figure. 
Mr. Macdonnell has not given any reason for that additional estimate other than 
the fact that there might be conferences come up about which the department — 
knows nothing at the present time and I said that if such conferences should — 
arise unexpectedly then it could be covered by a supplementary vote. But, what — 
worries me is that here would seem to be a chance to save the taxpayers of 
Canada a little money. Instead of that the department is asking for $75,000 _ 
more than they needed last year. 4 
Mr. CroLu: That is the most unfair observation I have hang in the last © 
five minutes to make that statement about saving the department money. If 
the department does not spend money it is returned. They do not toss it away 
and they do not waste it and here are Mr. Goode and the Chairman and anyone 5 
else who has been on a delegation to tell you that they have all spent money out 
of their own pocket and many people here will not take these trips because i 
they cannot afford it. So, there has not been any waste of money. What we are 
doing is providing money for them to use. If they do not use it they return it: 
There is not any waste. | 
Mr. GREEN: If that same principle were followed in all votes then thei 
House would be asked to vote about a third more than was required in each © 
case on the ground that if it is not spent it will be put back in the kitty. ® 
Mr. CroLL: But we find in many departments that’some of the votes are _ 
not spent whereas others may be overspent. They cannot help it for it is a ~ 
matter of guessing. The witness says “I do not know how many conferences © 
we will have, and I do not know how many we will send as delegates”. One ~ 
of the things I thought we would bring up would be to make sure that more ’ 
parliamentary members are sent to these conferences where they can contribute ~ 
something to it. But, as I say, they won’t go there because I have not spoken © 
to one who has not told me about the hardship and expenses he had to bear. — 
Mr. GREEN: How much of this vote was for parliamentary delegations? 
Mr. CROLL: It is not enough. 


Mr. GREEN: How much of it last year was for members of parliament? 
do not think any of that vote goes to members of parliament. 


Mr. Crouu: It must. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I ask this question. If we had a list of the conventions _ 
held during the fiscal year you would be in a position to say what your require- 
ments were. by 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. McCusker: Only if he knew the length and time each convention was _ 
going to take. They vary. te 


The WitTNEss: That is one of the things it is extremely difficult to predict i 
A conference is called and few people know, until its final stages, how long it is { 
going to continue. ip 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Are you expecting more conferences in this fiscal year than in the last? a 
—A. What we are doing is to expect about the same number as there have been — | 
over the years. Last year we did not have to spend quite as much, but this } 


figure of $225,000 in our experience represents about what we may have to put : 
out for conferences. wet 


Mr. GREEN: I would like you to find out Me the committee the number f ‘a 
personnel covered by that. 
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The WITNESS: During the previous fiscal year? 
Mr. GREEN: Yes, and how much was paid to members of Parliament. 


By Mr. Goode: 


q Q. Mr. Green made the observation this vote should be cut to $175,000. 
Perhaps he has a good point. I do not agree with him, but let us develop it. If 
_ we cut it to $175,000 and the House adjourns and we use that up, and next 
_ October we have to attend an additional conference, what happens in the event 
ty that we do not have the money? Canada would not be represented?—-A. There 
_ is one possibility in a situation of that sort, to try to borrow from the fund in 
the estimates of the Department of Finance for unforeseen expenditures and 
pay it back through a supplementary estimate passed at the following session of 
” Parliament. 

a Q@. Has that ever been done? 


: Mr. McCusker: Mr. Chairman, we are wasting time and may I move that 
‘the item be carried. 


Mr. Goopr: Mr. Green has brought up a point. He wants to save the 
country some money. 


The WITNESS: Your question was had this ever been done? 
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A 
not any money in the Department of Finances unforeseen expenditures fund. 


+ 


there is a very important conference going on say in Paris and Canada is 

invited? There is no money. What happens?—A. We cannot go. 

©» Q. Mr. Green, is that what you wanted Canada to do? 

Mr. GREEN: No. You know that as well as I do. There should be some 

information brought forward to show the need for this extra Money, and I say 
at when the extra money is voted and available to spend—the changes are 


to send three men to a conference the three men will probably go, whereas if 
there was money to send one, one would go. I think this is one place where the 
government could save a little money. 

f Mr. McCusker: My experience in attending conferences is we were under- 
“staffed rather than over. We got up at 7.30 in the morning to prepare ourselves 
‘to attend a conference and worked late at night. 

__ _Mr. Cote: Would it not be an explanation that outside of Canada cost of 
living is always increasing whereas here it has decreased. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


as we have.—A. Might I give the figures for sam In 


a 


ms 
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Mr. GREEN: Do you have many who refuse to go? j 
The Witness: They cannot. I am referring to civil servants. { 
: 


The CHAIRMAN: In 1947 I thought it was my duty to make a special report 
to the Prime Minister.on my own initiative telling him I did not think it~ 
was fair for the people to have to go to breakfast at Child’s because they 
did not have the money to do otherwise. I said the amount we had for 
expenditures was simply ridiculous. There were some changes and I was 
proud to have been able to help that situation to some extent. 

Mr. GoopE: When I was in New York, as some of you know, the delegation 
was staying at the Biltmore Hotel. Last Saturday night they gave up their 
accommodation there and moved back to the permanent representatives office © 
to save money. I did not agree with it at the time, but I was a visitor and _ 
did not say too much about it. It was talked over and it was decided by 
the minister in charge of the delegation that money should be saved for 
Canada and even though the delegation was no larger than it should be, 
certain men should be sent home so money could be saved. I think that shows 
an example of our civil servants and the minister trying to save money 
for Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: This has been a good discussion and I thought we got 
some enlightenment. Now we are on item 96. Shall the item carry? 


Carried. 


Mr. Cote: Just a minute. I see a term with respect to these contributions 
to the extent of $214,000. Now what is the decrease with respect to UNESCO 
for instance? : 

The Witness: A decrease of $39,431. 

Mr. Cote: Why? Because we should not attempt to do what we did 
the year before or what? 5 

The Witness: The rate of exchange accounts for most of that. The 
higher value of the dollar has enabled us to pay roughly the same with 
fewer Canadian dollars. * 


Mr. Cote: There is no decrease with respect to the program? 


The WitwNEss: No. 


By Mr. Green: F 


Q. The bulk of this is for the United Nations Organization itself and for 
the specialized agencies listed as food and agriculture organization, inter- 
national labour organization, international civil aviation organization, United 
Nations educational scientific and cultural organization, and world health 
organization. Are there any other votes in the departmental estimates having | 
to do with any one of those five specialized agencies?—-A. I think not. These | 
contributions to the organizations you mentioned are the only votes from | 
which we make payments to them. | 

Q. There is an additional expense to Canada in connection with the 
international civil aviation organization?—A. Yes, there is a separate vote 
for that. i 

Q. Are there any other votes for any of the other specialized organizations? | 
—A. No. The reason there is a separate vote for the international civil aviation | 
organization is that it has its headquarters in Canada and the government | 
has undertaken to make some special arrangements. But in the case of the | 
others we pay our contributions from this vote. It is understood of course 
ee our attendances at their conferences would come out of the conference 
vote. te 

Q. There is a vote in here for the administration of the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade. I understand that this agreement expires with 
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the next year. Could you tell us if it does expire and what steps are being 
taken to have it extended?—A. I have no details as to a possible date of 
_ expiry, but I think it is the general expectation that the agreement in one form 
_or another will be carried on. It has become a rather permanent feature of 
nternational relations in the field of tariffs and trade, and I think there is 
ie very expectation that the agreement in one form or another will continue 
and its secretariat will be there and require contributions. 
Q. You do not know when the further meeting is to be with regard 
_to that?—A. I am not sure but meetings are fairly frequent of smaller or larger 


Bi groups inter-sessional activities and things of that sort. 


Gh _ The CuarrMaN: Any further questions on that item? 
ier 


Mr. GREEN: The last part of that vote is for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Just what is that vote; for what purpose is that? 


The WITNEss: It is the Canadian government’s contribution to the cost of 


_ civil administration, the secretariat of the headquarters of the North Atlantic 
_ Treaty Organization. 
We} 


a By Mr. Cote: 


oh Q. Is it not a fact that of the member contributions to all these organizations 

_ that Canada is paying the lesser contribution?—A. The rate of contributions 
~ will vary. Each organization has its own scale. 

Ed Q. I see here for instance, U.S.A., U.K., France, China, Germany, India 

and Canada. These are the member states, but we are on the bottom of the 

plist?—A. That is not a complete list of the members. We put in the first half 
dozen or so in order to give an indication of Canada’s place. There would be 

along list if all members were shown. 

ie Q. For instance, with respect to our situation in the world at large, being © 

_ the third country as we are with respect to trade and commerce, we come down 
here seventh with respect to contribution?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the point I want to make. 


i 


By Mr. Goode: 


‘, Q. Is it not true that these payments are made on a percentage basis?—A. 
7 Yes; in each of the organizations there is a calculation as to the percentage 
share which each member should pay. It will vary a bit.. You may notice 
_ that in the United Nations our share at the moment is 3:3 per cent. In the 
Food and Agricultural Organization it is 4-73, a bit higher partly, I believe, 

because the membership is not as large and partly because Canada is regarded 


as a particularly prominent agricultural nation, and it is felt right that she 
should take a larger share. 
i Q. And we are paying more than our share on the technical assistance?—A. 
More than some countries. 


a Q. I have said that in the committee. 


By Mr. Green: 


1 Q. What are the percentages in NATO?—A. The United States, 22-5; the 
| United Kingdom, 22-5; and then Canada, with 10 per cent; Italy, 7- 65; Belgium, 
4 per cent, and so on. 


| Q. Could we have them all?—-A. I have not got the complete list of the 
_NATO countries here. Would you like to have it put in the record? 

7 Q. If we could have it, I would like it. 

| Mr. CoTE: We have it here. 

: Mr. GREEN: No, no. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would it be satisfactory to add it to the se pie sy: 
Mr. GREEN: If oe could get it later on. y 


By Mr. Rheeen. 
Q. These are all paid in United States funds?—-A. The United Nations and — ; 
the specialized agencies certainly are, and the ‘NATO organization as well. 
Q. That would save a few dollars on account of the exchange?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Stick: At the present time. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? : 
Carried. 
Item 97: x 
“United Nations expanded program for technical assistance to 4 
under-developed countries.” ' 


~ Shall the item carry? 
Mr. GREEN: What countries are benefitting under that program? A 
The WitNEss: There is a very long list of countries. I think the program 

is carried out in all the so-called under-developed areas, and you will find, 
I think, that it includes most of the countries in Asia and a number in Latin 
America. 


ee BES RO Ge 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 
Mr. Stick: You cannot hear a word! : bi 


The WITNESS: I am afraid that we have not got a list. I presume it would 4 
be in the report of the technical assistance administration of the United Nations; — 
but certainly it would cover very wide areas in those parts of the world that — 
are generally referred to as under-developed, with particular emphasis on i 
Asian countries. PT 


By Mr. Green: ; 
@. Asian?—A. Yes. - 
Q. Is that primarily southeast Asia?—A. Southeast Asia. I would think 
that was right. 
Q. Would there be much spent in the middle east?—-A. Oh yes, there woulda 


The Cuarrman: This you will procure? ; 
The Witness: I think so. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall try to get it and add it to the record. | 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. In the present fiscal year it was expected that. only $750,000 would | 
spent although the vote was for $850,000. Can you explain that?—A. That © 
is the situation that we face in trying to negotiate with other governments at 
the United Nations to create a fund year by year that will be spent on technical _ 
assistance. It has been the policy of the government to offer to contribute a — 
given sum if the contribution of other countries reach a certain total; and to | 
offer to go higher than that if the other countries will raise the total. 


I think we have a pretty good record of having contributed to these causes. fs 
There is perhaps a tendency for some countries to sit back and to say: “Well, a : 
let somebody else do it.”” And this is intended as assistance in negotiating witht 4 
other countries, so that, if they will contribute more, then we will contribut , 
more. , 
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By Mr. Goode: 

a Q. Is it not true that we base our $700, 000. on one amount; and if they 
arrive at the amount of $25 million, we will increase ours to $850,000—A. That 

me is right. 

4 Mr. FRASER: But you leave a cushion there of $100,000. 


ij The WITNESS: We will go up to the maximum of this vote if the other 
countries will go up sufficiently. 
i By Mr. Green: 
i Q. How much has Canada spent each year for the last two or three 

_ years?—-A. Canada contributed $850,000 for the first financial period ending 
_ December 31, 1951; and the delegation to the General Assembly was authorized 
_ to pledge an amount up to $850,000 as the Canadian contribution for the year 
_ 1952 depending, as I mentioned, on the amount pledged by other countries and 
_ the nature of the program proposed for that year; in the end, the actual 
contribution was $750,000. 

Q. For the year ending March 31, 1952?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was expected to be $750, 000 for the year, ending March 31, 
1952?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Goopbe: I think the position was this, and I think you will agree, that 
the $25 million has not been arrived at. Only $21 million has been arrived 
at and we are holding back: $100,000 or $150,000, whatever it is, on condition 
that the total amount arrived at is $25 million, and we will spend that $150,000 
a. ‘only then, to bring up the total amount to $25 million.. 


aN 
i By Mr. Green: 
Q. How many nations contribute to this fund?—A. 64; and they have 
pledged a total of roughly $21 million, as Mr. Goode just mentioned. 
Q. What is our percentage in that?—-A. A calculation has been made here 
that it is 3-5 per cent. 


i By Mr. Croll: 
; Q. Of the money allotted, was it all spent?—-A. We have been talking about 
_ the figures for 1953; but certainly everything was spent in the previous year. 
Q. Yes?—A. The money has been spent. 
Q@. All of the money was spent?—A. Yes, with a great demand for more 
_ money. 
| Q. You are really getting ahead of me now. I was coming up to that; and 
you have undoubtedly been listening to the debates in the House, when every- 
one has been screaming about the global demand. What amount of money 
_ did they have available last year? I mean the total?—-A. I am afraid I have 
- not got an accurate figure. It was somewhere above $20 million. 
Me Q. In any event, all of the money allocated last year was spent last year? 
 —A. Yes. 
Mt Q. And it is intended to have more available this year, and Canada is 
_ prepared to make more available on condition that others also ee Sh ral te 
- increase their amount?—A. That is it. 


ia Mr. GoopdE: That is a little different. Canada has agreed to extend her 
_ payment if they reach the amount of $25 million. 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: Is the amount of $1 million, which Canada has agreed to 
| contribute this year to Ceylon included in this item? 


ft The WITNESS: No, that would come under our estimate for the Colombo 
_ Plan. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? | 
Carried. 


Item 98, to provide for special administrative expenses, including pay- 
ment of remuneration in connection with Canadians on NATO strength, 
$30,000. . 

Shall the item carry? 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. How does this vote tie in with the previous vote?—-A. The previous 
vote is our contribution to the running of the headquarters. This is to pay for ~ 
individuals, individual Canadians who may be loaned to the international staff ; 
of the organization. 2 
Q. Are there any Canadians on the staff now?—-A. Yes, I think there are ~ 
four. ‘ 
Mr. FRASER: Where are they located? 
The WITNESS: In Paris, at the headquarters of the organization. 
Mr. STICK: This does not include our permanent staff at NATO? ., 
The WITNESS: No, they are our delegation representing Canada at the 
headquarters. The people covered by this vote 98 are, as it were, the inter- a 
national civil servants of NATO being contributed by Canada. 
Mr. FRASER: What would their duties be there? Are they office men? 
The WITNESS: You may recall that an announcement was made not very 
long ago that a senior officer of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police had been 
given an appointment there as head of their security arrangements. He is : 
one of the people who would come under this vote. 
The CHarrMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


Item 99, to provide I.C.A.O. with office accommodation, $200,596. x 

I had a special request from Mr. Macnaughton that this item be left over ; | 
until he is present. Will that be satisfactory? ' 

Agreed. 

Item 99 will stand, then. 


Item 100, salaries and expenses of the commission, $95,800. 
Shall the item carry? . 


Mr. JuTRAS: I do not know if I should ask this question on item 100 or 
item 101, but I wonder if the department could get us.a statement on the — 7 | 
activities of the International Joint Commission. They are undertaking a survey _ 
and evolving a plan to control floods in the Red River Valley. I notice they — 
started an extensive plan two years ago, and I wonder if the department could | 
get a statement on the matter as to how far they have gone, and if there is © 
anything to report on it at the present time. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any officials you may have in mind, officials of 4 
the commission, who could be called? ; 


Mr. Jutras: No, the commission generally. The commission would know 
how far they have gone by now. At the time, as you will recall, they came ~ 
out with a plan of dyking the cities of Winnipeg and St. Boniface, and these 
items have been taken care of at the present time, but then they resurveyed pe 
the whole Red River Valley and they were busy on a plan on either diverting aS 
the Red or the Assiniboine, or at any rate they were supposed to bring out 
a plan of helping to control the floods in the Red River Valley. J 
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where a great deal of damage was done. It appears 
fs to answer that question at the time. I thought they 
-would have had the information at their fingertips. Would you, Mr. Chairman, 
_ warn the commission so that they may be prepared to discuss that aspect of it 
when the chairman comes before the committee at the next meeting. I think 
perhaps the information will now be available that was not then available. 


The CHarrMaN: Do you want written information or oral? 


4 Mr. CROLL: Oral, if that suits them better, but it is up to them, whichever 


rt 
tis} 


you think, Mr. Chairman, so long as the matter can be discussed here. If they 
have it in written form, it might be easier for me to question them immediately. 
Ne Mr. FuLrorp: I know one of the recommendations of the International 
_ Joint Commission in regard to that was to get rid of the Gut Dam, and that 
_ has gone now. | 

' ‘The Cuairman: Is the water level lower now? 

a Mr. FuLrorp: I do not think it has made one-quarter of an inch difference. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we leave those two items standing for now until we 
_ get more information? 

Mr. Fraser: Are you going to have somebody from the commission come 
here as a witness? . 

The CHAIRMAN: Not unless we feel it is necessary. I know in a previous 

year it was quite inconvient for one of them to be present. 

'__ _-Mr. Fraser: Mr. Chairman, the estimates on this item are up this year. 
i I think we should have somebody here to give information on it. 

i The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the request. Would you be in favour of 
_asking an official of the International Joint Commission to come before us? 

. Mr. Cro: I think, Mr. Chairman, we should meet their convenience. Of 
course if a member has some particular reason for having them here—but if, 
‘on the other hand, it is something the department can answer, I do not suppose 
‘we should have them. é 

; Mr. GREEN: Do you want a commissioner or somebody from the depart- 
“ment? 
Mr. Crouu: As far as I am concerned I am prepared to take a written 
report from them and if it needs to be enlarged and augmented by questioning, 
“we can decide then. I will be satisfied with a report. 

| _ The CHairmMan: What do you say to that, Mr. Fraser? 

_ Mr. Fraser: I think we ought to know just what the commission is doing 
and get a full report from them, and then if we are not satisfied we should 
have one of the commissioners appear before us. : 

| Mr. GREEN: I think there are several very important projects under way, 
or under contemplation, at the moment, which come under the jurisdiction of 
‘the commission. Take, for example, the St. Lawrence power development, and 
so, in the west, the question of damming the Kootenay river. It would be 
ery helpful if we could have one of these commissioners here, preferably the 
chairman. 

| The CHAIRMAN: We will be very pleased to see if it is possible. It may be 
that we will have to accede to his request if it is not possible for him to come 
at the time we ask him to come. 
| Mr. FRASER: Then he can have another day. We do not need him right 


away. Put it off for a week and try to get them here. 
i The CHAIRMAN: We will get in touch with the commission immediately. 
t Mr. BaTer: Where is the headquarters of this commission? 


ie: 


Kotex 
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The WitNEss: The Canadian section has its headquarters in Ottawa; the 
United States section has its headquarters in Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 102, Colombo Plan, $25,400,000. 

Mr. MacDovucaLu: Do we stand items 100 and 101? 

The CHAIRMAN: Items 100 and 101, and also item No. 99. ; 

Mr. RopicHAuD: Would Mr. Macdonnell be prepared to give full details of | 
Canada’s participation to the extent of $1 million in the development of | 
fisheries in Ceylon under this item? lat i 

Mr. Fuutrorp: That is under the next item. 

Mr. RosicHaup: That is under item 102. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are on item 102 now. 

Mr. Ropicuaup: That is what I understood, that it was under the Colombo | 
Plan. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, we would have to get the details of how this 
money is to be spent from the technical co-operation service in the Department © | 
of Trade and Commerce, and we will be glad to do that. ; 


By Mr. Robichaud: 


Q. Will you obtain the details?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is the department aware that Ceylon is now supplying a considerable x 
quantity of rubber under a trade agreement with Red China?—A. I doubt, | 
Mr. Chairman, if we have particulars of their agreements, if any, with China. 
I have seen statements in the press. 
Q. Did you see the item about the cargo of 3,000 tons of rubber being 
exported from Ceylon to communist China? Did you make inquiries?—A. — 
I have seen statements. bi 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Mr. FRASER: You could let it stand until we get an answer. 
The CHAIRMAN: We can have the answer. I do not think it will have 
an effect on the vote. Is that the only question? 
Mr. CrRoLL: You asked the question, as I understand it as to whether 
there was rubber going from Ceylon to China. : 
Mr. RopicHauD: That was not my question. My question was whether 
they had any information about Ceylon having a. trade agreement under which 
they supplied rubber to China. That was the first question. Then Mr. 


i 
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Macdonnell said he had seen some press reports and after his observation I 
did not put my other question. 


Mr. Cott: This committee is not dealing with Ceylon’s policy, How can 
we be asked to investigate or just quiz anybody in the department regarding : 
deals that happen between one country and another. 


all we may have an opportunity of sears out whether they are dealing 
directly with communist China. 


Mr, ROBICHAUD: That is exactly my point. I am a newcomer in this 


country that is entering into trade relations with communist China. I think 
it is a pertinent question, 


The WITNESS: We will be glad to make inquiries, but it is doubtful whether! oy 
we will have a great deal of information in the department about the nature 
of any trade agreement between two other countries. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: I am not considering the nature. I am only concerned 


as to whether they are supplying under any agreement goods or rubber to 
communist China. 
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o Mr. GooDE: Before that goes through, you cannot have information as to 
_ that effect. We also read in the press the fact that a blockade has been 
_ imposed where shipments cannot enter communist China. Is that right? 


The CHAIRMAN: You make a distinction between war materials and other 


ia products because some of the other friendly countries are dealing with Russia. 


e Mr. FRASER: Rubber is a war material. 
ay The CHAIRMAN: You make that distinction. Shall the item stand? 
4 } Mr. GREEN: When the minister was here it was suggested that it might 


ie be possible to have Mr. Cavell speak to the committee and Mr. Pearson said 
_ he would be very glad to arrange that if possible. I think it would be very 
| helpful if we could have Mr. Cavell. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Wilgress answered that in stating he tried to get 
_ Mr. Cavell and it would be impossible for the present session to have him here. 
ii _ Mr. GREEN: He has said that since? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The WItTNESs: He is not expected to return from South-East Asia until 
_ towards the end of May. , 

i Mr. GREEN: Could anyone working under Mr. Cavell come? 

; Mr. RopicHaup: Would there be any objection to this item being allowed 
_ to stand for a reasonable time until Mr. Macdonnell gets some information? 

J j The CHAIRMAN: I do not think there is any strong objection to the item 
| being allowed to stand. _ 

. Mr. Stick: This Colombo Plan includes India and Afghanistan. 

The WITNESS: India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
Mr. Stick: Yes, Pakistan I meant. When you come back next time would 

- you give me a table as to how much money is spent in each country—Pakistan, 
_ India and Ceylon for the last year? 

The WITNEss: Yes. 


| Mr. FULFORD: You might also find out if you can if India is selling goods 
_ to China, and also Pakistan. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not clear as to whether it would be possible for the 
| department, but would it be good ethics to ask for that information about 
| India selling to China?. 

Mr. Futrorp: There must be figures available. The Indian trade figures 
_ could be obtained no doubt from the Indian trade commissioner, and the 
_ Pakistan trade commissioner. 


The CHAIRMAN: You make no distinction as to what kind of trade goes on. 
| There is bound’ to be some trade between Pakistan and India, and India and 
} China. 

Mr. Stick: Are we not getting into a position where we are going to 
_ criticize an independent nation within the Commonwealth? 


The CHAIRMAN: That was my point. 


Mr. FULFoRD: That was my point too, but what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. If you are going to ask about Ceylon why not ask about 
the others? 

Mr. Stick: As I understand it these countries, India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
are free independent countries within the Commonwealth. They are free to 
ha ‘trade with whomever they like and we have no authority to stop it, and we 
_ want to keep cohesion amongst the Commonwealth. I have no objection to 
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Mr. Robichaud getting an answer to his question but if in this committee we 

are going to criticize these countries who are trading with China—providing q 
they are—I think we are not doing Commonwealth relations any good if we 
are going to get into a discussion on that. 


We have a touchy situation in the Orient and I know something about it 
and if we are going to get into a discussion on the policies of India and Pakistan — 
and Ceylon we are going to place ourselves in the position where we can be 
told by these countries to mind our own business and I do not think it will do a 
any good to get into a discussion where we will criticize these countries. It is 
a touchy thing, and we are living in a touchy world and I think we should be a 
careful as to how that discussion goes. Pe 


The CHAIRMAN: That is true, but it is always said it is more blessed to _ 
give than to receive, and we must realize they have a natural pride. There © 
is a matter of national sovereignty as far as trade is concerned and I can see 
some reaction from them. 


Mr. GREEN: There are a good many other countries that have been selling i 
goods to communist China, and Canada seems to have supplied them with some _ 
nice ships. 


Mr. Stick: I do not think we supplied them. I think they pinched them. 


Mr. McDoucaL..: Is it not a fact regardless of what answer Mr. Macdonnell 
may be able to give Mr. Robichaud that as far as the Colombo Plan itself is 
concerned that that answer is not going to materially alter the vote one way or 
another because when we include these countries in Asia that_are beneficiaries a 
under this Plan, we also have to appreciate the fact that the United Kingdom — 
has been trading with what might be termed the communist government of ig 
China. It is not our business to consider who they should trade with or who “| 
they should deny trade with and the item 102 in my opinion I think we could 


very definitely pass regardless of Mr. Robichaud’s question. a 
Mr. Fraser: Mr. Robichaud is only asking about war materials. I do not a 
think he was asking about anything else. i 
Mr. MacDovucatt: Well, confine it to war materials. i 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: My question was very plain. I am only seeking informa- 
tion. That is all I am asking for. iy 


Mr. FuLFoRD: My question was not in any sense critical of Pakistan and © 
India. As far as I am concerned they can trade with whoever they like. I y 
am against trading with any communist countries and I think it is a shame 
Britain trades with them. I was just asking for information. I just do not — 
like one country to be singled out. ' i 

The CHAIRMAN: These countries have their own statistics and they must P| 
be known throughout the world. or 

Mr. FuLFrorp: I do not want any secret information but information avail- _ 
able to anyone through the proper channels. a | 

Mr. Stick: I have no objection to getting the information but I do not 
want a discussion in this committee on the policies of these three countries. I 
think it will do harm to Commonwealth relations. i 

The CHAIRMAN: We have other countries too. I believe we will try to get 4 4 
this information. ; 

Mr. Stick: I have no objection to getting information but I do not, want a 
a general discussion on the policy of those three countries. a 

The CHAIRMAN: We have the Bureau of Statistics too. Shall the item carry? — 

Carried. | 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, I do not think the item should carry without 
some further information. This is probably the most important item in the 
Department of External Affairs. i 


' ia 
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_. The CHarrman: Let it stand. 
Mr. GREEN: We are very much in favour of the plan, but could we not have 


a a statement on the way in which the plan has worked out and what is in line 
_ for the coming fiscal year? 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there anyone in the Department can give that 


ij 


a information? 
ey 


a The WITNESS:.I think if you want an official to appear before you we will 
_ have to ask the Department of Trade and Commerce to produce one. We can 


f _ ourselves in co-operation with them, I think, provide a statement of expenditures 
_ in the past year. Similarly we can give you a general outline of the projects 
- for the coming year, the year that is under discussion, if that is what the 


committee wants. 


us Mr. GREEN: That is what I had in mind; I think this is a very interesting 
subject and very important and it appears to be one of the very best ways of 
_ drawing the east and west together. I would like to have more information on 
it. There is one other question about it. Are the other nations of southeast 
Asia not included in this scheme, for example Thailand and Indonesia and 
_ some of the other nations not within the commonwealth? 


The WITNESS: Yes. The associated states of Indo China, for example, 


ces 


m 
\ 
% 
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FE are included in some aspects of the Colombo Plan. The government of Indonesia 
é is considering it. 

_.. Mr. Barter: Is Malaya interested? 

i The WITNESS: Yes. 

ha _ The CuHairMAN: Let 102 stand. Now, we are at 103. Carried. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. Could we have an explanation on that?—A. This inter-governmental 
committee for European migration is in a sense the successor to the international 
Tefugee organization which terminated its activities some time ago. While 
it appears that our contribution has increased substantially this year, approxi- 
mately $44,000 of our 1952 assessment which totalled $198,000 was paid in 
the fiscal year 1951-52. Thus the amount voted for 1952 represents the balance 
owing on our 1952 contribution and not the whole contribution itself. The 
| budget for the organization is made up of three parts: First, there is an 
administrative budget financed by assessing all the member governments; 
| then there is an operating fund financed by negotiation by the governments 
_along the same lines as is done for the technical assistance fund; and then, 
| there are reimbursements from governments for services rendered to them 
_by the organization. Our department estimates only for Canada’s share of | 
the administrative budget and that is the figure you have before you. The 
_ budget for 1953 totals $2,147,000, and the vote that is requested here which 
is in terms of Canadian dollars is the equivalent of the $194,000 at which our 
contribution was set. 
s: Q. What is the situation now with regard to the problem itself? What 
-humbers of people are involved in Europe?—-A. The emphasis in this new 
_ organization has been on the movement of migrants. The old refugee organiza- 
tion had as its terms of reference the moving of refugees, who were mostly 
in Europe, and the present organization is concerned rather with migrants. 
At the present time it is anticipated that the total 1952 movement will not 
have exceeded 80,000 persons. That is the number of people that they would 
be dealing with. 
ie Q. 80,000 would be moved?—A. Would be assisted by this organization 
“in moving from other countries. 
4 Q. Where is that movement taking place, from what countries to what 
-countries?—A. From European countries generally, I think, particularly from 
Germany and Italy where there is a very considerable population problem. 


i. 
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As far as Canada is concerned it was thought that the total for last year © 
would be 8,500 people who would be assisted through this organization to — 
~come to Canada. Some have gone to Australia. I think there has been a — 
considerable movement to some of the Latin American countries as well. © 
In general the movement is from the over-populated countries of Europe yy E 
the overseas countries where there are greater opportunities. 

Q. These are no longer refugees from refugee camps?—A. No. These 
would also be people from the working population of the European countries 
who want to lead a new life elsewhere. 

Q. It is rather in effect an assisted immigrant scheme?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is Canada’s money paid only for the purpose of helping immigrants 
to come to Canada or do we also help to pay for immigrants going to Australia 
or elsewhere?—-A. We contribute only to the administrative budget of the 
organization. There is another vote I am informed in the estimates of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration which represents our contribu- 
tion to the migration schemes of the organization in so far as bringing immi- ~ 
grants into Canada is concerned. ; 

Q. The Department of Citizenship and Immigration puts up the money — 
really and it helps these people come into Canada?—-A. Yes. One reason for ‘ 
bringing this organization into existence was that when the refugee organiza- j 
tion went out of business it had a fleet of ships fitted out for the movement of — 
migrants and it seemed desirable to keep those in operation as there is a 
demand for such ships. ‘ 

Q. None of this money is being spent for bringing immigrants into ~ 
Canada?—A. No. This is for the administrative expenses of the organization. ; 

Q. Being spent to send them throughout the world?—-A. No. That is still- } 
another side of the budget. This really takes in the cost of the headquarters — 
staff of the organization, but the schemes for moving people to Australia or 
to Brazil, for example, are matters of negotiation with the governments 
concerned, and we do not contribute to them. 


——~ 
SNe i lp ae 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. Does this come under United Nations auspices at all?—-A. No. This is note 
one of the agencies of the United Nations. Its predecessor was, the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. f 

Q. What countries are in “this membership”, as you call it?—A. Austria, — 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, . 
Israel, Italy, Luxemburg, The Netherlands, Paraguay, Sweden, Switzerland, © 
Venezuela, the United States; and there are observers from other countries, a 
mostly from Latin America. q 

Q. Really this has grown out of the United Nations?—A.-Yes; and it — i 


P 

a 
an 
iy 


includes some countries which are not members of the United Nations. 
Mr. Batrer: Great Britain does not seem to be in it? 
The WITNESS: No. They are not a member. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. How long is it expected that an organization of this kind will be ll 
in existence?—A. I think that is difficult to predict unless we know how long 
the problem of over-population and the desire for migration is going to continue 
and how long governments want to cooperate in trying to deal with thal | 
problem. 4 

Q. Does Canada need this organization in order to get immigrants to come | 
to Canada?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. We could get all the immigrants we could absorb under our own 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration?—A. Yes; but this is a Canadia Y 
contribution towards the solution of the Aanighig problem. 


* 
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By Mr. Goode: 

Q. Would this include the situation in western Germany in regard to the 
_ people coming from eastern Germany? Would some of this money be appor- 
tioned to assist them?—A. I think those refugees would be eligible to come 
_ under the schemes of this organization. 

Q. Somebody has got to help them out. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Is western Germany a member?—A. Germany, yes. 

Q. What proportion of the expenses does Canada pay?—A. 9:6 per cent. 
Mr. FULFORD: 9-6 per cent of the administration? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


ve By Mr. Stick: 
¥ Q. Where is the headquarters of this organization now?—A. Geneva. 

Q. Would they come under the Red Cross in any way?—A. No, I think they 
stand on their own feet. 

Q. It is something which grew out of the refugee problem during the 
~war?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are carrying on the general work?—A. I think they have 
- changed the emphasis. They were dealing exclusively with refugees, but now. 
_ they deal with what would normally be the residents of the country. They took 
_ over some ships and some of the personnel at headquarters. 


f 


- 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. How many Canadians are on the staff?—-A. There is at least one whom 
the members of the committee may recall, Mr. Leslie Chance, who was formerly 
_ head of the consular division of the department and who has one of the senior 
posts. He will be coming back to us before very long for other duties. As far 
as I know he is the only one. 

Q. Is it the intention that this will be more or less of a permanent organiza- 
_ tion?—A. That would be a matter for governments to decide; but certainly 
_ there is a long-term problem which has to be faced. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Do you expect the increase to be the same each year? It is up this year 
- $34,000?—A. Because of our having paid in part of our contribution for one 
\ fiscal year in another year, I do not think it can be regarded as it is a real 
id increase. The total is about the same, and I would suppose it would not 
change greatly. 
if Q. Your estimate this year is $180,000. Last year it was $154,000.—A. Yes; 
but the true total for last year was $198,000; so there is in effect a small decrease. 

Mr. GREEN: How much money was spent last year for this work by all 
countries? 


The WitNnEss: Their total administrative budget was $2,100,000; and their 
- budget for 1953 is almost exactly the same. 


By Mr. Cote: 


Q. What country is the largest contributor?—A. All the countries that I 
| mentioned are contributing to the administrative budget. But when you come 
to the operational budget you find in 1953 that it amounts to $34,600,000, and 
_ that is made up of a contribution of $84 million from the United States; con- 
_ tributions by other members amounting to $2 million; payments of countries 
_ contributing towards special schemes, $13 million; income from services, $7 
_ million; with $1 million from the IRO Trust Fund and so on. 


. 
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Q. But there is no breakdown as to contributions by all the countries?—A. | 
I have not got the scale of contributions for the administrative budget. 24 
Q. What is the power behind the throne of this organization? What — 
country?—-A. That is a somewhat difficult question to answer. Might I put it — 
this way: that the major contributor is the United States. ae 


r 
By Mr. Green: ‘ 
Q. How many people did you say were helped last year?—-A. About 80,000. 4 
Q. And they were all from western Germany and Italy?—-A. From Europe, — 
generally. I think those would be the two principal centres. d 
Q. Did Canada make any contribution to the operational expenses?—A. She 
may have, through the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, but not « 
under the estimates of our department. 
Q. I wonder how much we contributed?—A. There is—and I might mention 
that this is not an authoritative statement in any way—but there is an item i 
which we have noted in the estimates of the Department of Citizenship and ~ 
Immigration for ‘“Transoceanic and Inland Transportation Assistance for — 
immigrants, including care enroute and while awaiting employment”. That — 
may possibly include some contribution to operational expenses. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. That was a contribution by Canada?—-A. This is a general vote for 
transportation assistance. q 
Q. You are reading from the Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
estimates?—-A. Yes. It appears on page 139 of the estimates. E 
Q. Is that for immigrants coming to Canada or going elsewhere?—A. I 
presume it is for immigrants coming to Canada. j 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? \ : 
Carried. 7 
Item 104: ae 
“Contribution to the United Nations International Children’s Emer- — 
gency Fund.” 5 


Mr. FRASER: In regard to this item, did the United States contribute to : 
this, last year? 


Mr. BATER: Are you asking about item 104? 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q@. Item 104, International Children’s Emergency Fund. In the press a. a 
year ago it said that the United States might not contribute. I wonder if they 
did?—-A. I think they did. . 

Q. And if so, was it the same amount as they contributed the year © 
before?—A. I have not got their contributions broken down into yearly items. 

Q. They contributed in 1951?—-A. Yes, and they have contributed up to 
the 30th June, 1952, a total amount of $80,750,000. ‘Their fiscal year ends the © 
30th June. I have not got the figure for their last fiscal year, but we could get 
that for you. ; 

Mr. Stick: Is our contribution on a percentage basis? 


The WITNESS: This is another of those cases like the technical assistance _ e 
fund, where it is a matter of negotiation among possible contributors, and we 


have offered a certain amount each year. It is not a question of being assessed | 
a percentage. ; j 


4 


By Mr. Green: 


@. What children are helped primarily from this fund?—A. Children, — 
really, all over the world who are deficient in diet or in clothing or otherwise; 4q 
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short, who are in need of help. An attempt has been made by the children’s 
fund to have governments put up matching contributions, that is to say, they 
will go in with powdered milk or cod liver oil or anti-tuberculosis programs, 
and so on, if the local government in its turn will devote some of its facilities 
to the project. 

Q. Can you tell us something of the countries in which the scheme is in 
-action?—-A. Yes, Korea, for example; Palestine. : 

i: Q. You are not asking the Korean government to put up a subscription?— 
_ A. No, that would perhaps be unreasonable. 


bi Mr. BaTErR: It is not necessary that these children who are benefited under 
AN item No.°104 be children directly concerned with war in their country of 
_ domicile? | 

¢ The WITNESS: No. the children’s fund has taken a very broad view of its 


responsibilities and it attempts to help children on the basis of need rather than 
_ with regard to what has caused that need. 
hey 


a By Mr. Stick: 


ea 


Q. It is a relief agency, in other words’—A. It is a relief agency. 


If an 
emergency arises it can help. You will recall that some years ago in the 


Ps Po valley in Italy floods caused great havoc, and the agency was able to help - 


children who were rendered destitute. 
‘ Q. This is exclusive of the Red Cross, it has nothing to do with the 
Red Cross?—A. Quite separate. 
The CHAIRMAN: And does Russia subscribe to that? 


Mr. FRASER: You had $30,000 last year, and you mention this year “not 
required for 1953-54”. Why? 
The WITNESS: The $600,000 not required was a contribution to the welfare 
_ of Palestine refugees. The $30,000 was a donation of wheat to Greece. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 
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fe Well, gentlemen, I want to thank you, Mr. Macdonnell, and members of the 
‘committee for the very good work we have done this afternoon. Do not 


forget that on Thursday of this week we will have Mr. Jean Desy here at 
11:00 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


There is a motion to adjourn. 


sf 
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APPENDIX “A” 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


paid for from blocked currencies 


ow «tes 


Scholarships are of the value of the equivalent in local currencies of $2,000 ; 
Canadian, weighted for the cost of living in the country concerned. | . 


Fellowships are of the value of the equivalent in local currencies of $4,000 Z 


Canadian, weighted as above. 


Fellowships (equivalent of $4,000 Canadian) 


Irene Hepburn McBride ....... Toronto, Ontario ...... The Netherlands 
Jean-Marie Beaudet .......... Montreal, Quebec ..... France 
WlaroR eee eet hoes 6 o's oe London;Ontario:. 2m... “ 

MOGI e ILNCY 2) i siecle wei tie pee eles Vancouver): B.C aes 

Jack Weldon Humphrey ...... St. John NB eee. “6 
Maurice LrAbbe ws oot GR Ss ; Montreal, Quebec ..... = 

Ered POU AN Woo. ais ae wes. wie Montreal, Quebec ...... “ 

Dr. Rose Madeleine Renshaw .. Montreal & Ottawa .. 

Hector Maurice Tremblay ....Quebec, Quebec ...... is 
Scholarships (equivalent of $2,000 Canadian) 

Anthony. F's BwBrowh sis ss), oss Montreal, Quebec ..... The Netherlands 
Paul iG: Gilmore Os ahs sees Vancouver siis:Or enters kote = 
Pail repeall iid . cl. saree busters Ottawa, Ontario ......France 
PIPEICE DIA VICSMI \ cov nate mble lollies we Hamilton, Ontario .... “ 

John Campbell Forsyth ...... Toronto; Ontariomate yin 

Miss Jessie Lynn Gillespie ....Toronto, Ontario ...... Shs 

APES CUENL 1g ec His eae SNe oa TRG “2, « Quebec, ‘Quebee j)o)¢ 2s fa0" 
Oharlesr He WLOORC ois ois. Wire eto London, Ontario; \.... ..1% 

ARATE Rayna ns csis ye oysis- Montreal, Quebec ..... hd 

Miss Louise Saint-Pierre ...... Chicoutimi, P.Q. © ane 

Philip Coate-Stratford! .. 3. 3... Corunna, Ontario ..... nS 


STOMEY: WiAPTIOLE. 2 de oco eto 006 08 Winnipeg, Manitoba ... 
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_ WEDNESDAY, | March sb 


Ordered,—That the name of Bi Starr he substituted for that of Me. 
on the said Committee. 


Attest 
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rnment 


ublications 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 12, 1953. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. this 
_ day. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. 

ie Members present: Messrs. Bater, Bradette, Coldwell, Coté (Matapedia- 
ie Matane), Decore, Diefenbaker, Fulford, Gauthier (Lac St. Jean), Gauthier 
4 (Portneuf), Goode, Graydon, Jutras, Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), Lesage, 
¥ MacDougall, MacInnis, Macnaughton, McCusker, Picard, Pinard, Quelch, 
4 Richard (Ottawa East), Robichaud and Starr. 

i In attendance: Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
_ for External Affairs; and, from the International Service of the C.B.C.: Mr. 


a Jean Désy, Director General and Mr. C. R. Delafield, General Supervisor. 


hae Agreed,—That General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman of the Canadian 
_ Section of the International Joint Commission, be heard by this Committee on 
a Tuesday, March 17. 


Mr. Désy was called, presented _a comprehensive statement and was 
a questioned thereon. 


* Ordered,—That samples of the types of programs broadcast by C.B.C.-LS. 
_ to countries behind the Iron Curtain, submitted by the witness, be placed on 
_ the record of the Committee’s next meeting. (See Appendix “A” to No. 7 of 
_ the printed Evidence) 


Ag At 12.10 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock this 
__ afternoon. 


AFTERNOON MEETING 


Ag The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. J. A. 
_ Bradette, presiding. 


, Members present: Messrs. Bater, Benidickson, Bradette, Coté (Matapedia- 
_Matane), Croll, Decore, Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, Gauthier (Lac St. Jean), 
Gauthier (Portneuf), Graydon, Jutras, Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), Lesage, 


_ MacDougall, MacInnis, Macnaughton, McCusker, Picard, Richard (Ottawa East), 
_ Riley, Stick and Starr. 


4 In attendance: Same as morning meeting. 
iy 


The Committee continued the examination of Mr. Désy concerning the 
f operations of the C.B.C.-LS. 


The Chairman thanked Mr. Désy for the assistance and information given 
_to the Committee. 


L The witness retired. 


1 At 5.35 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m., 
_ Tuesday, March 17. - 


E. W. INNES, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE , 


March 12, 1953 
11:00 a.m. 


“dl The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we thank you for coming early and in such 
) large numbers. We all appreciate that very deeply indeed. 


Before we proceed with the evidence to be given by Mr. Jean Désy, it has 
been decided that General McN aughton will appear before our committee next 
' week. As you know, there were several questions asked about the Interna- 
"tional Joint Commission during our last sitting, and General McNaughton has 
gladly consented to be present at our committee meeting. He will not be able 
_ to be with us next Monday, but on any other day during that week he will 

be able to come. What do you think would be the best day to have General 
: McNaughton come before us? 


Mr. MacnaucHTon: Tuesday. 
is Mr. MacInnis: You say he cannot be here Monday? 


The CHAIRMAN: He cannot be here Monday, but he can be here any other 
day during the next week. 
va What is your decision? 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Tuesday morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that suggestion acceptable to the committee? 
Agreed. 


' Now, Mr. Jean Désy will proceed, and I will make a special request. He 
has a brief, a very elaborate brief, and I will ask that he be given permission 
_ to deliver it without questioning and then we will have another meeting this 


afternoon. I believe it will take the whole sitting this morning to hear that 
brief, and this afternoon we will set aside as a period for questioning. Is that 
agreeable? ; f 


F 


Cy Mr. GRAYDON: Has Mr. Désy got copies of the brief? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we will distribute copies to all the members here. 
Mr. DrEcorRE: Before Mr. Désy proceeds, Mr. Macdonnell was to get us 
“some information in connection with some propaganda leaflets being spread 
_by the Polish and Yugoslav legations. I wonder if Mr. Macdonnell has obtained 
copies of these? 


a 


% Mr. MAcCDONNELL: We have not been able to turn up any copies of this 
yet. We are still making inquiries. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: We all agree that there will be no questioning of Mr. 
Désy while the brief is being delivered? 
Agreed. 


| 
| 


pia 
a 


Mr. Goopdr: Before Mr. Désy starts, I would like to say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that as a result of some remarks I made in this committee the 
ther day regarding some people named Gardiner, in Vancouver, that in the 
urrent issue of the Vancouver Sun they have answered my accusation by 
‘personal invective. They have not answered what I said, they have not denied 
that they are agents of the U.S.S.R., and I just want to bring to your attention 
that although they are attacking me personally, they have never answered 
‘the statement I made in this committee. Thank yOuN. 
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Mr. Macnaucuton: Therefore, they almost admit, by implication, your 
charges, do they not? 

Mr. GoovE: To be very fair, and puchace I have the advantage of them, 
being a member of this committee, I had better not make any comment on 
that, but I would think you are saying the right thing. 


, 
The CHAIRMAN: We will now proceed. 4 

Mr. Jean Désy, Director General of the International Service, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, called: ' 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have read — 
the reports of the evidence given before the Standing Committee on External — 
Affairs by Mr. Pearson and Mr. Wilgress. I have noted that in many instances — 
where questions of a more technical nature were asked the witnesses told 
members that I would be available to clarify matters. I have prepared there- 
fore replies to most of the questions which have been left for me to answer — 
and I hope that this information will be sufficient. In any case, I am ready 
to supply you with any further data you may require on the subject of the a 
International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

First of all, I would like to clarify my position with regard to the C.B:Ga 
and to the Department of External Affairs. Both Mr. Pearson and Mr. Wilgress 
have given comprehensive explanations of my duties, but some doubt seems to 
remain in the minds of members of this committee with respect to my status 
and responsibility. May I repeat once again that I and the C.B.C.LS. staff are 
responsible in turn to the management of the C.B.C. and to the Board of 4 
Governors who report to parliament through the Minister of National Revenue. 

I am not serving two masters. Whereas the Minister of National Revenue may 
be compared to my Father Superior, as they say in clerical circles, the Secretary _ 
of State for External Affairs is more like a “directeur de conscience”, a spiritual — 
director. I am at liberty to follow the advice of my spiritual director, but | 
should I commit any sin I have to turn to my Father Superior, either for . 
absolution or reprimand. 

The Political Co-ordination Section which has just been established bo 
External Affairs will improve and strengthen the close relationship which now 
exists between the C.B.C.I.S. and the Department. This section, however, is~ 
not our only source of political information, if I may use this word in its proper 
sense and without any partisan meaning. We also secure quick and reliable 
news from our correspondents in New York and Ottawa. The C.B.CIS. 
representative here transmits, by teletype and other means, material provided 
not only by External Affairs but by other federal departments, missions from 
Commonwealth and foreign countries, and other sources of information. We 
also call upon experts occasionally to prepare special scripts on various aspects — 
of Canadian life. In this way, we are trying to keep abreast of developments, ~ 


and to present a true picture of this country, while carrying out our part in the © 


war of ideas. a 
In order to bring to the attention of members of this committee, in a more — 


concise and vivid way, the relative position of Canada among the leading” 

external broadcasters, I would ask your permission, Mr. Chairman, to distribute _ 
copies of a graph which was prepared by the B.B.C. last year to show the © 
number of hours per week employed by various countries between 1945 and — 
1952. (See Appendix A). You will notice that since 1948 the U.S.S:R. has" 7 
almost doubled its broadcasting time, while its satellites Albania, Bulgaria, | 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Roumania used almost three times more 
broadcasting hours. The Voice of America, after a slump which started in — 


1946 and reached its lowest point in 1948, has now gone much beyond it 
1945 level. 
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, The Voice of Canada has remained stationary since 1948. With respect 
_ to the time used in external broadcasts, we now come after the B.B.C., the 
_ US.S.R., the satellites, the. Voice of America, France, Italy, Australia, Yugo- 
_ slavia, and we are followed only by Holland, Spain, Portugal and Turkey. It 
may be useful to point out also that the British Broadcasting Corporation 
operates 37 transmitters and uses approximately 85 frequencies. Its general 
_ overseas programs are prepared in some 40 languages and its simultaneous 

beams are usually carried by no less than 5 frequencies. The Voice of America 

operates approximately 38 transmitters (in North America) and uses approxi- 

mately 90 frequencies. It broadcasts in some 30 languages simultaneous pro- 
_ grams usually carried by no less than 5 frequencies. 

The International Service of the C.B.C. operates 2 transmitters, and broad- \ 
casts in 15 languages: English, French, Czech, Slovak, Finnish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, German, Danish, Dutch, Italian, Russian, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Ukrainian, using a maximum of 2 frequencies. It is obvious from these figures 

that facilities of the International Service are overtaxed, and that as a result 
it is difficult to give adequate service to countries in eastern or western Europe. 

A shortwave broadcasting organization must, of all necessity, make the 
reception of its service as easy as possible for the listener. Thus the B.B.C., 

‘in addition to its morning and afternoon programmes, broadcasts to France 
every night without any interruption from 7.30 to 10.00. The International 
Service of the C.B.C., however, broadcasts to Europe every day for 9 hours 
and 55 minutes during which there are 23 changes of language, 6 slewings 

and 6 changes of frequency. 


Mr. GRAYDON: What is slewings? 


The WITNESS: It is turning the antenna from one direction to another. 
If you want to reach South America, you have to turn the antenna in that 
direction and switch your broadcast in that direction. 
All these limitations do not facilitate continuous listening, a certain amount 
of which is indispensable to the popularity and success of a short-wave service. 
The engineering department of the C.B.C.I.S. has prepared some maps 
-showing a coverage of the directional antenna system from our shortwave 
station in Sackville, New Brunswick. In submitting these documents for your 
consideration, I think I am well advised because this is clear enough to show 
_ you exactly what are the regions to which our programmes are directed. They 
_ illustrate the various countries where our beamed programmes can be received. 
Of course, the effectiveness of our broadcasts depends on whether they are 
heard and listened to. 


(See Appendix B). 


The most elaborate and effective methods of audience research have been 
_ devised and perfected by the B.B.C., where this work is carried on through 
“a small central unit consisting of two senior officials for Europe and one other 
for other areas. In countries where market research organizations exist, 
surveys are conducted regularly. Sometimes, questions added for a small fee 
to a pool conducted for other purposes will give valuable information on the 
_ number of listeners. In other cases, a pool is conducted entirely for B.B.C. 
purposes. The B.B.C. may participate in pools with either local broadcasting | 
Organizations or the Voice of America. The commonest and most universal 
| form of test, in countries where no research organizations exist, is a listeners’ 
_ competition. Listeners are invited to submit essays, in one form or another, 
on certain prescribed subjects; the geographical spread of the entries and the | 
number and quality of the letters received provide useful indications on the 
extent of listening. Furthermore, questionnaires are issued to subscribers of 
_ B.B.C. publications in a given area. The B.B.C. has also built up in Europe 
a dozen panels made up of hand-picked listeners. 


4 
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In any country where it is impossible to carry out a reliable survey, there © 
is no statistical measure of the extent of an audience. With respect to iron — 
curtain countries, information based on conversations with refugees or deserters 
is compared with information available before these countries were closed to 
western investigators. It should be noted that an enormous amount of the 
Russian domestic programmes is carried on shortwaves and on exactly the 
-same wave bands that the B.B.C. are using for transmissions to Russia. It 
would be possible to relay shortwave transmissions locally and rebroadcast 
them by line, but this requires quite an installation, and while it is worth 
doing in densely-populated districts, it would not be feasible in regions’ where 
the population is fairly scattered. 


Since April 1949 there has been large scale systematic jamming of B.B.C. ~ 
programmes to iron curtain countries. Anti-jamming measures, such as the ~ 
concentration of a battery of transmitters on one programme, and various other 
tactics, such as changing wave-lengths or the number of transmitters in order 
to confuse jamming stations in Russia, have been resorted to, but have proved 
to be very costly and of doubtful efficiency. In order to avoid difficulties with 
respect to territorial rights and to foil Soviet jamming tactics, the Voice of 
America has been using specially constructed ships as movable relay stations — 
on the Mediterranean and the Atlantic ocean..- 

While it has been impossible to organize our audience research work on 
such a large scale as the B.B.C., we have in many countries appointed corre- 
spondents who listen to our broadcasts and send regular criticism and technical 
information. We also rely on the comments and friendly advice of broad- 
casting stations or associations. rd 

In the past few months, information on the number and quality of listeners 
to C.B.C.LS. programmes has been secured from two main sources: reports 
from the missions and analysis of listeners’ mail. In many instances, this — 
information has been uncertain and conflicting. In South America and 
western Europe, where official statistics are available, and other methods of 
inquiry are applicable, it is possible to assess the proportion of shortwave sets 
in operation and the number of people likely to tune in on the C.B.C.1LS. 
signal. However, in areas where such facilities do not exist, it is most difficult 
to provide any reliable figures. According to our missions, which, of course, 
had neither the time nor the trained personnel to carry out an extensive 
survey, our broadcasts to European countries cannot be said to be highly — 
popular, except in the Scandinavian countries where they are extremely well ~ 
received and deemed the best publicity medium we have. a 

Data obtained from an analysis of correspondence by an independent 
inquirer are more encouraging, particularly with regard to Germany where 
our audience would seem to be quite important. There are indications that 
our shortwave programmes, especially in Latin America and in western 
Europe, are widely listened to and appreciated. +m 

It can be doubted that we have a regular audience behind the iron curtain, y 
except in Czechoslovakia, where it has been decreasing as a result of jamming 
of our signal and Government pressure on listeners to foreign broadcasts. In 
Russia and other countries under communist domination, we at least keep | 
the Soviet preoccupied in jamming our transmissions. The main arguments 
in favour of maintaining these programmes are reasons of prestige, since it 
would appear to be indispensable to stress in people’s mind the independence 
of Canada as an entity distinct from Great Britain and the United States, and a 
reasons of strategy, since it is important to secure channels of communication 
which may become useful in time of emergency. In the course of conversa- 
tions with senior officials of the Voice of America and the B.B.C., I was told i 
that the Voice of Canada is rendering a good service to both these broadcasting — 
organizations by keeping a middle course between the aggressive Voice of 


Vit 
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_ America and the dispassionate Voice of Britain. Listeners will be inclined to 
ct attach more importance to the Voice of Canada, because our country, although 
a world power, has no extra-territorial ambition except international peace 
_ and co-operation. . 
oe The requirements of the International Service which were made known 
to the International Communications Union, during the conference held in 
ish Mexico City in 1948, have been submitted anew, with certain modifications, to 

the International Frequency Registration Board last year. Failure to use ‘the 
' channels and frequencies requested may jeopardize any chances for future 


_ expansion, since other countries may invade and refuse to surrender the very 
_ few available channels. 


Our programmes to iron curtain countries are an act of faith. There is no 
Bone way in which we can try to influence the minds of the peoples under 
- Soviet Sway, and we are trying to exploit it as fully as possible. We are 
_ trying to convince them that they have friends in Canada who understand 

_ them and sympathize with them. 


Before we go on to our own broadcast to iron curtain countries I should 
| like to read a short statement of broadcasts by the U.S.S.R. and satellites to 
North and South America. 


* 


STATEMENT ON BROADCASTING BY U.S.S.R. AND SATELLITES TO 


iis 


i: NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
_U.S.S.R. to North America: 
: English 7 hours 10 minutes. 


' U.S.S.R. to South America: 
i Portuguese 4 hour. 
Spanish 2 hours 29 minutes. 
Albania to North America: 
e- Nil. 
Bulgaria to North America: 


English 4 hours 55 minutes. 


| Czechoslovakia to North America: 

‘ English 5 hours 30 minutes. 
‘Czech/Slovak 4 hour. 

“Hungary to North America: 

__. English 6 hours 15 minutes. 
Hungarian 1 hour. 

Hungary to South America: 

A, Spanish 25 minutes. 


Hungarian nil. 


‘Poland to North America: 
| English 6 hours 20 minutes. 
hi Polish 1 hour. 


Yiddish 15 minutes. 


Now we come to our own broadcasts. 
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IRON CURTAIN BROADCASTS | 


The basic aims of the international service are briefly: 


(1) To expound and develop the aims and policies of the western 
democratic powers and particularly of Canada. 


(2) To combat communist ideology and Soviet imperialism. 


_ (3) To project as far as possible a picture of Canadian life with special 
reference to social, cultural and economic development. 


In broadcasts to the iron curtain countries, it is natural that the first 
two aims are most heavily stressed and that the third is used for specific 
propaganda advantage. 


The iron curtain countries to which we broadcast are: 


(1) Czechoslovakia in Czech and Slovak (to which we began broad- 
casting with the beginning of the Service in 1945) 


(2) the Soviet Union in Russian (beginning in February 1951) 


(3) the Ukraine, or shall we say that part of the Soviet Union called 
the Ukraine, in Ukrainian (beginning in July 1952). 


In Czechoslovakia, we had built up one of our largest and most responsive 
European audiences until the time of the Communist coup in 1948. Following 
the Communist seizure of power, our listening audience seems to have remained 
considerable in size, as gathered from occasional letters smuggled out and 
from reports of refugees. Also, as distinct from Soviet listeners, listeners in 
Czechoslovakia remember their recent democracy and can be heavily appealed 
to in those terms. 

The broadcast material to the iron curtain countries comprises news first 
and foremost, news analysis, commentary and pointed feature material. During 
the last year or so (in line with the policy of the government) greater emphasis 
has been laid on pointed comment more and more closely related to the dis- — 
tortion of the press and radio in the countries concerned. We have been 
greatly aided in this field by our close collaboration with the B.B.C. and the 
Voice of America. Daily monitoring reports of Soviet and satellite broadcasts 
have been provided by B.B.C. An even more effective and fuller source of 
information is provided by a practically instantaneous monitoring service 
which we installed by agreement in 1952 with the American state department. | 
This provides our headquarters in Montréal with teletype coverage of B.B.C. — 
European monitoring and American monitoring of other world areas. 

The result of such coverage means briefly this. In the past, commentary ~~ 
and feature material on various Soviet and satellite topics had to be delayed ~ 
until their newspapers were available or else the material had to be written — 
in general terms, tending to be remote, academic and lengthy. It is now possible © 
to comment accurately, fully and with a much sharper point. We are therefore — 
able to catch the listener while the particular story is vividly in his mind * 
from his own radio. 

We have here some samples of Russian and Czechoslovak commentaries 
from 1951, and Russian, Ukrainian and Czechoslovak news comments and | 
commentaries from December 1952 and February 1953. Several religious — 
scripts are also included. ; 

May I ask you to circulate these, Mr. Chairman. I am afraid we did not ) 
have the time to have many copies made, but they can be distributed around — 
the committee. 

Mr. QUELCH: Will you have them read into the record? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think that would be the best thing to do—place 
them in the record as an appendices. Agreed. 

Agreed. 


e | 
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Mr. GRAypDON: In connection with the placing of this on the record the 
committee might want to ask for some specific translations of some broadcasts 
_ because these are picked by the International Service. We might want to 
_ pick some ourselves, and if so we want these on the record as well. 

Ag The WITNESS: Very good. Now we go on to the jamming. 

f Intentional jamming of C.B.C.’s Russian-Language transmissions continues 
_ unabated. The picture is similar to that of a year ago in that an attempt is 
made to jam all Russian-language transmissions. Reports indicate that 
_ occasionally part of a programme is permitted to go unjammed, presumably 
_ for purposes of monitoring, but there does not appear to be any definite pattern. 
, i Jamming of our transmissions, to Czechoslovakia has changed somewhat 
_ in the past 6 months. Technical reports indicate that jamming of the first 
_ Czech-language transmission (11.00-11.30 AM EST) ceased around October 20, 


1952. At the same time jamming of the second Czech-language transmission 
@ (12.30 PM) diminished noticeably and is, at the present time jammed occasion- 
t ally only—possibly once or twice per BO On the other hand the later trans- 


mission to Czechoslovakia (5.00-5.30 PM EST) suffers from more intensive 
_ jamming, though usually the jamming is less severe than on the Russian- 
_ language programme which is transmitted ong hour earlier. 
% The Ukrainian programme which is transmitted at 9.45 AM EST, imme- © 
_ diately following the first Russian-language transmission, suffers from the same 
_ degree of interference as the programme which precedes it. 


ia This report has been compiled from observations made by the B.B.C.’s 
_ technical monitoring station and by a technical observer in the British Zone 
of Germany. Unfortunately regular reports from the target areas have not 
been received, and it is therefore hazardous to assume that the jamming reports 
as submitted by the two monitoring stations show the exact condition ex- 
i. perienced by listeners in the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia. Due to the many 
_ variables affecting short-wave transmissions it is within the realm of possibility 
_ that although severe jamming may be observed by a reception centre some 
_ distance from the U.S.S.R., the effectiveness of the jammers could be less severe 
_ in the area of intended reception. This is supported by the principles which 
_ govern the propagation of radio broadcasting on the short-wave bands. It may 
_ be assumed that under certain conditions one of the two frequencies carrying 
_C.B.C. programmes to Czechoslovakia or the U.S.S.R. could be received with 
| only slight to moderate interference, particularly in regions within a few 
_ hundred miles radius from the jamming transmitter. Under such conditions 
_ reception of our transmissions at a greater distance from the jamming station, 
for example western Europe, could be more adversely affected by intentional 
_ jamming. 
Ee An interesting note to illustrate the alertness of the Russian jamming. 
_ system was brought to light toward the end of September 1952. At that time 
the C.B.C. International Service scheduled a frequency which it had never used 
previously on any transmission. On previous occasions, when a new frequency 
was put into service, it took several days for the Russian jammers to line up 
_ onit. Thus, for those few days, the frequency was clear of intentional inter- 
_. ference. However, on the occasion cited above, Russian jamming transmitters 
were in operation on the frequency, at the time of our scheduled Russian 
| _ transmission, even before the new frequency was put into use. 
____It was announced in the press last week that Czech authorities have decided 
- to establish 30 new jamming stations to supplement the present 20 which have 
_ proved inadequate in preventing the Czech people from listening to western 
news broadcasts. More than 10,000 technicians will be employed in these 
stations. It is known that countless informers are used in hunting down illegal 
listeners to foreign radio broadcasts and large rewards are given for information 
leading to the conviction of such persons. 
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- Why should communist countries go to such lengths to try to prevent the 
western broadcasts from reaching their people, if they did not feel that our 
programmes constitute a real threat, and that in spite of all precautions, some 
of them fall on the ears of willing listeners? 

Statistics may be misleading and I am somewhat reluctant to base any frie 
conclusions on figures which could be interpreted in as many ways as there are 
experts to examine them. At all events, it would seem that audience research 
workers estimate that each fan letter received by a radio organization represents 
120 listeners. I understand that these proportions are accepted by the B.B.C. 
for estimating its European audience. Although the results of calculations based 
on this ratio cannot be considered as absolutely certain, still they provide useful 
indications on the probable number of listeners to our broadcasts. 

The mail received in 1952 amounts to 32,365 letters. If the ratio of 120 
listeners for one writer is applied, I would estimate our daily listeneys in the 
last year to number about 3,800,000. This figure could be multiplied five times 
to account for occasional listeners. It is likely, therefore, the C.B.C.LS. 
transmissions reached last year about 20,000,000 persons. Here is a Drea 
by countries, of the audience mail during 1951 and 1952. 


Mail Received 


Language 1951 1952 
BVO TEG TaN 50H SEO" OS) ANE eed a ye Pe 2,193 1,541 
(EPSRC TS Raaee a ORD RROMRDE Tey Alani A/a Yee a 5,706 2,479 
German sy eas eae 3,008 2,673 
Scandinavian 
Pye T SEN Aare tae a ay Lat 6,040 4,222 
WEIS haa uct imi als mann, 2,455 4,147 
INGEWESTa Meike oak oe apie 2,983 2,133 
TERRI S Ie, aenuned ic, goa tar ete 816 440 
12,293 10,942 
Pore ese!) NO an Wen oes ie 1,937 2,477 
SPAETH ay ks Ned rn RE a i a a ae 4,170 Ne ey (6 
English: 
Soi pecndc, teas aS W375 799 
A OFS MERRIE UE fh 992 752 
Ot) a eae a Oe ea ALN 129 79 
PAIS teeta bees PS 99 
New Zealand 212 204 a 
ADAH wills eae 124 120 
IMIS id Ue n 361 3,307 227 2,280 
ea Bee ae sa ees a A ea Nt a 3,258 Spank 
30; 12 32,365 


Mr. GRAYDON: The fan mail has gone down? 

Mr. FuLForD: Jamming again. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Except in one or two cases. 

The WITNESS: Except in one or two cases. May I be permitted to circulate 4 
our schedules, the schedules that we send all over Europe and Latin America? a 

Mr. Futrorpb: Is the decrease in mail due to the increase in jamming? : 


The WITNEss: Not necessarily. In some respects it might be due to q 
increased jamming, but in other respects it may be due to the fact that those — 
who wrote, having received answers that are satisfactory, do not write again. 
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With regard to the schedules which are now being distributed, I should 
like now to quote figures: European schedule: 104,312, Spanish schedule: 
23,006 per month. A yearly total of 1,527,816 schedules is distributed through 
Might Directories. Besides this, bulk shipments to our embassies for their 
distribution amount to: European 5,415, Latin American 2,515 per month. 


You may have noted that the number of letters from our Portuguese and 
Spanish speaking listeners have increased by more than a third during 1952. 
A further analysis of this mail shows that more than 80 per cent of the letters 
are from businessmen, professionals, and workers. ‘Practically all are sent 
by men. Women writers account for only 2 per cent of this mail. Most 
letters contain requests for information about Canada and criticism or appre- 
ciation of programmes. Letters from Brazil report fine modulation, intelligi- 
bility, no fading. Spanish countries indicate satisfactory reception of 
programmes, as good as local stations and Voice of America and B.B.C. If I 
should apply the rates of 120 listeners for one letter, Portuguese broadcasts 
could be deemed to have reached about 300,000 daily listeners and 1,500,000 
occasional listeners during the year. In the same way, I could estimate our 
Spanish speaking audience at 800,000 regular and 4,000,000 occasional listeners. 
On this basis, the percentage of shortwave sets receiving’ C.B.C.1:S. pro- 
grammes would be 25 per cent of the total in Portuguese speaking countries 
and 18 per cent of the total in Spanish speaking countries. 
In order. to replace these figures in the context of C.B.C. shortwave 
territories, I would like to have your permission, Mr. Chairman, to table a 
statement on the number of shortwave sets in operation in the various countries 
where we broadcast, and the number of potential listeners they represent. 
C.B.C.I.S. programmes in English are heard in the United Kingdom, Eire, 
Cyprus, Malta, Gibraltar, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Singapore, Moritius and 
Malaya Straits, Formosa, Hong Kong, Japan, South Africa, Rhodesia, British 
East Africa, Nigeria, Gold Coast, British Guiana, British Honduras, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Bahamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, Australia and, New Zealand. In 
these. areas there are 14 million shortwave sets in operation. The French 
language programmes cover the following French language territories: France, 
Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Reunion, French Africa, 
Madagascar, Indo China, Haiti, St. Pierre et Miquelon, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Switzerland and the Belgian Congo. More than 8 million shortwave sets are 
in operation in these countries. Our Italian programmes can reach about 2. 
million and one-half shortwave listeners. In western and eastern Germany, 
about 10 million sets are equipped for shortwave, in the Netherlands, 1,200,000: 
in Sweden, 3,000,000; in Norway, 9,000,000; in Finland, 700,000. In Brazil and 
Portugal, about 1,200,000 sets can be reached by our programmes in the 
Portuguese language. In Spain and Latin America, about 4 million and one- 
half sets are equipped for shortwave reception. There are no reliable figures, 
of course, for iron curtain countries. If we succeed, however, in capturing a 
small part of this potential shortwave audience, it can be seen readily that we 
shall be in an excellent position to win friends and influence people. In order 
to reach a wider audience and more especially the listeners who do not possess 
a shortwave radio receiver, we have developed our relays, retransmissions 
and recorded programmes. The difficulties we have experienced in ascertaining 
_ the importance of our shortwave audience do not apply to the medium-wave 
| transmissions, since fairly reliable methods have been devised to estimate, for 

commercial and other purposes, the number of listeners at given hours of the 
_day. The following data may give you a clearer idea of the effort we are 
making to reach foreign listeners through medium-wave transmissions at the 


_ best hours of reception. 
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RELAYS OF INTERNATIONAL SERVICE PROGRAMMES 


BY STATIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
FOR THE YEAR 1952 


1.—In English 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


B.B.C.—-Canadian news items are prepared through the English 
language programme “Canadian Chronicle’. Average of 6 to 8 
items per month, most of which are used on the B.B.C. Domestic 
Service and also occasionally on the B.B.C. Overseas Service. 
Monthly News letters from Canada prepared for the Scottish Home 
Service in English and in Gaelic and for the Welsh Home Service 
in Welsh. 

Occasional documentaries and feature-length talks and commentaries 
for the B.B.C. Home Service. 

Daily use of Canadian material during the Royal Tour October- 
November 1951. 

British Forces Network Germany—5 to 6 hours a week of disced 
C.B.C. material from the network (primarily entertainment) 
together with daily transmissions of Canadian news and a weekly 
sports hour relayed over the British Forces Network. 

A similar service for Canadian Troops in Korea over the Britcom 
Network. 


South African Broadcasting Corporation—a _ series of thirteen 
15-minute talks on Canada relayed over S.A.B.C. 


Broadcasting Corporation of Japan—Two feature programmes on 
Canada prepared for them at their request. 


National Association of Educational Broadcasters, United States— 


” ee 


Planning for a weekly series of Canadian press comment on Cana- — 


dian-American affairs for release through the stations of the N.A.E.B. 
in the United States. This association comprises over 65 stations 


and state-wide networks operated by state universities and educa- — 


tional systems in the U.S. This series began in January 1953. I will 
come back to this later. 


2.—In Dutch 


Over 


Over 


Netherlands stations—10 programmes relayed as follows: 
2 NATO 

3 Royal Tour Elizabeth 

2 Royal Tour Juliana 

1 Red Cross meetings 

2 Pax Romana meetings Quebec City. 


Belgium stations—in French, 2 PLoS ees as follows: 


1 NATO 
1 Pax Romana. 


Also 10 separate programmes were prepared and relayed during the Christ- 
mas Season over six different Dutch stations. 


3—In German 


Weekly half hour relay over B.B.C. facilities to Germany. 32 programmes) 
to individual stations in Germany comprising: 


4 Schoolbroadcasts 

6 Interviews 

5 Features and actualities 
14 Talks 

3 Musical programmes. 
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 4—To Austria ve 
Relayed over Sendergruppe Alpenland, Graz: 


36 15-minute broadcasts 
1 30-minute broadcast 
9 5-minute broadcasts. 


Relayed over Sendergruppe Rot-Weiss-Rot, Studio Vienna: 
: 2 14-minute broadcasts 
ve 6 10-minute broadcasts 
‘ 23  5-minute broadcasts. 
Relayed over Sendergruppe Rot-Weiss-Rot, Studio Salzburg: 


19 14-minute broadcasts 
1 10-minute broadcast. 


8 5.—In Greek ; 
‘i Over Radio Athens one 15-minute programme weekly. 


P 6.—In Italian ; 
be Over Radio Italiana several programmes on training of Italian NATO 


4 officers and graduation of NATO pilots. One programme on the Canadian visit 
Ps of the Prime Minister de Gasperi. 


a Over Lugano Radio in Switzerland one programme on the Red Cross Con- 
_ ference in Toronto. , 


; 7—I n Danish 


_- Over the Danish State Radio interviews with Danish visitors to Canada. 
__ Anumber of programmes on the International Trade Fair, the International Red 


a Cross meetings and the graduation of Danish Air Cadets Winnipeg. 


” 8—In Swedish 


Various feature items were prepared for relay over the Swedish State 
_ Radio. These include the visit of the Swedish cruiser “Gotland”, reports on 
_ the 1.C.A.O. general meeting in Montreal, the International Red Cross Con- 
_ ference in Toronto and a documentary on the trip of the Swedish merchant ship 
“Monica Smith” from Kingston to Montreal. A_ special school broadcast 
_ programme on iron ore developments in Labrador was used in the Swedish 
~ School Broadeast Service. 

_ 9—In Norwegian 

y Four talks on Canada and Canadians were relayed over individual stations 
t in the Norwegian State Radio. A half hour school broadcast in English on 
D Canada which had been used in the Swedish School Radio System was also 

represented over the Norwegian Radio. 


; 
_ 10.—In Spanish 


* Anniversary programmes on Dominion Day, Independence Day of Chile 

and the centenary of the Chilean scholar Medina were made available to the 

_ stations through the Canadian Missions. Half hour programmes were also - 

_ planned to celebrate the national days of Argentina, Chile, Central America, 

_ Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela for relay over stations 
of those countries. A special programme was also prepared and made avail- 
able for relay on Columbus Day. 


i The July 1st programme from Canada was prepared on disc and was 


_Yelayed by 25 stations in various countries of Spanish America and thereby 
_ reached quite a wide listening audience. 
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11.—In Portuguese ora 
The Transcription Service has been mainly used on the following stations 
in Brazil: 

Radio Nacional 

Radio Ministerio da Educacao Rio de Janeiro 

Radio Roquete Pinto 


Radio Sao Paulo Gael Baut 
Radio Record aD 
Radio Farropilha Porto Alegre—R.G.5S. 
Radio Jornal do Comercio Recife—Pernambuco. 


On the 1st of July—Dominion Day—the Brazilian transmission was relayed 
in Rio de Janeiro by Radio Roquete Pinto. Our special programme—Salute to 
Brazil—on the 7th of September, Brazil’s Independence Day, was relayed by 
Radio Ministerio da Educacao in Rio de Janeiro. 

On August 2nd, Radio Ministerio da Eduacao broadcast a programme of the 
series “Around the World” dedicated to Canada. The programme comprised 
music by Eric Wild Orchestra and was organized by that station in combination 
with the International Service through good offices of the embassy staff in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


12.—In French 

Over the National Network of RDF a weekly political commentary on 
Sundays by Georges Langlois, Ottawa. 

We are now preparing a weekly programme to be broadcast by French 
National Radio on medium wave length. 

Over the National Network of RDF on Sundays a variety programme 
entitled: ‘Un petit voyage au Canada”’. 

Over the National Network of the Belgian Radio, weekly, ‘Les Peintres 
de la Chanson”’. 

We come now to our transcription service and Canadian albums. The 
I.S. transcription service was established in 1949 as a means of presenting the 
works of Canadian composers and Canadian musicians. These programmes are 
on disc and are made available to broadcasting organizations overseas not 
only in the areas to which IS. transmissions are directed but also in other areas 
including the broadcasting organizations of the Commonwealth. . 

The service began with a set of twelve half-hour programmes of classical 
music performed by Canadian artists. It has continued to develop in a modest. 
way from year to year with new transcriptions being added in each year. The 
music represents Canadian compositions performed by Canadian groups, 
serious music of other countries performed by Canadian artists and much. 
material of a lighter and more popular type including Canadian folk material. 

At the present date the transcription catalogue contains 84 programmes, 
mainly half-hour in length, all performed by Canadian artists. It covers a‘ 
wide range from serious Canadian compositions to popular barn dance music. 
The programmes have been distributed to over 65 broadcasting systems as well 
as to Canadian missions in various parts of the world. 

Apart from this several albums of Canadian compositions performed by 
Canadian artists have also been prepared beginning in 1947. These albums 
are at normal playing speed as distinct from the transcription service which 
is designed for radio station use. The albums comprise serious Canadian com- 
positions and are distributed to all Canadian missions. They are used for play- 
ing to selected groups in foreign countries and are also available for radio — 
station use. ay 

Both the transcription service and the albums are also available through - 
the embassies and consular offices in the United States for loan to broadcasting — 
stations. : 3 


: 
| 
| 
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C.B.C.IS. SHORTWAVE AUDIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


- During 1951, the C.B.C.1LS. received 992 letters of appreciation for short- 
wave broadcasts from the United States, and 752 in 1952, compared to 1,374 
‘in 1951 and 799 in 1952 from the United Kingdom. It should be noted that 
we beam programmes to the United Kingdom, but that we have no shortwave | 
transmissions to the United States. If we take the usual ratio of 120 listeners 
' for one letter, we can estimate our daily audience at about 100,000 regular 
listeners and 500,000 occasional listeners. Even if these figures had to be 
_ halved, we should conclude that at least 250,000 American citizens are eaves- 
_ dropping on our broadcasts in English to Europe and South America. Requests 
_for programme schedules come from all parts of the United States, and even 
from Honolulu. 


PROGRAMMES TO UNITED STATES 


‘ The International Service has no shortwave service to the United States. 
It deals directly with this area through relay programmes. Indirectly, it has 
a sizeable “eavesdropping” audience in the eastern, southern and south-western 
_ states to its shortwave service in English directed to the Caribbean and Latin 
America. During 1951, for example, the International Service received ap- 
_ proximately one thousand letters from the United States. There is also a 
_ substantial number of listeners to the C.B.C. National Service in the northern 
States. 
He Relay programmes are prepared for the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters who distribute them to their member stations. This organization 
includes over sixty university, state, and school radio stations spread generally 
_ throughout the country. The one regular feature in this series at the present 
_ time is a weekly review of the Canadian press. At the request of the NAEB 
_ this review concerns itself principally with editorials on Canadian-United 
5 States affairs and on matters of common interest to both countries. We can 
' often include, however, a purely Canadian item if we think it has any special 
_ interest for an American audience. The press review, which includes editorials 
| from coast to coast, is a good medium for presenting the Canadian viewpoint 
to an American audience. We hope to develop other prorgammes which will 
_ be accepted by the NAEB. Our plans include a magazine type of programme 
on Canadian literature, music, and theatre, and feature and documentary 
programmes on a wide variety of Canadian topics. In addition, our Music 
‘Transcription Service is widely distributed in the United States. It is also 
available from the Canadian embassy and consular offices. It consists of 
performances by Canadian artists and orchestras of Canadian and other music 
and includes over seventy quarter and half-hour programmes. 
Our objectives in general are to make the American listeners more aware 
of Canada as a nation and of what might be termed the Canadian personality. 
Through such topical broadcasts as press reviews and talks we hope to keep 
them informed of Canadian views on current affairs. Through non-topical 
_ transcriptions we hope to bring them a picture of Canadian life. 
i Mr. Chairman, here is a review of our activities. I have tried to make it 
Ras comprehensive as possible and I am at the disposal of the committee for 
_ whatever additional information may be required of me. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Désy. For the sake of coherence and 
efficiency, questions asked will be confined to the particular subject under 
study. I believe that is the most efficient way to deal with a complicated 
™matter of this kind. Are we ready for questioning now? 
72233—2 
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Mr. Gooner: I have one question to ask and one only. On page 11 starting © 
at the second paragraph—I am going to read that paragraph because I would 
like a complete answer: 

An interesting note to illustrate the alertness of the Russian jamming — 
system was brought to light toward the end of September 1952. At 
that time the C.B.C. International Service scheduled a frequency which 
it had never used previously on any transmission. On previous occa- — 
sions, when a new frequency was put into service, it took several days 
for the Russian jammers to line up on it. Thus, for those few days, the 
frequency was clear of intentional interference. However, on the occa- 
sion cited above, Russian jamming transmitters were in operation on 
the frequency, at the time of our scheduled Russian transmission, even 
before the new frequency was put into use. 


I would like Mr. Désy to give me an explanation if he can of that. It seems 
to me, and I could be wrong, that some information had gone out to the interested 
parties in regard to a frequency that was being used for the first time. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: I will make the perennial request again to speak as loudly 
as you can so that you can be heard throughout the room. 

The WITNESS: My answer to this question is the following. The wave 
lengths we use are known. We cannot use very many. The Russians knew 
that we could use one or the other wave length. Now, whether they knew | 
ahead of time of the wave length we were going to use that is a matter 1am not 
in a position to clarify. 

Mr. COLDWELL: You do not think— 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. May I ask another question. How many people had knowledge that 
this frequency was going to be used, because definitely you state “on other 
occasions frequencies used for the first time were allowed to go on for two or 
three times before jamming started.” That is what you said. In this case you ~ 
say you used a new frequency and immediately the Russians knew about it. » 
How did they find out?—A. It could have been purely accidental. They may © 
have been guessing and I may point out that only our engineers knew what 
our service was planning to do before any announcement was made of our 
intention. 

Q. Have you complete confidence in your engineers?—A. I have. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: ii 


Q. In connection with the question asked, I read an arta in Time maga-_ 
zine last July which pointed to the fact that there was a very strong pro- © 
communist group in the International Service of the C.B.C. when you took 
over, and the article goes on to say you are “a man who is used to handling — 
hot potatoes” and that you immediately, upon taking over, changed and altered « 
any kind of slant that existed in the International Service and demoted a_ 
number of your personnel who were pro-communist. I suppose you read that 
article in Time magazine?—-A. I have, and I have read many other articles a‘ 
directed against the Service. +s 

Q. I am just asking about this one. What have you to say about that?— 
A. I have to say that newspapermen in a country where freedom of expression © 
is guaranteed can either praise or condemn us. They can either write that we p 
are doing this and doing that. It is a personal judgment. a 

Q. Well I want to follow that up. I did not see any denial and it did cast - : 
a shadow over your personnel. I ask you specifically did you demote any off % 
the personnel of the International Service of the C.B.C. who had drawn most — 


of the critic’s fire as being communist?—-A. My answer is clear. I have demot 
nobody. 
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Q@. All right, one other question. Did you find anything to support that 
viewpoint?—-A. Not as far as I know. 
" Q. That change of tone resulted from your becoming the head of the 
International Service?—A. As I explained in my statement, the change in the 
tone is due to the fact that we have now information, daily information, that 
- enables us to change the accent and the emphasis of our broadcasts. 
b) @. Just one other question. At the beginning of your remarks in your 
_ draft statement you pointed that there was an apparent belief on the part of 
‘some members of the committee that there were two authorities over you and . 
as you go on to say “I am not serving two masters.” I ask you specifically Mr. 
iad Désy whether, since your appointment in charge of the service, you had made 
_ periodical reports to the Prime Minister personally and received directions 
4 from him?—A. My reply is no. 

Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): That settles it. 
The CHairMAN: Any futher questions? 


Mr. Macnaucnuton: If Mr. Diefenbaker has any charges to make why not 


Ree 


_ trot them out now. This is the place. 


Mr. Graypon: Mr. Diefenbaker is not making any charges, he is reading 
_ astatement to the committee. 


ie 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I am reading from Time magazine. 


} Mr. MacInnis: These committees are usually very free from political strife. 
e I suggest that we will only maintain that position if members of the committee 
‘| do not attribute political motives. 


Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


By Mr. Jutras: 


ig Q. I want to ask one question of Mr. Désy. On page 8 you give the basic 
_ aims of the International Service to countries behind the iron curtain. I wonder 
if you can explain a little more on the basic aim and object of the other broad- 
Casts, not directed directly to the iron curtain countries?—-A. The general aim 
of our service to friendly countries is primarily to make Canada better known; 
' to explain Canadian life in all its aspects, and to keep them abreast of our 
| developments in-all fields, economic, financial, agricultural, cultural, literary, 
"artistic. Of course when the occasion arises, if there is an attack directed 
against Canada at some international gathering, we will avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to correct the accusations made against us. But the basic aim is 
_ the projection of Canada abroad. 


ry 
ta 
i 
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No By Mr. Coldwell: 

i Q. I was interested in seeing on page 14—following this particular question 
_ as a matter of fact—of the number of countries which the International Service 
_-is reaching in English, and I noticed Malaya, Formosa, Hong Kong and Japan 
_ are included. I thought we could not reach the Far East with our International 
_ Service owing to certain difficulties, and yet they are included here. What is 
4 the explanation of that?—A. We certainly reach them because we receive 
letters from listeners in these various areas. We had some doubt as to whether 
_ they were reached, but our doubts have been removed. 

|G @. Then, could we reach southern China?—A. I do not think so; unless 
_ we had special beams for China it would be very difficult to reach any part of 
| China. 

[ Q. But people there occasionnally hear us?—A. More or less regularly, but 
Li it all depends on the atmospheric conditions. If there is a mountain or there 
_ are spots on the sun, of course reception is not too good. 
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Mr. McCusker: Mr. Chairman, I was just going to suggest that we thank 
Mr. Désy for this very splendid brief and that perhaps we adjurn now, and then ~ 
we could look over this during the noon hour and prepare our questions and Pi 
present them in an orderly manner this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed to? 


Agreed. y 


The meeting is adjourned; we will meet again at 3.30 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION p 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum now, so let us proceed © 
with our meeting. 

Mr. Kirk: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that I have many meetings ~ 
which I must attend and in view of the fact, as you said this morning, that — 
you wanted to take up this statement in its proper order, might I ask a few © 
questions now based on the items which came up in the House of Commons? ~ 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Any questions are in order, but when we put 
questions on a subject let us finish with it before we go on to another subject. — 


Mr. Jean Désy, Director General of the International Service, Canadian Broad: - 
casting Corporation, recalled: p 
] 
By Mr. Kirk: 
Q. My first question, Mr. Chairman, is based upon one which was asked 
in the House, namely for a detailed list of furnishings in the office of the — 
Director of C.B.C.I.S. A long list was given which contained the usual chairs, — 
tables, and so on. Now, may I ask if there are any other furnishings, works 
of art, or paintings which might have led to such a question being asked? © 
That is what struck my mind. May I ask the witness, through you, Mr. 
Chairman, if there are furnishings in his office other than the usual chairs, 1 
desks, and so on?—A. Well, the furniture and furnishings in my office, accordé ‘ 
ing to the list which was given, I think, by the Minister of National Revenue, © 1 
includes as you know chairs, desks, bookcases, waste paper baskets,  ofkee il 
tables, trays, and so on. A good many of these things were in that office in- 
1947, 1948, and 1949. But a few pieces of furniture were bought when I _ 
arrived, to replace those pieces of furniture which had been transferred to 
Toronto or to some other offices in Montreal. So the result is that the list 
as given is not the list of furnishings which were bought when I arrived, but f 
a list of the furnishings which are at present in my office. With regard to’), 
that, I could give you the details, if you want to have them. But with regard © 
to the works of art and the paintings— : 


nal 


By Mr. Cote: 


Q. I would like to interject at this point. Did you not bring home with 
you paintings of your own?—-A. I am going to answer that. The paintings, a. 
the draperies, the sculptures and the china—yes, even the rugs, belong to me. _ 

Q. Hear, hear!—A. This is an old practice in my case. In the various | 
missions which I have headed, in Belgium, Holland, Italy and in Rio de Janeiro, 4 
practically all of the works of art came from our own private collections. a 

Mr. Kirk: Thank you very much, that is what I had in mind. In othe We 
words, your office is equipped with the usual equipment including the famous i 
waste baskets. And all the works of art are your own personal property? — 
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The WITNESS: That is exactly so. 
_ Mr. Kirk: Thank you. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions on that point before we 
_ proceed to something else? 


By Mr. Kirk: 


: Q. The other question I have refers to the international broadcast, the 
programme to Brazil, on December 17 last. There were several questions 
_ asked and I wondered if I might clear it up a little further. In referring to 
‘f the amount paid to the Bazilian conductor and composer, it was stated that 
_ while he was not paid any salary, nevertheless he was paid his usual conduct- 
Y ing fee. I wonder if Mr. Désy could tell us what the usual conducting fee is 
"in a case like that?—A. This, I am afraid, raises a problem which I would 


, like to study with the members of the committee for a moment. 


y REPORT ON THE CONCERT GIVEN BY HEITOR VILLA-LOBOS 
bs AT PLATEAU HALL IN MONTREAL ON DECEMBER 17, 1952 


'. This concert which has raised so much interest in the press and in 
_ Parliament should be considered in the general context of our cultural rela- 
tions and, more particularly, as a part of our cultural exchange programme 
with Brazil and Latin America. In the Report of the Royal Commission on . 
_ Arts, Letters and Sciences, one can read, under Chapter XVII, The Projection 
_ of Canada Abroad, the following: . 


ey All nations now recognize as public responsibilities both the issue 
ee of information about themselves and cultural exchanges with other 
f states. Canada is assuming these responsibilities along with her new 
i international importance ... The promotion abroad of a knowledge 


of Canada is not a luxury but an obligation, .. . 


The Report goes on to say: “We have taken too much while giving too little.” 
_ This is particularly illustrated by our relations with Brazil. 


4 Mr. BENIDICKSON: Are there sufficient copies of the brief prepared for all 
_ the members of the committee? 


1 The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We distributed some to the members, but there are 
| not sufficient copies, so I would suggest that the members who received copies 
_ this morning might lend them to those who did not. 
The WITNEss: Members of. this Committee may remember that so far 
Brazil is the only country with which Canada has signed a cultural agreement. 
- During the past ten years, the Brazilian Government has given full effect 
_ to this agreement and carried out a number of projects which have been 
_ beneficial to Canadian interests. Shortly after the signature of this agreement 
-a Brazil-Canada Institute was established in 1944 under the presidency of the 
Brazilian Foreign Minister and of the Canadian Ambassador in Rio de J aneiro. 
This Institute was charged with many duties relating to cultural exchanges 
‘with Canada such as the distribution of scholarships to Canadian students, 
the organization of lecture tours, concerts, exhibitions and other manifestations. 
More than a dozen bursaries were chosen among Canadian students and 
_ professionals. Under this agreement Canadian documentary films were widely 
distributed and shown throughout Brazil. Canadian books such as novels 
“by Mazo de la Roche were translated in Portuguese and published in Brazil. 
_ Photographs of Canada, features and articles written either by Canadian or 
Brazilian journalists appeared in newspapers and magazines. A series of 
lectures on Canada was held under the auspices of the Ministry of Education 
in Rio de Janeiro in the municipal Library of Sao Paulo, in Belohorizonte, 
in Rio Grande do Sul and other cities of the interior. Lectures on Canadian 
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Constitutional Law were given at the Brazilian Bar Association and on Can- — 
adian medicine at the College of Medical Doctors and Surgeons. Canadian ~ 
lecturers were invited also by various literary academies and social and art 
clubs. 

In 1942, the Museum of Fine Arts in Rio de Janeiro and the Museau in 
Sao Paulo held an exhibition of 190 Canadian paintings and Canadian handi- 
craft. This exhibition was organized with the cooperation of the National 
Gallery of Canada, the Toronto Art Gallery, and the Montreal Art Gallery. 
An exhibition of Canadian photographs was held in 1944 and was followed 
by another exhibition of five Canadian painters. In 1946, an exhibition of 
Canadian graphic arts corhprising more than 200 works was held in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. The same year, Sir Ernest MacMillan and Claude 
Champagne conducted the Rio Symphony Orchestra in a series of concerts 
which included many Canadian compositions. Claude Champagne also gave 
a series of lectures at the National Music School of Rio and was responsible 
for a concert of Chamber Music which was held at the Ministry of Education — 
‘ and included works by Alexander Brott. A few months later the Alouette 
Quartet gave concerts in various Brazilian cities. The Rector of the University 
of Montreal and two Canadian professors were invited to address Brazilian © 
audiences. In the same period, Canadian pianists Jean Dansereau took part — 
as a guest soloist in symphony concerts and gave recitals in many musical ~ 
centres. He also played for Brazilian radio organizations. : 


It may be of interest to members of this Committee to know that many 
Canadian paintings were sold as a result of the exhibitions which were held 
and that a special law was enacted by the Brazilian Parliament granting free 
entry to Canadian original works of art. The unsolicited press reviews and 
the excellent free publicity that we derived from these initiatives were so 
remarkable that they have been collected in two volumes which I am pleased 
to table for the perusal of the Committee. 


The concert of Latin-American music directed by the Brazilian composer 
Heitor Villa Lobos in the Plateau Hall Auditorium on December 17th has 4 
met with some adverse criticism in the Montreal press of both languages. 


Music editors stressed four main objections: 


(1) The concert showed that Canadian composers are petics and more 
advanced than their South-American confreres; 


(2) The experiment was too costly; 


(3) The presentation was ill-timed, fee just before the Chrismas 
holidays; 


(4) Instead of spending huge sums on bringing a Brazilian composer | 
to Canada, C.B.C.I.S. should use that money to help Canadian rf 
musicians and composers in Canada and abroad. F | 


This criticism would appear to be a further argument in favour of this _ 
experiment, since it is impossible to make comparisons so long as eminent © 
creative artists of other lands are unknown in our country and have no 
opportunity of presenting their works to the Canadian public. Furthermore, ti 
the expenses incurred in this instance are dwarfed by the considerably larger © 
sums spent by Brazilian organizations on behalf of Canadian artists. These — 
artists, on the occasion of their visits interpreted the work of Canadian ~ 
composers. Villa Lobos himself also invited the visiting Canadian artists to 
his Conservatory in Rio for discussions with stati and students on Canadian | 
music composition. B 

It should be emphasized that the travelling expenses of the visiting artiste 
from Canada and their Pea ee fees were paid by Brazil. | | 


= 
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a Such good offices, unfortunately, have been mostly one-sided and have 
_ seldom if ever been reciprocated by Canada. If the C.B.C. is not the ideal 
_ -organization to carry on cultural exchanges with foreign countries, it certainly 
_ is the best qualified in the present circumstances, if not the only one. 
. As regards the timeliness of this venture, it could be pointed out that 
_ December 17 was the best date available. Furthermore, coming as it did just 
_ before the departure of a very important commercial mission to South America, 
_ this gesture of friendship and sympathy could not but smooth the way for our 
_ delegates. 
Until this time, the C.B.C. has greatly favoured Canadian artists and com- 
ey posers by recording their works and performances and making the trans- 
_ criptions available to foreign radio stations and national systems as a result 
_ of direct arrangements or through the intermediary of our missions abroad. It 
is unfair to minimize the role of the C.B.C. in this regard, since no other 
_ agency has been more helpful in stimulating appreciation of Canadian artists 
in other lands. It should be realized, however, that in order to establish and 
maintain good will we must occasionally show our willingness to do for foreign 
artists what we expect foreign countries to do for ours. It is also to the 
_ advantage of Canadians to be brought in contact with the works and person- 
ality of renowned foreign artists. It is only by encouraging and increasing 
such contacts that we can hope to achieve progress in the cultural field. 
: Finally it must be borne in mind that all sums incurred in this ‘initiative, 
with the exception of the conductor’s fee. were exclusively spent for the 
‘profit of local people who were concerned with the concert as musicians or 
otherwise. Villa Lobos received $1,500 which covered his fees as composer 
and conductor together with his travelling expenses to and from New York 
-and living expenses in Montreal with his wife during a week. 
__ It should be borne in mind that the transcription of this concert belongs to 
our Service and can be used at any time for broadcasting localky or outside of 
_ Canada without any further expense. It can also be offered to any broadcasting 
‘a station in South America. 
: Mr. Heitor Villa Lobos is the world famous Latin-American composer and 
- conductor; because of his prolific output his works have been performed in all 
“major European centers often with himself as conductor. He usually is 
| engaged to conduct in Paris every year and during the coming year is con- 
ducting four concerts. He usually appears every other year as conductor in 
Rome and in his coming European tour is booked to appear as conductor in 
Athens, Cairo and the Near-East as well. He also makes an annual conducting 
tour in the United States. He was commissioned by the Louisville Municipal 
Orchestra for a composition on the Amazon River. This was recorded by the 
orchestra and has become a best seller in the United States. 
| This programme was authorized by the Administration of C.B.C. and by 
_ the C.B.C. International Service as part of its policy of cultural and artistic 
' exchange with countries to which its programmes are directed. Similar events 
_ of this nature have taken place in the past where other visiting artists have 
_ performed. The costs involved are part of the programme budget voted by 
Parliament. In this connection the total cost was $24,278.50. 


: I should like to conclude my remarks by quoting once more the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Arts, Letters and Sciences: 


Exchanges with other nations in the fields of the arts and letters will 
help us to make our reasonable contribution to civilized life, and since 
these exchanges move in both directions, we ourselves will benefit by 
what we receive. : 


Sys 


f Mr, MacDouca..: Mr. Chairman, this may appear to be a simple question 
to Mr. Désy, but could we refer to what appears in the penultimate paragraph 
on page 7? 


~ e. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Has that got to do with this topic, Mr. MacDougall? : i 
Mr. MacDouca.t: No, Mr. Chairman. q 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, we would like to conclude this matter before we go : 

on to another subject. a 
Mr. Futrorp: Mr, Chairman, I had the privilege of being in Brazil for a 

part of January and February of last year and although I am not one to comph- 

ment in any way, I want to tell this committee that the name of Jean Désy 
is a legendary one in Brazil. ’ 

I only had the opportunity to visit Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Santos, 
but the good will that was created for Canada by our ambassador, Jean Désy, 
when he was there representing our country in Brazil cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. The friendship between Brazil and this country is, I believe, 
known to all. Certainly the Right Hon. Mr. Howe came back to Canada with 
the same impression that I got. 

Brazilians certainly know far more. about Canada than we know about all 
the rest of South America put together. I happened to be in Rio de Janeiro 
the day the Canadian dollar hit parity with the United States dollar. The 
Rio de Janeiro newspapers featured the story as though it was their own 
eruzeiro which had hit parity with the United States dollar. They knew it 
was not brought about by accident. I want the committee to appreciate what 
Mr, Désy has done for Canada in that great republic in South America, which 
is one of the three largest countries in the world,.a country with a great future, 
and one with which Canada can look forward to a period of friendly relations, 
trade relations, as well as tremendous cultural relations. 

Just as anybody who visits Brazil, I could not leave without referring to 
the tremendous future of that country. Certainly with Canada enjoying cultural — 
and friendly relations with Brazil, we may well look forward to helping them 
and to their helping us. You will pardon this interjection on my part but I - 
could not resist the opportunity. \ 

Mr. KirK: Mr. Chairman, may I say first of all how much I appreciate ~ 
what Mr. Désy has said. I had no idea of the cultural links between the two 
countries and I appreciate his very full report regarding the figures which he 
has given us. I noticed that $22,000 would approximate the $24,000 which 
would be paid to a Canadian musician, and I also noticed in the reply in Hansard ~ 
that it referred to a stand-by conductor. : 


Mr. Crouut: That is normal trade practice. 


By Mr. Kirk: 
Q. Just what does this cover?—-A. Do you just want to know what the fees 
of a stand-by conductor are? 


Q. You say a stand-by conductor. What was his fee?—-A. That was paid i 
to the union. Rs 


@. Then there is no stand-by conductor? 
Mr. CROLL: Wait a moment, please, now. . ig 
The WITNESS: That has to do with the union. That is not my business. 


Wel 


By Mr. Croll: wi 


Q. It is part of the trade practice?—-A. The practice is that whenever you ¢ 


employ a foreign artist you have to pay the union a fee which is established — 
according to union tables. WN 


Q. And it applies in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, and every- i 
where, does it not?—-A. Yes. It is done for the protection of local artists. i 
By Mr. Kirk: : 

_ _ Q. I might as well get the rest of the information. Why is there such an 4 
individual as a stand-by conductor? Suppose at the last moment that Brazilian 


P 


le 
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Mr. Kirk: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cote: Mr. Chairman, if I understood Mr. Désy well, he just said that 
they have to use the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as a vehicle of 
_ information to put Canada across in South America. Would Mr. Désy be in 


a position to tell me, and tell the committee, that he has had to do that in 
i) order to cope with a deficiency of other vehicles of information? I refer 
q particularly to booklets published by Brazil. Unfortunately, I have not got 
_ any copies here, but I receive from Brazil written publications, which no doubt 
_ cost a lot of money to issue. They are really beautiful publications. I am - 
i, aware of the fact that we in Canada do not produce that type of publication 


bites 
io 


in order to cope with that kind of propaganda, or whatever you call it. Now, 
if that one vehicle of information that we use has got to be used in order to 
_ make up a deficiency of another type of vehicle that we could use, then J think 
_ that the vehicle that we use is one of the most modernistic ways, except tele- 
_ vision—of which we are not sure yet—to put Canada across in these South 
_ American countries. I am very impressed with these publications that come 
_ from Brazil, and it is unfortunate that I did not bring them along with me to 
this meeting. They are the most beautiful advertising that I ever saw in my 
life, and certainly must cost a lot of money. Now, if they are willing to send 
those publications into this country in order to advertise their country, then 
in return I think that we should do something to put ourselves across in that 
part of the world and make ourselves understood fully. If we, as we do, 
_attempt in some manner to offset the type of advertising issued by Brazil, we 
do it on a very cheap basis; in fact, on such a cheap basis that it is just simply 
unbearable. 

Now, if instead of issuing such publications in the style that Brazil does 
we do it over the air, it may be costing us much less. I would like to get 
information in this regard. We are not very practical people, after all, in this 
business of propaganda, as we are on other fronts. I know we are not issuing 
publications of the calibre that Brazil issues, and besides we have no way of 
distribution in that country, but I think it would be a very nice thing if the 
C.B.C. would continue their form of activity. I see in front of Mr. Désy two 
Canadian publications which I do not like the look of very much. At first 
glance one can easily see how cheap they are compared to what we get from 
Brazil. Now, if our Minister of Trade and Commerce thought fit to go to 
Brazil in an effort to develop our trade, we must somehow, in my opinion at 
_ least, find a way or device to continue to put ourselves across there. As I said, 
’ we have to put that message of ours across. If we do not do it through publica- 
4 tions, we will have to continue to do it on the air. 

i Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, are we having questions now? 
Mr. GRAYDON: He has not finished the question yet! 


Mr. CoTE: Now I ask Mr. Désy, with his knowledge of Brazil, are we coping 
with the advertising that is put out by Brazil, and if we are not coping with 
Brazil in that regard, as to the publishing or printing of propaganda, whether 
it would not be advisable that we continue to do it over the air. 

Mr. GRAYDON: A good question, Philias. 

Mr. Cote: Thank you, Gordon. 
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3 The WITNESS: I have very little to say in reply, except that it is a matter 
of appreciation. By publishing a book you may reach 200 readers, by broad- 
_ casting a concert you may reach 4,000,000 listeners. 


; Mr. KirK: Mr. Chairman, could I have an answer to one minor atiaan ks 
asked? What is the usual stand- by conductor’s fee? 


a 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think it will be better to ask for the full details, the 
breakdown of those fees, covering the whole amount. ._ Would that be more ~ 
satisfactory? } 

Mr. Kirk: I was strictly interested in that part. I was curious to know 
the amount of that fee. 


Mr. PicarD: Let us get the breakdown of the fees. : 
The WITNESS: It is very easy to give that breakdown. | 
Mr. GRAYDON: Have we ever attempted to put on as expensive and elaborate 
a program as this before? 
Mr. PicarD: Would you mind, Mr. Graydon, if we got the answer as to 
the breakdown of the costs? 
The WITNESS: Shall I take the questions in order? : 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 5 


The WITNESS: First, breakdown of this sum of $24, 000: transcription costs, 
82 men at $108 per hour recording, $11,070; 82 men at $18 per hour, rehearsing, 
$9,963. For audience performance: 18 frst chair men at $16, $288; 64 side 
men at $12, 768; concert master, $24; contractor, $24. Conducting fees: con- 
ductor, as I said, including fees and expenses, $1,500; stand-by conductor, $537. 
Other costs: 3 set-ups at Plateau Hall at $8 each, $24; rental of hall, $150; 
publicity and advertising, $517. ; 

Then we have the receipts for ticket sales, which amounted to $586.50. I 
must say that this being an educational concert, we distributed tickets to 
the conservatories of music of McGill University and the University of Mont- 
real, to all the music schools, to all the groups like Les Amis de l’Art and 
Les Jeunesses Musicales, enabling those students to attend the concert. 

Mr. MacDoucaLi: What about my question now, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Crouiu: There is still a question unanswered, a question asked by 
someone here, as to whether this was an isolated case or yee there were 
similar instances. 

The WITNESS: Other concerts in the past have been rece Bed by the 
International Service.. Some of these concerts were broadcast direct and 
then they were less expensive, but when you come to the transcription, 
when you come to have the concert recorded for future use, then you have ~ 
to pay the fees which the union has fixed. But if you broadcast direct; then ~ 
it is finished when the concert is over. 


By Mr. Graydon: i 

Q. You could not have broadcast this direct?—-A. It could not be done x 

on account of the difference in time; it could not reach Latin America in © 
good time. f 
Q. That would ail depend on what time you get it at Montreal——A. Yes,~ , 

but we could not have this concert in a studio. 
Mr. FuuLForD: There is one hour difference in time in the summer and ¥ 
three hours in the winter. it 
The WITNESS: Yes. rt 
Mr. McCusker: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on financial matters. © 

I understand those expenses are taken out of the annual budget of the — 
- C.B.C.1.S., and I would like to know what that budget is and how it compares © 
with the Voice of America and the B.B:C. ~ 
The CHAIRMAN: There are several members who want to ask questions, M4 
but I woulda like Mr. McCusker’s question to be answered first. a 


The WitNnEss: To reply to Mr. McCusker’s question, the budget of the 7 
Voice of America is $18 million per year; the budget of the B.B.C. is over 
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$10 million per year; and the budget of our service is $2 million. In our 
| program budget we have, roughly, $395,000 for all sections and we are at 
_ liberty to use so many thousands of dollars here and so many thousands of 
_ dollars there. This is within the budget. 

' — ~Mr. McCusker: Thank you. 

: Mr, BENIDIcKSonN: How much is your capital investment to date? — 

x The WitweEss: I will have to look that up before I can answer you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacDougall, will you proceed now? 


By Mr. MacDougall: 
Q. My question arises out of the remarks in Mr. Désy’s brief on page 7, 


fe the penultimate paragraph, in the centre. It refers to the conference held in 
_ Mexico City in 1948. It reads: 
ie 
ae 
ks 
; 


The requirements of the International Service which were made 
known to the International Communications Union, during the con- 
ference held in Mexico City in 1948 have been submitted anew, with 
certain modifications to the International Frequency Registration Board 
last year. 


Now, the question I want. to ask is, who are members of the International 
_ Frequency Registration Board and whether or not Canada has a representa- 
tive on that board—A. If I am not mistaken, at Mexico practically all 
countries were represented including, Soviet Russia and its satellites. I do 
not know at the present time, I could not say offhand if we have a permanent . 
representative on the International Frequency Registration Board. I doubt 
it very much, but the board is preparing data for future conferences, for 
future allocations of wave lengths, and we have registered our desire to use 
other wave lengths. We have these wave lengths available. How long they 
© will remain available, I do not know, but I do know for sure that within 
§ a reasonable time if we are not using them we are likely to lose them, 
mee ore somebody else will have a claim on these wave lengths. 

a @. Supplementary to that, Mr. Désy, if we have not got someone represent- 
| ing us nationally on that board, then who in our absence fights for Canada 
| for increases in the number of wave lengths?—A. The fight will not take 
place at the board. The fight will take place at the international conference, 
and this conference is likely to meet in the course of next year. 


By Mr. Stick: 


i Q. When did the last meeting take place?—-A. The two last ones were in 
' Mexico City in 1948, and in Rappallo, in 1950. 
| 3 Q. They do not meet every two years—there is no special time?—A. No. 

Q. You only meet as the problems come up?—A. Yes. 
Mr. BaTER: Does the International Frequency Registration Board meet 
ig annually? 
Pe The Witness: If my information is correct, this international board does 
not meet every year; they meet according to the agenda which is prepared by 
the permanent organization of the board. It is a sort of permanent office where 
_ they gather all information, and when the officials of that office or institute 
_ think it advisable, they call the members of the board to a meeting. With 
| regard to the international conference, I must say that all countries have the 
right to be represented, but it is the conference itself and not the board that 
_will determine the allocations after the decisions of the conference. 
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e Mr. GRAYDON: Are we satisfied with the present allocations so far as Canada 
_ is concerned? 
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The WiTNEss: So far, I think so, because we have two extra wave lengths 
we could use if we had the facilities. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. I would like to ask this question: has the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation the copyright to the broadcast that was made, the recordings that 
were made of the broadcast to South America, to Brazil and the other countries? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Have they been put on discs, records? —-A. We have them. 

Q@. You have them on records?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any attempt to sell those records?—-A. We never do 
sell them. 

Q@. You never sell them?—A. No. 

Q. But you have them for distribution?—A. For distribution and for use 
at any time; yes. 

@. In your statement you said there were 24 chair men who were paid, and 
so many side men. What do you mean by chair men?—A. That is the union 
term corresponding to first rank musicians. 

Q. I see. And the side men?—A. Side men are the second rank musicians. 
They do not call them violinists, cellists, flautists—they are called first chair 
men or side chair men. 

Q. Now, when Mr. Fulford was speaking, he gave us to understand that 
it was just since the visit of the trade mission to Brazil, and one thing and 
another, that Brazil has been friendly. Well, If I remember rightly, as far back 
as 1924, when I first went on a visit down there, Brazilians and all the other 
South American people were extremely kind to us, and quite friendly. 

Mr. Graypon: Did they usher you in with music, too! 

Mr. FuLForp: I think you really have to go to Brazil to appreciate how 
much is the regard of Jean Désy. 

The WITNESS: Answering Mr. Benidickson’s question about capital invest- 
ment. Our establishment at Sackville represents approximately between $1.5 — 
and $2 million, at the time it was built. If we were to build it now, I think we 
would have to double that sum. 


By Mr. Benidickson: 


@. Regarding administration, do you pay rent to. the Canadian Broad- — 
casting Corporation for any administrative offices used?—A. Not at Sackville, 
it is all ours. 

Q: No, but; say, at Montreal,—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Before you put on the broadcast to South America, did you advertise 
it there?—-A. Advertised in the press, advertised over the radio, advertised in © 
the radio magazines, and all over. 

Q. What was the cost of that?—A. $517 all told. 


By Mr. Graydon: i 
Q. Did you get much fan mail from Brazil on that, Mr. Désy?—A. Yes. | 


Q. Could you provide to the committee the number of letters you get?— wr 
A. I will have to verify that when I go back to Montreal. : 


h 
The CHAIRMAN: Is your question answered? ‘s 


By Mr. Benidickson: a 


Q. I was wondering about the administrative accommodation. How is that ie 
provided, if not provided through capital cost?—-A. We have our building in ; 
Montreal and we share our building with the National Service of the C.B.C. 
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an Q. Is there any assessment of the International Service for a portion of 
_ that capital cost?—-A. Yes. The use of the building is shared between the two 
_ services according to the number of rooms and studios used by us—it is a 
_ joint operation. : 

r Q. But what proportion would the International Service use of that 
_ building?—-A. I think the closest reply that I can give, because I have not the 
plans of the building in my head, is that we use about two and a half floors 
_ and then we share studios with the National Service, as well as the library, 
‘ and the disc collection and other services. 


By Mr. Picard: 


af Q. On the concert of which we got a breakdown is the orchestra we employ 
_ a Montreal orchestra or does it go by any name. Is it arranged or assembled? 
_ A. It is called Les Concerts Symphoniques de Montreal. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Decore, 


By Mr. Decore: 


a Q@. Quite a number of people have asked why the C.B.C. International 
ie Service is located at Montreal and although it makes no difference to me 
_ personally, could you explain why.—A. I think we can explain why we are in 
_ Montreal. First, it is the largest metropolitan area in which there is to be found 
e most easily the variety of fully qualified personnel required for a short-wave 
_ Operation in a large number of foreign languages. Second, in this area there is 
_ the largest C.B.C. broadcast operating point complete with the necessary studio 
and recording facilities and appropriate technical staff and, one may add, with 
_ space large enough to accommodate all the offices of the International Service. 
Third, Montreal, as you know, is the engineering headquarters of the te eH Bar 
| which makes for the most efficient control of all the technical operations of 
the short-wave transmitters and for the compilation of technical information 
used in plotting the best use of short-wave circuits and frequencies in relation 
‘ to ionospheric conditions. Last, Montreal is the closest large operating point to 
_ the short-wave transmitters located at Sackville so that the short-wave trans- 
_mitters are kept under close engineering control. Montreal is also the closest 
to the C.B.C. executive headquarters in Ottdwa and of the various departments 
of the government. If you compare our operations with those of the B.B.C., the 
problem does not arise in London. London is the capital of the largest metro- 
a politan area and is the only possible location for the B.B.C. offices in England, 
but, on the other hand the Voice of America is not located in Washington. It 
is located in New York, while the State Department, which controls it as a 
_ branch of its operation, is in Washington, D.C. The reasons for this are similar 
_ to those that I gave for the Canadian situation. Similar close telephone and 
_ teletype communication is maintained between New York and Washington as 
- between Montreal and Ottawa, and it takes only a few hours to go by train 
_ from Montreal to Ottawa while it is much longer to go by train from Washington 
to New York. 
ae Mr. Cote: If I may ask a question of Mr. Désy. It is not relevant exactly 
_ to what is being discussed here today but may I ask him whether he would 
| think it advisable, as was suggested, that being the big boss—the big mogul 
_ of the C.B.C.I.S.—he should station himself in Ottawa instead of Montreal? 5 
4 _ Mr. Crouu: They gave us lots of reasons for staying in Montreal a few 
_ minutes ago. 
i Mr, Cote: I was just asking because in a previous meeting it was brought 
up that he should stay in Ottawa, and I want to clarify that because I want to 
‘clarify Gordon’s conscience because it is one of the most clarified consciences 
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Mr. Graypon: Perhaps I should— 

Mr. Cote: I would like Mr. Désy to say whether it would be stisepte atl 
lesser cost and so forth that he would live in Ottawa rather than Montreal. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe this is quite a leading question. It is more a 
matter of policy. 

Mr. Cote: I want to clarify this point because small things sometimes as 
you know make— 

The WITNESS: I do believe that it is more useful for me to be near my 
personnel in Montreal, to work in close co-operation with them, than to be 
in Ottawa. : 

Mr. Cote: There you are Graydon. 
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By Mr. Decore: 

Q. Mr. Désy, on page 3 of your brief you made a statement that the 
International Service of the C.B.C. operates two transmitters, and broadcasts — 
in 15 languages. Then you go on further to say: “It is obvious from these_ 
figures that the facilities of the International Service are over-taxed and that 
as a result, it is-difficult to give adequate service to countries in eastern or” 
western Europe.” 

My question is, what would be the estimated cost for the installation of two © 
additional Tpanemittere7 ne To build at present two extra transmitters in © 
Sackville that would enable us to broadcast almost continuously in one direction — 
without having to do the slewing would mean, I think, an expenditure of — 
roughly $3 million. 

Q. Would the failure to install additional tranmitters in the near future 
jeopardize our chances for future expansion, that is taking into account the 
limited channels and frequencies?—A. It is for the technicians and politicians — 
to decide as to whether they think that we will require two additional trans- 
mitters for enlarging our air operations. 


By Mr. Benidickson: 6 
Q. The two additional transmitters fully utilized—how much would m 
add to your annual operating costs?—A. Considering the number of hours_ 
these transmitters would be used every day, considering also the organization ” 
of new sections in the service for keeping these transmitters fed, I do believe” 
that we could not operate these two new transmitters with less than say 
$300,000 or $400,000 a year. : 


By Mr. Decore: 
Q. Would it be possible to introduce another language or more than one oF 
language on the International Service with the present facilities that we have? 
—A. It could be done, but it would be done at the expense of something else. 
Q. Let us assume it could be done—A. It could be done, but you would » 
have to trim some of the other activities. I 
Q. What would be the cost of introducing another such service in a different _ 
language with the present facilities that you have?—-A. If you were to broadcast — 
let us say for half an hour a day I think we could not operate with less than” | 
$50,000 all told. bs 
Q. Only $50,000?—A. All told. : by 


The CHAIRMAN: Which would be the languages you have in mind Mr. 
Decore. mY) 


Mr. DrecorE: I was just coming to that. I wonder whether Mr. Désy is 
aware of any representations being made for the introduction of the Pa 
language broadcast in the International Service of the C.B.C. 
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The WITNESS: I am aware of representations, but I am afraid I cannot say 
anything about it because this is a matter for government decision and’ parlia- 
» mentary action. ‘ 


i Mr. DecorE: If I may be permitted to make one or two brief observations 
A 


_ in this regard at this time. I am one of those who has persistently stressed 
_ the importance of short-wave broadcasts beamed from Canada direct to various 
_ countries behind the iron curtain, and I realize there are many obstacles which 
are being placed in the way by communist governments such as jamming and 
’ making it illegal for listeners to listen and therefore we cannot be quite as 
_ effective as we would like to be, but I would like to stress that these broadcasts 
» are, I think, the only means available to us to communicate with these people. 
_ The Soviet government and the satellite states have persistently, through their 
| propaganda, tried to vilify Canada in the eyes of its people. I feel that the only 
_ way that we can tell these people who we are and what we are is through such 
broadcasts. I think we should by all means make.the effort to extend our 
' present facilities. The estimated cost, given a few minutes ago by Mr. Désy, 
' I think is negligible when you compare it with the probable effects. After all, 
© it could be looked upon as part of our defence programme and you could com- 
' pare the cost of extending the present facilities to the cost of one bomber, and 


ees 


the U.S.S.R. one-half of the population is non-Russian and in the satellite 
” states—let us take Poland—I think that the people of Poland would like to 

& hear broadcasts from Canada and whatever is said by Canada in Polish. 

‘In fact these people who do not want the Russian language used or would 

‘like to listen to Polish broadcasts are the people we want to reach, and let . 
' us not forget also there are approximately 25 million Poles in Europe who would 

‘be potential listeners and therefore I would strongly urge in this committee 

that a recommendation be made that Polish language broadcasts be made. 


By Mr. Cote: 


a Q. On this very subject may I ask if we are not already committed with 
_ the Voice of America for instance and the B.B.C.—what do you call it?— 
| A. Overseas service. 

Ly Q. That is right, not to take the lead but just to cope with the requirements 
made in a sort of international agreement commitment with regard to these 
\ broadcasts—these international broadcasts—and what Mr. Decore is suggesting 
Wis, I am afraid, a sort of departure from what has already been decided and 
it is a matter of policy, and I do not think it is fair to ask Mr. Désy to state 
_ what should be done and just say, well, from now on we are going to do this 
Pond we are going to do that, because I am afraid it has already been decided 
_ by the B.B.C. and the Voice of America and the C.B.C.LS. what should be done. 
On the other hand what Mr. Decore has in mind is an enlargement of policy, 
‘and an enlargement of expenditure and most probably something that has not 
‘been done as yet. That should remain within the scope of those who are in 
charge of those responsibilities and I feel that it is not a matter for the com- 
Mittee to decide whether the C.B.C.I.S. should take a larger scope in this 
_ particular field than they have already done and I am not so sure also that 
_ even if they would do it it would be acceptable, because it is related in my 
estimation at least with the Voice of America and the B.B.C. But what I would 
| like to know is this, are we going to lead the world in a sort of propaganda 
Wor indoctrination and cough up when other people cannot and when it has not 
t yet been decided either by the government of this country or by the government 
_ of the United Kingdom or the United States. 
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By Mr. Starr: 

Q. I would follow up what Mr. Decore has asked with respect to the Polish 
broadcasting. Has anyone been hired for the establishment of a Polish broad-— 
cast, any personnel at all?—-A. We have Poles but we have no Polish section. 

Q. You mean you have hired someone to prepare one?—A. No. How 
could we start spending money on an initiative which has not been authorized? 

Q. In respect particularly to broadcasting directed to behind the iron 
curtain, I would like to ask Mr. Désy as to the theme of the broadcasting and 
in particular the various speeches beamed behind the iron curtain, whether the 
theme of these broadcasts has been satisfactory or whether there has been 
any criticism or instructions given to the C.B.C.I.S. asking that they should be 
modified in any way?—-A..We have received representations bearing on 
details, or on the accent, but here I would like to warn the committee that it is 
exceedingly difficult when you read a translation from script which has been 
written, let us say, in Russian, Czech, Slovak or Ukrainian to say exactly what 
it sounds like when broadcast. You see, a translation is always something 
which is an approximation, and which does not give you the proper sound. © 
People can criticize the script as we may well criticize any article in the New — 
York Times, the London Times or a Canadian newspaper. 

Q. But on the whole you would say it has been quite satisfactory up to 
date?—-A. I would say yes. 

Mr. JutTras: Is the Voice of America or the C.B.C. broadcasting to the 
Poles? b 
The WITNESS: Oh yes, undoubtedly both of them. 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): I would like to support the suggestion made 
by Mr. Decore. I am all in favour of making suggestions in the committee. I 
think that it is our duty and privilege in this committee to make suggestions 
to the government and to the C.B.C.; and I do not see why we should not speak ; 
openly, if we wish to do so. I think it would be advisable to have one more ; 
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voice broadcasting to Poland. The cost would not be so high, and I believe 
that these populations, like all the other populations behind the iron curtain 
expect to receive news from Canada. 
Mr. Cote: How do you know? ‘ 
Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): Well, I understand Polish sufficiently to know 
that they would like it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order! 
Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): Besides, Mr. Chairman, this international ~ 
service has a job to do, coming as it does from a really democratic people. — 
I shall not use the word indoctrination, the word of my friend, Mr. Cote, © 
because I do not think that we are trying to indoctrinate anyone. Rather we — 
are trying to dis-indoctrinate people. oy 
Mr. PicarD: I would like to check a figure for a moment. I think that 
Mr. Désy said that for half an hour more time a week it would cost $50,000. — 
Do I understand that to mean that it would cost that much to set up Polem™ 
as another language, that it would cost us $50,000? My 
The Witness: I meant a half hour a day. 


Mr. PicarD: Oh, a half hour a day. Would that mean only the use of 
technical facilities, or would it not cost us much more to engage editors, and of 
speakers as well in Polish? I would like to have an idea of the over-all cost 
of a half hour per day broadcast in another language, just to make i 
practical? 4 


Mr. BENIDICKSON: Would it cost us more if we sacrificed some of the 


programmes sent to western Europe or South America, or would it be 
additional? 
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The WITNESS: It is only additional to what we now have, with the same 
facilities which are at present at our disposal. But we would have to have a 
_ proper staff, a proper writing unit, the proper voices, and the offices, of course, 
_ with the necessary furnishings, to come back to that again. 

Mr. CoTE: And the carpets! 


a The WITNESS: Excluding the carpets. It would cost, taking into account 
a the salary end of it in Montreal, roughly $50,000 for half an hour per week. 
hs Mr. CoTE: Would that be for each half hour broadcast? 


The WITNESS: No. It would be a daily half-hour broadcast through the 
year. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe that Dr. Gauthier has a good suggestion to offer, 
and I think he should bring it forward when we come to prepare our final 
report. i 

"ej By Mr. Fleming: 

i @. May I ask Mr. Désy in connection with these scripts used on the 
ae broadcasts, if he has been able to give much of his own time to following the 
ve texts?—-A. I have been following the texts as closely as I could. For every 
a important script the text in translation is submitted to me or to my immediate 
_ assistants and collaborators. We know what is the general principle of our 
_ policy. We take this into consideration and we consider the script as being 
: +p good or bad. If the ’script can be improved, all right; but if it cannot be 
° ‘a improved, it has to be discarded. 

ry Q. So it can be said that you are endeavouring to give a good deal of 
| personal supervision to the content of these broadcasts?—-A. Yes, as much 
| as I can. 
4 @. Now, in general, the work of the international service falls into two 
categories: There are the broadcasts which we hope to beam behind the iron 
- curtain, and those, to be quite frank, are ina sense—perhaps in a better sense— 
propaganda broadcasts?—A. Yes. 

: Q. And the other part of the work consists in broadcasting to other parts 
= of the world where the motive is, I suppose, in general terms, to build up good 
_ will and better relations on a broad front?—A. Yes. : 
| @ Q. Is it possible to give us some form of breakdown as between those two 
\ broad parts of the work, of the expenditure being made on the international 
| service? If it is, could you give us your own personal opinion as to results, 
"with respect to the results from the two functions, and your opinion as to the 
i returns and response from the expenditure on the two broad functions?—A. 
a If Mr. Fleming would be kind enough to refer to page 8 of the statement, he 
_ will there find not a complete answer but a partial answer to his question. 
_ Secondly, Mr. Fleming knows that we are a non-profit making organization. 
Mr. CROLL: That is an under-statement. 


| i The WITNESS: Nevertheless, I do believe that broadcasting at least to some 
_ countries pays in the long run. The publicity that we derive cannot be 
_ appreciated exactly in terms of dollars and cents; but it is certainly of great 
_ importance. And with regard to the cost of one section as opposed to the 
_ other, I would say that the cost is practically the same. It costs about the 
_ same to broadcast to the iron curtain countries as it does to broadcast to France 
or to South America. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q@. Can you take the figures from your total budget and break them down 
for us between the two parts, first, with relation to the expenditure on broad- 
_ casting to countries behind the iron curtain, and, in the second place, broad- 
casting directed to other countries?—-A. We do spend much more in broadcasting 
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to countries which are not behind the iron curtain because our field of operation } 
is much wider than it is behind the iron curtain. 4 

Q. Can you give us those two figures? -A. We would have to compile them, ~ 
and if I may be permitted to do so, I shall send to the chairman the exact : 
figures. I have not got them in my aaa I shall send the figures which cor- 4 
respond to Mr. Fleming’s question. g 

The CHAIRMAN: That would be satisfactory. 
~ By Mr. Fleming: ¥ 

Q. I wonder if with the experience you: have had in the International F 
Service, and from your broad diplomatic experience in different parts of the 
world, and from your knowledge of conditions in South America, in Europe, — 
and elsewhere, you would be prepared to give us the benefit of your opinion as — 
to the result achieved in the two functions of the international service. Without — 
speculating for a moment as to what the expenditure may be for the two — 
operations, let us say, for the moment, that it is X dollars for broadcasting to — 
countries behind the iron curtain, and Y dollars for broadcasting to the coun- ~ 
tries which are outside of the iron curtain, and where our purpose in broad- 
casting is a little different. In your opinion where is the individual dollar — 
producing the better result in the two services on a comparative basis now? i 
Have you any opinions you can help us with on that?—-A. It could only he a E 

uess. \ 
. Q. But in your case, I think it would be a very informed guess.—A. My i 
guess would be that this service at the present time is increasing the trade of 
Canada, and increasing our industrial production in the direction of South 2 
America first, and to the other countries of Europe which are on this side of | 
the iron curtain. i 

Mr. CoTtE: At the same time? i 

The WITNESS: We are dealing with imponderables. 

Mr. Corse: That is right! 

The WITNESS: We are in the position of a man who wishes to advertise 
his product. Now, is he going to spend $5,000 or $25,000 or even more? It ish 
for him to decide, and it is for him to take the chance. But those who are 
experts in publicity can tell you what they think of publicity and how ity 
should be done. 

: i 


By Mr. Fleming: it 
Q. Would you care to compare the results? I appreciate what you say about 
the results achieved from broadcasting to South America, and I fully appreciate 
the difficulty of trying to measure results in this field. aly. Yes. Fi 
Q. But I wondered if you have an opinion on the comparative results being 
obtained in the two fields, and if you could help us with it, because it is at 
matter, I think, of some interest to us all. We appreciate the difficulty 4 


forming conclusions in our own mind as to which of these services is producing 
the better results per dollar spent.——A. You cannot isolate one service fromm 
the other. 

Q. You do not think that any comparison is possible?—A. As i ‘bay, you. 
cannot isolate them because you have no means of checking the exact value 
of the service, let us say, behind the iron curtain. You have no means : 
appreciating it. 


a + 
By Mr.. Croll: Bt 


@. Iam troubled. This is what bothers me and always has, on this inter- 
national service. Will you please try to help me out. Let us assume for 
moment that I am a normal Canadian and I have never heard one of the 
programmes beamed overseas, not in this country. I have heard them in Euro 
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_ but I have never heard one of those programmes beamed from here overseas.— 
A. Yes. ; 

@. Now, where then do we reach a conclusion that the people on the other 
_ side of the iron curtain are listening to our programmes? Let us assume that 
they are the ordinary normal people that we are trying to be. Will you set 
» me right on that?—A. I quite understand, and I must say that in Europe and 
_ in South America they are much keener than we are on receiving broadcasts 


Mr. FRASER: Is it not perhaps because Mr. Croll does not turn on his 
_ short wave that he does not get it? 


The WITNESS: I am afraid that he would have to wait until our waves 
iE go around the earth in order to reach his set because those waves are directed 
- towards foreign listeners and we are sitting at the back of the mirror. 


ii 
a By Mr. Fleming: 
+ 


@. Is it not.possible to give the benefit of your short wave broadcasts to 
_ some other parts of Canada? A number of members of this committee along 
with other members of parliament were up at Fort Churchill about two years 
‘ago. I think we were particularly shocked to find that people there were not 
| able to receive many Canadian programmes. It is rarely that they can get them. 
But they were able to receive Russian programmes every day. Is it not possible 
_ to extend the benefit of these short wave programmes to that area which is not 
being reached by the C.B.C.?—A. We would have to beam broadcasts in that 
" direction, but at present we are not equipped to do so because we only have 
_two transmitters. The only other way we could do it would be to have relays 
in Canada on the medium wave lengths. It is feasible. We could reach an 
"agreement with the local stations to rebroadcast our programmes. We could 


| ae 
i 


send them up by wire, tape, or discs, but that is about the only way. 


@ C.B.C. is arranging programmes with National Defence, which, after the 
Past of April will be rebroadcast locally in the various Northern areas. 
i Mr. Corte: I have a question pursuant to. what Mr. Fleming has said. 
ay; 
me 


By Mr. Fleming: 


ie. Q. Will that be a part of your international service of the C.B.C. national 
_ Service?—A. It will be part of our international service operations in co-opera- 
“tion with National Defence and the local stations. 

_ Q. And it would be charged to your international service budget?—A. It 
would be charged to our service and to the national service as well because, 
if I may add this, we can do here what we do in the way of relays in many 
“countries so as to reach the listener during the best hours of the day. We 
have arranged retransmission of our programmes in practically all languages 
Rand these programmes prepared by us are sent to the various broadcasting 
“stations of Europe and relayed on medium wave lengths of the national stations. 
| a can be done here as well and we are equipped to do it. 
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Q. My next question is suggested by a note at the bottom of page 16 where 
you give an illustration of the way in which broadcasts in German are classified: 


4 school broadcasts 

6 interviews 

5 features and actualities 
14 talks ; b: 
3 musical programs.” Be 


My question does not relate particularly to the broadcasting in German 
except in so far as it is suggested by it and applied to all broadcasts. When ~ 
you are arranging these talks or interviews, what is the basis of your selection © 
of those who make them? Are these people on the staff, or are they people © 
outside the staff who are retained to prepare the talks, and who prepares them ~ 
either in English or French and then they are translated and read by some — 
persons or by a staff qualified to do so, or are they made by persons here who i 
may have facility in the language in question?—A. Well, we do it this way: 2 
we arrange interviews in co-operation with the German stations. We act on- 
their suggestions and try to send over what is likely to catch the ear of the © 
German listener. This is done at home in the section. 

Mr. CROLL: You say it is done at home? 3 

The WitNEss: I mean it is done here, that is, in Montreal. Now, with - 
regard to these relays, I would like to say that we hope to develop in Canada, ~ 
as we have developed abroad, this system of extending the programs on discs | 

' 


. 3 


nist! 


and we are doing it for Germany. We are doing it for our troops in Korea 
and we are doing it in our own country. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. In the case of the talks and interviews, how are the persons who make ~ 
broadcasts selected? Are these people on the staff, on the regular or occasional — 
staff, or are they selected?—-A. They are on the staff, or we interview, for 
instance, a visitor from Germany and we have him speak over the radio in ~ 
his own language. We have, for instance, newspaper men coming from 
Germany to visit us, we have interviews with these newspaper men and we 
use these interviews in our programmes directed to Germany. 

Q. It is not a case of Canadians broadcasting?—-A. No, we try to secure ~ 
the impressions of a German who has come to Canada, have him give his © 
impressions of Canada, and then he broadcasts those impressions to his own 4 
people. It is more direct. ‘2 

Q@. Then as to the talks, who is the person selected to compose the talks? ‘4 
—A. They are done in the service. 

Q. By your staff?—-A. By the staff and occasionally by a free lancer who : 
is an expert on this question, or another person invited to contribute a talk or | 
a script. oR 

Q. That is rather different from the way the National Service of the C.B.C. ik 
works. That is the reason for my question. We are accustomed there to © 
learning what steps the corporation takes in retaining different people to make © 
broadcasts of opinion. You function quite differently. You are doing it through — 
staff, and staff alone?—-A. We see that the broadcasts of opinion expressing — 
really the views of Canada are homespun. bf 


; 


By Mr. Croll: . 
~ Q. When you say “homespun”, how do Canadians get to know about the b 


know of the work you are doing with respect to the broadcasting? Let 


speak of behind the iron curtain—A. I think the average Candia knows 
nothing about it. 
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i Q. That is just what I thought you would say and I agree with you.— 
‘A. Unless we tour the country and give lectures. 

Q. May I suggest this to you. What would you think of informing the 

Canadians about the money they are spending and the very good work they 

_ are doing, by suggesting to the national broadcast service that as a specialty 

_ feature, half an hour a week or one hour a week, perhaps Wednesday night 

_ or sometime Tuesday night, that they put one of your programme on the air 
_for Canadians to listen to?—A. It is done occasionally. 

k Q. Is it? I have never heard it.—A. Especially the musical programmes. 

Hi Mr. DEcoRE: Could it be done periodically? 


i | Mr. BENIDICKSON: I took it Mr. Croll was referring to broadcasts that we 


_ were making to penetrate behind the iron curtain. 
33 Mr. CROLL: Yes. 


7 


By Mr. Benidickson: 


: Q. I was not here this morning, but I had an opportunity to read this brief 
a bit, and as I recall other presentations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion I do not think we have ever had such a discouraging report as far as 
“penetration behind the iron curtain is concerned than that which was given 
in the brief this morning.—A. To be fair and to be honest, I cannot say 
otherwise. : 
Q. No, but I feel in former years that we probably had presentations that, 
in my opinion, expressed too much confidence about successful penetration 
behind the iron curtain.—A. Before the heavy jamming started, we had a very 
large audience according to the letters we received and according to the 
“Messages that were sent to us. Now we have no means of knowing exactly 
_what is the number of listeners in any of these countries behind the iron curtain. 


Mr. FLEMING: I was struck by the same statement that Mr. Benidickson 
‘has made reference to, and I think we appreciate the frankness with which 
Mr. Désy spoke on that subject. That is what gave rise to my question about 
the relative return of a dollar spent for broadcasting to countries behind the 
iron curtain and for those broadcast elsewhere. 


; Mr. Core: On that very same subject, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
'Mr. Désy seemed to be very humble in answering a question, one of the first 
‘questions that Mr. Fleming asked him, when he replied that it certainly 
| promoted trade and commerce. I would like to know— 

Mr. GRAYDON: Just trade! 


| Mr. Cote: Excuse me. I am not so sure that we can do any better than 
‘that. We should continue to promote our endeavours and to tell the world that 
‘democracy is not so bad after all. As I said, I think Mr. Désy was a little bit 
too humble when he said that his activities promoted trade. I will leave out 
any reference to commerce. I believe that the efforts of the C.B.C.LS. benefit 
far more than our trade, that it is a sort of demonstration that our system of 
living is just as good as it is on the other side of the barricade. 

| Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I take it— 

| The Cuarrman: Is this on the same subject? Mr. Bater has a question. 
| Mr. Fremine: I take it that we are going to have Mr. Désy with us only 
‘at this meeting. I am just suggesting that we withhold the comments and 
Speeches and concentrate on questioning Mr. Désy, because his time is limited. 


Mr. GRAYDON: That was a good question, though, Phileas! 
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movable relay stations on the Mediterranean and the Atlantic Ocean.” I would — 
like to ask if the C.B.C.1.S. has any working arrangement with the B.B.C. and — 
the Voice of America whereby in a case of a broadcast you wanted to send 104 
Russia you could make use of these specially constructed ships to send over a 
broadcast. : 
The Witness: We can. We have as a matter of fact. We have had the 
cooperation of the two big broadcasting stations, the B. B.C. and the Voice of 
America, to help us relay broadcasts from their nearby stations, especially to ~ 
Germany. I would like to add this: It is a well known fact that the BBG 
considers eastern Germany as the most important satellite listening area, — 
because Soviet officials and other personnel stationed there seem to have more © 
freedom and do much more listening to foreign broadcasts than anywhere else — 
behind the iron curtain, and we are trying to reach regularly these listeners 
through relays or otherwise. ' 
Mr. Graypon: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Désy one or two questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: You have a perfect right, Mr. Graydon, because you have ~ 
not said very much so far. Ph 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. What is the arrangement between the C.B.C.LS., the Voice of America i 
and the B.B.C. with respect to clearance as to policies jaca in beaming ordinary 
broadcasts behind the iron curtain? The reason I ask that is there does not ~ 
seem to be too close a liaison between the B.B.C. and the Voice of America, — 
and I was wondering where we fitted into the pattern ourselves.—A. Both the 
B.B.C. and the Voice of America send us their material by teletype or otherwise. ; 
We know day after day the position taken by the Voice of America on this | 
subject, and by the B.B.C. on another subject, and we know from these reports — 
the reactions of the various countries to the broadcasts of both these systems. — 
So I think the liaison is in the C.B.C.1.S., because we are always ina position to Y 
say, “this is the attitude taken by the: Voice of America’, and “here is the ~ 
attitude taken by the B.B.C.”. There is a constant flow of information, of 
material. It is sort of Niagara of teletypes. f 
Q. May I come back to the question I raised on another occasion in thes 
committee before Mr. Désy came, and that is, just what mechanics do you ~ 
employ to make sure that what goes behind the iron curtain, to those countries 
behind the iron curtain, has the full consent and approval of the government % 
here. You are in Montreal. You have to get these things out in a hurry 
sometimes. What do you do now to get clearance and who do you clear ite, 
with here in Ottawa before that is done?—A. My reply is simply this: the — 
External Affairs send me the information that they think is of interest to me. — 
Q. To you?—A. I mean to the service. We receive through them the _ 
statements made by responsible government officials and ministers. a 
Q. You do not send all those statements behind the iron curtain, though? 7 


Mr. FRASER: I hope not! 


The WITNESS: No. I receive more than you would think, Mr. Graydon. 
D1 receive no definite instructions from the Department of External Affairs. : 


to say this or to say that. If I make mistakes’ they are my own because _ 
I am acting under no precise instructions. They rely on my judgment, and 
if my judgment should fail, then I am responsible. cg 


By Mr. Graydon: 


Q.°On that question, Mr. Désy, is there anyone here in External Affair 
who checks the translations of those broadcasts after they have gone to 
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Bitsadcasts, we send them to those who request them, we send them to the 
va ‘missions in the various countries concerned for comments and for improvements, 
= and I always ask them to send me criticisms so that we may benefit from their 
experience on the spot, but there is no pre-control of the broadcasts in the 
Department. 

f @. May I ask you one other question: who is the man you deal with in 

External Affairs here in connection with policy regarding broadcasting behind 
_ the iron curtain? Who do you deal with?—A. It is my responsibility. 

Q@. You do not deal with anybody here?—A. I deal with everybody in 
‘External Affairs and from now on I will be dealing with a section which is 
_ going to work primarily for my service, gathering information and sending me 
_ the material that I require, especially background information. 

Mr. BENIDICKSON: Will the cost of it be charged up to External Affairs 
_ from now on? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 
Mr. DEcorE: When was this section set up? 
f The WITNESS: It was set up on the lst March. It is called the Political 
_ Co- ordination Section. 


By Mr. Graydon: 

j Q. Up to the time this Political Co-ordination Section was set up, I 
understood from the minister’s statement that there was a very close liaison 

between the department, somebody in the department, and yourself, and that 
Re before these policy broadcasts were made behind the iron curtain, they were 

cleared by the External Affairs Department. Now, could I have the mechanics 

just clearly as to what happens, or is there a complete cut as between the 
Me International Service and External Affairs until this co-ordination committee 
: was set up?—-A. There was no cut, so to speak, because the Department of 
_ External Affairs was supplying my service with the information that they had 
available and this was done when I came to Ottawa, consulting the various 
_ officials of the department and finding out if they had anything of importance 
to communicate to me. I am entitled to read all the secret memoranda, secret 
telegrams, secret documents coming from all over the world, from our missions, 
' and those documents enable me to form an opinion as to what is good and 
| what is bad—what is, in other terms, the psychology or the temperature of the 
| various countries concerned with regard to this or that subject. Now, it was 
a practice established when I started that’ the relevant documents, were to be 
communicated to me direct, either when I was in Ottawa or when I was in 
. Montreal, and this has been done through a foreign service officer, Mr. Yvon 
’ Beaulne. : 
Fi Q. Is he the man that commutes between Ottawa and Montreal? Is he the 
man we learned about at a previous meeting?—-A. Yes. 

Q. How often does he go back and forth between Ottawa and Montreal?— 

A. Once or twice a week, as a rule once a week, and the telephone is always 
_at our disposal, as well as the teletype. May I point out that the important 
documents arrive only once a week, and the documents are sent to me after 
the diplomatic bags arrive. 
a | Q. This gentleman, Mr. Beaulne, who does the commuting—does he repre- 
“sent any External Affairs official? Does he represent the minister in that case, 
or the deputy minister, or who is responsible for gathering together this infor- 
_ MInation at one point and submitting it to you?—A. All the heads of sections. 
Q. The heads of sections?—-A. They are advised that they have to com- 
_ municate to me through Mr. Beaulne all the documents that might be of some 
_ use to me, and when they are in doubt they send me more than I require. 


ie 
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Q. In connection with that—all these speeches that are made by government — 
members and cabinet ministers, like we get, are they all sent to you in the — 
commuter’s bag, too?—A. No, no, these are sent by mail. 

Mr. Cote: On this very question, even before the 1st March was there ae 
some sort of messenger boy doing that? ‘ 


The WiTNESS: He is by no means a messenger boy. He is a secretary in 
the department, and a colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Beaulne is here. 

Mr. Cote: That is right. I do not like to say anything behind anybody’s 
back. Was there not before the 1st March the same policy in force as is in 
force today? 


By Mr. Decore: 


Q. On page 7 of the brief, I notice you have a statement on broadcasting 
by the U.S.S.R. and satellites to North and South America, and then I notice 
you mentioned that from the U.S.S.R. to North America there are broadcasts 
in English of seven hours and ten minutes. Is this an up to date statement 
or not?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. And is that the only language that is being broadcast to North America E 
by them?—A. Yes, but they do broadcast in other languages, too. But, they — 
broadcast in other languages, in Czech, Slovakian, and in Hungarian. That — 
is in satellite countries. 

Q. That is a separate country.—A. I know, but it all emanates from the 
same source. There are no conflicting broadcasts from Soviet Russia and any 
of the satellites because they are all made on the same pattern. 4 

Q@. What about the voice of Kiev broadcast into Canada in Ukrainian? = 
I notice that is not included.—A. It is a part of the same plan. It is broadcasted 
in Ukrainian. a 

Q. The Ukraine is part of the U.S.S.R. It is only in the English language 
for seven hours and ten minutes?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand there is a broadcast being broadcast to Canada in 
Ukrainian?—A. We know that. But we did not know when we made this list, 
just exactly what the number of hours is. am 

Q. This statement is not up to date?—A. It is up to date as far as we could 
make it. And we still have to find out the exact number of hours that they 
broadcast in Ukrainian and whether it is regular or occasional. BA 

Q. I understand it is a daily service from Kiev into Canada. Do you know a 
anything about the nature of these broadcasts, what type of propaganda they _ 
are trying to put across?—A. It is practically an adaptation in Ukrdinian of. = 
the broadcasts in English. 

Mr. BENIDICKSON: Are they steadily monitored? 

Mr. DEcorE: By what? Not by Canada? 


The WITNESS: We have the monitoring reports from the Voice of America ris 
on these broadcasts and some monitoring on our own service. 


By Mr. Decore: a 
@. When did these broadcasts start in Kiev? Was it not about the same 


time we started our broadcasts in Ukrainian from Canada?—A. I think that L. | 
they started before we did. It is over a year ago that these broadcasts started. 


By Mr. Graydon: s 
Q. What kind of material do they have in these . English and otter broad-_ 
casts from Russia coming here?—A. The same trivial— : 


Q. Same old tripe?—-A. Yes. They accuse us of every crime, every vice; 
they speak about the bacteriological war, about the war in Korea; that we are 


~ 
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responsible for it, and they speak about the misery of workers in capitalistic 
states. The same is repeated over and over again, and that the Russians and 


their satellites are the only defenders of peace and that we are the trouble- 


_ makers, war mongers. 
he 


_. Mr. Bewrvicxson: I gather Mr. Graydon is not home too often. 
7 Mr. Graypon: I choose my own programmes when I am. 
Js Mr. FLEMING: May I ask some questions? 


Mr. DEcorE: Just one’ more question. Would it be possible to get the 
_ exact time when these broadcasts are made from Kiev into Canada? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


4 Mr. DecorE: And would it be possible to get a few samples of the type 
_ of broadcasts? 


; The WITNESS: Yes. Do you want it sent to the committee? 
Mr. DEcCORE: Yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I have several questions arising out of pages 11, 12 and 13. On page 11 
you refer to the interesting incident where the Russians apparently anticipated 
the attempt to broadcast over a new frequency. What is the explanation of 
that?—A. I can give no really satisfactory explanation. 

Q. Is it a matter of their intelligence?—A. No, I do not think so because 

the wave-lengths we use here or are liable to use are known, and if it was 
discovered one morning we were not using one wave-length they would take 
it for granted we were using another one. I do not think that there is any 
spy concealed in this Russian operation. 


By Mr. Graydon: 


j Q. Are we doing any jamming?—A. We are not equipped for that. 
_ Mr. Futrorp: We do not have to. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. On page 12 and elsewhere you measure the number of listeners from 
\the number of letters, a ratio of one to 120. What is that based on?—A. It 
“is based on. the reports from the B.B.C. in London. The B.B.C. has a very 


| extensive study survey of the problem and have come to the conclusion that 
this ratio is more or less accurate. 


-Q. It is a recognized ratio?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Benidickson: 


e Q. Could something of that kind be filed with the committee to explain 
more fully how they arrive at it? It is too general and our whole case I think 
depends on it?—-A. We can give you the report of the B.B.C. and how they 
arrived at the figure. 

| Q. We have reports here, Canadian radio. They have a bureau and things 
of that kind but they spell the things out more elaborately than in the brief?— 
A. Yes. We can let you have all the explanations. 

| Mr. FLEMING: What is the ratio that.the Voice of America uses in measur- 
‘ing radio listeners? 

a The WITNESS: I think they use very much the same ratio. 


Mr. GRAYDON: There is something which has come out of this committee 
‘which I think is of vast importance and should not be overlooked, and that 
ds the fact that the Soviets and their satellites take so much trouble to jam 
our messages to them and we do not spend a five-cent piece in jamming theirs. 
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I think that that is one of the best examples of the difference between their — 
way of life and ours. 
The WitnESS: And may I say this is the very best illustration of the — 
effectiveness of our own broadcasts over there. Otherwise they would not go 
to all the trouble of jamming our broadcasts. 
Mr. Graypon: I am pretty proud that we do not have to spend a five- 
cent piece to jam theirs. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. After the jamming and interference with my questions, may I resume 
my questions on page 13. The heading halfway down the. page, “European — 
Schedule 104,312; Spanish Schedule: 23,006 per month.” Would you explain 
that for me? Are those figures as to the numbers sent out?—A. Sent out. 

Q. There are 104,312 of the schedules of the broadcasts sent to Europe?— 

A. Yes, I submitted samples of these schedules this morning. 

@. Then you have a sentence “Most letters contain bes for informa- 
tion about Canada and criticism or appreciation of programmes”. Would you — 
tell us what is the nature of the criticism?—-A. Some want light music when 4 
we broadcast classical. Some want classical when we broadcast light music. 4 
Some say “send us more talks about your agriculture, send us more talks © 
about your industrial developments”. The interest is apparent. A good 
many of them ask us where they can procure this or the other Canadian © 
product. 4 
Q. It is a matter of listener interest in the ordinary run of cases?— 
A. Exactly. Occasionally we broadcast plays in Spanish, translations, and © 
the listeners are keenly interested in them. So much so, that the local stations — 
have asked us to send them these plays on discs for local broadcasts. We 
have a list of all these queries. They notify us of their changes of address, 
they thank us and report on unintentional jamming, and give us ideas on 
the programmes and tell us what they prefer and ask for general information — 
on Canada and send us a lot of private requests. Following some of our 
broadcasts we have discovered that a good many South American families © 
are sending their children to Canada for their education. id 


Some MEMBERS: Hear, hear. if 


The Witness: They send them to our universities, convents, colleges and 
schools all over the country. g 
$ 
By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Is this analysis made part of the record of the day’s proceedings? 

A. No. It is a breakdown of the audience of the various countries, South — 
Ameri d everything My i ; 
merica and everything. I can have these re-copied. d 
Q. Is it about five pages?—A. No, it is more than that. You would — 
have to multiply it by ten. 
The CHAIRMAN: I believe we will have it in our journal or report. 2. 


The Witness: I made more or less general reference to it. This is a 
sort of supplementary information I am giving you on the type of sorrel 
spondence we get; and a good many farmers write us. : 


By Mr. Fulford: : 

Q. Do you have any trouble with the communist countries jamming Cana- 
dian programmes beamed to other countries other than those behind the Iron 
Curtain? The reason I ask that is I have a portable radio and I used to pick 
up the South American broadcast last winter and part of the time it would 7 
come through, and then it would stop, there would be a jumble or noise 
and I attributed that to local interference or perhaps my weak radio.—A. _ 
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eports show that the jamming up of our programmes by the Soviets affect 
to some extent our programmes in Finland and our programmes in Germany. 
Q. But not South America?—A. No. That is the reason we are trying 
_ to develop the system of relays to overcome it. 


The CHarrMaAN: Any more questions? 


By Mr. Jutras: 


. Q. This morning Mr. Désy tabled a few sample copies of broadcasts?— 
' A. Yes, they are to be printed. I was asked to bring samples of our broad- 
-easts to countries behind the Iron Curtain. I am quite prepared to give you 
samples of any other broadcasts. The selection submitted includes broadcasts 
@P in 1951, 1952, and 1953. 


‘ Mr. Cote: I would like to move a motion of thanks to Mr. Désy for 
* having answered all the questions so thoroughly. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: And I would like to add that we appreciate the clear cut 
_ way in which we received the information from Mr. Désy. He was very 
a instructive and illuminating and his remarks no doubt will give us a good 
_ insight into the work accomplished by this organization. 

Q Before a motion for adjournment is put may I say this: As you know 
__ we are going to have General McNaughton next Tuesday at 11 a.m. Is it 


a asking too much to have a meeting on Monday morning at 11 o’clock for 
__the estimates? 

. Hon. MEMBERS: Oh, oh. 

i. Mr. FLEMING: I wonder if that Tuesday meeting could be held in the 
Ba afternoon. Tuesdey morning at 11 o’clock takes a number of the members 
of this committee to the defence expenditures committee. 


Mr. Jutras: I would like to support Mr. Fleming. I would like to be 
_ here very much. 


tt 

iy. Mr. Corse: Before we adjourn, I would like to say I take back what I 
_ Said about Mr. Beaulne. 

q - Mr. Fiemine: I move Mr. Cote be allowed to take back everything he 
said today. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed we will come back on Tuesday at 3.30 p.m.? 
Agreed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 17, 1953. 


_ _,__ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. this 
i day. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. 


i b Members present: Messrs. Bater, Bennett, Bradette, Decore, Fleming, 
_ Fraser, Fulford, Gauthier (Lac St. J ean), Gauthier (Portneuf), Goode, Graydon, 
_ Green, Jutras, Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), MacDougall, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, 
_ McCusker, Stick and Starr. ; 


In attendance: Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
_ for External Affairs; and from the Canadian Section of the International Joint 


— Commission: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, and Miss E. M. 
_ Sutherland, Secretary. 


Item No. 100—Main Estimates of the Department of External Affairs— 
~ was considered. ; 


4 General McNaughton was called, presented a brief report of the Commis- 
_ sion’s work and was questioned thereon. 


a By leave, Mr. Pouliot, M.P., was permitted to question the witness briefly. 


i At 6.05 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m., 
_ Thursday, March 19. 


E. W. INNES, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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i _ McCusker, Mr. Bater, Mr. Kirk, and Mr. MacDougall. As to the ones who 
e late, we wiil have to give you that information later. 

g We are now on item 100 of the estimates and I believe we shall follow 

| the ordinary procedure. General McNaughton will read his brief without 

any questions being asked, and after that we will have a time for questioning. 

' Is that agreeable? 

_ Agreed. ; 


_ General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman of Canadian Section of International 
. q Joint Commission, called: 


I think that to try to cover the work. of the commission generally would 

ake me too long, and I would probably be dealing with a lot of subjects and 
lot of matters which are not of particular interest to you at the moment. 

_ The commission, as you know, was set up by the treaty of 1909. 

Mr. Chairman, we have brought with us extra copies of the text of that 

_ treaty of 1909, of the Acts of Parliament and of the amendments to the Acts 

_ of Parliament by which that treaty was brought into force in so far as Canada 


boundary, where the boundary would run down the middle of the river, and 
where the boundary will be dividing the flow of the water generally into 
' €qual parts. That is one of the categories of waters with which we deal. 

And then another category is where the treaty makers drew a straight 
line across the map, and this line went straight across the country irrespective 
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of topography, and cut right across some of the major and important rivers of 
the continent. An example of that, and one of the most acutely difficult 
examples, is the Columbia in British Columbia; and even more difficult than the 
Columbia is the Kootenay which rises in Canada passes into the United States 
then makes a great loop through Montana, Idaho, and into the State of 
Washington and then back into Canada again. Then it drops down through 
many feet to join the Columbia, which goes on to the sea through the United 
States. We have many rivers of that sort where the ownership—to use a term 
which is sometimes used—of the flow of the river is wholly in the possession of : 
the upper state at one moment, and then when it gets to the boundary this 
ownership passes to the other state. You can imagine, along our boundary 
of 5,600 and some odd miles from Alaska around to the Bay of Fundy with 
these rivers which cross the boundary, with boundary waters, or waters flowing 
from boundary waters, there are innumerable problems between the two coun- 
tries which have to be reconciled and worked out in such a way that the interests 
of the people of both sides are promoted and controversies disposed of. 

In addition to the provisions of the treaty there are the rules and regula- 
tions under which the commission operates. It was the aim of this treaty 
of 1909—approved in the case of Canada by parliament and in the United 
States by Congress to solve some of the acute problems of the day, namely 
the division of water at Niagara and the division of water in western Alberta, 
in the Mary and Milk rivers. Both of these questions were sources of very 
great controversy which were set at rest by the treaty specifying how these 
waters were to be divided. 

The Mary and Milk division has come down unchanged since the date of 
the treaty, and the commission, through this treaty, continues to be concerned 
with the responsibility for keeping these two rivers under measurement and 
making day by day allocations of the waters that flow. 

In Niagara, we have had since this treaty, another treaty which is known 
as the Niagara treaty of 1950 which also has been approved by parliament and 
by congress, and which makes a wholly new division of the waters of that 
river for power purposes and at the same time lays down principles which are 
calculated to insure the preservation of the beauty of those falls in perpetuity. 

Now, there again, the commission was charged with the responsibility to 
do certain things under this new treaty and under the Acts of Parliament which 
ratified it. It was made, in effect custodian of the scenic beauties of Niagara 
in perpetuity, and of the use of the waters of the Niagara River by the power 
companies. 

This matter is of so great importance that I would like to touch on it for 
a minute. The question of what could be done at the falls was very carefully — 
investigated over a considerable period, first by a special commission and then 
by the board which was set up by the International Joint Commission itself. 
And I am happy to say that as a result of those two investigations and as a , 
result of a most comprehensive series of tests of scale models of Niagara were 
carried out independently under the auspices of the commission at Vicksburg, 
on the Mississippi, in the research establishment maintained there by the 
United States Army Engineers, and by the Canadian Niagara Board in the 
closest cooperation with the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission, by — 
a model built by Ontario Hydro at Islington, which is just outside of Toronto. 
As a result of those comprehensive tests and studies our board of engineers” 
and our committee which worked under the board were able to arrive at what 
we felt in the commission was a complete and adequate solution of this problem d 
without having to run to costs which at first seemed as if they might be very | 
large indeed. ; 

The costs have been kept down to moderation. From the scenic beauty 
point of view, satisfaction has been achieved, and the results also are satisfactory be 
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m the point of view of the Ontario Hydro, which has the fueeannay, of 
r urning these waters to account in the generation of power. And while we 
_ have no corresponding authority as yet on the American side of the line, their 
- interests have been well looked after by representatives of the United States 
federal Power Commission and the United States Corps of Engineers, so we 
_ feel sure that all interests are satisfied in the result. 
Now, asN say, the commission is particularly responsible for and is 
F Pparticularly concerned with the scenic aspects of these matters so when we 
"arrived at what we thought were right engineering conclusions, we had 
“representatives from the scenic interests on both sides of the line meet us, 
and we had models which would give us an actual demonstration of what 
q would happen to the falls with flows of various amounts, as permitted by the - 
' treaty. And Iam happy to say that the upshot of that meeting was a complete 
} endorsement by the scenic authorities of the proposals of the commission. 
We were then able to formulate and to give to our engineers authority to 
_ proceed with the detailed designs of those works. 
We are very anxious, of course, in Canada, indeed more so especially in 
- Ontario, to get the remedial works built quiticly: Approval of the general 
' designs has been .given; the authority to produce detailed designs has been 
3 given also, and I have now assurance from Ontario Hydro and from the 
_ American group that those detailed designs will come before the commission 
¥ for final approval at our meeting in Washington on Tuesday, 7 April next. So 
we hope that then we will be able to give Hydro the all clear sign to build 
4 these works which they are under obligation to build for Canada. 
.. That will enable Ontario Hydro to get water into their intakes just about 
| . the time the new turbines and generators for the Sir Adam Beck No. 2 plant 
| are completed. This matter is progressing favourably and it has been to the 
_ commission and to everybody associated with it a source of very considerable 
satisfaction that the very vexatious trouble which went on between the scenic 
vi _ interests and the power interests—the people who wished to keep the falls in 
Ba state of nature, and those who wished to carry on the development of power 
' to the imit—has now been settled in a way which seems to have given satis- 
- faction to all those interests. 
4 It is perfectly true that if it had not been for the power interests and the 
fact that the power interests are united and have the money, we would not 
_ have the where-with-all to build these remedial works which will keep Niagara 
from destroying itself. 

Really the essential matter was to have a mechanism by which all these 

nterests could come together and express their views freely and without favour, 
and through which impartial persons after listening to all their views could 
formulate and put forward proposals which would be right in the general 
public’ s interest and which would command acceptance. 
e IT have mentioned Niagara and I have dealt with it rather fully because it 
gives you a general picture of the way in which the commission is required 
' i to work. We must consult the public and we are concerned of the views of all 
who are interested. We have got to go to the places where these great prob- 
q lems exist along the boundary and discuss them with all concerned; then with 
the help of expert advisers, engineers, lawyers and others, to go into and sort 
out and come up with proposals which will solve the business for everybody. 
We have got, as I say, many problems of that sort and I would like to men- 
tion a few that we are dealing with. 


The first problem I wrote down on my list today because of a reference 


i “to it in the morning papers. That is the problem of pollution in the Great 
Lakes. 


Mr. MacDouGALt: What was that again, please? 


a. 
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The WITNESS: The problem of pollution. The treaty of 1909 says there 
is not to be pollution of boundary waters on either side to the injury of health 
and property on the other. The question of preventing pollution is a matter 
with which we can deal under the treaty of 1909, and under the legislation which 
is related to it. But the commission’s jurisdiction is limited to boundary waters 
only. We are not able to extend our jurisdiction into the hinterland. It 
has got to be pollution occurring in boundary waters which comes from one 
side of the river and goes to the other. One of the very earliest things that 
the commission was called upon to do was to endeavour to deal with pollution 
generally in boundary waters under a very wide reference which was given 
by the two governments to the commission, but in due course a report was pro- 
duced. Now, that was one of the earlier reports of the commission, and in 
the answer that the commission gave there was an indication that the com- 
mission felt, at that time, that it had to be given a jurisdicion which would 
approximate that of police powers over the rivers. I think it is one of the 
things of great advantage that neither of the governments at that time was 
prepared to accept these far-reaching views of the commission, because if at 
the start this commission had been given police powers and had been set up 
as some sort of an international authority even in a limited field which could 
put people into jail for offences by the commission, I think we would 
have had very great difficulties: It woud have represented a very unfortunate 
precedent, and I do not believe, under principles of democracy, it could have 
prevailed. However, as I say, when these recommendations, came to be tested 
by those responsible for legislation in the two countries, they were not accepted 
and, as I say, I think it is very fortunate that this was so. 

Now, later on the problem of pollution in the boundary waters of the 
~ Great Lakes system became even more acute. It was recognized as a steadily 
rising menace to the health and welfare of the people of the Great Lakes 
region, and so the two governments gave the commission a new reference, 
(1946) and this time, learning by the experience of the past, the commission, 
undertook to tackle the matter in a much more moderate way. It was felt 
that what the commission had to do first of all was to define what was 
objectionable pollution. The commission, with the help of sanitary experts 


of both countries, of engineers, and the public of municipalities, of the parks © 


and recreational authorities, and others who testified at a number of very 
extensive hearings, and came up in the end with a definition of what should 
be the objectives of boundary water pollution control. In due course the 
commission, having agreed on these objectives and what standards should be 
set, reported these to the two governments, which approved them and 
instructed the commission to continue to watch the connecting waters of the 
Great Lakes from that point of view. The commission in itself has no power 
to punish anybody, but we have groups and local boards all along the whole 


& 


of the connecting waters of the Great Lakes from Lake Superior to the i 
St. Lawrence, at Lake Ontario, which, are keeping the rivers under observa- - 


tion. Wherever the conditions of the water do not meet these objectives of 
boundary water control, these gentlemen know about it and they have the 
duty to bring it to the attention of the local provincial or state authorities, 
who have, under the two constitutions, the responsibility of correcting the 


matters which are objectionable. They also have the duty to request 
the state authorities to keep them duly informed as to what they do about — 
each case which has been referred to them. So we have an objective as to — 
what should be done and we have full co-operation and association with the — 


local authorities in seeing that any persons who offend against these objectives 
are dealt with. 


Now, a situation that has gone on down the years in polluting the great 


basin of the St. Lawrence is not. something that can be cured overnight. This x 


is a very long term effort on which the commission is engaged. I would like 
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_to say that these objectives were defined about two years ago, and already 
it has been most gratifying to find the way in which they have been accepted 
and adopted right along the line. In one particular set of channels, there 
was about $140 million worth of work to be done by industry and by local 
communities in stopping pollution by sewage, and that sort of thing, and 
_ something over two-thirds of that work is reported as already in hand. As 
_ far as industry is concerned—because that is much the largest part—it has 
_ all been brought about by persuasion, there has been a recognition of the 
validity of the objectives and a desire to meet them; so that in the commission 
a we now feel that we are within sight of having our waters in the great basins 
_ in proper and acceptable shape to the people who live there. 


: By Mr. Stick: 
Kae Q. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman, while we are on that subject of 
| pollution. General, you said that you have no jurisdiction on pollution, only 
"over boundary waters.—A. That is right. 
a Q. If pollution occurs by a river carrying it down into your boundary 
_ waters, what representation do you make? That is, if you find pollution is 
_ caused by a river emptying into your boundary waters, over which you have 
no jurisdiction, do you make representations to the authorities there who 
_ have the jurisdiction?—A. That is right. 
ee Q. And you work in conjunction with them so as to stop that pollution?— 
_A. That is right. 
The CHarrmMaN: I did not object to your question, Mr. Stick, but I thought 
_ we had agreed to let the General make his statement, and that after that was 
_ done we would ask questions. 
The WITNESs: I am entirely agreeable, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. McCusker: I move that we hear the statement and then have the 
questions afterwards. 


The WITNESS: Well, as I say, in regard to pollution control we have a 
case where the commission has.set reasonable technical standards of what 
needs to be done, and through its association with provincial and state 
uthorities and by making use of the law and the constitutions of the land as 
hey are without any radical change, the objective of what the public wants 
ill, in due course, be realized on these rivers. 

We have had a similar job given to us under a reference in relation to 
pollution of the air. It arose over the question of the nuisance of river smoke 
‘in the Detroit river, and it is now extended into the question of industrial 
gases polluting and becoming a menace to the health of the people. We have 
an exceedingly difficult problem in this matter of air pollution in the Detroit- 
Windsor area, and it is a problem that causes all those who know about it 
_ considerable anxiety. There is no danger in industrial smokes provided they 
go up into the upper air and dissipate, but there are climatic conditions known 
‘as temperature inversions which sometimes prevent the dissipation of these 
noxious gases and smokes, and on occasion these conditions may persist over a 
‘period of perhaps several days on end. We have already had some experience 
with concentrations of sulphur oxides, that give real reasons for anxiety, and 
© we hope to press these investigations to a conclusion. As a matter of fact, 
s a result of our first studies we have now felt that we have to have additional 
uthority, and that additional authority has been requested from the two 
governments. It is now under consideration and so far we have not been given 
he authority to proceed, but I imagine that we will. 
_ Then under this treaty, when you read it, you will see that nobody can 
build power plants in these boundary waters without permission. No one can 
put any obstruction in the stream which has the effect of raising the water 
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levels, except with the consent of the two governments and the approval of 
the commission. We have the problem in the St. Lawrence river in connection 
with the power development in the St. Lawrence river, which has been before 
the commission in one form or another since 1921. It came to us again in an 
application from the two governments at the end of June for authority to 
build the power works at. Barnhart and the regulating works at Iroquois, and 
the excavation of the channels, and so on, that go into those projects. We have 
had a very comprehensive series of hearings which were carried out, with 
despatch because of the great urgency, and in which no more time was taken 
than was actually necessary to comply with the rules of the commission. We 
have of course to give due notices before holding public hearings. We do not 
object to that because people who come to us have to have an opportunity to 
prepare what they have to say. These hearings were carried out and the final 
hearing completed in Washington right up to the schedule. From there we 
went on to the final executive meeting in Montreal, and I am happy to say that 
an order of the commission was issued on the 29th October, 1952, which author- 
izes and provides for the organization of the engineering board and the boards of 
control, and so on, for this St. Lawrence project. The matter is now entirely 
clear with one exception, and that is the action to be taken in the United States, 
to designate the entity which will do the work on their side of the line. On our 
side the whole matter is complete, not only as far as the commission is con- 
cerned, but also as far as concerns the action by the government of Canada, 
the parliament of Canada, the legislature of Ontario, and the government of 
Ontario, in the form of legislation and agreements and so on. Now we are 
anxiously waiting for our United States friends to take the appropriate action 
on their side of the line. I may say, and I hope I am not being guilty of wishful 
thinking, that we regard the position as developing favourably. 

Now, along with the applications for the St. Lawrence power project, as 
you know, the government of Canada gave the assurance that they would 
proceed Simulfsneously with the construction of the navigation works just as 
quickly as it could possibly be done, so that our seaway project might open 
a way from the Great Lakes to the sea for shipping on a 27-foot basis. The 
project for power with added navigation can go forward as soon as the United 
States has named the entity by which the United States will carry on their’ 
part of the power project. As I say, the commission has been deeply interested 
from the very beginning, and this project is now proposed to be carried 
out closely in accord with the report on this subject which was made by 
the commission as one of its first efforts, in 1921. Also, while I am on the 
subject of the St. Lawrence, we have the problem that has bothered people 


a good deal in the last couple of years, namely, the problem of high water a 
levels on Lake Ontario. 


Mr. GRAYDON: Hear, hear. 


\ 


The Witness: The problem of high water levels on Lake Ontario. The - 
reference from the two governments from june last is the first authority that 
the commission has had to deal with this matter. It came to us almost simul- 
taneously with the applications for authority to build the power works in the 
St. Lawrence. Of course, that does not mean that the commission and our 
“engineers were not thoroughly familiar with what was going on in the Great 
Lakes as regards levels, because these matters, these facts, have been under 
the most intimate study ever since the commission was first organized in 1912, 
and long before that by our predecessor, the International Waterways Commis- — 
sion. So I think that our people did know, and that our engineers can state J 
_the facts of the situation, and they have clear ideas as to what ought to’ be 
done about it. 

Now, as to what can be done about it, it is perfectly clear that apart fromm 
the cutting off of a few extra inflows into Lake Ontario, and which do “i. 
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af ffect the eva more than a fraction of an inch over periods of a month there 
‘is at present no physical way by which the levels can be altered. These small 
flows that come in from the north, that have been made for power purposes, 
_have very small significance as regards the actual levels. 

They are just trivial, but apart from cutting them off there is no physical 
way by which the commission, if given the authority, could affect the level of 
_ Lake Ontario unless and until we build the St. Lawrence. 


‘Mr. Fuurorp: Hear, hear. 


The WITNESS: There are two things we need, and recognized before we 
ever went into this St. Lawrence consideration. We need enlarged exit channels 
: through | limestone reefs, in the vicinity of Morrisburg that presently restrict 
the flow of the river in the summer time, and are the great producers of ice 
to block it in the winter time. We need a much greater channel section there, 
and we need a regulating work which will have the capacity to discharge 
_ the whole flow of the river as we may find it necessary to do and which has 
gates that can be operated under our order. It is for that reason that the 
_ commission has advocated that as part of the St. Lawrence project there should 
be a regulating work at Iroquois near Morrisburg. I would like to say too, 
it is very fortunate I think that the commission has the responsibility for the 
levels before it at the same time as we are dealing with the approval of the 
engineering works in the St. Lawrence—while these are separate issues given 
to us quite separately by the two governments—nevertheless they came to us 
_ and in dealing with one there was no reason to keep in your right hand what 
your left hand wanted done. In consequence, as one of the conditions of the 
St. Lawrence order we were able to prescribe the design of the regulating 
| works that are to be built at Iroquois to provide exactly the level at which 
be ‘the sills of these gates should be set; also that we should have a discharge 
Ne _ capacity fully up to anything that we feel we could use in due course. There 
is another aspect about that which I think is important because the levels of 
Lake. Ontario are not entirely a matter for the people of Ontario. They are 
Biss liable and very seriously to affect interests downstream—notably interests 

in Quebec. 
_. When dealing with the question of high water, it is a question of dis- 
charging and moving that water in such a way that it does not cause flooding 
_to people lower down the river. Now, the limiting factor in the discharge of 
the St. Lawrence system is the levels of Lake St. Louis, and Lake St. Louis 
is in the province of Quebec. One of the conditions that dominate the situa- 
tion is what you can put down the St. Lawrence in the way of flows because 
“ _ the flows that happen to be taking place at the same time in the Ottawa River. 
_ The Ottawa River as you know is a boundary river between Quebec and 
4 - Ontario and so in our studies it became clear that in order to correct this 
q situation as regards high water on Lake Ontario we had to have a board set up 
. to operate the regulating work for the commission on which the interests of 
~ Quebec were fully represented, as well as the interests of Ontario and the 
interests of New York state, which is affected in part of the river, and the 
two federal governments. There had to be a means by which there would 
flow into that board of all the current information about the flows on the 
Ottawa River as well as the St. Lawrence, and because you must know days, 
and weeks ahead, you have to have forecasts: because this regulation, must 
_ be ordered not on what the levels of the river is at the moment, but on what 
it is likely to be two or three weeks or a month ahead. You have to have 
_ intelligent forecasts and you have to have a comprehensive system to serve 
- this board—that is the control board—so that it will have that information 
from the governments of Ontario and Quebec, and the two federal authorities, 
and from all the other people who can give information and who are in a. 
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position to assess it and make the forecasts that are required so the board 
can translate these forecasts in due course into the operation of the gates at 
the Iroquois dam. 


I want to say that the authority for that board is iabladee in the order, 
of the 29th of October and may I say again that if our American friends will 
come forward with their entity and let us get on with construction, we feel 
we will be in a perfect position as soon as these works are built to look after 
and prevent these high water levels on Lake Ontario. 


Perhaps I should mention in this connection that the question of the 
regulation of the St. Lawrence has been under study for a very long time. 
Up to date the best system of regulation having regard to all the factors that 
have been worked out—is known as Method of Regulation number 5 produced 
by the Special Projects Branch of the Department of Transport. 

This method of regulation has often been referred to in the press as you 
know, and I think perhaps some people are not entirely happy about it. I want 
to say also that the commission is not inclined, after our studies, to endorse 
it entirely and we have written this method of regulation into our orders 
merely as a starting point. My co-chairman and I have given a public 
assurance that we take our responsibilities in regard to this regulation business 
very seriously indeed and that our board which will control the levels will 
have as its duty the re-study of this very complicated problem, the I.J.C. has 
taken full authority to make whatever modification may be necessary in it 
in order to give satisfaction to the people of the communities involved that 
these levels will be kept down to what is proper. 


There is one thing I would like to say about that, because there has been 
a certain misapprehension that there is a conflict of interest in regard to the 
levels of Lake Ontario. I think it should be realized that now with the full 
development both of the St. Lawrence River and of Niagara on both sides of 
the river as each case being in sight, that there is very little conflict between 
the interests of power and the foreshore interests. This follows from the fact 
that from the point of view of the power interests if you have Lake Ontario 
at a high stage you have a lower head on Niagara than you otherwise would, 
and with this higher stage on Lake Ontario you may have a higher head of 
course on the power plants to be built in the International Rapids section. 

What you lose in one way you make up in the other and as far as Canada 
is concerned it is the same group that will be operating these power plants 
at each of the two places in Ontario. The Hydro Electric Power Commission 
will be operating a couple of a million horse power at the Niagara plant and 
something over one million horse power at the Barnhart plant, and therefore 


it will not make much difference to them whether the level of Lake Ontario i 


is up or not. In other words, there will be a reasonabl degree of freedom, 
in due course, to the board of control and the commission control of the leven 


of Lake Ontario in the best interests of all concerned. I think that is some-. * 
thing that is important for the public to know about, and perhaps then they © 


would be reassured that there is not a desperate head- -on conflict between the 
interests of the power and the interests of the riparian Owners with navigation 
interests sitting somewhere in between these two. 


We have, as I say, full provision for the orderly review of the regulation 
of the levels of Lake Ontario and it is not going to be done over night. It is 
going to take the commission probably a decade of experiment before we can 


arrive at finality as to what these levels ought to be, but there is no reason — 


to believe, at least I have no anxiety myself and I have given it a very great © 
deal of close study over many years, that the commission in due course will — 
not be able to arrive at the proper result and at ihe which will awesy all 
legitimate interests of all the people concerned. 
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I think it is a very fortunate thing that the commission was given the’ 
- responsibility to study these levels at the same time as it had the St. Lawrence 
under review because the St. Lawrence applications give the opportunity to 
_ set up a board and to issue instructions which as I have said will provide the 
‘relief from the high levels in due course when it becomes possible to operate 

the projected regulating works. Now, I could go on talking about the Col- 
-umbia, or I could speak on Dr. McCusker’s interests on the St. Mary and the 


respect to irrigation. But I think it would be better in the limited time avail- 
_ able if members of the committee would put your questions to me and let me 
_ try to answer them. 
The CHatrMaN: Before we proceed, may I say that any matters brought 
_ forward for the consideration of the committee—we will complete that subject 
_ before going into another one. Is that agreed? 
e Agreed. 


Mr. Jutras: Someone brought up at the last meeting— 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacDougall has the floor. 


By Mr. MacDougall: 


; Q. Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to compliment the General on a 
_ very fine statement so clear and precise that I am sure it has given every 
_ member of the committee a great object lesson in first, realizing the difficulties 
_ under which the commission operate, and also the possibilities of overcoming 
them. There are two questions in the main that I would like to ask of the 


General and as a British Columbian, I am constrained to ask one of them 
regardless. 


The first one is, the General spoke about the policing authority that was 
given to them under the Act of 1909 which, thank heaven, was not operated, 
en a new term of reference was given to them. 


Now, I would like if he could tell me when the new term of reference 


has already in part 
"smelter but I am a bit jealous of the fact that most of the references down 


‘Tespect to the air pollution by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
at Trail, B.C_—A. Mr. MacDougall asked a question about the new terms of 
BP teterence under which the water pollution is being carried out. Mr. 
MacDougall, the newer reference under which we are operating in regard to 
_the pollution of boundary waters in the St. Lawrence basin is contained in like 


U 


s0vernment of the United States and the Secretary of State for the government 
f Canada on the Ist of April, 1946. I have here a copy of the commission’s 
eport which was sent forward under date of the 11th of October, 1950, and 
ublished in 1951. This report gives a synopsis of the very comprehensive 
investigations that were carried out, and it gives the commission’s recommenda- 
; ns for these objectives of boundary waters control to which I have referred. 
is report was in due course accepted by the two governments and we were 
thorized to set up our organization with the various boards along the river 


| 
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in various sections in order that we might proceed the way I indicated, namely, 
first of all to draw to the attention of industry and communities just what 
needed to be done and to seek their co-operation to get as much of it done 
voluntarily as we could. There is of course a residium of power to be used, if | | 
there was a chronic offender who could not be persuaded under which we could 
turn him over to the local authorities and let them deal appropriately with | 
him, because action taken by the commission in establishing these objectives of | 
boundary water control becomes a part of the public law of both countries | 
under the treaty and under the Acts and is enforcible in the courts. You | 
might like to look at this report. 

Q. You were never given policing power?—A. The Commission asked for, 
policing power in the first reports and I think it is God’s mercy we were not 
given it because otherwise the whole character of the commission might well| 
have changed to have become a policing authority sitting on these rivers and 
trying to prosecute anybody who offended against the policies. It is I think’ 
our business to look at these problems in a more general way in order to try 
- to arrive at conclusions as to what should be done; then to bring those con- 
clusions to the attention of the local authorities who can act through the courts| 
in the localities. Above everything else, when a man is summoned to be dealt 
with in court he has got to have an opportunity of appeal. If the Commission) 
were given those powers our actions and punishment might be final. Those 
are not the kind of powers which on this continent we would want any 
commission, national or international, to exercise. If there is punishment, it 
must be done by courts and there must be appropriate ways by which appeals 
from any arbitrary action can be taken right up to the highest authorities in 
the land. 


By Mr. Fulford: 


Q. I would like to ask two divergent questions. Has the International Joint 
Commission any authority to regulate the smoke nuisance created by the 
canal boats using the international section of the St. Lawrence river? At times 
the smoke from these boats makes the air almost unbreathable all along that 
section of the river. That is my first question. The other is: have you had 
any accurate reports regarding water levels on the upper reaches of the 
St. Lawrence river and Lake Ontario since the removal of Gut dam? I know 
that is hard to answer because there is less water flowing down the St. 
Lawrence at the moment than last year.—A. First of all, I had better answer 
the question on air pollution. The Commission’s jurisdiction on air pollution 
is confined to the Detroit river. We have no jurisdiction beyond that. What 
we are doing is with particular reference to that locality. I believe myself 
the work being done at Detroit in regard to the nuisance of smoke from canal 
boats will have its effect downstream. First of all we had most satisfactory 
collaboration with the ship owners on the two important matters. One is the 
experiments being made to improve the performance of the old Scotch marine 
boilers, which are the worst offenders, in order to obtain proper combustion— 
proper combustion means less smoke. Then having got the experimental 
boilers installed in some of these ships you had to teach the crews how to 
use them. That is being done by the companies. 

Q. It is to their advantage?—-A. Yes. And we have the closest co- -operation 
with the Dominion Marine Association and The Lake Carriers’ Association in| 
the United States. These associations have set up a research committee which 
deals with technical development and operation of the ships. Dr. Katz, for 
Canada, and Mr. Clayton, for the United States, attend all their bal ang 
there is very close co-operation in applying the results. | 

Q. The worst offenders are coal carrying barges and they have literally 
coal to burn.—A. The worst offenders are the ferries in the Detroit river. We 
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have a group there who are watching every boat that goes through and 
_ submitting a report on it which is tabulated and we know the offenders and 
are writing letters to them in order to follow up on the objectives we have 
_ laid down. There again we are working with this technique which I mentioned 
earlier of first of all laying down what we think is reasonable and laying it 
_ down on the basis not of our arbitrary judgment but of the best expert opinion 
_ that can be obtained in North America. In addition to the North American 
_ experts we have drawn also on the advice of experts from the United Kingdom. 
a _ They have an even worse problem in the Thames river and the port of London 
and we are trying to benefit from their experience. Objectives have been 
worked out and we know the results we would like to secure but we know 
_ that we cannot expect perfection at once. It is a physical impossibility until 
mi the equipment on the boats is improved sufficiently. A progressive scale of 
_ improvement has been laid down and every boat that plies the rivers is being 
reported on by our observers. 


Q. In Brockville the smoke menace from barges is far worse than from 
_ the roundhouse or industry?—A. The Commission has no jurisdiction over that 
part of the river. With regard to air pollution our reference is directed 
_ Specifically to Detroit. The boats that go through there are also plying down 
your way and there is an improvement taking place. 


Q@. The ones I have in mind are between Lake Ontario Ports and Montreal. 
_ Ican give the names.—A. I would be pleased to have them. We can 


ny ’t even 
q write them unless they go up the other channel. 


By Mr. Starr: 


Q. I would like to ask the General about water pollution. Has there been 
h anything brought to the attention of the commission about cities dumping raw 
_ Sewage into any waters or rivers connected with the Great Lakes?—-A. Yes. 


Q@. Have any steps been taken to remedy that?—-A. The first question to 
_ arrive at what were the proper objectives from the point of view of public 
health, recreational authorities, and people who use the river generally. Those 
_ objectives have been formulated and have been approved by the two govern- 
ments. What we are doing now is to ensure that these objectives are drawn 
_ to the attention of all the authorities and agencies concerned whether they be 
~ municipal or industrial and including the ships which may dump sewage. 
_ Strong local boards have been set up for each of the connecting channels of 
_ the Great Lakes and wherever there is any offence, be it by a municipality or 
industry, it is drawn to their attention and gradually I think the situation is 
improving. As I said earlier there was something of the order of $140 million 
_ of work to be done when we started in with these objectives and I think about 
_ two-thirds of that work is now under way. The hardest problem in securing 
compliance with what is felt to be necessary arises with the municipalities, 
_ their difficulty is over the question of the provision of money to build sewage 
_ disposal works and so on. This, under our constitution, is the responsibility 
of the provincial authorities. This matter is being given the most active and 
_ sympathetic consideration by the authorities of the Province of Ontario at 
_ this time. 
In the United States the control of pollution arising from municipalities 
__ lies in the states, and I have here the report of The Water Resources Commission 
_ of the State of Michigan which sets forth very comprehensively what they are 
actually doing in regard to the correction of municipal sewage disposal. We 
_ cannot hope to get this problem solved immediately. It won’t be done today 
_ or tomorrow because of the enormous effort required. 
. Q. The pollution of the Great Lakes or rivers connecting with them is very 
4, important right now. The reason most of those municipalities are not able to 
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and they do not. get any provincial or federal aid in these matters. It would 
run into millions of dollars. But can you tell me from the information which — 
you have, how many Canadian cities are doing this on the Great Lakes?—A. It | 
is almost universal, I think. . 

Q. There would be nothing specific?—-A. I did not bring the details of that 
report, but I have it in my Office. . 

Q. It would not be so dangerous to have a small municipality of let us say | 
5,000 or 10,000 doing it; but when you have a large one of, let us say, 1 million, © 
dumping the sewage, there is a serious situation—A. May I send you a copy of 
the pollution report which we got out? It has a good deal of that detail in it 
and perhaps you would like to read it. Could I do that? 

Q. Yes, please. 

Mr. GraypDoNn: The question of the Gut Dam comes under lake levels. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Jutras will finish, and then we will get to the other | 
question. 

Mr. Jutras: Are you through with pollution? 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we proceed, is that pollution report very large? 

The WITNESS: Yes. It is a very thick volume. We will be glad to make 
copies available to anybody who is particularly interested in that field. If you | 
will tell us how many you want to have for distribution we will be glad to 
give them to you. It is a very interesting report. 


’ 
build proper sewage disposal plants is because they cannot afford it themselves : 
| 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. Does it have to do with pollution in the Niagara and St. Clair rivers?— 
A. As far as water pollution is concerned, the reference we now have from the | 
two governments is related to the channels of the Great Lakes on both sides of 
the line. We have no jurisdiction over the St. Lawrence river. 

Q. How far down Lake Ontario does it go?—-A. The Niagara river, and 
the Detroit and Lake St. Clair and St. Mary’s river connecting Lake Superior | 
with Lake Huron. There is just one section—Detroit—being dealt with in our | 
studies of air pollution. 

Q. But you do not cover sewerage in Lake Ontario, in the different cities? 
—A. No, sir. You can imagine that an international body has its functions in 
relation to international waters. The only jurisdiction we have is with respect 
to pollution originating in one country which passes over the boundary and 
pollutes the waters of the other country. Lake Ontario shores themselves, on 
the Ontario side, are entirely the responsibility of Ontario unless there is 
pollution from there which goes across the lake and bothers the people on the 
south or vice versa. 

Q. I suppose that Rochester or Toronto empty their raw sewage directly 
into the lake?—-A. The only way we can be brought into the problem would 
be if the waters from one side of the line carrying down pollution to the 
other side. 

Q. The Rochester people would then be suing the Queen. 

Mr. JutTRAs: I wanted to ask General McNaughton if he could show us a 
report of the survey that was set off two years ago. 


The WITNESS: Oh, yes. 
Mr. GREEN: Are we leaving the St. Lawrence? 
._The Cuatrman: No. But we are leaving pollution now. 


| 
| 
q | 

The WITNESS: I am afraid that is optimistic, Mr. Chairman, Becatisl 
Mr. Jutras’ problem is one of pollution too. Shall I speak about the Red 
river? & 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 
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Se External Affairs for Canada and the Secretary of State for the United States 
in like terms, to the United States section, dated the 12th of January, 1948. 
- This letter instructed the commission to investigate and report on water require- 


3 north, which is the American term for the Red river which flows through 
Winnipeg. We were asked to investigate and to give our reports on these 


The Red river of the north, as the Americans call it, is a very interesting 
_ river because it rises south of the boundary line and flows north. One of our 


Mr. GRAYDON: Was that ‘the year of the flood? 

The WITNESS: No. It was before the flood. The flood was in 1950. 
Mr. McCusker: There have been repeated floods. 

The WITNEss: Yes, going right back to the big one in 1829, 


By Mr. Jutras: 


: Q. There was no new reference to the commission in 1951?—A. No. We 
_ had our duty in the matter which was very clear. Under a reference we have 
no power to take action. All we have to do and all we can do is to make a 
_Yeport on what we think should be done; if the governments care to operate 


_ on our suggestions, well and good. If not, we have nothing more to say on 
- the matter. : 


_ possibility of conserving the water and keeping at least a minimum flow in 


willingness on their part to Participate in our study, even though it is more 
important to us by far than it is to them. Without that help, I think we 
would have been in a much worse position than we were in fact. We had 
these recent floods. Of course, while they were on it was a matter of getting 
something to help the immediate situation. As members here will recall, this, 
was taken up by the Federal and Manitoba governments. Mr. St. Laurent 
Went out himself. I had the privilege of flying out with him at the height of 
the floods, in order to see what could be done. And we had a very compre- 
hensive group of engineers along on that occasion. The result of that was the 
setting up of a commission by the two governments to make sure that Winnipeg 


Mr. Carswell was appointed chairman of that group, reporting to the two 
Sovernments. It was called the Greater Winnipeg Dyking Board, and they 
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built the emergency protection which was needed for Winnipeg. Everything 
required was carried out with great promptness. The general specifications 
were arrived at. The levels, which had to be protected against were fixed in 
consultation with the engineers who had been working for the ip esc aecapeate en 
Joint Commission, and with our full concurrence. 

That work of construction was proceeded with by the Winnipse Dyking 
Board and at the same time further inquiries necessary were undertaken to 
look into what should be done over the long term period to give that assurance 
of safety to the great City of Winnipeg which it is absolutely necessary should 
be given. 4 

At first the thought was that the I.J.C. might undertake these special investi- 
gations but it soon became apparent that the commission was not really the 
appropriate body to undertake this task because our business is an international 
business and in this problem it was evident that there was not a great deal 
more that our friends south of the line could do to help in the matter. 

The Red river basin is the floor of an old pre-glacial lake called Lake 
Agassiz. It is very flat right up to its head waters. You cannot build dams and 
store much water unless you flood the whole river bottom. The general 
gradient on the Red river is such that the one-foot counters on a topographical 
map are at least two miles apart. And if you built just a little dam and tried 
to hold back a little water you would flood a lot of the very rich agricultural ~ 
land on which hard wheat is grown. It is very valuable land. You cannot 
just hold back water by the usual methods of ponding it up behind dams. That 
became apparent from our study, and it also became apparent that the most 
we could hope for in the way of help from our American friends was that they 
would not make our problem any worse by the drainage of the marsh land 
along the rivers in the United States which were tributary to the Red. Every — 
time they built a canal or drainage ditch the tendency was to increase the rate ’ 
of run-off of these waters, and so to make the situation more dangerous for — 
persons down stream. 

In the International Commission we were able to arrive at a satisfactory | 
arrangement with our colleagues in the United States, whereby they undertook © 
to arrange if they were going to drain any ground, to put in compensating 
means to restrict the flow, so that the net effect as far as Canada was concerned ~ 4 
would be neutralized. 

The United States section of the I.J.C. have kept us posted on the records — 
of flow and what they have done and of what they are going to do in regard to 
drainage and storage and we have the complete assurance that they have not — 
worsened the situation for us. That is about all we can expect from them. 

It became apparent in the early stages that if we were going to protect — 
Winnipeg, we would have to do it ourselves and do it within our own territory. ’ 
So it became recognized as a national and not an international problem. And 
it was then arranged as a logical sequence that the responsibility for the study © 
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of the remedial work would be taken over primarily by the Hon. Mr. Winters, °| 
Minister of Resources and Development, and the personnel who had been | 
working with the I.J.C., were then reorganized under his authority. The | 
engineer who was brought down to take charge was Mr. Gordon. MacKenzie, } | 

the chief engineer of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation administration. He set 

up his headquarters in Winnipeg and brought together a staff, which he 
organized on a temporary basis, to do this specific job of investigating the Red | 
river, and his reports will say what ought to be the final answer in the way - | 

of work to be done. We have maintained the closest touch—that is to say, — 
the commission has—with that investigation. I am in constant consulta Hon 
with the Minister on what is going on. Through him we are provided with © 
the drafts of the reports which are being written and of the proposals which — 
are being prepared and we have an opportunity to comment on them. We have — 
i 
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, where it seems appropriate with the American 
g to bear all the information which 


formal report on the subject here, 
_ but he has already given it in another form to the house itself, and so I donot 


_ think I should perhaps take up the time of the committee with it. But I will 


my” These reports will 
_ be very comprehensive because, as you know, the Red river is a large and 


_ intricate problem. The reports will include the possibilities of remedial action 
"} on the tributaries. I will take the tributaries to the south, first of all. The 
_ Souris: there are definite but limited possibilities for headwater storage in the 
~ small creeks that run into the Souris. They are not very large, but anything 
_ that helps to take the crest off the flood such as we had in Winnipeg in 1950 
is worth while. There are quite good possibilities for storage on the Assiniboine, 
and there is a very definite possibility—there are two or even three routes that 
“may be’practical—for the construction of regulating works to be built in the 
vicinity of Portage la Prairie or Brandon by which the excess water of the 
hy Assiniboine can be turned off and allowed to flow into Lake Manitoba. There 
is ‘also a possibility, although I have not authentic engineering information on 
_ it as yet, that a diversion could be made of the Red river to the east of Winnipeg, 
by the construction of a floodway if it really proves to be necessary. We need 
‘™®ore information before we can assess that. 


* Mr. McCusker: Mr. Chairman, might I just make one observation here, 
‘relating to the Assiniboine river and the report that was made by Mr. MacKenzie, 
who is an engineer of great repute and reputation. I would like to point to 
the scant respect that was paid to his report by the Hogg Commission. Do you 
think that the report of Mr. MacKenzie on the Red river and the Assiniboine 
will be accepted, or will they throw it out and say it is not feasible? 


_ The Wrrness: I cannot say, as I can only speak of Mr. MacKenzie as I 
now him. 


Mr. Jurras: I do not think you want an answer to that, Mr. McCusker! 


ef Mr. McCusker: I, too, am speaking of Mr. MacKenzie as I know him. He 
vis an excellent engineer. 


% By Mr. Jutras: 

7” Q. You mentioned that the United States overdrained, and I think that 
Mis avery important point. I might say that many rumours were circulating in 
‘Winnipeg at the time of the flood that possibly one of the difficulties was that 
the Americans had thrown too much water drainage into the Red river. Now 
you state that for every bit of water that was thrown into the Red river there 
“were compensating features brought into play?—-A. I remember, Mr. Jutras, 
that was a question that was causing public anxiety at the time and as soon as 
Theard about it I got in touch with the American engineers, our associates on 
the commission, and by their co-operation a complete inquiry was made into 
it and I was provided with a statement showing the effect of the remedial works, 
that is, works put in to stop the flow as well as the effects of the channel exca- 
vations to increase flow, and we were quite satisfied that whatever work they 
had done had not worsened conditions for us in that flood. 

__ Q. With regard to the dyking work that was done in Winnipeg and which 
has already been completed, I think I have no doubt the city is now protected 
against any further flood, but that restricts the flow of the river to a certain 
degree, and if another flood came about, it would not flood the city of Winnipeg 
and would not be able to spread out. The fear now in our parts of the valley 
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itself is that it might make the situation worse for us. Now, what is the situation 
on that?—A. That is a question that I could not answer at this stage, Mr. Jutras, 
because we have yet to receive the reports and proposals of the MacKenzie 


group. We hope to have that information, as I said earlier, sometime in the | 


month of May. Now, there again I think we should be perfectly clear about 
who deals with that situation. The only authority that we have in the Inter- 
national Joint Commission is related to international matters, something that 


affects the two countries; that is, if Canada were to put in some work that | 


dammed the water back into the United States, we would have to deal with it, 
or if Canada did something that made the situation worse for the United States, 


we would have something to do with it, but the question of a floodway in | 
Canada is something that has to be acted upon by our regularly constituted 
authorities. We are, of course, interested to know what will be done so that | 


we can keep posted. 


be safe? 


The WITNESS: Nobody can speak absolutely when you are dealing with | 
the whims of nature, but these works are designed to give protection against | 
any expected flood that is likely to come about on what we call a 50-year | 
basis, and they have been designed and built in such a way that they form an | 
adequate basis for additional emergency protection against any flood that has 
ever happened in our recorded history, but the works are not designed against | 


any flood that might happen in the future. 


By Mr. Jutras: 
Q. But would it be fair to say that should a flood occur like the one that 


occurred in 1950, that the city would be protected?—-A. There is another thing, - 


and one which is most important, and I think the work of our engineering 
group made some contribution to it. Since we have a basis of protection, the 


important thing is early warning and of forecasting how deep the frost has | 


gone into the earth and what kind of flood we are likely to have. All those 


matters are being most carefully studied and our technical people now have | 
much more assurance on how to deal with them, and they will be much more 
willing to tell us perhaps a month in advance what we can expect. The people, | 


with the experience of the Winnipeg flood behind them, would probably be 


more willing to get out and put extra sandbags on these dikes which they now | 


have as a good foundation. 


The situation as regards Winnipeg, as far as security is concerned, is. 
immeasurably more satisfactory than it has ever been, but there are other | 


things remaining to be done. 


Q. Fortunately that is true of the city of Winnipeg itself, but all the other 
communities from Winnipeg to the boundary are in exactly the same position 


as they were before. Now, will the MacKenzie report, when it does come out,:! 


deal somewhat with the protection of those communities south of Winnipeg?— 
A. I can only tell you this, Mr. Jutras. As I say, I see the drafts of these 
reports as a matter of Briyilewe so that I can pick up out of them matters 
which are of concern to us in our international capacity, and I know that the 


problem will be dealt with, but I do not yet know how. It would not be for | 


-me to talk on it, anyway, bees that is eapenniany a problem on which the 
responsibility is entirely Canadian. 

Q. I can see that the necessity of early warning is a very important point 
to keep in mind. Now, there are some-works being done at the boundary at 
this very moment that may concern our preparations. Is that being done by 
an international commission?—-A. The works of study up there are being ei | 


by a group partly under MacKenzie, who is working with our engineerin 
joint board. 


Mr. Graypon: If a flood was to occur there next spring, would Winnipeg ! 
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Mr. MACDOUGALL: Mr. Chairman, would the General comment on several 
ements that were made during the time of the disastrous flood in Winnipeg. 
was rumoured—I believe that the source and rise of the Red river is 


» Which subjected it to a very 
_ tapid run-off. Is there any truth in that or is there not? 


The WITNESS: That is what I was referring to earlier. 
_ question of cutting down on the forest cover—although that i 
_ matter in most water sheds. It is not particularly import 
_ will know, in the Red river basin itself. There the run-off was hastened by 
_ building channels. They were increasing the rate of run-off, but it was not 
the increased rate of run-off which we felt was the menace. As I said some- 
, before that flood we had had a working under- 


It was not only a 
Savery important 
ant, as Mr. Jutras 


‘, elves that, on balance, the Americans had not hurt us one bit. 
Tbe 


Is that not the solution to the whole problem?—A. You have to take me in 
two characters, Dr. McCusker. You and I are from the province of Saskat- 
_ chewan, where my home is, and I have looked at the South Saskatchewan and 
} the Qu’Appelle valley ever since I was knee high. I will agree with anything 


| you say. 
he Q. I was going to ask you if you will commit yourself on that.—A. Asa 
- member of the International Joint Commission, we have nothing to do with 
that, and I am a great believer in letting the various commissions and govern- 


- We have enough troubles without 


__ Q. There is one point I want to qualify, but first I want to emphasize that 
Mr. MacKenzie is an excellent man. The other question I wanted to bring up 
‘Was on the interprovincial use of water. That comes under the Prairie Water 

i rd—have you any jurisdiction over 
hat?—A. Only in so far as the waters that are under allocation are concerned, 
that flow across the boundary. In that region the waters sometimes originate 


in the United States and that brings us into something where we have a real 
Problem on our hands. 
ee 


__ Q. You have a real problem’as regards allocation of water as between the 
United States and Alberta?—A. Particularly with regard to consumptive use. 
The consumptive use of the waters that come across the border into Alberta 
has an effect on what is available in Saskatchewan, and that becomes the 
board to deal with. We have to deal with it as 
Tegards allocation between Montana and Alberta. 

: @. And you have control of the Souris as well?—A. On the same reference 
under which we deal with the Red river. The Souris as you know is a very 
difficult stream from low water point of view. We have the Souris under 
allocation and nobody can take a drop out of the Souris without the sanction 
of the commission. The whole thing is under allocation to try to meet the 
needs of the people on the two sides of the line. We make the allocation and 
a have to give consideration to this matter, at each meeting we have. 
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The CHAIRMAN: No doubt gentlemen you have noticed the presence of a 
very distinguished parliamentarian, Mr. Pouliot. Have you any questions to 
ask of the committee Mr. Pouliot. We appreciate your presence. 


Mr. Poutiot: Thank you. It is very gracious of you. I wanted to know 


what was going on in the committee and I had never attended the proceedings — 


of this committee before, and I am very much interested in what is going on. 
With regard to my constituency, the members of the city council, county council 


and the Rev. Canon Cyr and myself, had the privilege to be at a meeting of : 


some members of the commission and some technicians at Cabano on the 


8th of July, and General McNaughton was there, and there was quite a lot of | 


people there and we met some American members of the commission and 


Governor Stanley apparently was in the hotel. I could not see him, but I | 


understand he is an elderly gentleman, is he not General? 


The WITNESS: Yes, my colleague is a most remarkable man if I may say. | 
so, and he is now approaching 84 years of age and he is as active and alert 
as anybody sitting in this room. He served two terms as a governor of the | 
State of Kentucky and he was for 20 years a senator representing Kentucky | 


in the United States congress, and since then he has been first of all a member 


and more recently.the chairman of the United States section of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. I am glad you have paid a tribute to him because | 


we have a warm affection for Mr. Stanley. 


By Mr. Pouliot: 


Q. I am interested to know what the commission intends to recommend 


about the location of a site for a reservoir in my county.—A. I cannot tell you 


very much about it at the moment Mr. Pouliot, because the matter is sub 
judice. First of all in the Joint Engineering Board which has to prepare the | 
recommendations as a result of all the information they have collected in the 
last two years on the St. John and after that a report will come to the com- 
mission. Now, the commission itself has no powers. This is a reference from | 
the two governments to investigate the St. John river with a view to trying | 
to associate in a beneficial way the storage that is in Quebec, the storage which | 
is in New Brunswick and the water storage possible in Maine for the power | 
sites that may be found on the main stem of the river. You can imagine that |} 
for that part of the country this is a very important undertaking to get the | 


facts together. 


Brunswick then we have every hope as a result of our recommendations, we 
may be able to provide in New Brunswick for the people in that part about 
half a million horse power which is economic. 


Q. Will you please tell me what is the difference between the engineering 
board and the engineering committee—A. The way it is organized is this’ 


Mr. Pouliot. The commission is appointed, as: you know, by the two govern= 


ments. There are three commissioners on either side. They are permanent 
appointments. Now on the particular reference of the St. John river, which 


is what you are referring to, the commission set up an engineering board on 


which in each case are very senior engineers. There are two on either side 


with the board of course—these engineers have many wide .and varied | 


responsibilities as well as this, and they in turn set up what is known as the 


engineering committee which is a working group under them that gather all 


the information and put it together for these gentlemen on the board to review. 


So there is a distinction between the board and the committee. The engineering 
board is four people. Two eminent engineers from Canada and two eminent | 


engineers from the United States and under them is a working group which 
varies from time to time dependent on what they are considering. 


We have some hopes that the St. John, if it is properly developed, and | 
provided there is the full cooperation between Quebec and Maine and New | 


\ 
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Q. The board is like a committee 
_ committee?—A. That would be a fair des 
_ sub-committee is made up ad hoc to co 
' dealing with at the moment. 
' -Q. What is the regular personnel of the commission? 
_ humber.—A. The St. John river board is comprised of— 
Q. I am not asking that. What I want to know is the personnel of the 

- commission without any other people.—A. You mean the two members of the 
_ board here. There are two members of the board. They are Mr. Patterson, 
assistant chief water— 
Q. It is not that.—A. I do not know what you want. 
Q. I am asking what is the personnel of the International Joint Commis- 
_ sion?—A. The commission itself. 
; Q. There are two commissioners?—-A. Yes. I am the only one of the 
_ Canadian section resident in Ottawa. My colleagues are Mr. Dansereau who is 
_ fesident in Montreal, and Mr. Spence who is resident in Regina. The three of 
us constitute the Canadian section of the commission. 

; Q. But here we have a secretary?—-A. Yes, we have a secretary here, Miss 
- Sutherland, and a small staff. 
Q. A small staff of stenographers?—A. I have one engineering adviser, Mr. 
Hurst; one legal adviser, Mr. McCallum; one administrative assistant, Mr. 
; Fenton, and three stenographers at the moment. 
My Q. You number about 10 or 11?——A. That sort of thing, yes. It varies a 
: ii bit from time to time and because we are so small we have to get emergency 
assistance. 
a Q. But you have scores of men with respect to the various projects?— 
_ A. Those are the people who work on that engineering committee. Were you 
' speaking of those who worked the board who have been brought together for 
_ the particular study? 
ae Q. They were attached to the commission for that purpose?—A. I do not 
“4 know that I would dignify their position by the word “attached”. 
reference from the two governments we have been given the right to call on any 
_ technical officer of either government who has particular knowledge of the 
"subject we are going into and to ask him to give us the benefit of his help 
7 and assistance as long as it is useful. He will come to us and somebody else 


7 will go, and when he goes we will take somebody else. It is a very flexible 
fs nd experience of any 


and the committee is like a sub- 
cription of it, yes. Except, that the 
nsider the particular thing they are 


I just want the 


In our 


_ arrangement by which we can tap the knowledge, advice, a 
_ government department in any of the two governments. 
eal @. You have scores of them?—A. They come and they go as their services 
are needed. é 

ti Q@. But there are scores of them. I have a list of more than 60 belonging 
_ to Canada and the United States——A. There was a considerable number down 
_ in the St. John basin last summer, when we were there. 

Q. You know Mr. Chisholm of Halifax?—A. Yes, I know him. 

@. You introduced me to him.—A. That is right. 

Q@. You introduced him to me as the man who knew about it.—A. Yes. 


He was a member of the Resources branch and was a responsible engineer in 
this operation. 
t @. And you introduced him to me as the man who knew about the pro- 
Biects—_A. That is right. 


. Q. You remember the Morrill project?—-A. At the time we were speaking 
about, I would not say that anybody knew about that project. 


"i Q. But you said that he knew.—A. As much as anybody. 
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Q. And you called Mr. Chisholm to explain the project, did you not?— 
A. That is right. 

Q. And he told be that the water would rise by nine feet and you corrected 
him at once and you said no, no, 9 feet, but without any explanation. Now, 
General, as a soldier and as a former diplomat and as head of the International 
Joint Commission, I would like to know from you if you intend to flood Temis- 
couata county by 9 feet? ; 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that is a fair question, Mr. Pouliot. He 
could have no such intention: In reporting there is no intention of a thing 
of that kind. 

Mr. PouuiotT: I thank you very much. You are very gracious to permit 
me to ask a few questions. But I can tell you that the tone of the General 
is different today from what it was in Cabano when I met him. I was there 
with the county council. I would like the members of the committee to order 
the General to answer my question. I want to know if the International Joint 
Commission— 


The WITNESS: I would be perfectly happy, with the chairman’s consent, - 


to give you the answer to that question. 
Mr. PouLioT: Yes. 


The WITNESS: In the first place, as I mentioned earlier, the commission, in 
the matter of the St. John, is proceeding under a reference. We are making the 
investigation which has been prescribed by the Governments of Canada and 
of the United States. The commission has the responsibility to go into these 
_matters which we are doing through our engineering board and through our 
engineering committee. It varies in composition almost from day to day. But 
in due course a report will be prepared and delivered to the two governments 
without fear or favour on what we think is possible and what we recommend 
will be done. The commission has no power whatsoever of action under a 


reference. It is quite a different thing from an application. This is a refer- | 
ence. It will be for the Government of Canada and for the Government of the © 
United States, and naturally in the closest association with the governments | 


of the province of Quebec and the province of New Brunswick with respect to 


projects which will be within their territory; and it will be for those authorities — 


to decide what is done about it. 


Mr. GRAYDON: You had better not leave out the county council of Temis- 
couata. 


The WITNEss: I think that fixes the responsibility. We are purely an 
advisory recommending body in the matter. 


By Mr. Pouliot: 
Q. I know all that. I am not blaming you at all. But I want to know if 


you intend to recommend a site for a dam in my county on the soil of my a 


county?—-A. I shall answer that question too and gladly. The commission is 


under an obligation, an imperative obligation to make its report to the authorities — 


which instituted it, and no member of the commission, myself or anybody else, . 
has any authority to give to anybody outside those two governments the nature ~ 
of the report which will be made. Actually, I am not in a position at this time 


to give it to you even if I would give it to you, which I cannot, because the - | 


report has not yet been made. We have not received it from our board. But 
in due course this report will be presented to the two governments, at which 


time it will be made public. j a 
Q. I will remind you of another thing. I have a question to ask you | 


besides that, and then I will be through. My question is this: do you remember, — 


General, that you told my colleague, the warden, Dr. Raymond?—A. I remember ~ 


him. 
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_.Q. That you told the warden of the county and myself, in the presence 
of the Rev. Canon Cyr, who represented His Excellency, the Archbishop of 
_ Rimouski, that the county council would have an opportunity to make its 
_ representations again before the commission before the report of the com- 
_ mission was made. You told us that in very good and understandable English, 
and it is exactly the contrary, the opposite of what you have just said. It was 
said at Cabano before the Rev. Canon Cyr and Dr. Raymond, the warden.— 
A. Everybody at any time has been given the fullest opportunity to make any 
__ representations: which they might wish to make to the commission. They 
have only got to indicate that they wish to make a further representation or 
a presentation, when an opportunity will be arranged. 

; Q. Arranged but before you made the report?—A. They have had the 
i _ Opportunity ever since we were down in St. John to tell us anything they 
_ wanted, and we are constantly receiving written communications. The com- 
_ Mission does not necessarily have to go and sit in the place in order to get 
information. We are delighted to receive their information. and if these 
_ gentlemen you speak of wish to make further representations to us, the 
__ way is open to them to write it and put it in the letter box and it will be 
_ dealt with with the greatest courtesy. 

oy * Mr. Povuuiot: You know, General, that I will never make any further 
i. representations to you after the way we have been received at Cabano. 


Mr. Kirk: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that this discussion be stopped. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I thought I was being courteous to Mr. Pouliot. 

_ Mr. Poutiot: I am here by grace, and I shall go by grace. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, no. You have a right to be here. | 

Mr. Poutiot: I would like to say to Mr. Kirk that if he is ever in 


_ similar troubles I would give him an opportunity to be heard anywhere. 
OM have one last question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, he has the right to ask it. 


iy Mr. Pouttot: I do not want to take up too much of the time of the 
~ committee. 


xy 
a 
«9 


ay 


oF Mr. GRAYDON: Mr. Pouliot is a member of the House of Commons. 


i Mr. PouLiot: Yes, I am a member of the House of Commons but I am 
here by grace, and I want to thank you, gentlemen. 


+ The CHAIRMAN: If you have another question, you may ask it. 


eee 


Mi By Mr. Pouliot: 


ii Q. I am one who has been humiliated at Cabano but my question is not 
about that. Are you aware, General, that former Premier McNair of New 
Borunswick asked for a survey that might flood 4,500 square miles in Quebec, 
_ and the same area in the State of Maine? Are you aware of that?—-A. I cannot 
Say, Mr. Pouliot, that I am aware of any particular survey of that sort having 
_ been asked for; but I do know that the engineering boards were instructed, 
and rightly, to go into every possibility and to explore it to the limit and to 
come up with their. proper recommendations. Now it is up to them to take 
into account even the most extreme possibilities and investigate them and 
-Teport upon them, because they have all been referred to us. That does not 
Mean to say that these projects are going to be carried out, but they must be 
investigated and the duty of the commission requires it so to do. I cannot 
give you an answer to this specific question. 


—  Q. You do not know what area can be flooded? Do you know, General, 
hat the drainage area of the St. John river is the largest in North America 


Gown to the Susquehanna: river near Philadelphia?—-A. I know something 
about the St. John river. 
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Q. It is true, is it not? You know enough geography to be in a position to 
answer me?—A. The St. John is a very important river. 

Q. That is not an answer to my question.—A. I am sorry, but I am not > 
prepared to go into the arithmetic of it on memory, Mr. Pouliot. 

Q. Do you not know about Mr. McNair’s request?—A., Not any different 
from any other request or any other suggestion. 

Q. I will ask a last question. Is it possible to supplement the water power 
of New Brunswick without touching Temiscouata county any more? Is it not © 
possible to develop the other side of the St. John river, the Tobique river, — 
without touching Temiscouata?—A. Perfectly. 

Q. It is possible?—-A. Perfectly, and that is now within the commission’s — 
duty. The commission is under obligation to investigate every possibility, — 
whether it lies in the upper waters of the St. John Valley in the province of 
New Brunswick or in the tributaries that flow into the St. John, or in the 
important tributary that flows in from your county and also the possibility of 
headwater storage in the state of Maine. The commission has been instructed j 
by the two governments— tt 

Q. I know that.—A. —to do that study comprehensively, that is what | 
the commission will do. The commission will complete its study of every | 
possible project and then make a report, and it will be for others to decide what ~ 
is to be done about it, it will not be for us. W 

Q. Now, General, will. your report mention the possible development of | 
sites that would not affect Temiscouata county?—A. It will mention all sites, | 
Mr. Pouliot. Those are the orders. I have not seen the report as yet. It is | 
not available yet. It has not reached me, but the engineering board who are ai 
preparing it are under orders to give us a comprehensive report that covers 
every possible project. i 

Q. I hope so. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. Goodbye. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questioning? Mr. Graydon, I believe you a) 
wanted to say something about Lake Ontario water levels? 


Mr. GRAYDON: I had to step outside for a few moments. Has Mr. Fulford | 
asked the question about the Gut dam? iM 
Mr. FULForD: I just asked him one question and I believe that will partly | 
answer your question. ‘i 
Since the removal of the Gut dam, has the level of water in the upper 
regions of the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario been materially affected? 


The WITNESS: I would not say materially. Naturally the removal of the 
Gut dam has increased the flow of the river, but it is by such a comparatively 
small amount that we have not as yet been able to get the engineers to make — 
a determination. 


fee Fa ee, 


By Mr. Fulford: . 4 


Q. You would really have to determine how much water was going down 
the river last year as compared with this year?—A. Precisely. The effect of | 
the Gut dam is very small compared with the day to day variations caused by © 
wind alone. If wind is blowing down the river, blowing Lake Ontario waters — ae | 
down the river, the water levels may rise 18 inches or so. oa 

Q. I have seen it rise more than that, up to three feet.—A. Particularly | 
if these meteorological disturbances take the character of what our meteor- — 
ological friends call a seiche, that is, a sort of tide caused by a movement of a _ 
barometric low across the country coming at such a rate that the natural _ 
- movement of the water in the river will correspond to it and then it builds it i 
up into tremendous heights, five feet, perhaps. 

Q. Am I right in saying that the level of the water at the dam does not 4 
affect the level of water at Kingston?—A. That is right not appreciably com- 
pared to other lands. Now, the Gut dam is a very complicated business. The 
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Gut dam was removed by our order, as you know. We who had power in the 
matter saw fit to exercise that power after all proper precautions had been 
_ taken to see that there would be no adverse effects down river. We would 
not allow the dam to be taken out except at the season when the water was 
beginning to fall. We could not have allowed the dam to go out now because 
a sudden surge of water on a rising level might affect interests in the lower 
- friver. It was taken out last J anuary because the Americans were very anxious 
_ that it should be taken out. I say to you here that from an engineering point 
__ of view we were not much concerned whether it was taken out or not, but it 
had become a cause of dissention, it was causing disharmony between our two 
countries, and we were assured by our engineering board that its removal 
would not do any harm. So we removed it. 

_ Q. Theard evidence at the public hearings you held in connection with that 
and I just want to say that Canada did a very generous act when it ordered 
the removal of the Gut dam. 


Mr. Bate: Mr. Chairman, I do not think the General answered Mr. 
_ MacDougall’s question on air pollution from Trail. 


The Witness: Air pollution from Trail is an old story with the commission. 
_ In 1928 the process that was in use at Trail was producing a very large quantity 
of sulphur oxides and the prevailing wind in that area was carrying the fumes 
a down to Columbia Gardens in the United States, in Stevens county. There was 
a a very considerable amount of destruction of vegetation and people did not like 
_ the smell of these noxious gases, and so on. It became a question of discord 
_ between the two governments and it ended up by the two governments instruct- 
i ing the commission to go into the matter very thoroughly indeed and to see 
uit what ought to be done about it. It was a reference. The commission set up, 
as usual, a joint technical committee and under that technical committee 
_ scientific investigations were launched in the area. The investigations in Canada 
_ were entrusted to the National Research Council. It was then under the 
_ presidency of the late Doctor Tory, and the officer who was in principal charge 
of it was Mr. Lathe, who was on the National Research Council staff at the time, 
and he had a gentleman with him whose name was mentioned here today— 
Doctor Katz. He was one of the resident engineers in British Columbia for the 
investigation. These studies of the quantities of these noxious gases and the | 
_ way in which they flowed and the effect they had on vegetation and human 
_ kind, and so on, were given the most comprehensive and thorough investigation, 
and it was carried on to the point that the commission’s engineers were able 
_ to.give a close estimate of the amount of damage, not only as a whole but 
_ particularized on the various farms, village communities, etc. In due course 
the commission made a report on all these matters, giving its recommendations 
for the solution of the problem. That was a case where the commission’s report 
by itself was not taken entirely—and as a result of further representation 
_ another group—an arbitral tribunal, was set up to take the commission’s 
technical evidence and fix the actual compensation in dollar and cents. 


In the course of the National Research Council investigations, in coopera- 
tion with the technical staff of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
at Trail a certain new process in the use of phosphate rock for the making of 
fertilizer was arrived at which would use up most of these noxious fumes. 
_ This by-product of the investigation, due to their initiative and enterprise, 
_ has become one of their principal items of business. The whole controversy 
_ has been set at rest and it is one of those cases where all the parties have 
_ benefited. 
es When we had need to undertake the air pollution study in the Detroit 
_ River we were able to draw on the services of the technical officer, Doctor 
_ Katz, who had done this work for the National Research Council. I know 


_ something about it because I succeeded Dr. Tory as president of the council, 
al 


eS 
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and it was under my jurisdiction that the work at Trail was brought to a 
conclusion. We had great satisfaction from it. Dr. Katz was placed in charge 
of the technical investigations in the Detroit area for the Canadian Section 
I.T.C. and had associated with him a distinguished American and in due course 
I have no doubt they will come up with the right answer. These things are 
not achieved overnight. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


By Mr. Graydon: t 


Q. I want to ask a question with respect to the St. Lawrence if I may. 
When the hearing took place in Toronto on high water development a number 
of us were there and participated in that hearing, and during that discussion 
someone, I am not sure who it was, I do not think it. was a member of the 
commission, I think it was someone representing some group, said that one 
of the problems of lake levels had to do with an agreement of some kind 
whereby the water at Montreal must only come up to a certain level and for 
that reason Lake Ontario residents—for instance the riparian owners who are 
suffering from the variation of lake levels—were caught between the upper 
and nether millstones and that they had no way of stopping the water coming 
into the lakes from over the falls—and that seemed to me to be very natural 
—and at the same time they were only allowed to send out so much water 
because of the agreement at Montreal. I took from what they said that the 
reason for that agreement in Montreal is that they did not want to have too 
high a level in the docks and other facilities because of shipping, and I was 
wondering—and I think it has been in the minds of most people in our part 
of the country—that when the St. Lawrence develops, and it comes through, 
will we there on the lake shore be protected so far as the variation of lake 
levels is concerned, or will this agreement operate?—A. I am very glad you . 
have given me an opportunity to speak on that point. First of all there is no 
agreement of the sort indicated. There is this general problem of the varia- 
tions that people on the board and commission have to deal with which are 
caused by the great forces of nature. In our actions we must not hurt any one. 
If there is something desired for the benefit of somebody which would hurt 
somebody else the commission would do it at its peril. In hurting anybody 
the commission must stay within limits of what nature might have done. 
I recall some vague statements being made at the meeting in question. I do 
not think they were followed up in the commission because the proposition 
was not clearly formulated in that meeting and before we were able to deal 
with this point we were drawn off to another point. There is no agreement 
as to the levels, except for the fact that the commission must give all people 
affected the benefit of the conditions which would occur in nature and we 
must not do anything which would make it worse for any one than would 
have been the case in a state of nature. 

Q. In other words, if the hydro installations are finally completed, the 
riparian owners will not be in any worse position than they are today.—A. They 
will be in a much better position. I would not like to take the time up here, but 
-may I send you a copy of the commission’s order of the 29th of October? What 
I would like to say in brief here is, that, as I mentioned earlier, the problem 


of the lake levels and of the St. Lawrence power developments came to a focus | 


in the commission at the same time. We have no authority to do anything. 
about lake levels directly because all we have been asked by the governments 
to do is to study that aspect of the matter and make a report on it, but we had 
authority, complete authority, under the treaty to issue orders as to what 


should be done in the St. Lawrence, in respect to the power works and this 
we have done. 


_ Knowing what we wanted to do in respect to levels in the St. Lawrence — 
as in Lake Ontario in principle—it has been very clear what ought to be done— ~ 


~ 
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i not arithmetically, but in general principle we put into the St. Lawrence order 


_ 4 specification—a rigid specification of the purpose to be achieved in operating 


the regulating works that are to be built at Iroquois. We fixed the level for 
the sills of the gates and we fixed what the capacity for discharge would be, 


_ we fixed also that these works would be operated under a board which in due 


course would be created by the commission. That board of control would 


_ take into consideration the interests of the property owners all the way up the 


river to the Lake (Lake Ontario) and along its shores on both sides and up 


_ consideration in that part of this work. We have specified Method of Regulation 


Number five to which I have referred, as a starting point. ‘It will take a 
number of years to work the matter out finally and we have to hear a basis 
SO we can get on with it. We could not work a new method out now. 
It is the duty of the board of control to take Method of Regulation 


_ No. 5 and improve it and thus bring the Lake levels down. We do not see any 


reason why they should not be able to do this when our American friends join 


- us and name their entity and let us build these great works at Iroquois. Then 


for the first time in the history of this continent we would have means of doing 
_ what is necessary in regard to the levels in Lake Ontario. Until we have these 


_ works, we can have the finest ideas in the world on this subject but there is 


nothing we can do about it. 

Q. I am concerned about something in connection with the St. Lawrence 
waterway that no one has been able or willing to explain to me. I think ‘you 
will know the answer. I do hope you can give it to me. Time after time 
Canadians seem to be faced with some other legal or constitutional obstacle 


_ concerned for fear the United States would not join us on this undertaking 


_ because of the financial problem. I think the majority of Canadians are now 
fearful that the United States will get in on the project. The whole thing is 
reversed, and certainly as far as my part of the country is concerned they 


would like to see us go alone. They think the United States have had their 
_ chance to carry the ball and there is no reason why we should bring them back 


in the game at this stage; in other words that we should have the operation 


and control of that big project on our own. I think that goes as a matter of 
_ Canadian pride right now. Supposing we go in alone, what could the 
My Americans do either in New York State or by the federal authorities to stop 


is the case, just how far can they go? What if the Americans become contrary 


on the question and try to put some obstacles against us going through with 


_ this alone? How far can they go; what can they do? 


done on these things is a matter for the government, not for the Commission. 


© We are required to operate within the terms of the applications or references 


which we receive from the governments. We had the application on the St. 


ys 
‘ 
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Cornwall which will enable the ships to get up into that reach of the river 
and then these ships will be able to navigate through the channels which will 
largely have been excavated to provide for the flow of water for power. In 
planning our works through the engineering board we have been assured 
that the deepening of the channels to facilitate the extra flow for the purposes 
- of power is also in the best places to accommodate the shipping that will go 
through. In other words, we contemplate that once the power works are up 
the Canadian Government will have the right to add the navigation works 
on its own option. 

@. On its own option?—A. Yes. i 

@. We can snap our fingers at the Americans if we want to go on with 
the waterway ourselves?—-A. Yes. The only thing that stops us in building the 
waterway ourselves at the present time is the fact that Article III of the Treaty 
prevents us from putting an obstruction in the river which has the effect of 
raising water levels on the other side. Now, if the water levels are raised 
for the purpose of power as they will be by building the Barnhart Island 
dam, we have the right to add the navigation works, and not only have we the 
right to add these navigation works, but the United States Government—the 
government that we dealt with before the election—have made it a condition 
that even in building the power works Canada should add the navigation 
works. The difficulty, of course, is that while we have international authority 


to go on with the works at Barnhart Island and to make the related channel - 


excavations and the rest of it that is covered in the Commission’s order of the 
29th of October last, which is in absolute strict accordance with the treaty 
between Canada and the United States; it is simply an implementation of a 
treaty which is between the two countries; we are all clear except for one 
thing, and that is that we cannot proceed until the United States will say on 


their side who is to do the work and they are under obligation now, either © 


by action of the Federal Power Commission or by action of the Congress of 
the United States to say who will work with us in building these works and 
we cannot do anything until they do it. 

That is one line. Now as long as—and this is very important—as long 
as we do not operate by putting obstacles in the river in such a way as to 
contravene the terms of the treaty we have with the United States—the 


treaty of 1909—as long as we plan and do our work in such a way that we | 
do not raise levels on their side, we are privileged to do what we like. 4 
And, if it were found economically practical, we could take our existing — 


14-foot canal and enlarge it and re-open this system. Now, I am not saying 


that is the right thing to do. But, you asked this question what we could _ 


do about it. We can, of course, re-build that 14-foot canal if we can’t get 


it done in the preferred way. What we do about it is not for the 


commission to say, it is for the people and Government of Canada to decide. 


Q. As far as I can see New York State and the Federal Government of 
the United States have only one way they can really get into our hair on this 


thing and that is by not naming the entity that is going to act on the other 
side, and as you say, General, there is some moral and perhaps legal obligation — 


why they must do that under the terms of the treaty they have made. But, 


if this business of the entity—and I understand both private and public | 
enterprise is involved in a death grip battle— —A. There are three parties. — 


‘wah’ 


Q. Three parties to decide that. Supposing that it gets in the condition — 


where in a year the big seaport interests in the ‘United States add more 
fuel to the fire year by year they could, I suppose, if the courts did not work 


very fast, by never naming that entity stop the whole St. Lawrence seaway.— a 


A. That is the way it stands, but it would not stop us doing a side canal 
Supposing we were satisfied on the basis of engineering and economics. 
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; Q. But, that would leave the hydro power aspect out of the St. Lawrence 
_ development. completely, which I suppose would not be acceptable to this 
_ country.—A. That is not something one cares to contemplate. I think what is 
_ developing is the most sympathetic understanding and endeavour to do this 
_ thing in a sensible way between the two governments so that both governments 
~ may reap the full advantage of both power and navigation. 

* Q. General, it has not been the governments of the two countries who are 
_ in trouble on this thing; it is, as I see it, they have such a complicated means 
_ of trying to deal with us on this business that their government may be anxious 
' to get this St. Lawrence waterway through, but still they have courts, and 
eo between the states and federal authority and congress itself and 
committees, and the government may have the best intentions but the thing 
a held up. The government wants it to go through.—A. That is right. Ever 
_ since the Commission’s report was presented in 1921—the International Joint 


q Commission made the first report—this project has been through the hands of 


_ group after group and there is not a single case of an adverse report against 
i the project as a whole. There have been changes in detail but not in principle. 
_ There has been no Government in the United States in that long period, which 
has opposed it. Every government in the United States has in turn endorsed 
it the project and endeavoured to get it through. 


+ Q. But, we have not got it yet. 


“a By Mr. Bater: 

5 Q. I was going to ask the General; is it an engineering possibility to do 
_ what Canada wants to do without raising the water level on the American 
meide?—A. It is, but I would be a very rash man to say it is the right solution. 
~ One has got to look at this thing from the point of view of the cost and the point 
of view of what may be to some of us who were concerned with this thing 
more important than the power consideration, that is the traffic capacity. You 
see, if we can build this great dam—and it is not a big dam as things go; we 
have got bigger dams under contemplation elsewhere, dams which are even 
from the point of view of money half a dozen times greater. That is not the 
i point at all. The Barnhart Island dam is a perfectly straightforward structure. 
elt is big, true; there is a million horsepower unit to be constructed on each side 
_ and it raises the level by about 80 feet, but it is perfectly straightforward by 
engineering standards, and when it is up it is a very simple matter to add 
_ two locks. We have a place alongside Cornwall we can put them, and there is 
another place where the United States can also put locks. We have seen the 
° original estimates of the additional cost of putting locks on the Canadian side 
which was about $30,000,000. That figure has been very much cut down in 
the review our engineers have made of it. The more careful survey has 
“resulted in a very substantial saving. When you have the locks you can raise 
your shipping up and put it in a great long lake where it is easy to navigate. 
On a 27 foot basis we have very little dredging to do. The dredging will almost 
‘all be done by the power people in getting the increased channel sections they 
want to get the reduced velocity they require so as to get below the point 
where fragile ice will form. We are getting the good navigation of the open 
piver almost as a by-product and that makes a very cheap and very economic 
project. On the other hand, if we cannot do that, if they will not let us build 
the Long Sault or Barnhart dam, which raise the levels on the American side, 
_we then have to go into our own territory and dig a ditch, a long ditch, and it 
is going to cost us quite a bit of money. I do not like to give estimates without 
looking at my papers, but it is not fantastic. That is all I can say at this stage. 
It is a possibility as we see it. 

As far as the traffic capacity is concerned, it would be somewhat less than 
it would be in the preferred open river navigation, but still we han handle a lot 
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- McNaughton nowy sie . vd? te AAR ase seis 
Mr. FLEMING: I have a couple of very brief aeeiene to ask. a. 
Mr. Fraser: Mr. Green wanted to discuss the Columbia and ‘Kootenay 
_ Rivers. ‘ a 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be convenient to come ‘back on Thursday afters ii 
noon at 3.30? | P 


Agreed. . . : haar 
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- APPENDIX “A” 


_ SAMPLES OF THE TYPES OF PROGRAMS BROADCAST BY THE C.B.C.LS. 
f. TO THE COUNTRIES BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


(Submitted by Mr. Désy in relation to his Evidence of March 12, 1953.) 


Russian SEcTIon 


Transm.: CBC. Date: 19-12-1951. Time: 4:00 p.m. Broadcast No. 319. 
Script No. 473. ' 


WHAT THE SOVIET POLITICAL SCHOOL IS TAUGHT 
ABOUT DEMOCRACY. 


By A. STOCKER 


supposed to prepare their pupils for their professional life.’ From time to time 
_ the world outside the Iron Curtain has a chance of getting acquainted with 
_ what is taught in Soviet schools and draw its own observations from it. 

This time we have before us a radio talk in aid of students of the second 
- year of political ‘schools, entitled “The All-Union Communist Party of Bol- 
_ sheviks—The Guiding and Directing Force of Soviet Society”. This lengthy 
' article bears all the hallmarks of a typical Soviet propaganda product. It is 
full of meaningless, platitudes and—to put it delicately—incorrect statements, 
; particularly about political life in capitalist countries, i.e. those which are not 


: ‘The author’s description of the so-called “bourgeois” parties is particularly 
illuminating in this respect. It says: 

political parties. This is easy to understand. Every party is a political 
~ organization of one or another class, defending the interests of that class ina 
_ struggle against other classes. Bourgeois society is divided into hostile classes. 
_ Every class has its party. The struggle of the classes finds expression in the 
_ struggle of the parties... Although the bourgeois parties fight against one 
’ another, they all agree on one thing—their hatred of the working people...” 


It would be difficult to imagine a cruder misconstruction of what the 


subservient to the Moscow Politburo. 


a 


Classes have long ceased to exist in the West as separate and identifiable 
There is no more a “working class” in Canada, as there is any “petty - 


or “capitalist exploiters” as separate classes in 
the sense used by Marx as entities, hostile to each other. To have a reasonable 


Skilled, the office employee, the farmer and the university professor. Support 
of these categories alone would not be sufficient for any party to gain 
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overall majority and thus fulfil its highest ambition: the rule of the country 
through its Parliament and government. Moreover, since the working people 
form a considerable part, if not the majority of a nation, any party animated 4 
by hatred towards them would have a very short life. Devoid of the workers’ — 
at least partial support, it would wilt away in no time. Naturally any particular — 
party programme may and does appeal more to some people and less to others. © 
This variety of economic, political and social programmes of different parties Hl 
is the very basis of political life in any genuine, mature democracy. It affords | 
the people of possibility of choice among various forms of government and, at — 
the same time, constitutes a healthy guarantee against abuses by politicians who 
must always have in mind doing what is expected from them by their electors. al 
Otherwise they would lose their support and at the next election would find al 
themselves divested of their power. Let us not forget that in a free society of | 
democracies parties are organized by the people to suit their particular | 
ideological needs, to reflect their desires and to meet their tastes. To assume | 
that one political party with a rigid and rather abstract and antiquated at 
ideology could satisfy the 200 million Soviet citizens, is to insult these people 
by the very suggestion that they would be incapable of finding other ideas more 
to their satisfaction. It is quite clear to us why no Soviet propagandist would © 
ever admit the truth of such a characteristic. That would be as bad as saying © 
that Karl Marx was wrong in his analysis of the development of the capitalist — 
society. Moreover, admission that Western political parties, other than Com-_ 
munist may have the protection of interests of the working people as one of 
their principles, would automatically destroy the chief Communist raison dere 
based on the alleged needs of defence of the workers against the hatred of them 
by the bourgeois society. ‘se 
What is then the Soviet way, which is supposed to be so much better, so 
much more superior than that of the “capitalist countries’? . ;| 
The author of the article says: ‘““The Communist Party has become the only | 
party of the Soviet people. There is no basis in the Soviet country for the | 
‘ 


mae a aa 


| 


, 


existence of several parties.” et 

The first sentence is obviously right. The author, of course, does not | 
elaborate how it “has become” the only party—through treachery, ruthles 2 
extermination of real and potential opponents, purges and deportations. Bu Ms 
the’second sentence acquires a particular meaning to any attentive listener: i | 
By stating that there is no basis in the Soviet country for the existence of 
several parties, the author involuntarily admits that any even most remote 
chance of establishing another party in the Soviet Union has been liquidated. 
Political life in that country must be centered in the monopolistic Communist 
party, whether anybody likes it or not. That this is a direct denial of the | 
principle of democratic freedom or choice is something that does not cause an | 
headache at the Kremlin. | 

Perhaps this single, monopolistic Communist party in the Soviet Union 
does something to warrant the whole system being called the “new democracy”? 

An answer to this may be found in the following part of the article: “ 
any sector of Socialist building the Soviet people experience the wise and fir 
guidance of the party...” and: “the party organs realize the party line throu 
state and public organizations. These organizations, consisting of tens — 
millions of people, accept the guidance of the Bolshevik party and carry out its 
policy because the working people of our country have learned from person ‘a 
experience that the Bolshevik party is their reliable leader, guide and teacher.” 

Wise and firm guidance... reliable leader, guide and teacher... the 
few words alone are quite sufficient to dispel any remaining doubts one 
have had about this type of “democracy”. In the free nations of the w 
a party must be a servant of the people if it wants to call itself democra 
It must be molded into a shape desired by its members and it must follow 
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their wishes. Admittedly, there are in the Western democracies a few parties 
y of the type described above, i.e. based on “leading, guiding and teaching” of 
' its members. They are never very strong. Any idea or submission to a “firm 
_ guidance”, no matter how really wise, is so abhorrent to most of the members 
‘ of our democratic communities that only politically illiterate individuals or 
a unscrupulous persons join them. At any rate, these parties are always recognized 
- for what they are and never referred to as “democratic”. The essence of 


hat anyone can and must think 
d formulas of any ‘wise leader 
_ and teacher”, “Coryphaeus of science” and “sun of the peoples’’. Calling this 
: on the Soviet people by the Krem- 


i hat word and a travesty so obvious 
1 that practically nobody in the West fails to see through it. 


To all this we should add that even this monopolistic and in many other 
y respects privileged Bolshevik party of the Soviet Union within itself does not 
_ enjoy any substantial democratic freedom. The party bosses are not elected or 
i e themselves, whether the rank and file approves of 
_ them or not. Can anyone imagine, for instance, an annual party conference 
4 in Tadjikistan passing a vote of non-confidence to Comrade Stalin and demand- 
_ ing his dismissal? Or some RAY—or KRAYKOM expressing its dissatisfaction 
"with the work of Comrade Beria? Of course not. In the Soviet Ynion only 
i, party secretary Stalin may dispose of any of his Politburo lieutenants and 
Ms only Premier Stalin may dismiss Comrade Stalin from his post. That has 


- nothing in common with democracy, that is plain dictatorship, no matter by 
_ what name it is called. 


w < 
a RUSSIAN SECTION 


e Transm.: CBC. Date: 3-12-1951. Time: 4.00 p.m. 
Bi Broadcast No. 303. Script No. 446. 


CANADA AND THE CROWN 


By Prof. J. R. MALLory 


if _ Monarchy is the one institution which we in Canada share with other 
"countries, which are members of the Commonwealth. The King is not a 


_ functionary who retains any political power. But the King remains as the 
_ recognized symbol of the things which all Co 


gh the pattern of parliamentary 
_ institutions. The strength of this belief is shown by the fact that when India 


_ gained her political independence, the Indian people wished to continue in free 
BB sociation with the other Commonwealth countries. The way in which the 
_ Indian government stated its formal and voluntary attachment to the Common- 
_ wealth was by its declared recognition of the British Crown as the symbol of 
_ the unity of purpose of the Commonwealth. 
e What is the precise function of the institution o 
“of free government? All political societies need som 
- common unity, to give heart to their people by a gre 
 ©672369—33 


f monarchy in our system. 
€ means of expressing their 
at affirmation of their unity 
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and strength. In this way the citizen is reminded of the great purposes and 
united strength of the political society to which he belongs. ! 
One of the ways in which human freedom has grown through the ages 
has been through man gaining greater rational control over himself and his 
environment. But these great demonstrations of the unity of the.group draw ‘ 
heavily on the emotions of the people. We know that it is possible for un- 
scrupulous political leaders in other countries to use mass demonstrations to — 
corrupt the judgment of their people and thus. to retain support for themselves ~ 
and their selfish policies. a 
Under our system the King no longer has any political power. He is above ~ 
party and above the disputes of political fractions. He does not entertain any — 
ambition to use his position for political power or personal advantage. Thus ~ 
our people are able to satisfy their need for colourful demonstration ‘without © 
these things being exploited for selfish purposes by political leaders. 
Under our system of government the persons who possess real political — 
authority are quite distinct in the public mind from the monarchy. The Prime 
Minister and his cabinet are plain, ordinary men whose right to govern is judged ~ 
calmly by the people in.a time and manner which is quite distinct from their 
times of emotional affirmation of loyalty. The right of our leaders to exercise 
political power is something which they have to defend by reasoned debate and 
discussion. In the realm of practical political decision we try to create the 
conditions of calm and rational decision. In this way we have a true govern— 
ment by the people in which the people make a reasoned choice of which of 
two possible governments they prefer. This is very different from the kind 
of system in which the people have no real choice because they are only con~ 
fronted with one party at election times, and that party gains popular approval ’ 
by whipping up the emotions of the people instead of appealing to their common 
sense. E 
One of the reasons why we believe that the people do not really govern in 
the Soviet Union is that the Soviet leaders, instead of encouraging the peoples 
of the Soviet Union to be rational and sensible in making political decisions, 
use the technique of mass hysteria, perfected by Hitler, to retain their hold 
over the people. In the Soviet Union it is the actual political leaders whe : 
arrange to become the objects of public adulation, and who deliberately cultivate 
mass enthusiasm instead of a rational discussion of their acts. a 
Because the Soviet leaders obviously believe that constant manipulation 
of the emotional enthusiasm of the people helps to keep them in power, they 
resort to ludicrous devices to gain more and more mass adulation. This is 
strikingly evident in the way in which Stalin himself is represented to the 
peoples of the Soviet Union as an intellectual giant of unearthly powers. 3 
Not only is Stalin depicted as the embodiment of all political wisdom, but 
he is also presented as a master of all the other human arts as well. ~ Since 
he is the political ruler of the country, it is at least appropriate—even if 
inaccurate—to depict Stalin as a skilful politician and statesman. But this is 
not enough. He must be the final word on artistic and literary criticism. If he 
does not like a painting, then, according to the logic of the Soviet propagandists, 
that picture must be bad art. He must also read all the books written in ihe 
Soviet Union in order to tell the writers whether they are writing great 
literature or trash. Not only this, but he must pose as knowing more mathe- 
matics than the mathematical genius who has devoted his life to that difficult 
subject, and more about biology than the serious scientist in his laboratory. — 
All of these preposterous devices would not be believed for ten minutes 
by any reasonably educated Soviet citizen, if he were ever allowed to th 
for himself. But they are part of the necessary devices for smothering tt 
slightest criticism of a dictatorial regime. 4 
We do not find it necessary to believe that our Royal Family corals he 
greatest living political thinkers or scientific geniuses. We do not have ‘te 
ia 
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_ make ourselves ridiculous in the eyes of the world, because we pretend to 
4 believe things of that kind. We do not find it necessary to believe that just 
because the King is the symbol of unity in our political system, that he should 
f possess powers more appropriate to a god than a man. Ours is a government 
_ of men by men, in which the right to govern can be peacefully transmitted 
' from one holder to another. This peaceful and orderly change of government 
_ is possible because we do not invest our leaders with emotional adulation so 
i that the people are no longer able to judge them calmly. Our system of govern- 
ment is based on the belief that the people can govern themselves. 


_ RUSSIAN SECTION. 
Transm.:. CBC. ‘Date: 30/12/1951. Time: 4:00 p.m. 
Broadcast No. 329. Script No. 432. 


BOURGEOIS, NATIONALISM IN THE U.S.S.R. 


By Victor FRANK 


Voice I: In the last few months, the term “bourgeois nationalism” has, 
once again, been cropping up frequently in the Soviet press. ‘Bourgeois 
“Nationalists” are said to have been “unmasked” in the Ukraine, in Trans- 
caucasia, in the Baltic Republics, in Central Asia—in short, in all or nearly 
all non-Russian republic. In the Ukraine the poet Sosyura is said to have 
written a “harmful” poem, “Love the Ukraine”. In Azerbajdjan the historian 
Gusseynov has “distorted” the cultural history of Transcaucasian peoples; in 
Kazakstan “crude distortions” of literature and history have been committed. 

What is the fuss, in fact, about? How was it that ideological views, 
inherent in the bourgeois society, have now cropped up in a society based on 
‘Socialism? ‘How could all these “bards obedient only to Odin’s voice” become 
guilty of heresy? 

The answer is simple enough. Neither Sosyra nor Gusseynov, nor Bekh- 
Makhanoy in Kazakstan have changed their views. They write—or, rather 
have been writing until recently—exactly in the same vein in which all 
orthodox Soviet propagandists, writers, poets, historians and philosophers have 
been writing for decades. And that is, precisely, what they are guilty of. It 
was not they who changed, it was the line taken in the center; “the bards” 
simply failed to adjust themselves in good time to the new pronouncements of 
the Odin in the Kremlin. 

; Since the war, the concept of bourgeois nationalism has been thoroughlv 
revised. It may be easier to illustrate this development by a concrete example. 
Let us have a glance at Kazakstan, a republic where, in the last few weeks, 
ideological problems have assumed a particularly acute form. The point at 
issue there is the assessment of certain aspect of 19th century history. In 
short, the problem is, how to treat the struggle waged by the Kazaks against 
Tsarist Russia in the last century? 

-. Before the war, the official treatment of this problem was quite unam- 
biguous. If we look up the article on the Kazak SSR in the “Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia” (ed. 1937), for instance, we find this: 

Voice II: “The submission to Russian suzerainty by the Khans of the 
‘Minor’ and ‘Medium’ Hordes called for great unrest in the Kazak steppes. The 
Kazaks were finally cowed into submission by means of forces based on the 
fortress of Orenburg. The legend assiduously spread by Kazak bourgeois 
lationalists, according to which the Kazak people “voluntarily” accepted 
Wussian suzerainty, is, of course, a blatant lie”. 
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Voice I: Let us keep this in mind: it was a sign of bourgeois nationalism — 
in 1937 to assert that the Kazaks had sh Russian suzerainty over their 
own free will. 


The Encyclopedia went on to say: 


Voice II: “. . . several rebellions flared up against the colonial looting 
practiced by Tsarism. The Kazak masses had to fight not only against Tsarism, ~ 
but also against the feudal and tribal top layer of their society which had gone 
over to the side of Tsarism. One of the rebellions was that led by Kenesary 
Kasimon (1836-1847). All these rebellions were quite spontaneous and, in all 
cases, the Tsarist government lent its support to the Kazak Khans.” 


Voice I: Thus, the following picture emerges: Tsarism grabs Kazakstan by ~ 
brute force. The toiling masses offer desperate resistance, while the Khans ~ 
and other feudal leaders betray their nation and collaborate with Tsarism. 

That is how the history of most constituent republics was expounded before ~ 
the war. 4 

During and after the war, however, deep-going spiritual changes occurred - 
in the country, changes which the Communist party leaders perforce had to ~ 
take into account. The heroic struggle waged by the Russian people for their 
native land, a struggle which was eventually crowned by the complete rout of B 
the foreign invaders, brought about an elemental growth of patriotism. But, ~ 
whatever official propaganda might say, this patriotism was not “Soviet” or ~ 
“Socialist”; it was Russian, pure and simple. An outburst of Russian patriotism 
or nationalism, however, is a development pregnant with complications in a . 
multi-national empire. The Great-Russians are now not only allowed, they — 
are encouraged to be proud of their past. “The gatherers of the Russian lands”, | 
like Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great, have joined the Russian pantheon. 
The expansion of the Romanov Empire in the 19th century is no longer ~ 

condemned unconditionally. e 

Evidently, the process of re-assessment had to affect the resistance move- a 
ments against Tsarism. Stenka Razin and Pugachev have not been disowned 
yet, but even they are treated much more coolly; rebels against the state—even © : 
the Tsarist state—are not very popular in the Soviet Union. However, both ~ 


on that account... Much worse is the case of Shamil in the Caucasus or of” 
Kasymov in the Kazak steppes. They are now deemed to have perpetrated a 
grave crime by having fought against the incorporation of their countries into 
Russia. A 
According to the latest official version of history, the mass of the people , 
were always and everywhere clamouring for incorporation into the Russian é 
Empire. It was only the feudal leaders, reactionaries:and hirelings of foreign 
capital who fought against Russia. 4 
On December 26 last, ‘Pravda’ carried a sate eh article under the 
heading “For a Marxist- ‘Leniaist Elucidation of Certain Problems of Kazak ~ 
History”. It served as a signal for an ideological “re-orientation” in the whole 
of Central Asia. Let us quote a few passages from this notable article. 
“Pravda” criticised the Kazak historian Bekhmakhanov and said: a 


Voice II: “In the 19th century, the toiling Kazaks were vitally ‘titer 
in Kazakstan’s adherence to Russia—Kazakstan’s union with Russia had a 
profoundly progressive importance—Kenesary Kasymov’s rebellion was a reac- 
tionary, feudalist and nationalist movement of Kazak nobility which cut right 
across the hopes of the progressive part of Kazak society.” i 


Voice I: And quite recently, in October of this year, the first Secretary of 
the Kazak Communist Party’s Central Committee, Shea ae went as far 
as to say: . 
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Voice II: “For a very long period, bourgeois nationalists used to ignore, 
q quite intentionally, the progressive importance of Kazakstan’s voluntary 
adherence to Russia’’. 


: Voice I: To recapitulate: who was dubbed a “bourgeois nationalist” before 
_ the war? Reply: a man who dared to assert that Kazakstan had joined Russia 
2 voluntarily. And who is dubbed a “bourgeois nationalist” now? A man who 
_ dares to deny that Kazakstan had joined Russia voluntarily. In 1937, Stalin’s 
' disciples stated that Kazakstan and other territories were incorporated into the 
g Russian Empire by force. In 1951, they state that the peoples of these terri- 
. tories joined the Empire of their own free will. 

It is a difficult task to be a historian, it is a well-nigh impossible task to 
’ be a decent person in the U.S.S.R. No wonder that there are people in the 
ef Ukraine, in Transcaucasia and in Central Asia, who, from time to time, slip 
4 back into what they were taught in their young years in the universities and 
f party schools. They were taught then to be proud of their peoples’ past, of 
_ their heroic struggle against the foreign invaders. (And, it’s no good denying: 
- in the 19th century, the foreign invaders were Russian). Nowadays, however, 
_ they are told to present these invaders as their liberators and their national 
' heroes as traitors, reactionaries and hirelings of foreign capitalists. 

i No wonder, too, that the whole state and party machinery in Kazakstan is 
- out of order. A number of prominent officials have lost or may be losing their 
jobs. They include men like the two secretaries of the Kazak Communist 
_ Party’s Central Committee Shayakhmetov and Omarov, the Prime Minister 
_ Undasynov, the President of the Kazak Academy of Sciences Satpayev and 
X, others. The fifth congress of the Kazak Communist Party is due to meet in 
_ December and will, no doubt, thresh out the problems mentioned in this talk. 
fe The Soviet Union is a multi-national state. To try and build up its life 
4 and ideology on the basis of a lop-sided glorification of only one nation (even 
_ if the most powerful and civilized of the lot) is a policy which may lead to the 
_ disintegration of the state. The peoples of the USSR have much in common, 
- not least all those difficulties and hardships which they have shared in the past. 
Russians, Ukrainians, Georgians and Kazaks alike went through the Revolution, 
the Civil War, the Collectivization the Industrialization, the German War. The 
memory of hardships shared is a firm mortar. But the new, crudely nation- 
~ alist policy now imposed on non-Russian peoples by Moscow, is introducing a 
_ destructive element and strengthens the centripetal forces inherent in every 
multi-national state. 

y Our listeners, particularly those of Russian origin, may do worse than think 
_ over this problem. And we shall return to it in one of our next commentaries. 


_ CZECHOSLOVAK SECTION 
: November 14th, 1951. 
Broadcast No. 2174. 


i WHY THEY FORBADE YOU TO REMEMBER THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
; INDEPENDENCE: DAY ; 


L. VANTOCH (Free-lance writer) 


The Czech papers published on October 28th arrived here in Canada. only 
_a few days ago. If today we once more refer to this day it is because while 
looking at these newspapers we remember those special October 28th issues 
as they were published before the war, in the free and blooming Czechoslovakia 
which your present masters now order you to forget. 
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We have before us the Rudé Pravo of October 28th 1951. Except for that 
date on the mast head there is nothing in the paper to indicate that it was 
published on the day of national liberation. Not a single line, not the slightest 
reference to the significance of this most important national holiday. As if 
30 years of Czechoslovak history had simply disappeared, swallowed by the 
abyss of human forgetfulness. The communist party line decrees that the 
28th of October should be eliminated from the calendar, the editors obediently 
bow their heads and bend over their typewriters; the result: an empty blast 
for the pages of Rudé Pravo: this is the sixth anniversary of the nationalization 
of industry. The editors obediently undermine the memory of Masaryk, 
obediently they open the drawers of their desks to pull out those slogans 
glorifying the great Gottwald. Well, of course. Anniversary of the nationaliza- | 
tion of industry. This is familiar ground. The fingers automatically hammer 
out those worn out phrases about the paradise of the working people and of 
their gratefulness to the glorious leader of all nations. More and more, louder 
and louder. The order reads: “drown out those memories, extinguish those 
remaining sparks of national consciousness.” 

There are days, however, when these sparks become mighty flames, in spite 
of the efforts of those master propagandists who today rule Czechoslovakia. 
There are days when fresh memories open up like wounds inflamed from the 
salt of lies about yesterday’s misery and today’s paradise. The more mud 
Rudé Pravo slings at the name of Thomas Masaryk on the day of the fulfilment 
of his life’s work, the clearer his wise and sensitive face appears in our memory, 
and the eternal words “Truth will prevail” reverberate so much the louder. 

During the German occupation October 28th was a day of quiet and defiant 
expression of belief in national unity, the day when a few flowers laid on the — 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier made the fully armed Germans shudder with 
fear. j 

Today Czechoslovakia is not occupied by a foreign foe, however. Today’s a 
Secret police, unlike the German Gestapo, knows its victims and their mentality, — 
is capable of finding out their intentions before they were realized, makes ~ 
arrests for a mere casual motion of the hand, a fleeting expression in the 
victim’s face. No wonder, therefore that on October 28th of this year the 
people obediently celebrated the sixth anniversary of the nationalization of 
industry. Mechanically you applauded the empty phrases of those ministers a 
who talked about overfulfilment of the production plan; with due enthusiasm | 
you even welcomed the German Pieck whose name appeared in the Czech press" Um 
precisely on that 28th of October, perhaps as a warning to those who still — 


may want to remember the names Masaryk and Benes on this day of national — 
liberation. 4 


Planning is the cornerstone of the communist system. Even that conscious 
and wilful distortion of the past is based on a plan. Unlike the economic five- i 
year plan, however, this is a plan never talked or written about, but it is so- 
much the more effective. Its purpose is nothing but the final and complete 
subordination of your will and of your thoughts to the orders of the Party. 
As long as memories of the past are alive in the mind of a single one of you, 
as long as the 28th of October represents to anyone of you a symbol of national — 
pride, this secret plan of your present masters has not been fulfilled to one” - 
hundred percent. 

Why is it so important to the communists that you should lose not cue . 
your personal and national pride but that you should also forget that you ever — 


had it, that you should cease to understand the very meaning of “freedom” u 
and “nation’’? i" 
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This question has perhaps best been answered by George Orwell in his 
: book “1984” in which he describes a world ruled by communist dictatorship. 
Orwell writes: ; 
“The alternation of the past is necessary for two reasons, one of which 
_ is subsidiary and so to speak precautionary. The subsidiary reason is that the 
_ party member like the proletarian, tolerates present-day conditions partly 
- because he has no standard of comparison. He must be cut off from the past, 
4 just as he must be cut off from foreign countries, because it is necessary for 
_ him to believe that he is better off than his ancestors and that the average 
_ level of material comfort is constantly rising. But by far the more important 
reason for the readjustment of the past is the need to safeguard the infallibility 
_ of the Party. Speeches, statistics and records of every kind must be constantly 
brought up to date in order to show the predictions of the Party were 
_ always right. No chance in doctrine or in political alignment can ever be 
admitted. For to change one’s mind or even one’s policy is a confession of 
_ weakness. Thus history is continuously rewritten. This day-to-day falsifica- 
_ tion of the past is as necessary to the stability of the regime as the work of 
» repression and espionage”. 
£ Orwell has projected the action of his book into the future, for he wrote 
it as a warning to the Western world. Should it ever come into the hands of 
people behind the Iron Curtain, in your hands for instance—which unfortun- 
ately seems very unlikely—you would recognize in it a frighteningly true 
_ picture of the surroundings in which you have been trying to live and breathe 
- for the past three and‘one half years. \ 
Fortunately there are still countries where the past has not been blotted 
te out as yet. That is why we today, in the middle of November refer again to 
October 28th, to remind you that among Czechoslovaks abroad the memory 
and glorious tradition of Masaryk live on. All the Czechoslovak organizations 
in Canada, the USA, Great Britain and in the rest of the free world have 
celebrated October 28th in the traditional fashion: sincerely without pomp, 
as we used to celebrate it in Czechoslovakia prior to the era of loudspeakers 
in the streets, of secret police, when everybody was allowed to express his real 
thoughts and feelings. 
Two weeks later we here in the West celebrated yet another day, 
November 11th a day not too dissimilar in significance to October 28th. It 
marks the end of the world war I and on this day we in Canada remember 
the dead of both world wars. It is a quiet, thoughtful day; people wear red 
; poppies in their lapels, artificial flowers manufactured by disabled veterans as 
a memento of the sufferings war carries in its wake. Your press is full of the 
 West’s war-mongering and of the love for peace of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 
Perhaps it is a mistake that we here in the West do not believe in blaring 
out such truisms as: war is nonsensical, people may be forced into it, but no 
“sane person would consciously try to bring it about, November 11th is a day 
of peace. We call it “Remembrance Day” and every woman remembering her 
-dead husband or son, every man recalling again the horrors of the trenches, 
‘gives thanks for peace and prays that these horrors may never again be 
Trepeated. 
4 October 28th—day of national liberation, November lith—day of: peace. 
‘This significance of both these days most likely are overshadowed by the 
‘spectacular celebration of the Soviet October Revolution in Czechoslovakia. 
On this day no doubt special editions of newspapers are being published, you 
have to march through illuminated streets, loudspeakers blare from every 
corner and public speakers outdo each other in eloquence. But when you come 
home in the evening and sit quietly at your radios to learn from foreign news- 
casts what the world is really like, then only each one of these three days 
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appears in its true prospective. October 28th, the day of national liberation, — 
November 11th, the day of peace and Remembrance will remain the symbols 4 
of your hopes and longings long after the eulogies of the Red Army and its — 
glorious leader have been forgotten. 


CZECHOSLOVAK SECTION 
Date: November 18, 1951. Broadcast No.: 2178. 


LIQUIDATION OF THE GREEK-CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Dr. IVAN BUINA 


News of the forced liquidation of the Greek Catholic Church in Slovakia — 
went practically unnoticed amidst the turbulent events of last year. Only - 
Vatican radio dealt extensively with this question and sharply criticized the ~ 
liquidation of this last bastion of the Greek-Catholic Church in Europe. 


Let us look first what methods the communists used against the churches ~ 
in the USSR. When they first came to power they proclaimed the necessity ~ 
of destroying religion and religious feeling of any kind. Church property ~ 
_was confiscated. The members of the hierarchy were killed or deported to ~ 
Siberia. Church buildings were changed into communist party clubs, movie ~ 
houses or even into headquarters of anti-religious societies. An intensive © 
propaganda carried on from mouth to mouth, in the press and on the radio, ei 
and other drastic measures were designed to guarantee a complete success e 
of this anti-religious campaign. 


This fight against the church and against religion lasted many years. * 
Even though the churches had to disappear as organized units, religious belief 7 
and feeling survived and became the only consolation of the very religious © 
masses of the Soviet population. Realizing that their fight against religion ~ 
was not successful, the communists changed their tactics. They realized that © 
if would be more opportune to tolerate the church provided that it can be 
exploited for their own purposes. That is why after years of persecution the 
communists suddenly decreed a tolerant attitude towards religious problems. 
This should in no way be interpreted as generosity or granting of freedom. ~ 
These tactics were as Machiavellian and calculating as those used in all com- 
munist undertakings. The orthodox bishops and priests are docile servants of 
the Bolshevik regime. They instruct their faithful in Marxism-Leninism, — 
It is obvious that this situation is far more advantageous for the regime and — 
for atheism than had been the era of persecution of the church. ‘s 


While the Bolsheviks thus managed to enslave the Orthodox church, all : 
other Christian churches, including the Greek-Catholic Church in the Ukraine, 


were liquidated since they were unable to give the regime sufficient proof of 4 
their servility. a 


Communist methods everywhere are adapted to the momentary require-— 
ments of a given situation. They never abandon their final goal but where 
they cannot achieve it in one stroke they are satisfied in reaching their goal 
step by step. They usurp power in stages until they are undisputed masters. 
The Russian Orthodox Church is a classical example. The communists were 
unable to liquidate religious belief, so they tolerate the church for the time 
being and put it into their service. The Church in the USSR has become on 
of the factors which guarantee the power and victory of communism. 


\ 
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The methods used in the USSR are copied by all communist parties sub- 


_ servient to Moscow. The first satellite country where the communists achieved 
_ complete liquidation of one church was Roumania. As early as 1947 they felt 
_ strong enough in that country to undertake the liquidation of the Greek- 


Catholic Church. Nothing expressed the scheming character of the communists 
better than the slogan they coined before they decided on the actual liquidation 


) of that church. 


The Greek-Catholic Church, recognizing the Vatican’s jurisdiction, 
originated towards the end of the 17th century and was the result of protracted 


- negotiations between Roumanian church representatives of Transylvania and 


the Holy See. At that time the entire Roumanian nation belonged to the 
Greek-Orthodox Church. Transylvania was inhabited by Roumanians, who 
formed the most.numerous group, by Magyars, Sekels and German colonists. 


The Magyars, Germans and Sekels gradually took over all political power. 


The Roumanians, though they were in the majority, had no political rights. 
They were “populus servorum”’, a nation of slaves. Only the Magyars, Germans 
and Sekels were nations in the political sense of the word. They alone had 
any say in the destiny of Transylvania. 


During that, for the Roumanian people so tragic time, a few Roumanian 


_ bishops, aware of the hopeless situation in which their nation had found itself, 


: came to the conclusion that papal protection would be the best guarantee 
_ of a better future for their people. Thus around 1700 they founded the Greek- 
_ Catholic church recognizing papal jurisdiction. With a few exceptions this 


church has maintained intact the entire dogmatic system of the Orthodox 


_ Church and has also preserved the custom of holding all religious ceremonies 


in the mother tongue of the faithful. 
This new church grew fast not only in Transylvania, but also in old 


? Roumania, particularly in Moldavia, Galicia, Bukovina, in the Ukraine, in 
_ Hungary and in Slovakia. It remained strongest, of course, in Transylvania, 
_ where it counts about 2 million members. The Vatican supported this church 


and a special theological seminary for the Greek-Catholic Church was founded 


y in Rome. Rome’s influence made itself felt strongly during the subsequent 
_ 200 odd years. Greek-Catholic Roumanians were more erudite, more nationally 
. conscious and materially better off than their Orthodox brethren. 


As we said before, the Greek-Catholic Church was founded in an effort 


- to guarantee to the Roumanian nation the protection and support of the Holy 
See and thus their political rights and a better future. When the Roumanian 
communists prepared for the liquidation of that church they declared that the 


_ conditions which had existed in 1700 were not valid now, since the Roumanian 
_ nation not only enjoyed full political rights and freedoms but had its own state, 


and the Greek-Catholics therefore should return into the fold of the mother- 
church, the Orthodox Church. The resistance evoked by this campaign among 


_ Greek-Catholic churchmen was mercilessly suppressed by deportations of 
_ bishops and priests. However, a few traitors among the Greek-Catholic clergy 


were willing to lend a helping hand in the rape of their own church. These 


_-so-called patriotic clergymen were released from prison and preached the 
_ return to the Orthodox church. So-called “action committees of the faithful” 


completed the task by voting at “spontaneous” meetings for separation from 


Rome. 


After having accomplished their goal in Roumania the communists in 


Hungary embarked on the same road. It is obvious that Hungary had reached 


- the required degree of communist development two years later than Roumania. 
_ The Greek-Catholic Church in Hungary was numerically weak and so its 
é Bee ation was accomplished without major difficulties. 
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Czechoslovakia was last in line. There only in 1950 did the communist 
masters dare to deprive the Greek-Catholic majority of Eastern Slovakia of the 
church of their choice. The methods they used were roughly the same as those 
which had ‘proved so successful in Roumania and Hungary. And in Slovakia 
_too, traitors arose, so-called patriotic priests willing to do the work of Judas. 

Thus disappeared from among the Churches in Czechoslovakia one which 
had been the moral and religious source of strength for hundreds of thousands 
of religious Slovaks, the Greek-Catholic Church. And thus the communists 
in these three countries got rid of a chureh which was very well organized. 
More than two and one half million Roumanians, Magyars and Slovaks were 
left without religious leaders. The subjugation of the souls of these people 
is only a question of time for the communists. 


The Holy See is a formidable opponent of Marxism and so the masses 
which recognize the Pope as the head of their church represent an important 
obstacle to communism. There seems to be peace at the moment, resistance 
has been broken, bishops, priests and thousands of faithful suffer in communist 
concentration camps. Great masses of Greek-Catholics without their consent, 
have become members of the Orthodox church overnight. They are entitled 
to practise this religion; but for how long? The communist patriarch in Moscow 


has become the religious head :of the former Greek-Catholics in Slovakia. ~ 


But this is only a temporary arrangement on the way of total communist 
suppression. The Greek-Catholic Church has been liquidated, the others are 
temporarily tolerated but they must serve their communist masters. In the 
communist paradise nobody is allowed to believe in God. Religious faith 
is too dangerous a competition to dialectic materialism. Christian faith 
represents the spirit, humanism—communism represents matter which cannot 


win as long as humanity believes in spiritual values and ideals. That is why 
the communists, to ensure their ultimate victory, enslave the human soul step E 
by step, deprive the people of their faith and force the churches to serve them. — . 


Once these services will not be required—the last phase of communist develop- 
ment—all churches and religion will be banned. ; 


CZECHOSLOVAK SECTION 
Date: September 17th, 1951. Broadcast No: 2116 


SOVIET TERMINOLOGY—CO-EXISTENCE 


By W. SCHMOLKA 


It is an old Marxist-Leninist maxim that to achieve the aims of Communism 
the end justifies the means. While the principal aim, namely, the crushing 


of the capitalist system all over the world, remains unchanged, the policies ; 


designed to achieve this aim may vary from case to case and from time to 


time. These variations may be so drastic at times that short term policies are 
adopted which seem to be in direct contradiction to the final aim. One of — 
these devices of convenience is the periodically re-occurring Communist claim 
that a peaceful co-existence between the Communist and the capitalist world 4 


is ‘possible. It is this claim which accounts for the strange ups and downs in 
the relationship between the Communist and the free world. 


We have shown in several talks in this series that in Soviet terminology 7 


words do not always mean what they indicate. Since we are right now going 


through a period where the Soviet rulers and their various satellites and ~ 
mouthpieces do not miss a single opportunity to convince the West that a 


=> 
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_ peaceful co-existence is possible, it may be advisable to examine what exactly 
~ the Soviet rulers mean by co-existence and why they are at present engaged 
- in a campaign designed to make the West believe in their peaceful intentions. 


On the international, as well as on the domestic scene, Communists have 
_ always been known for pursuing their aims recklessly and for giving in 
2 temporarily only if the odds were weighted against them too heavily. We need 
to quote here only examples from recent history. The tremendous expansion 
. of Soviet territory and of the Soviet sphere of influence during and after 
World War II was accomplished at a time when the free world was either pre- 
occupied with other matters or exhausted, so that Soviet imperialism was in 
_ a position to subdue country after country without a serious risk of major 
) complications. However, when after the coup in Czechoslovakia the West 
realized that it must either make a stand or perish and consequently concluded ~ 
_ a strong defensive alliance, those responsible for formulating Communist world 
_ policy decided that the time had come to change the tune, but not the final 
goal. Suddenly the old standby, the possibility of co-existence between Com- 
munism and capitalism started re-appearing in the Communist vocabulary all 
over the world. 

Remarks to that effect made occasionally by Lenin, Stalin and other 
~ Communist bigwigs in the past, were taken out of mothballs, dusted off and 
' presented to the world as proof of the Soviet government’s peaceful aims of 
_ long standing. What was conveniently omitted, however, was the fact that 
_ these peaceful declarations of the Soviet leaders in the past were made under 
_ similar circumstances as prevailing today, namely on occasion when the Com- 
_ munists were unwilling, for the moment, to take any major risks and were, 
iS therefore, prepared to lie low. Also, conveniently forgotten were the much 
more important basic and long-term policies laid down by these same Com- 
munist leaders, policies which declare the crushing of the capitalist system 
_ and the final conquest of the world by Communism to be one of the basic aims 
- of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist policy. The fact that they have also declared 
~ occasional and temporary appeasement of the world a necessary expedient, can 
_ hardly contribute to the West’s belief in their sincerity when they hold out 
_ the olive branch of peace. 


ies Seen in this light, the word “co-existence” assumes a new meaning. It 
4 simply indicates that the men in the Kremlin have realized that the free world 
_ at present has reached a state of vigilance which would make any further 
_ imperialist adventures uncomfortably risky. Their immediate aim, therefore, 
is to lull the free world into a sense of false security, while they themselves 
_ would use that breathing spell of diminished international tension to built up 
_ their own strength. Once both these short term aims would be accomplished, 
the time would be ripe for the next blow. 

| All we have to do to satisfy ourselves as to the correctness of our thinking, 
is to examine the reasons put forward by the Communist propaganda machine 
_ to explain the desirability of what they call co-existence, between the two 
_ systems. They claim, that peaceful and friendly relations, mutual trade and 
exchange of cultural and scientific information is not only possible but 
necessary to achieve economic stability and higher living standards in both 
’ camps, i.e. also in what they call the capitalist world. On the other hand, 
_ their basic philosophy and policy pledges the Communists to work for the 
_ destruction of this world. Why then should they be interested in even a 
_ temporary economic stabilization and improvement of living standards in the 
_ countries where that same system prevails, which they abhor so much and 
_ which they are pledged to destroy sooner or later? That such desire can only 
S be a temporary expedient, is only too obvious from this comparison of present 
| day propaganda and basic Communist policy. 
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Summing up, the only interpretation we can find for the word “co- 
existence” as used by Communist, is this: while the West is strong and vigilant — 
it can reasonably hope to be left alone, i.e. to “co-exist”? with the Communist — 
camp. As soon as this vigilance is relaxed and strength gives way to weakness, 
the word “co-existence” will conveniently disappear once more from the 
Communist vocabulary. The West has learned its lesson the hard way’and is, © 
therefore, not prepared to let this happen. Co-existence can only be based on — 
Western strength and not Western weakness, as the Communist would like to © 
have it. 


RUSSIAN SECTION 
Transm. CBC. Date: 9-12-1952. Time: 4:00 p.m. 
Broadcast No. 673. Script No. 1012. 


FREE TRADE UNIONIST ON SLAVE LABOUR IN THE USSR 


By ANDY ANDRAS. Edited by M. Mocisansky. 


At present a conference of leaders of the International Confederation of © 
Free Trade Unions is being held in New York. This Confederation unites tens — 
of millions of workers from all the free countries of tae world, including the iz 
two largest Canadian workers’ organizations. 3 

Workers’ organizations in the West have always shown great interest in © 
the position of Soviet working men. In the past few years, this interest has ~ 
become particularly strong. As you know, Kremlin propaganda is doing its © 
utmost to convince the peoples of the world that Soviet citizens live under © 
conditions of complete freedom and that exploitation, forced labour etc. do ~ 
not exist in the USSR. However, if formerly it succeeded in doing this up to a 
certain degree, at present practically no one in the free countries believes — 
these tales. To give you an idea of how Western trade union leaders look | 
upon the position of workers in the Soviet Union, we have decided to bring © 
you an abbreviated speech by the well known Canadian trade union leader © 
Andy Andras. ¥ 

“We in the West are convinced on the basis of documentary evidence that ; 
an estimated 15 million Soviet citizens have been sentenced to slave labour — 
without the benefit of trial; that the Soviet Government condemns them to — 
toil under appalling Warkine conditions in remote regions; that the use of a 
this kind of labour is a deliberate policy of the Kremlin Government, as a 
source of cheap labour and as a way of liquidating people who can’t stomach ty) 
their regime. Most free trade unionists, here and elsewhere have come to the © 
conclusion that all labour is forced labour in the Soviet Union and the so- -called i 
Peoples’ Democracies. It is only a matter of degree whether a worker is — 
coerced in a factory, in his home town, or in some Arctic wilderness somewhere 
in Siberia. In both: cases freedom is non existent. 7 

“Now I would like to say a few words about the position of the Canadian 
worker. Here in Canada nobody has to work under police direction, without 
the right to change his job, or the right to appeal, without having a voice in 
his working conditions, and, possibly, with death as the only way of quitting. — 

“Two major Trade Union Federations of Canada belong to the International 
Confederation of the Free Trade Unions. Let me tell you what Canadiar 
workers understand by the word “free” in that context. It means, first of 
all, the right to enter freely into collective bargaining arrangements with 
employers, without interference or direction by the State. It means freedom 
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_to strike when negotiations with employers break down. It means the right 
_ to criticize the government and to oppose it. It means the right to hold 
meetings and elect officers without political interference. Organized labour 
in Canada is free to do these things and, let me tell you, it exercises all of 
these rights. 

“Forced labour is the negation of everything I have just been describing. 
There are no rights in Communist countries—only obligations. No choices— 
only orders to be carried out. Small wonder then, that Free Trade Unions are 
opposed to Communism because it means the end of their freedom. Therefore, 
when the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions insists on forced 
labour being discussed, it-is doing two things. It is fighting for those who have 
_ been deprived of their freedom by totalitarian governments and it is warning 

those who are still free to watch out, lest the same thing happens to them. _ 
' “And Canadian labour supports the I.C.F.T.U. and will continue to support 
it because of the reasons I have set out. For labour in Canada it is a 
two-sided battle: Against forced labour and what it represents in the Communist 
controlled countries; for better economic and social conditions for as large a 
number of Canadians as possible. We know that Communism cannot exist in 
a vacuum. It breeds on a low standard of living, which causes popular dis- 
content and hostility towards its political and economic system. Communism 
comes to power through subversion and conspiracy. We are against all of 
_ these, as well as against the regime set up by the Communists in the countries 
_ in which they have come to power. We in Canada hate slave labour. We are 
_ opposed to it at home and we fight it abroad. To our minds it represents the 
' greatest threat to civilized world today, so the I.C.F.T.U. will continue to 
bring the facts on slave labour before the forum of the United Nations. 
C “The vituperation of the Communists won’t deter it any more than it has 
_ stopped us from exposing their reactionary role here in Canada within our 
own labour movement.” 
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Transm. CBC. Date: 19/12/1952. Time: 4:00 p.m. 
Broadcast No. 683. Script No. 1032. 


"a - TRUTH SPOKEN ALOUD 


by A. STOCKER 


Last Wednesday, the United Nations Organization heard two powerful 
accusations of Communist regime hiding behind the Iron Curtain. 

Minister Paul Martin, the leader of the Canadian delegation to the United 
Nations, told the Social Committee of the General Assembly that religious 
_ persecution in the countries of the Soviet bloc has reached a “level of frenzy 
_ comparable with the worst times under the Nazis”. He spoke against “‘the 
_ systematic persecutions which have raged practically everywhere behind the 
_ Iron Curtain and which are disposing in the most horrible manner of millions 
of human beings whose only crime has been their desire to be free.” 

Illustrating his accusations, Minister Martin turned to the recent church 
_ trial in Bulgaria. He said he was citing it to “confirm the fact that the wave 
4 of terror which we deplored in the U.N. in 1949 is still persisting in those 
unfortunate countries, more implacable than ever”. 
The trial which involved 40 persons, lasted only five days. All 40 
defendants were found guilty. Four were sentenced to death. Minister 
Martin called the trial the “culmination of the relentless persecution 
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to which the Catholic Church, as well as other churches have been 
subjected in Bulgaria.” “We are still uncertain,” he said, “‘as to the ultimate — 
fate of all those persons who were judged at this trial. We have reason to 
believe that some of them are still alive. In the present circumstances, we 
cannot afford to be too optimistic about the success of our representations; but, 
in the event that the Government of Bulgaria and its leaders still have a 
minimum sense of justice and humanity, we like to hope that our appeal will 
be heard and that it will be possible to save the lives of those persons who 
have been so crudely tried and so unjustly condemned to death.” 

Minister Martin called on nations with diplomatic representations in Sofia 
to inform the Bulgarian authorities “of protests which are coming from all the 
peoples of the free nations, including the Canadian people, against this flagrant 

- violation of the most elementary principles of humanity.” 5 
On the same day, speaking before the Special Political Committee of the 
U.N., the American delegate, Senator Alexander Wiley, stated that the countries | 
of Eastern Europe were ruled by “force, terror and intimidation” and that the BH 
“evil shadow of the secret police’? hovered over the people. Continuing, he ¥} 
said that in what is known now as the Soviet satellite states, “a ruthless . 
minority, directed from Moscow, has seized power and maintains itself by | 
cruelly suppressing every fundamental right and essential freedom.” He added q 
that “leaders of opposition political parties have been liquidated and their | 
parties suppressed. Religious leaders have been martyred and replaced by | 
stooges, obedient to the regimes in power. Freedom of expression, of press, | 
publication and public worship has been curtailed or subverted. The trade | 
unions have been transformed into servile instruments of the state. The #| 
judiciary has been perverted into a weapon of injustice. Arbitrary arrests, 
deportation, imprisonment and forced labour are common practices. Peopie | 
are seized, taken from their homes-at night and never heard of again. Over — 
every man, woman and child hovers the evil shadow of the secret police.” a} 
Here our listeners would like to say to us: “We know all this very well— © 
why do you tell us about it?” * 
What the representatives of the free nations of the world say at the United | | 
Nations today, is read and repeated tomorrow by the entire world except in that | 
part of it whose leaders protect themselves against hearing such unpleasant | 
news by an Iron Curtain. Nevertheless, or perhaps because of these extra- 
ordinary measures of “protection”, we think that the Soviet people should be ~ 
told that the free world knows the truth. Demands and protests addressed to 
Communist leaders may not amount to much in the latter’s frame of mind — 
and, what seems to them, complete immunity from consequence of their mis- by 
deeds. But these protests and demands are heard by everyone and the 
knowledge of the evils of Communist regimes gets expanded and accumulated. — 
The time will come when this accumulated record of evil practice will serve _ 
as an indictment of its perpetrators. 
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FORMER SOVIET CITIZEN IN A CANADIAN FACTORY 


By Mrs. M. I. KazanetzKy 
‘ 


Entering the factory my first thought was that I came to the wrong place. 
Cars were driving into the wide yard and well-dressed men and women were 
getting out. All the women wore expensive fur-coats, had beautiful hair-does. 
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and were powdered and rouged. “These are probably all office workers,” I 
ought. I came early, for fear to be late, and now I remained at the entrance 
ting for the women workers to appear. But they did not come. The same 
elegant young ladies continued to enter through a wide glass door. I felt 
conspicuous in this well-dressed crowd, even if before coming to Canada I 
thought I looked quite presentable. . 


Ss 


_ Taking the elevator to the fourth floor I entered a large light room with 
fluorescent lights over each table. It was filled with these neatly dressed women 
and girls I noticed earlier. Each of them had her own locker in an adjoining 
room in which they hung their street clothes, taking out their work clothing, 
consisting of a blue coat with white collar and cuffs. Nearly all the girls 
removed their dresses, putting on their work coats over their underwear. 
When I saw the underwear they had on I was flabbergasted. “Some working 


“women,” I thought. Back home even the kommissars’ wives do not have 
such underwear. 


iy girls sitting next to me did their work quickly and accurately and the number 
(of finished packages grew beside them. I worriedly looked at the little I had 
J comparing my few packages with the number other had. “T’]j get fired,” 


_ Suddenly everyone left their places of work and went towards a door 
Opposite of the entrance. One of the girls in passing me said “break’’. By - 
ner voice and the gesture she made I understood that I must get up and follow 
her, but I did not know why. Later I found out what the word “break”? meant. 
It was ten o’clock by my watch. In the next room which we entered there 
were tables, benches and chairs, as well as a strange box I never saw before. 
it had glass windows through which one could see candy, chocolate and. 
biscuits. Nearby another box was standing. I saw the necks of various bottles, 
inscribed “Lemonade,” “Coca Cola”, and “Seltzer”, Above each item there — 
were slits for money. The girls put small change into these slits and, having | 
essed the corresponding lever, pulled out the chocolate, candy or biscuits. 


‘The break lasted 10 minutes, after which everyone went back to their 
aces and work continued until 12 o’clock. Five minutes before noon the 
Is stopped and went to wash and dress in the next room. At 12 o’clock 
arp all were in the streets or in the factory canteen. There I saw a counter, 
th various sandwiches under glass. Girls in clean white coats poured coffee, 
€a, cocoa, and milk, and served the workers. The whole lunch at the factory 
Ost about 50 cents. This included soup, meat, vegetables and coffee or tea. 
tverything was very tasty and so plentiful that I could not eat it all. After 


ch some girls went down town and some remained in the building, reading, 
nitting or just talking. ‘ 


Summoning my memory and reaching into my scant supply of English 
rds I asked one of them: “How many packages are we supposed to do in 
a day?” Astonished, she looked at me and replied: “As many as you can.” 
How’? There is no norm?” “And what is a norm?” she asked. “Well, a norm 
the minimum you must do to fulfill the plan.” “A norm, a plan?” The girls 
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looked at me as if I was out of my mind. No, everyone was doing as much ~ 
as she could. For my part I was flabbergasted and must confess now that : 
I did not believe her. : 
The lunch break lasted one hour. And at three o’clock came another — 
10 minute rest period, filled with talk and joking. Five minutes to five all 
girls stopped work, washed, changed and sharp at five were already in the — 
street. This was my first day in a Canadian factory. 
To my surprise I was not fired. With every day I saw that my work was | 
becoming better and faster. During the whole week no one came up to me |} 
telling me to hurry. Friday night we were given’ envelopes with money. 
There was no queueing up before the cashier’s window’s and no signing for 
loans or subscriptions. Then I found out the astonishing fact that we do not 
work on Saturdays: ‘But why,” I asked, “is there a holiday tomorrow?’ 
“Oh no.” I was told, “we never work on Saturdays. We have a five-day week.” — 
Here you have a five-day week promised by the communists. But it prevails 
not where they are in power, not in the countries of People’s Democracy, but 
in capitalist Canada. We have two days of rest every week, which. we can 
use as we like. There is no shock-work, Saturday work or Sunday work. You 
are free and can do what you please. 
My first week’s pay was $28. My room cost four dollars and food about | 
seven to eight. In this way I still had 16 dollars left at the end of the week. — 
For this sum of money I could buy four dresses, 16 pairs of silk stockings, or | 
three pairs of good shoes, i.e. things which in the Soviet Union I would not be | 
able to buy for a whole year’s work. 4 
After three months I received my first raise. I learned a lot during these — 
three months. I noticed that there were practically no elderly women working — 
in the factory. The girls were about 18 to 25 years old, as elderly and married © 
women very seldom hold jobs in this country. After one year the girls were | 
earning 35-40 dollars a week. They all, without exception had bank accounts. ( 
Many came to work driving their own cars. 
I was greatly astonished by this prosperity and once I asked one of them: 
“Why do you work? That is, you do not need to, since you are well-off?” | 
Came the answer: “But what.else should I do? Life without work is a bore. 
Everybody is working here.” “Very well,” I continued, “but would you have | 
enough to eat, if you would not be working?” “To eat?” And she looked at | 
me, greatly intrigued. “Do people in your country work so as not to be 
hungry?” I was ashamed to admit that sometimes there was not enough | 
even for food. 
During these first three months I caueht a cold and stayed at home for two — 
days. In the evening of the second day I went to a doctor and asked him: pa 
“Please give me a certificate stating that I am really sick.” ‘What for?” he 
asked. “For the factory, of course.” He tried to tell me in vain that this was | 
not necessary, but I insisted. With a shrug he wrote it out for me. Going to | 
work I thought: “Ill be fired for sure. I haven’t been there even for three |} 
months, and already I have missed work.” The certificate in my pocket did — 
little to quiet me. How great was my wonder when nobody even asked me 
why I did not come to work. “I’m glad to see you again,” my boss told me. | 
No one is forcing you to work here. But, of course, one does not get paid 
for days missed. . Everyone is working in this country, because in a free — 
country like Canada work gives you all the things which make life more © 
comfortable. 
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CANADIAN DEMOCRACY—PART I 


Author: G. R. B. PAncHUK 


Original Language: English—Translated into Ukrainian 
In this series of articles, we wish to introduce Canada and the Canadian 
system of life and government to our listeners, in order that they might, by 
‘comparing with their own system, best decide for themselves which system 


__ is best and which system is more truly democratic. 


The government of the USSR, while repeating everywhere and always, that 
theirs and only theirs, is the only truly democratic system, never speak to 
their own citizens about the systems of Government in other countries. N either 
can Soviets travel freely abroad to see other systems, so that they might 
better compare for themselves. Not only that, but neither can anybody, except 
the most ardent communists and stooges of Moscow, from abroad, visit the 
USSR and travel about freely to see the Soviet system as it really is in practice 
and real life. Not only that, but as you very well know, Soviet citizens aren’t 


allowed to travel about freely WITHIN THEIR OWN COUNTRY. This very 


fact in itself, the differences in the attitudes towards travel and free movement 
of people is already characteristic of the difference between a truly free and 


democratic system, as we have in Canada and other countries of the free 


Western world, and the so called “most democratic country”, under the sun 


_ of Stalin—the USSR. 


But there are many more differences, and it will be the purpose of these 
articles to tell you about them. 
Let us first of all consider some fundamental principles affecting this 
subject of Democracy. 
Let us take some examples of what personal freedom in Canada means 
_ to an average Canadian citizen. 
In the first instance, personal freedom means the RIGHT NOT TO AGREE, 
that is, the RIGHT TO DIFFER with the wishes of another, perhaps often with 


_ the wishes of the majority, but the right to differ is still sacred and cherished 


by both the majority and the minority, and from this right, automatically 
follows the maxim that no one has the right or the power to foist or IMPOSE 


his or her views on another or on the people, or the community, and/or, by 
doing so to thwart the wishes of the majority. That is why leaders in society 
or politics, elected by the majority, are always treated with respect by the 


minority who nevertheless, can and do frequently disagree most firmly and 


_ definitely and have the personal freedom to express their disagreement without 


fear of consequences or victimization of any kind. — 
If on the other hand, the minority were shackled or gagged or denied 


the right’ to disagree, we would have slavery, a monopoly of thought and 


control, an unnatural and artificial “uniformity’—in fact, a cruel and severe 


_ dictatorship—just what we see in the USSR. And it makes little difference 
_whether the monopoly of freedom and thought and action and decision is in 


the hands of a single man, whether he be called Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin, 
or whether it be in the hands of a single group or party, whether you call it 
Fascists or Nazis or Communists. The first and most important Sign of 
~DEMOCRACY is—the opposition. Is there EQUAL freedom of personal: and 
collective expression for BOTH, the majority and the minority? 
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This does not, therefore, mean that just because the majority has the rig t 
to rule, the minority must abandon its principles or its opinions. The minority — 
merely permits and must permit the majority to function, but it reserves and 
retains its right TO CRITICIZE. This conception of majority rule appeals to 

one’s reason and not to “mob psychology”. It derives its sustenance from — 
discussions and constant free exchange of ideas, in consequence of which, the | 
will of the majority is manifested. Minority rule, on the other hand, such as — 

exists in the USSR, or as existed in Germany under Hitler, must rely on force | 
to seize power and to hold it. It must rely on a constant and relentless struggle — 

of the classes and on the ensuing suffocation of the will of the people. Minority — 
rule finds its source of strength and endurance in the brutal application of 4 
military force, of the secret police and on constant persecution and purges, | 
creating and maintaining constant fear, so that the criticism of the majority, | 
which would obviously, be loud and could “Drown out” the minority, is kept . || 
-gagged and silent. 


FROM A DIABOLICAL PAST TO THE PRESENT 
By O. SOSULA 
Original Language: Ukrainian. 


UKRAINIAN SECTION 
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What can be said about my present life, when compared with my socialist — | 
life of the past? ‘ 7: 
For instance, before the war I was occupying, in Kiev, a small room in all 
_ co-operative tenement, and I was envied by many people. And my wife was 
feeling lucky to be able to use the hall to heat her coffee on the kerosene lamp. a 
On account of the exiguity of my room, I was not wasting time in tidying up ; 
my place of abode and I had very little to spend for furniture and fuel. I was. 
then realizing economies and could buy state bonds. ~ : 
What has become of us after a few years of residence in America? We 
have been completely immersed in the vulgar bourgeois life. a 
For want of a compulsory National Loan, we have been obliged to buy a 
home and a new car. My wife who has her own bank account, has bought a_ 
number of bourgeois trifles, as, for instance, a chesterfield, a refrigerator, a’) 
washing machine, a television set, a toaster and a lot of other gadgets, the 
names of which I don’t even know. Our floors are covered with carpets, just 
like the Sultan’s palace. a 
And to activate all this machinery, if the authorities would allow us only 
16 kilowatts of power as the Kiev municipal council used to do, there would 
not be too much difficulty... But, it is not the case, and that, precisely, is the 
cause of our present troubles. As soon as evening comes, in one room we 
have television, in another our radio howls, in a third one my daughter 
plays the piano. Under such circumstances, try to write or read or go to sleep. 
Such an uproar could not have taken place in Kiev. Our neighbour would 
have soon pulled down the partition if he had not called the police. But, here 
I have no close neighbour. I am the owner of an individual house. I really 
regret my co-operative room. Be 
In the past, on Saturdays, my wife would drive everybody out of the roo 
to proceed to her weekly washing. Now, the contrary happens. She inv 
me in the house to clean the carpets with the vacuum cleaner. oF 
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My wife has become such a. “bourgeoise” that she refu 
kilometer to the grocery store to buy our food. 
_ store. In the days of yore, she would nimbly jog 
_ the Passarabka Ward in Kiev, and remain for t 
_ herring or a pound of sugar. And the stores here have nothing in common 
_ with the Kiev co-operative. They are chock-full of goods. One has only to 
_ make his choice and proceed to the cash girl, who makes up the bill. For such 
4 a shop, the quinquennial plan would have assigned at least 35 employees. Really, 
ti this kind of doing business is unpleasant. 
is When I used to go shopping in Kiev, I would queue up and wait until my 
Z, turn w6uld come to buy a pound of cereals or a can of something. That gave 
~ me a chance to learn the latest news. I knew exactly whose dirty linen had 
h water was added to the wine sold in 
Id be the next victim of the Department 


ses to walk half a 
I have to drive her to the 
on from the Podal Ward to 
en hours in line to buy a 


been stolen during the night, how muc 
uy the store or which cabinet minister wou 
_ of the Interior. 

iy _ However, we, city people, can put up with the situation. But, as for the 
‘§ farmers, it is a real catastrophe. Take, for instance, my friend Semen Wus, 
_ who comes from‘a village of the Loubenstchyna provincg. The poor fellow 
has saved 7,000 dollars, which he has recently invested in a farm. 

There was a time when Semen Wus was living on a collective farm, or 
4 kolkhoz, called “Death to Capital” and he had no worries. When he was back 
_ from work, it was absolutely immaterial to him to hear that the farmhouse was 
_ burning, that the seeding was being done or that the cattle were fed. 

3 Now, poor fellow, he is worrying all the time. Here, it is not the same 
as on the kolkhoz, where, as soon as the crop was gathered in, the Soviet officials 
~ would immediately collect every bit of it so that the kolkhoz people were left 
“a absolutely carefree. Now Semen Wus has more worries than the director of 
pia whole group of kolkhozes. He has 150 acres under cultivation, 20 acres in 
forest, a 5-acre orchard, farm buildings and machinery. He has about 200 pigs, 
a good stock of cows and a poultry-yard with thousands of hens, ducks and 
_ geese. He bought recently a new Cadillac for 5,000 dollars. If comrades 
_ Korgijtchuk and Korotchenko and even the famous Melnikov would see him 
drive his ear, they would be green with envy. 
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:. A MESSAGE TO MY FRIENDS IN UKRAINE 
Ee 


NESTOR HORODOVENKO 
4 Dear friends, composers, orchestra conductors, choir directors and singers 
how living in Ukraine. 

I cannot write to you, neither in my own name nor on behalf of the other 
Ukrainian artists who have chosen freedom, because a letter from me would 
“bring you nothing but misfortune. We know what you can expect when you 
Teceive a letter from abroad, especially if that letter comes from someone who 
has chosen freedom. It is, therefore, on the free waves of Canadian radio that 
Isend you this message on the other side of the Iron Curtain, for we have not 
‘ceased to love you and to appreciate the talents with which you have been:so 
‘generously endowed by our dear Mother Ukraine. 

a 72369-—5 
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It is only since we live on this free land of Canada, where the dignity of | 
man is respected and one can think and create freely, that we have realized — 
with horror the degree of moral oppression to which we, Ukrainian musicians, — 
have been subjected for two decades by the Soviet regime. 


Those who have reduced Ukraine to colonial status have made her music — 
an instrument of propaganda. They have tied the wings of her songs, and the © 
unexcelled music of our fatherland, which used to dispense light, happiness, — 
purity and beauty has been reduced to the shameful role of a vulgar street- — 
organ. And we have been compelled with you to crank that barbarous © 
instrument. t 

There were not enough composers to write hymns and cantatas in honour © 
of those who had succeeded in climbing to the top of the Stalinian ladder and © 
maintaining themselves there in an unstable equilibrium. Remember how — 
many pieces you have composed for such a purpose and how often we have © 
been conducting the singing of those infamous songs in honour of “the wise — 
Stalin, the father of his people”, in honour of Dzerzhynski, Boudenny, Voro- | 
chilov, Jakir, Toutchatchevsky, Yagoda, Kotowski, Schors, the insignificant i 
Tchapaiew and many others. When you had composed a song in honour of a 
leader and the conductors had directed its execution, the object of your homage | 
had sometimes been eliminated by the Stalinian Ghishine machine. And, as a 
result of that accident, the composers were embarrassed on account of their a 
faux pas and the conductors were not very proud of their achievement. As for | 
the singers of those compulsory praises, we had to simulate on the stage, in the - 
presence of thousands of spectators, by our foreed smile, signs and gestures, a 
spontaneous and exuberant admiration for a silly ignoramus such as Adjutant — 
' Simon Boudenny. What a sinister comedy! 


Here, in Canada, we, Ukrainian musicians, can relax after such a severe 
strain. Here, in Canada, a panegyric in honour of the leaders of the nation is | 
inconceivable. It would only provoke mirth and ridicule. Here music soars _ 
‘In a different atmosphere. Here we keep and revive and broadcast the master-_ : 
pieces that the Soviet regime persecutes so systematically in Ukraine in erder” 
to procure its complete annihilation. res 

When the happy hour shall come, we will be ready to contribute our stone 
to the reconstruction of the ancestral mansion. Believe in us, we are still your 
friends, our longing eyes are wistfully turned towards the fatherland, but we _ 


heartily dislike Bolshevism which has covered our country with tears and 
blood. 3 
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Au revoir! 
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NEWS TALK: NEW THREATS OF THE BERLIN BLOCKADE 
By F. NEMEC. 


Berlin, that window through which the democratic countries can gain a 
insight into the hell’s kitchen of Communist dictatorship is once again 
centre of world interest. Four years ago the Soviets made the first seri 
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Bot their determination not to give in to violence. And so the first attempt of 


_ blockading Berlin ended in a quiet and unspectacular retreat on the part of 
_ the Soviets. 


g This time a new attempt is made by the German Communists. They 
¢ announced recently that on or about March Ist they will take certain 
"measures which, if carried out, would virtually cut off the Soviet sector from 
\ those controlled by the United States, Great Britain and France. 


: Tens of thousands of East German refugees have escaped ‘through Berlin 
¥ recently to seek asylum in Western Germany. This mass exodus weakens 
is East Germany economically—representing a loss of qualified workers and 
_ farmers—and militarily—a loss of young men and potential soldiers. Moreover, 
_ these mass escapes are a very poor advertisement for the way of life in the 
Soviet paradise. And that is why this opening in the Iron Curtain is now to 
be hermetically sealed, without regard to international treaties and agreements. 

The new American High Commissioner for Germany, Dr. James Conant, 
dealt with this situation in a broadcast address delivered 


SS 


on the occasion of 
_ his visit to Berlin. His words acquire additional importance by the fact that 


‘) he is the spokesman of the new American administration. 


r 


Dr. Conant declared that the United States would never forsake Berlin, 
would not give up its rights with regard to Berlin, was determined to keep 
open the communications of the city with the West and would oppose any 


~ Communist threat of sealing off the Western sectors of the city with that of 
_ the Soviets. 
‘f 


\ Dr. Conant added that the United States and the other western allies 
A were in Berlin by virtue of Germany’s defeat and not of some secret agreements 
_ with the Soviet Union which the latter could repudiate unilaterally and at will. 


# The meaning of Conant’s words is clear. As they were in the case of the 
first blockade, the Western powers are determined even now not to give in 
to threats designed to change unilaterally the treaties and agreements 
concluded after the fall of Germany. Germany’s defeat of which these treaties 


_ are the result was brought about by the collective victories of all the wartime 
allies. 


It seems that the Soviets themselves realize the weakness of their position. 
That is why they try to hide behind the East German government which was 
detailed to express these threats as if in its own name. To avoid any possible 
"misunderstanding, Dr. Conant declared openly that the East German govern- 
| “ment was a puppet government supported only by Soviet arms. This govern- 
Ment represents a dictatorship of a single party, rules by building concentration 
camps, burns books, censors the mail and stifles the academic freedom of 
universities. These thousands of refugees crossing daily into Western Germany 
are a tragic indication of what the whole of Germany would look like if it 
were to be united on the Soviet pattern. 
Dr. Conant concluded his statement 

of the West meant a simultaneous decline 
im the frontiers of freedom are widening.” 


This new attempt of a blockade, as was the previous one, represents a 
Contest of strength between democracy and dictatorship, between freedom 
and totalitarianism. Speaking for the United States, Dr. Conant has given 
Clear warning that his country was determined to defend freedom against 
violence, international agreements against wilful violation, right against brutal 
force. 
_ -72369—53 


by saying that the growing strength 
of Communist influence. He added: 
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THE LIFE OF WORKERS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
By F. NEMEC. / : 


The Soviet regimes of the Iron Curtain Countries pretend to be the sole 1 
champions of the workers. But facts published in the Communist press paint — 
a different picture. : 

The Polish Communist paper “Glos pracy” writes about conditions in the. F| 
brickyards of the city Trzesniowski. The brickyard workers received a long ~ 
time ago wooden shoes, which, however, soon wore out and today the workers | 


are forced to work barefooted. Their clothing is also in very poor shape. 
The workers are entirely dependent on the management which doesn’t take | 
care of anything. In one brickyard, in Zaslavice, living conditions of the | 
workers are almost critical. The basements of their homes are flooded, the + 
walls are coming apart and the sewers are out of condition, so that sewage is | 
running down the streets. : 


In a Hungarian factory in Gyor the reserve-parts depot is in the basement. 
All the parts have to be oiled very thoroughly, because the basement is full © 
of water. Pumps although in operation day and night, are unable to pump | 
the basement dry. Some time ago the workers demanded that a cement floor — 
be put in, but so far this has not been done. And so the workers are forced to 
work up to their ankles in water. They cannot leave the plant—as the paper 7 
points out,—because they would be arrested for unauthorized departure from 
their place of work. And so they keep on working in water. i 


The regional committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine dealt with — 
the conditions of the workers in Krivoj Rog. It said that most of the factories — 
there did not call a meeting for a whole year. And where meetings were called, 
as for instance in the mine, Kirov, only 20 to 25 per cent of the workers — 
participated. And the reasons for this disinterest? The general situation in the ¥ 
Ukraine, of which the following case is a typical example. A university pro- 
fessor from Cervonec in the Ukraine writes in the Moscow Isvestija about 4 
the conditions in this town. For instance, there was no electricity in the town ~ 
during the whole month of December, for the power station simply switched _ 
off the current. And this state of affairs has been going on for eight years. 
The population would gladly buy candles or kerosene lamps, but they are 
nowhere for sale. The authorities responsible replied to complaints saying 
that in the century of electricity there is no need for candles and lamps. And 
so there is just no light at all. ee 


In Roumania the transport system gives cause to serious misgivings. The — 
transportation system is deteriorating daily because of the shortage of railway * 
cars and also on account of the impossible chaos in transport. A certain factory — 
in Campia Turzia, for instance, sent certain goods to Kluz, while at the same | 
time a factory in Kluz sent the same kind of goods to Campia_ Turzia. The 
Communist press complains that railway workers do not try to make appropri-_ 
ate use of those cars which are still at their disposal. And this results i 
Pig aaes difficulties which are endangering the production and disirboe a Ofmas| 
goods : 


Similar conditions exist on the Czechoslovak railways. Danko, a ‘rallwall 
engineer complained that railway connections between Praha and Ceska Trebova 
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_ broke down completely in December. The situation was So critical that some 
railway workers had to remain on the job continuously for 20, 30 and up to 50 
- hours. 

a These are only a few stories which happened during the last few weeks 
* and which we brought you on the basis of reports from the Communist press, 
If we add to this the food situation, then we have the best proof of what the 
3 worker’s paradise behind the Iron Curtain looks like. 


‘\cBc 15. CzECHSLOVAK SECTION. 
m Dec. 20, 1952. 11:00 am-8 pm.’ 


“ THE PRAGUE TRIAL AND WHAT WAS LEFT UNTOLD (No. 3) 
eo By FRANTISEK NEMEC 


y Original language: Czechslovak. 

a The second most important figure at the trial was Vlado Clementis. The 
> prosecution represented him as the spy of the Western imperialists, an enemy 
_ of the workers and of communism and one of the main associates of Slansky 
and his group of conspirators. 

* Actually, there was not in the party two men more different from one 
another than Slansky and Clementié. . They had nothing in common from a 
Spiritual or political viewpoint. Party discipline was the only bond that kept 
them together. While Slansky was the typical routineer official always ready to 
Obey all orders, even contradictory orders, Clementis was a theorist who 
preferred to leave the party rather than renounce a principle in which he had 
sincerely believed since childhood. 

ns I met him at the military camp at Agde, France, in 1940. At that time, 
Clementis had already been excluded from the party, because he had vigorously 
and uncompromisingly opposed the alliance between the USSR and Nazi 
Germany. He considered that alliance as an imperialistic act of the Soviet 
‘state, an act opposed to the communistic principles. Clementis was convinced 
that the struggle against nazism and fascism was a war of principles waged 
jointly by all the progressive elements in the world against the totalitarian 
Menace. He considered as a necessity the participation of the communists in 
that struggle alongside the Western democracies. That is the reason why he 
vigorously opposed the Russo-German alliance. 

After the fall of France, we, the soldiers of the ‘Tchecoslovakian army 
abroad, found refuge in Great-Britain, the only country which had not been 
subdued by Germany, who was then accumulating victories. A narrow channel 
and British cruisers were the only bulwarks of democracy in Europe. 

At that time every available soldier, every available firearm was precious. 
The British government had requisitioned even the sporting-guns and entrusted 
soldiers and civilians with the task of guarding the coast line. The peril of 
invasion was a constant threat. Every hour could be decisive, not only for 
Great Britain, but for the whole world, Soviet Russia included. 

At that critical moment, the Czechoslovak communist party ordered its 
members to desert the Czechoslovak army. That order was in accordance 
with the policy of Moscow, which was complying literally with the clauses of 
the pact entered into with Nazi Germany and which aimed at the weakening 
of Great Britain by all possible means. 

More than 600 soldiers of our units obeyed that order and declared to the 
army authorities they had decided to leave. Clementis, accused at the trial of 
deing a spy and a saboteur, was among the faithful who obeyed the command 
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of the party. After a moment of hesitation, he submitted to party discipline. 
As he was the only one among those rebels who had once been a member of 
Parliament, he was considered as the leader of the deserters and, by a decision 
of the British authorities, he was interned in a prisoners’ camp. 

He was detained there for about a year. During his detention, by a © 
decision of our Government in London, I visited him with Messrs. Juraj Slavik © 
and Jan Becko. We had a long talk with him. At the close of the interview, 
Clementis decided to sign a statement addressed to the British authorities in — 
which he promised to support the war effort of Great Britain, her allies and — 
Tchecoslovakia. That statement resembled many others that could be seen in ; 
the communist press of the world after 1942 and which invited the communists 
to second the war effort of the Allies.» But Clementis had made a mistake: © 
his declaration was one year ahead of the order from Moscow. ae 

After his public statement Clementis was set free and came to London. 
He started ta co-operate with the Czechoslovak government in exile, especially — 
in the field of propaganda. In his radio talks, he attacked particularly the 
- Hungarian Fascists, whom he considered, with the German Nazis, as the main 
instigators of the war. 

Then came the German onset against Soviet Russia. The attitude of the | 
communists concerning the war changed overnight. The war, which was 
considered as imperialistic the day before was now declared a patriotic crusade. 
Our soldiers who had remained faithful to their national colours since the © 
battles on the Seine and the Loire, were very much amused when they read © 
in the communist papers published in Great Britain the proclamations inviting ~ 
the Czechoslovak communists not only to join their regiments, but to fight ing 
the forefront. The workers were at a loss to understand the Red press, which 4; 
suddenly was exhorting them to increase their output after having incited them 3 
to sabotage. We all have listened with amazement to the bellicose appeals © 
of the Czechoslovak communists, to whom.the speeches of Clementis against © 
Nazism and Fascism did not. seem to be sufficiently aggressive. So the policy — 
of Clementis became the policy of the party. In spite of that, the communist © 
leaders were constantly recalling the fact that Clementis was not a member | 
of the party and that his speeches were not expressing the official ‘policy of | 
the party. 

In 1945, the political leaders of Czechoslovakia came back from England — 
via the USSR. On that occasion Clementis was officially reinstated in the part a 
at Moscow. At that time, everybody still believed in the earnest co-operation © 
of the communists with the other democratic parties. The refusal to reintegrate _ 
in the party a man like Clementis, who had been for years an advocate of that | 
policy of collaboration, would have cast serious doubts on the sincerity oft 
those collaborative slogans. For that reason, not only was Clementis accepted — 
again in the party, but he became one of its most important representatives in 
the government. Rik 

As Secretary of State for External Affairs, he was closest collaborator | 
of Jan Masaryk. He worked with him until his death. He must have know: + 
or at least suspected, how and why Masaryk died. e 

As Minister of Foreign Affairs, after the death of Masaryk, he became the 
mouth-piece of Czechoslovakia in the international forum, especially at t e 
rostrum of the United Nations. Alongside Vychinsky, he was one of the. best 
known representatives of the communist bloc. | 

But one thing seemed certain to those who knew Moscow well: the revo io 
of Clementis in 1939-1942 could not be forgotten by Moscow who never forgives. g 
They were only waiting for the appropriate time to punish him. : 

That time came during the course of the Slansky trial. -Clementis p ‘id 
with his life what is considered as the greatest crime by the communist lead 
i.e. to place principles above expediency. He believed in his principles mi 
than he believed in Moscow. 
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Russian SEcTION. ; 
Transm. CBC. Date: 1.3.53. Time: 4:00 p.m. 
Broadcast No. 755. Script No. 1180. 


ie CLOSER TO GOD—THE FAMILY 
A, ; By ALEXANDER A. LIEVEN 
i You all know the story of Pavlik Morozov—as he is tenderly called by 


_ Communist propagandists. He denounced his father to the Party for hiding 
_ some grain, instead of delivering it to the state. He testified against his father 
’ during his trial. The father was found guilty, but the young denouncer did 
_ snot go unpunished; he was killed by local peasants, his own grandfather 
among them. The Communists pronounced Pavlik Morozov a hero and an 
| example to be followed by all Soviet children. Monuments are erected in 
_ his honour, he is lauded in poems, but at the same time among the people his 
| treachery is dispraised and he is quite rightly regarded as an amoral and 
_ corrupted child. 

ie Let us look closer at this case. From the Christian and democratic point 
Be of view the family is the base of the state, and the stronger it is, the greater 
_ the strength of the whole state. Strength of a family is the love of parents 
_ for their children and of children for their parents. Everyone will agree 
i that it is not only economic interests which binds closely the members of a 
_ family: It is this mutual love among them which is the root of the family’s 
strength. 

ea Recognizing the family for the basic cell in a state, Christians and democrats 


q made the natural deduction that it is not the family or its individual members 

\ which exist for the sake of the state, but the state has been created for the 

_ family and individual men. 

a Totalitarian regimes, however, never agree with this natural conception 

of relations between an individual and his family on the one hand, and the 

_ state on the other. They believe that an individual, as well as a whole family, 

should unreservedly serve the state. In each totalitarian regime the state © 
is usually identified with the party in power. Therefore, as it was under 
Nazism and Fascism, and also is under Communism, the interests of the state 
"come always first, and the family and the individual men must submit to them. 
| ita reality, however, this means a forcible and unnatural submission of their 
interests to those of the party in power. 

3 We can observe this clash between interests of a family and the interests 
of the ruling party in the case of Pavlik Morozov. Why did Pavlik Morozov’s 
father hide his grain? Was it not to feed his starving family, which was 
exploited by the heartless party? Was it not to still the hunger of his son 
_ Pavlik whom he loved and whose welfare was close to his heart? Was it not 
love which was the driving force of Pavlik’s father’s actions? Was his deed 
-acrime? From the moral viewpoint this question is disputable: is it a crime 
_for the authorities to take away grain from peasants, sentencing them thereby 
to starvation? Who can accuse Pavlik Morozov’s father of desiring to feed 
his family? As‘an answer to his love for his family, Communist authorities 
_ persuaded his son to testify against him, and to demand his death. 

| Let us leave aside the fact that in any lawful state close relatives are 
| not allowed to testify during trials, but concentrate our attention on the true 
_ object of persecution by the Soviet authorities which have raised. such an 
- amount of propaganda on the occasion of a base denunciation. The Com- 
“Munists know perfectly well that in many instances they do not succeed in 
corrupting the souls of contemporary young people only because of the soften- 
ing influence of the family and because in each family there exists sincere 
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love between its members. The Communists had to break this inner tie of © 
love. For this reason they coined a new slogan: love for the state and the 
party must be above the love for parents and children. This is why they 
propagate Pavlik Morozov’s amoral deed with such a fervour. 


At present they have decided to conduct the same policy of conquering 
children’s souls in the satellite countries. During the last trials in Czecho- 
slovakia a certain Ludwig Freyka was among the accused. Communist 
propaganda has persuaded his 14-year old son, Thomas Freyka, to appear 
against his father, similarly to Pavlik Morozov. The boy wrote the following 


letter to the state prosecutor in Prague: “I demand death for my father. Only 


now have I become convinced that this monster has neither feeling nor human 3 
dignity.” Wishing to show off, young Thomas Freyka told his schoolmates 
what he had done, thinking they would approve of it. But the reaction was a 


different one than he thought—his classmates demanded his expulsion from — 


school. The children instinctively felt that here was a morbid pathological 
phenomenon. Thomas Freyka’s subsequent fate was no less sad than Pavlik 
Morozov’s. According to the envoy of Israel, Dr- Kuibovy, who has recently 
been in Prague, Thomas Freyka hanged himself after his father was sentenced 
to death by the Communists. 

Does not the tragic end of both small denouncers point out that it is a 
great crime to revolt against love for one’s parents? Do not the holy words 
of God’s commandment about love for one’s parents have a deep meaning: ~ 
“Honour thy father and thy mother that thou may be blessed?” Our parents ~ 


bring us up and care for our welfare—all this they do out of love, that deep a | 
love rooted in their hearts. Is it up to us, children, to judge them? Moreover, “hd 
to judge them in face of a totalitarian state which tries to usurp the place | 


of parents and disengage children from family ties? 


Luckily Pavlik Morozov and Thomas Freyka are exceptional cases—one 
out of hundreds of millions. No matter how hard the Communists might try a 
+ to generalize such cases, love for one’s family will always be stronger than x 
all empty phrases about the party and its leaders. This is because love of © | 
children for their patents is a natural manifestation of gratitude and recognition ae | 
and to exchange one’s parents for the soulless conception of party and state Li 


is a breach of natural law. This proves once more how right Christianity is ¥ 
and how remote from reality the theories of contemporary Marxism are. 


RUSSIAN SECTION. 


Transmission C.B.C. Date 15/2/1953. Time 4:00 p.m. 
Broadcast No. 741. Script No. 1151. 


CLOSER TO GOD—TO SERVE GOD AND OUR FELLOW MEN 


By “A. eves 


“Let us pray the Lord 

And recount the old legend. 

About the pious monk Pitirim, 
» Who lived at Solovky.” 


What deep emotion is inspired by the sweet strains of that folk song, so_ 
popular in Russia, which relates how the cruel bandit Koudeyar repented his” 
sins, gave up his criminal pursuit and sought seclusion in oe monastery ot 
Solovky “to serve God and his fellow men”! a 
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alg That popular legend, which a native bard expressed in poetic language, 
clearly reveals the craving of the Russian soul for forgiveness and its hope of 
redemption. Everyone knows that melody, whose popularity is explained by 
_ the fact that it expresses, in a clear and simple style, the human belief in the 
, power of repentance and the infinite kindness of God. 
a The legend says that the bandit Koudeyar became the pious monk Pitirim. 
It relates how he lived in the austere cloister of the great Northern solitude 
_ and asserts that even now, among the many anonymous tombs of the graveyard, 
_ one can be identified as that of the repentant highwayman. 
By That song, in its essence, illustrates the Christian dogma of repentance. 
It tells how a most obdurate criminal abandons his sinful ways and comes back 
_ to God under the influence of a lofty ideal. Nobody can be satisfied with a 
oof thoughtless, unprincipled, sinful and criminal life. All the wealth accumulated 
__ by Koudeyar could not defend him against that inner voice which every man 
_ can hear and which reminds him opportunely the wickedness of his actions. 
val “Suddenly the conscience of the merciless bandit was aroused by God.” 
“Conscience, says Pouchkine in The Miserly Knight, is a clawed animal 
_ which lacerates the heart; it is an unwelcome guest and a tireless questioner.” 
| That incorruptible and uncompromising voice is found in every man. It does 
not awake when the sinner wishes, but, as the saying goes, at the moment 
chosen by God. 
: The voice of conscience urged Koudeyar to abandon his comrades and his 
sinful ways to fall on his knees at the foot of the Cross. 
fi Nobody has yet been able to define exactly what conscience is. Writers 
and scientists have failed to do so. The Church of Christ alone has been able 
_ to teach us that conscience is the echo of the voice of God in the soul of man, 
_ the reflection of the intelligence of God in his creature. And the great power 
_ of conscience lies in the fact that nothing can silence it. One can refuse to 
~ follow it, one can resist its appeal, one can try to smother it. But nobody can 
_ stifle its voice for ever. 
4 _ And, what is more, not only does conscience remind man of his sins, but 
it shows how he can get rid of them and obtain forgiveness. 
bs That is what happened to Koudeyar. Not only did his conscience urge 
him to abandon his sinful ways; it showed him the path that would lead him 
to salvation. 
2 How wonderful is the road that can lead a Christian to enjoy the privilege 
of Redemption! Let us recall the words of the legend: 
cy “He abandoned his comrades. He ceased his criminal practices, He sought 
refuge in a monastery to serve God and his fellow men.” 

Everything is contained in these words: Serve God and his fellow men. 
ie? Our listeners remember how often, in our religious talks, we have ex- 
pounded the basic principle of the teaching of Christ, which is contained in the 
precept: 

Love God and your neighbour. 

And we know that love is not real unless it is accompanied by actions 
_which express it outwardly. This is the course of action which Koudeyar 
_Pitirim followed to obtain the forgiveness of his sins against God and men. 
fr And, in the mystic precincts of the Solovky cloister, the obdurate criminal 
was transformed into a humble servant of Christ, full of love, compunction 
-and repentance. 

Indeed, the way he chose is not the only one. We know that no human 
life is absolutely the same as any other human life, just as fingerprints are all 
different from one another. This is the reason why the road to salvation is 
different for every human soul. One seeks refuge in a convent; another stays 
in the world. But both are guided by the same fundamental principle: the 
Christian precept of charity. 
a 
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Remorse is the first step in the path leading to perfect love, because it is 
impossible to love God and one’s neighbour, if one does not admit his guilt 
and does not feel in his soul a sentiment of humility. 

For humility is the beginning of love. 


The road leading to perfection is essentially the same for all. It may 
differ in its outer manifestations, but the direction is always the same. Man 
is free to follow that road or to stray from it. If he deviates from it, his heart 
will be restless, and, sooner or later, his conscience will awake. 


The Russian people has understood that great Christian truth and has 
embodied it in that legend which invites us to the consoling practice of the 
Christian precept of love. It solicits every one of us to follow the road that 
will ultimately lead us to that peace of mind which was finally enjoyed by 
Koudeyar Pitirim. . 


THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST 


(Religious broadcast of the International Service of the CBC 
to Czechoslovakia) 


GOD WITH US 


I 
; 
b, 
; 
“Do not let your heart be troubled or be afraid... I am coming back to if 
you.” These words of Christ, reported by Saint John in his Gospel, reveal to % 
us the profound meaning of the presence of God among us, which the mystery ~ 
of Christmas commemorates once a year. God wanted to come to us and live : 
our life in order to be “with us” until the end of time. God with us, dear 1 
brethren of Czechoslovakia, is the reason of our common hope which goes i 
beyond all earthly bounds and is not abated by any human power. Your 
“‘liberators” have decided this year to eradicate it from your heart and, first, } 
from the heart of your children in order to extirpate for ever from the souls ; 
% 


of future generations all traces of what they call a “superstition”. Well, do you — 

know what God, by the voice of his Vicar on earth, calls a “superstition”? ~ 
He calls a superstition their boundless confidence in quinquennial plans, those ‘ 
Marxist idols to which they subordinate the sacredness of the human person 
and which demand that the most personal and legitimate rights of the family, 
the right of ownership and other social and cultural rights should yield to their * 
laws which are as inexorable as they are blind and unreasonable. In his ~ 
Christmas radio broadcast, our Holy Father, addressing the oppressed and the 
unfortunate of the whole world, has clearly stated that “we are not dealing 
with theories and probabilities, since we have before our eyes the distressing 
reality. When the devil or organization invades and rules tyrannically human ~ 
intelligence, the signs of a false and abnormal orientation of social progress 
immediately appear. In many countries, the modern state is becoming a 4 
gigantic administrative machine. It tries to dominate-all human actions. It wa 
tries to regulate the whole gamut of political, economic, social, intellectual — - 
activities, even birth and death. There lies the origin of that evolution which 
distresses modern man. He has been to a large extent disfigured and even os 
deprived of his human status. In many of the most important activities of 
life, he has been reduced to the status of a mere thing in the social mass, — 


which, in turn, is being transformed into an impersonal system, a cold organiza-— ‘ 
tion of blind forces.” : 


Modern man has mastered the forces of nature. The socialism of Lenin é , 


and Stalin hopes now to be able to enslave and use for its political aims the 
most personal energies of the labouring class. It strives to organize the world, 
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without taking into account.the rights of the human person, so as to assure 
a maximum and ever increasing production thanks to a brutal stakanovism 
established in all factories and enterprises, which brings back the working 


_ classes to the most primitive form of slavery. The very principle of the 


quinquennial plans, in its practical applications, costs the life-blood of men and 
strews with corpses every mile of railroad or highway. The worker can choose 
out-and-out production for the great Stalin and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat or a trip to Siberia and a mysterious disappearance. They imagine they 
will bring wealth, peace and security to mankind. But it will be for the 
benefit of one class, the proletariat, a more dangerous and formidable class 
than that which is being thrown down under our very eyes by the impact of 
deadly events and ruinous spoliations. They are unable to control the immense 
resources at their disposal. “That inability’, says the Holy Father, “should alone 
convince the poor victims of that system that they must not expect their 
salvation from the technician of organization and production. Their contri- 
bution may help to a great extent to solve the serious and important problems 
which distress the world, but on condition that their techniques be used to— 
enhance and strengthen the true human values. But never—and how we 
would like this truth to be understood on both sides of the Ocean!—never will 
they be able to organize a world without misery or misfortune. This can be 
easily understood. The mind of man is haunted and will continue until the 
end of time to be haunted by the old dream of a paradise on earth. A paradise, 


a indeed, but not an earthly paradise, has‘ been promised to man. And, if the 


advent of a classless society through the dictatorship of proletariat is so 


_ popular with the oppressed nations, it is not because the soviet paradise arouses 
: their enthusiasm nor because popular democracy is a regime in which the 
_ power is exercised by the immense majority of the nation, but because 


So 


man aspires to the perpetual brotherhood of God’s paradise in a kingdom 
which is not of this world. This is an article of faith, and you, my brethren 


_ of Czechoslovakia who are listening to me, you must not fall a prey to the 


Stalinist utopia. In the meantime, in your country or in all the other popular 


_ democracies, as the Pope has recalled, the world records innumerable heroic 


deeds inspired by the Holy Ghost for the defence of the reign of God and the 


_ name of Jesus, the only Saviour, and for the glory of his Most Holy Mother. 


The persecuted Christians very well know that the safeguard of these invaluable 
treasures may demand and often actually demands a heroic self-denial and 
sometimes the sacrifice of one’s life. Assuredly, there will be at the present 


time, as there was during the first persecutions, cases, very understandable but 
_ inexcusable, of weakness and capitulation, and also, unfortunately, cases of 
treason. However, the reports widely diffused throughout the world contain 


only a part of the truth, when the facts are not distorted and even completely 


falsified. And so, by the conspiracy of silence and the distortion of truth, the 


public is not kept informed of the hard struggle in which bishops, priests and 
laymen are engaged to defend the Catholic faith.” 


I, therefore, exhort you, my dear brethren, before this holy Christmas 
season comes to an end, to meditate on the meaning of the manger of Bethlehem. 
Christmas means the personal visit of God to man to alleviate his misery. He 


_ wanted to be poor among the poor, not to teach, as the impious and sacrilegious 


radio station of Prague has tried to represent to its listeners, that the poor 
- and miserable must be satisfied with their lot, since the Son of God was born 


a in a stable manger. But, wishing to experience the hardships you have to 


- endure, he has decided freely, for nothing could compel him to do.so, and 
- consequently, through a sentiment of love, to suffer them himself in order to 


bring to you the comfort of a friendly and understanding presence, in the 


- middle of your moral and material difficulties, and to deliver you from your 


distress. Indeed, as the Pope, recalls, “his mission as a Redeemer was to 
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deliver man from the slavery of sin, which is, undoubtedly, the greatest misery. ; 
But the tenderness of his extremely sensitive heart could not be indifferent 
to the sufferings of the unfortunate beings among whom he had chosen to live. 
Son of God and preacher of his heavenly kingdom, he condescended to lean 
with kindness on the wounds of the sick and the rags of the poor. He was not — 
satisfied with proclaiming a law of justice and love; he did not merely condemn 
with scorching words the obdurate, the heartless and the selfish; he did not 
merely announce that the final sentence of the supreme judge will be based 
on the effective love of man for his neighbour as a proof of his love of God. 
He did more than that. He offered himself personally to help, heal and feed 
his brethren. He did not inquire how much of the misery he was witnessing 
was due to the deficiencies of the political organization or economic system of. 
the time. Not that he was indifferent to such questions. On the contrary, he 
is very much interested in them, because he is the lord of the world and the. 
master of its organization. But he deigned to seek for the unfortunate with 
all his heart and person to person.’ The message of Christmas is a reminder 
that God is with us and that he will never cease to be with us on earth until 
the end of time. 

You will, therefore, easily understand the odiousness of the statement 
made by Prime Minister Antonin Zapotocky in’ his Christmas radio message ~ 
adressed to the youth of his country. I must caution you against that speech — 
which he evidently intended to supersede the radio message of the Holy Father. — 
“You”, said he, ‘who are just coming into the world, cannot realize all that is ! 
already changed or in process of evolution. Christmas trees still glisten and ~ 
we still hope for gifts in this festive season, but the scenes of the Birth of 
Christ have a tendency to disappear, whilst, in the past and until recently, 
they were a necessary element in the celebration of Christmas. Formerly, 
the Christmas crib, with the Child Jesus in it, was installed in every home. — 
The Child Jesus lying on the straw in the manger between an ox and a donkey 
and the bright star of Bethlehem on the stable were the symbols of the ~ 
Christmas days of old. Why? To remind the workers and the poor that their f 
place was in the stable. If the Child Jesus has chosen to be born and to live id 
in a stable, why would you not choose to live there also and why would it not — 
be a suitable place for your children to come to life? Such was the language he 
held by the rich and the mighty to the poor people. In fact, in that era of 
capitalistic rule, when the rich were governing and the poor were exploited, 
the workers used to live in stables and their children would come to life there. 
Times have changed. There has been a great deal of evolution. The Child — 
Jesus has grown up. He has a mustache and we call him Father Frost. He is 
no longer a baby in his swaddling-clothes. He is a tall man with a fur cap 
and a fur coat. Our.workers and their children also are no longer in their 
swaddling-clothes or half naked. Father Frost comes from the East to visit us 
and a great many red stars shine on his way as he goes by, not the lone star 
of Bethlehem. A great many red stars shine on our mine shafts, foundries, 
factories and business places. These red stars proclaim with joy that your 
parents are, each one in his working post, the fourth-year craftsmen of the 
first quinquennial plan of Gottwald. But, in order to complete what has been — 
done and what remains to be done, and all that our parents and children have ~ 
undertaken, many more quinquennial plans are still necessary.” BA: 

Perhaps you didn’t know that the “great Stalin”, the “Little Father of his 
people”, was, under the disguise of “Father Frost”, no one else than the Child — 

Jesus grown up? You did not know he was a Jew who goes about in warm — 
fur clothes when so many of you die from cold and hunger, without food and ~ 
coal? You did not know that the “red stars” were shining in such numbers ~ 
above your factories, which means that the Czechoslovakian industry is entirely _ 
in the hands of the Russians? The lights proclaim joyously the enslavement — 
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of your nation, “fathers, mothers and children”, under the Soviet dictator. 
_ Well, if you didn’t know, your Prime Minister himself has told you. It must 
_be admitted that Catechism is one of the many things not very well known 
_ by Mr. Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, who is in the pay of Moscow. When 


x he dabbles in Theology, it is evident he deals with questions in which he is — 
_ absolutely ignorant. 


. Father Benoit PRUCHE, O.P. 
Dominican College, 

- . , Ottawa. 
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NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE FOR CZECHOSLOVAK LISTENERS 


fi By Rev. A. CAMERON, CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, MONTREAL. 


i It is my privilege on the occasion of the New Year to extend fraternai 
- greetings and best wishes to the Czech people. In so doing I know that I am 
_ speaking for the entire Canadian people. The unhappy divisions which now 
_ separate the peoples of the world are unable to cut off entirely the deep flow of 
| human good will and fellow feeling which unites all the people of the earth 
in one human family. This profound current of human unity and fellowship 
) is continually seeking means of expression and at no time more sincerely than 
_ during this holiday season. 
ig As one enters a New Year, it is customary to take stock of the present and 
look towards the future. Let us admit that for many of us these are dark days. 
_ For those who still cherish deeply the sentiments of humanity, decency and 
- goodwill—it would seem that a blight has fallen on the world, and that the 
2 best hopes of men are everywhere in retreat. It has become very difficult to 
_ Maintain our belief in the dignity of man and our faith in the unity of mankind. 
_ We have seen so many high hopes blasted, and so many noble ideals prostituted. 
iw At such a time I can think of no better affirmation of faith and confidence 
than that conveyed by Thomas Masaryk’s personal motto—“Truth Prevails”. 
This is really a statement of faith in the moral structure of things. It 
» expresses the conviction that in the very nature of reality, the truth will 
ultimately prevail, and that untruth, no matter how powerfully supported, 
cannot finally maintain itself. The lie will be found out. The lie cannot 
for long support a truly human structure. 
3 This conviction is a beacon of hope to the religious man. It is a faith 
_ which carries him through, not this year alone, but through the entire pilgrimage 
of life. “Truth Prevails’—this is a statement of fact about the nature of 
reality. It is the solid foundation upon which the,human spirit can stand. 
= Many of the assumptions on which men base their lives today are simply 
not true. One of these assumptions, and a very powerful one, is that material 
_ Well being is the end of life: that man’s individuality, his personality, his very 
soul are subordinate to the quest for material things. From this it follows quite 
logically that in human relationship physical force should be the final arbiter. 
Any religious message that speaks to the deepest intuitions of our humanity 
Must repudiate this untruth. It must assert that man is a spirit, and that 
“ultimately, he lives by the things of the spirit: This truth must be understood, 
‘not as mystical sentimentality, but as an inescapable fact. When an individual 
or a nation makes material ends the highest goal in life, when they are seen 
as ends in themselves, and not as means to the fulfilment of man’s true life 
of the spirit—something in man’s true centre has been violated. 
, Man is more than an economic machine, more than a. producer and 
consumer of material goods. Man is a spirit and if this be denied then that 
which is distinctively human disappears, and the fruits of the spirit “love, joy, 
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peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, saieanteet ts 
wither away. Human life then recedes to the level of the jungle where strong q 
- men dominate, until they in turn are overthrown by superior force or subtle 
trickery. 

But the truth has a way of re-asserting itself and history provides us 
with innumerable illustrations. A few weeks ago, Benedetto Croce, the — 
Italian philosopher, died in his bed at the age of 86. During the years of 
the Mussolini regime, little was heard of this world-famous scholar. Mussolini — 
was much in the news, and a speech by him was an international event. Men 
analyzed his utterances for: portents of the future. But Croce, in social and © 
political isolation, was writing. He was allowed to write because Mussolini 
scornfully said that nobody would understand him. In 1933, Croce published a 
book in which he quoted the following words of John Milton: “to suffocate, no — 
matter where or in whom, a truth, or a germ or a possibility of truth, is far 7 
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worse than to extinguish a physical life, because the loss of truth is often paid 
for by the human race with tremendous calamities and the truth brought back 
for unspeakable sufferings”’. 

These words were prophetic. The truth was extinguished for a time, so 
thoroughly that men seemed not to question what was taking place. But ‘the 
truth was resurrected and with terrible travail. The Italian dictator came 
to an inglorious end, but Croce, the man of truth, fulfilled his days, and died — 
in the honour of the human spirit. 

“Truth Prevails” the personal motto of Thomas Masaryk was no mere : 
_slogan for him. It was a working philosophy of life. When his knowledge of — 
the facts convinced him that truth and justice were at stake, he felt himself — 
committed to the cause of truth. It is heartening to remember that they have © 
been such men as Croce and Masaryk among us. It revives our sense of 
human dignity and reminds us that in all ages, and under the most difficult © 
circumstances, the cause oh, truth and justice has not wanted for worthy 
champions. 

Men who lone for truth feel the oppression of a world which seems eager | 
now to destroy what men live by. But men of truth must keep faith. They 
know that even if they should perish, the verities of the human spirit will — 
prevail. i 

Each of us must keep faith in his or her own way. For the individual — 
to maintain his integrity and keep intact the inner citadel of the spirit is no _ 
easy task. Let us not waste our resources by cursing our lot, or blaming the — ee 
travail of our time. Each of us has a part to play, however small, in maintain- — 
ing human dignity and decency. There is an Arab proverb: “Tt is better to 
light a candle than to curse the darkness.” Each one of us has it within his ; 
or her power to keep our own spirit alive, and be a witness. to the serene and ‘ 
quiet light of truth. . 

Let us pray: 

Make our hearts thy dwelling-place, O Lowa, that we may go forth with © 
the light of hope in our eyes and the fire of inspiration in our lives; that, thy — 
word on our tongues and thy love in our hearts, we may do thy will this cam 2 
and evermore. Amen. : 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1953. 
; ITEMS Nos. 100, 101 
Main Estimates of the Department of External Affairs Be 
: - WITNESS: 
C eocrel A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section of the Interna- | 
tional Joint Comm sion 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1953 


ORDER OF "REFERENCE 


ae 


‘Wapnespay, ‘Mareh 18, 1953. 


Ordered. —_That the name of Mr. Higgins | be substituted for | that of 


| ‘Starr on the said Committee. . oss a gh, . 


Attest. Stee et: . SEM 


| LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


e THURSDAY, March 19, 1953. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3:30 o’clock 
lay, The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Gordon Graydon, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bater, Bennett, Decore, Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, 
Gauthier (Portneuf), Goode, Graydon, Green, Higgins, Jutras, Kirk (Digby- 


Yarmouth), Low, MacDougall, MacInnis, McCusker, Picard, Richard (Ottawa 
_ East), and Stick. 


p.m. this 


In attendance: Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of ‘State 
for External Affairs; and from the Canadian Section of the International Joint 


| ‘Commission: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, and Miss E. M. Suther- 
_ land, Secretary. 


- Item No. 100—Main Estimates of the Department of External Affairs— 
‘was further considered. 
... 


| a The questioning of General McN aughton was concluded. 


Items Nos.-100 and 101 were adopted. 


The Vice-Chairman thanked the witness for his assistance to the Committee. 


m At 5:30 o’clock p.m.; the Committee adjourned until 11:00 o’clock a.m., 
_ Monday, March 23. 


E. W. INNES, 
Clerk of the Committee, 
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EVIDENCE 


March 19, 1953, 
3:30 p.m. 


hairman of our committee is indisposed today 

It is not very often that Mr. Bradette is not 
attending to his duties as chairman and this 
hould be away. I want to do my very best 


me. . The VICE-CHAIRMAN: The c 
q and will not be able to be here. 
a on the job. He is very faithful in 


is an unusual occurrence that he s 


i 


_ to take his place at this time. 


if As you know, we are on ite 
i discussion in connection with 


Today we propose to 


A go into item 101 as well which deals with similar 
-™matters. Very well, General. 


® 4 General A. G. L. McNaughion, 


Chairman of Canadian Section of International 
_ Joint Commission, called: 


Mr. Stick: Before we proceed Mr. Chairman I would like to say that it is 


p and that. we have every confidence 
your capacity to preside over this committee. 


Now, General, please proceed. 
At the last session at which I 
erable discussion took place in 
Tegard to the level of Lake Ontario and the commission’s order in respect to the 

evelopment of power works in the St. Lawrence River. 

It occurred to me that it might be of particular interest to the members 
of this committee in that connection if I were to read into the record a short 

xtract from a letter which we have received and which was issued by the 
Association of American Railroads, which organization, the members of this 


‘the years been consistently opposed to the 
I think this extract which I shall read is 


Those who profess to fear that the United States may be forced to 
pay excessive tolls on traffic handled over the improved canals on the 
north side of the St. Lawrence overlook the fact that under the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, tolls must be set so that Canadian and United 
States shippers pay the same amounts for the same kinds of cargo. 
Since whatever tolls are imposed by the Canadian Government are to be 
[4 subject to approval by the Board of Transport Commissioner for Canada, 
i. it would appear that these fears are without foundation. 


‘ Now-that the navigation project contemplated by the 1941 agreement 
: has been abandoned by the Canadian Government and Canada intends 


_ That is from the very organization which has been conducting down the 
ars a very active campaign against the St. Lawrence. It appears that the | 
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very complete explanation of this project, as it cond now in its revised form, 
by the Minister of Transport seems to have carried the conviction to these 
gentlemen that they will be all right and that they will not be hurt by it. 

Now, sir, what would you like me to speak on? 

Mr. FLEMING: I had a couple of questions at the close of the last meeting © 
whith I wanted to ask. I wonder if I might put them to the General now. 

The first question has to do with one phase of the matter he has just mentioned 

and which he touched on in reply to other questions at the last meeting, which — 
had to do with the removal of the Gut Dam. General, you indicated that at © 
this stage you were not in a position to make any estimate as to the effect of — 
the water levels by the lowering or removal of the Gut Dam. Are you ina ty 
position to indicate that there would be some effect at all on the water levels? | ; 

The WiTtNESS: I would say to Mr. Fleming that of course you cannot put ~ 
any obstruction in a river or take any .obstruction out without having rae 
effect. What I indicated at the last meeting was that so far as the. slightly ; 
increased flow is concerned, there is some increase in the flow which we have 
not been able to measure precisely as yet. It will undoubtedly have some effect - 
in lowering the level of Lake Ontario. But the effect is trivial. I think that 
was the word I used. It is a good word to meet the circumstances. The oftcel 
is trivial compared with what has been done by nature. 

At the moment we estimate that maybe the effect on Lake Ontario will © 
be in the order of a small fraction of an inch and no more. It may become a_ 
little more as the water flows away. 4 

Mr. FLEMING: May I ask if that subject is under study now in any way by 
the commission? 

The Witness: It is under constant study. Perhaps I should tell the com-_ 
mittee something about the studies which are being carried out in order to give © 
a comprehensive idea of the way in which the plans for these studies have been 
made. . 

Mr. MacDovuca.L.t: You used the word ‘“‘commission” twice. Undoubtedly 


you meant say ‘“‘committee’”’? 53 
The WITNESS: Yes, committee. I beg your pardon. - 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I suppose the General is accustomed to using the 

word “commission”, because he sits on one. a 


ey, 


The WITNESS: I think my mind was off of this a bit, and I was trying to 
think of something else. 4 
The commission has its responsibilities potential and actual in the matte. 
of the reference to the level of Lake Ontario and the further development ze 
the St. Lawrence, which will take place as soon as the American entity is 
named. That is the cause, of course, of so much interest in all concerned with 
these developments from the engineering point of view. We have had most 


the new St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, Mr. Henry. 

As a result we have come to an arrangement as to the best plans for the ‘ 
making of the various models which are needed for the study of the flow in| 
the St. Lawrence river. Also, in order to. give assurance that we could take. 


Ottawa. The studies with respect to the flow of the river, with the dam <= 
place and with the dam removed under various stages of the river, wer 
carried out for us by the National Research Council. i 
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- with respect to putting the down-stream interests in peril. With that informa- 
' tion placed before them, the government of Canada gave the order for the 
_ removal of the dam, complying with one of the conditions which had been put 
_ in the commission’s order approving the works in the St. Lawrence. 
i These studies in relation to the Gut dam are being proceeded with and 
“ we hope in due course to be able to arrive at exactly the effect that this dam ~ 
4 has had on the level of Lake Ontario, as compared with what would have been 
7 the case in a state of nature. 
i These investigations are very time-consuming and very difficult and it 
_ will be some months yet before that information is available to the law officers, 
i primarily to the law officers of Canada who have the responsibility of defending 
_ Canadian interests in the various law suits which have been launched. And 
_ the information would be useful as well to the commission’s engineers and 
: to the board which we are going to set up. 
a As regards the St. Lawrence development, in general, one of the biggest 
4 problems that has to be solved is the precise location of the various channels 
_ which have to be excavated: We know from general designs which have been 
i worked out the additional cross-sections that are needed. No attempt has yet 
_ been made specifying precisely where the excavations ought to be. That was 
© left deliberately until the river could be very closely examined to see the 
nature of the various rocks and to choose locations of channels which while 
they would entirely suit navigation, yet would be the cheapest from the 
- excavation point of view. 
Part of that study must be carried out with models and it is for that reason 
we proposed that the particular models in three sections of the St. Lawrence 
_ from Lake Ontario down to Barnhart Island Power Plant inclusive be developed 
at Islington by the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission as part of their 
_ general development of the river. We have arranged with the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Power Commission that our board of engineers, when it is set up, will 
_have the full use of that model for study, of the various problems that will 
_ come as we come to operate the regulating works to be built at Iroquois. When 
_ the Board gives an order to open a particular gate we will know precisely what 
_the result on the down-stream and up-stream interests will be. Those are 
_.matters or things which cannot be left to chance. 
a Determination of levels in a river such as the St. Lawrence and in a system 
such as the Great Lakes system is not a thing which can be done very well 
_ by calculation alone. The calculations have got to have visual representation 
’ in the form of models. As I mentioned at our last meeting we found great 
_ value in having models in connection with our studies at Niagara Falls. That 
_ covers the model studies which will be made from Lake Ontario down to 
_ Barnhart Island dam inclusive. 
bf At Barnhart Island dam in the vicinity of Cornwall there will be added 
under Canadian auspices locks for aiding 27 foot navigation. Those locks would 
_be set rather deeper. The sills will be set at 30 feet, an arrangement similar 
_ to those at the Welland canal. But near there we have in the tail race of the 
Barnhart Island plant and in the channels through which those great ships, 
we hope, will pass, we have got to be exceedingly careful about the velocity of 
iq the currents, more particularly the cross currents, because there is a series of 
_ islands and passages between those islands. There again, the question of the 
_ nature of the rock will be a determining factor in the cost of the excavations 
_ which are involved. 
if It has now been arranged that a model of that section—which is not of 
' great interest to the Ontario Hydro-Electric, but which is of very great interest 
_to the St. Lawrence authority, which is under the government of Canada— 
i will be built at the National Research Council. We are in the process of 
arranging that all these models, whether they be those at Islington or of the 
/ ; 
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minute, will be under the general technical management of an associate 5 
committee of the National Research Council, on which all the interests will — 
be appropriately represented. 

The interests are, of course, the federal government here, and the Inter- 
national Joint Commission—Our board is interested. The federal authorities © 
interested are Mr. Winter’s department of Resources and Development, and 
Mr. Chevrier’s department of Transport. Other interested parties are the — 
Ontario Hydro Electric, the Quebec Hydro, which operates the next plant down 
the river at Beauharnois. The Montreal Harbour Authorities will be interested — 
also and so on. { 

We hope that the Homiitide may have the benefit of the relevant inform- F 
ation about the flows on the Ottawa river because, as I mentioned at the last 
meeting, the limiting factor in increasing the discharge of the St. Lawrence 
river is how we can feed those flows into the river, when the Ottawa is in flood. 
We have to be very careful that we do not make any conditions, at any place or 
any time, worse than they would have been in the state of nature. The flow of 
water to be got rid of in conditions of highwater in Lake Ontario will be i 
determined from a study of these models. These studies will aura us to 'get@ 
this information. ‘ 

Gut dam is not of much interest to us, because under the plan the whole i 


National section of the river, and another model to which I shall eter in a 1 
¥ 


of that section of the river is to be exeavated) Gut dam was to be taken out ‘ 
in any event. We were concerned, as I intimated the other day, over Gut dam ' 
because, by circumstances which I have never been able to understand, 

it became for the moment a cause celébre, it became the point on which a lot ; 
of opposition to our projects had been focused, and while no member of thes 
Canadian commission nor any of our engineering advisers felt that there was — 
a great deal of relief to be got out of the removal of the Gut dam itself, F 
psychologically it became of great importance to do that as a token of good will 9 
and assurance that we were really going to get along with the St. Lawrence — 
waterway the moment we had the power to do it. It was from that point of 
view that approval was given for its removal, which of course, as you know, i 
has been done. It is a token in the right direction and it is more—I would | 
say—an earnest, an act of good faith to meet the anxieties of our great sister 
nation to the south of us. Ps 


By Mr. Fleming: ; 

Q. My other question had to do directly with the estimates. It is in relation ea 

to the salaries of the chief Canadian representative and the other two com~ 
missioners. What proportion of your time, General McNaughton, do you, and ~ 
your colleagues, contribute to your work as members of the commission?—A, - 
I think it can only be described at the present time as a full time job. It has Ky 
no office hours and day and night, too. + 
Q. I understand so in your case, General, but are your two colleagues thereae 

on virtually a full time basis?—A. Yes. Mr. Spence lives in Regina, where ‘ 
we have a great many problems connected principally with irrigation and witk i. 
the question of rivers flowing across the boundary, more particularly at the 
moment from Montana into Alberta. Mr. Spence, who is a member of the — 
commission, from his previous experience with the P.F.R.A. administration ha ng 
a very wide experience in regard to water problems of that nature. Mr. Dan- 
sereau lives in Montreal. He is an engineer and was formerly in the Pub 
Works Department, with the St. Lawrence as one of his particular responsibil- 
ities, and he is constantly in touch with that end of our work, and we are | 
talking on the telephone all the time. Does that answer the question? “a 
Q. Do these two men carry on other vocations as well as their work on the 
commission?—A. They are not debarred from doing anything else by the fact 
that they are on the commission. |. I cannot tell you what they do. 4 
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# ‘Mr. MeCeelenn: I knew that Mr. Bede Boas nothing else. I can per- 
F eo testify to that. 


By Mr. Fraser: 
ss Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question In order to get these 
- models of the St. Lawrence river right, has the commission or either govern- 
ment employed any firm of engineers to check on the water levels, the rock 
underneath and the flow of the water?—A. That is under constant investiga- 
» tion by officers of the various branches of the Department of Resources and 
- Development and the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and the 
__ latest piece of work which has been undertaken in the last few days is to 
_ re-run the whole series of geodetic levels down the international section of the 
St. Lawrence. At the present time the series of precise level points run along 
_ the railway. Eventually, if plans go through and we build the St. Lawrence 
waterway, the railway will have to be moved. Now, it is not a very good 
thing to have your geodetic points broken up at the time you need them most, 
and the Geodetic Survey are therefore in the process of establishing a new Wee 
of levels for us that will really give us the most up to date information, check 
_ all the previous determinations of that sort, and will give us a definite datum 
- from which to do our work. It is very important, because there are such things 
_known as earth tilts going on. Levels do not remain put unfortunately, and , 
that is just as true in the St. Lawrence as elsewhere. It has been giving us 
some difficulty on Lake Superior. I would not like to be accountable for the 
' scientific explanation of this phenomena, but the geodetists tell us that it is due 
to the melting of the ice cap, and as the ice cap melts up at the north, the 
' earth tends to assume a more spherical form and the result of that is the 
' plateau, for instance in behind Churghill, is very definitely rising in regard to 
the sea, and with it rising there there must be pull in, and there is a line at 
which this effect over the last 40 to 50 years is Considered to be zero. In Lake 
_ Superior this line runs from about Fort William to the Soo. To the north of 
; that the shore is rising slightly, and ‘to the south of it it is going down. Now, 
when we have to design great engineering structures, and while this rate of 
_ Movement is very small yet over a period of years it amounts to very sensible 
if amounts and so to be sure of our designs we had to have all the data right down 
| the St. Lawrence rechecked again. I cannot give you any idea as to the rates 
- of this movement in that area because we have not had a line of precise levels 
for some time. It will only be when we get this check in that we will get 
some idea of how the earth is moving. There are substantial movements as 
' Measured in fractions, or decimals of an inch per year which havé to be taken 
into account in great engineering structures. 
Q. Has there been any firm of engineers engaged to do this work and draw 
4 plans of it?—-A. The plans which have been made to date for the St. Lawrence? 
_—as far as we are concerned the plans are being made in the Special Projects 
, branch of the Department of Transport. I cannot tell you whether they have 
i a employing engineers or not. I would not have that information. They 
af have brought in a number of engineers to do some of the work. That comes 
Binder Mr. Chevrier. That is operative. It does not concern the commission, 
ed except we work with whoever is afforded by the Department of Transport. 
MW Q. What about the United States? Do they employ engineers?—A. The 
" United States work in the St. Lawrence Ras been wholly the duty, the entire 
: responsibility, of the United States Corps of Army Engineers. Whether they 
_ will follow the custom of taking a big construction group and giving them a 
i task, or whether they will do it directly under the army engineers, or whether 
it will be done under the auspices of Mr. Burton, of the Power Authority of 
fr the state of New York, we do not know yet. On our side, all that detailed 
“design, by an Act of: Parliament, becomes the ee of the Hydro 
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Electric Power Commission of Ontario, which is our designated agency, and 4 
we have, as I say, the closest, and I am happy to say the most cordial, relations — 
with that commission. Does that answer your question? | 

Q. I think so.—A. It does not give you the full answer because the facts — 
are not yet determined. 

Q. I was just wondering whether any engineering company was veneenees 
but as it comes under the Department of Transport I will have to find out 
there.—A. It is all done in that department. 

Q. Do all your plans for the models come from the Department of ‘Transport, 

_as well as information as to the levels?—-A. The levels and the topographic maps 
and the information regarding flow+-we have people out with gauges dotted 
all over the river wherever we feel that we want that flow information, and 
we specify where we want it. That is being got for us. We do not pay for that. 
We demand the information and it is furnished to us. Then that information 
is put into the hands of the group in the National Research Council who are 
doing these studies, and then our engineering people, through the associate ~ 
committee of the National Research Council, will have a hand in laying out the — 
various studies that are being carried out in order to be sure we will get the © 
_tnformation we are going to need. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 


By Mr. Green: : 
Q. Has General McNaughton given any review of: the situation on the ~ 
Kootenay river and the Columbia?—A. I have not yet, but I will be glad to if © 
that is your wish. g 
Q. It will be very helpful if we can have that. ; 
Mr. MacDouGa..: I think that can be joined to the request that I made ~ 
for information on the question of air pollution at Trail. — 
Mr. BATER: I think the General answered that. 
Mr. MacDouGa.Lu: Well, it must have been in the dying moments of the © 
meeting last Tuesday. . 
The WITNESS: On that question of pollution at Trail, I did give a very 
comprehensive story. 1" 
Mr. Bater: I asked him on your behalf, Mr. MacDougall. ‘ 
Mr. JutTraAs: It is on the record. M 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. MacDougall was called out for a few ct 
minutes just before General McNaughton started to deal with that subject of 
air pollution at Trail. You will be able to see his remarks, Mr. MacDougall, : 
when the report comes through. A 
Mr. FuLrorp: Mr. Chairman, are we going to Reve the St. Lawrence now » 
because if we are there is one more question I would like to ask. ; 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps, Mr. Green, we might finish with the 4 
St. Lawrence. 


By Mr. Fulford: 


Q. Mine is a very simple question. I would like to ask the General if the > 
International Joint Commission has under its purview the erection of bridges — 
across the St. Lawrence?—-A. Under the treaty, if any obstruction is put in the 
river—that is, if the bridge were a suspension bridge it would not bother us 
at all, but if it has piers in the river, we have to pass on it. a 

Q. Well, I would like to draw to your attention that the Prescott-Ogdensburg 
bridge authority is holding a public hearing at Ogdensburg on the 2nd April, 
and they have sent me, as one of the sponsors of the bridge last year in parlia- 
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"span bridge with a vertical lift in the centre. Well, I do not think that is in 
_ keeping> at all with the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, because every time a 
_ ship passes under the bridge a 500-foot span will have to be elevated vertically - 
into the air.—A. It would be in contravention of the treaty for anybody to put 
_ awork of any kind in the river without making application to the commission 
for authority to proceed. I know of the proposition. I know that it contained 
that particular feature that you have reference to. So far, however, we have had 
no application from the company. If there were an application received from the 
_ company, we would follow the usual procedure, namely, that we would set the 
_ dates for our own hearings and undoubtedly the views of the Department of 
Transport would be obtained on the particular business and its relation to our. 
_ great seaway project would be set forth, perhaps I can forecast, in the most 
j forcible manner. 

” Q. I am very glad to know that it comes under your terms of reference. 

: The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: Any other questions on the St. Lawrence river? 


Mr. Stick: It is rather interesting to hear the General describe the rise of 
_ the land in relation to the sea. I know that on the north shore of the gulf of 
_ St. Lawrence and the straits of Belle Isle it rises, roughly, an inch a year. Some 
_ years ago when I. was there the fishermen pointed out to me that in their 
ey living memory places where they had their fishing premises are now gardens. 
_. They do not know the reason. I understand geodetic surveys have been 
carried on year by year so as to find out this variation. It is rather interesting 
- to hear you talk about the levels of the land changing. I suppose the geodetic 
surveys carried out over the years would be available to you to form some 
sort of idea as to what this change is, or what is likely to take place? ; 
The WITNESS: Yes, under the terms that we have been given, in all our 
references we have the right to get from both governments all the technical 
information which is in their possession, without reserve, and we have the 
_ right, repeated in each reference, to call on their technical officers, not only 
_ to give us that information but to assist us in its interpretation. So we are 
in a very~good position to satisfy ourselves on that aspect of the problem, 
particularly in relation to the St. Lawrence and in our model studies. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Could I ask you this one question arising out of the 
_ statement you made about the draft of 27 feet which is being provided through 
_. the St. Lawrence for the deep waterway? What will that entail with respect 
~ to the other rivers and passages from there up to Lake Superior? Will there 
_ have to be some deepening done from the St. Lawrence for boats to’ go to 
Port Arthur and Duluth? 


' 
at The WITNESS: That is true to bring the channel to 27 feet—I am talking 
now of the stretch from Lake Superior down’ to Lake Ontario. In Lake 
ae Superior, of course, there is unlimited depth available merely by avoiding some 
_ of the rocks. Navigation takes care of that. When you come to the St. Mary’s 
river there are in existence five locks in parallel. Four of those locks are on 
the United States side and one of the locks is on the Canadian side. Of the 
- four American locks, one is kept in reserve and three are operated, and the 
limiting lock, the MacArthur lock, the new one, has a depth of something over 
at 30 feet on the sills. It has a tremendous breadth, which I do¢not recall at the 
- moment, and a tremendous length. 
I.) The lock in no sense presents any limiting feature on any ship that might 
pass. Below the locks navigation is divided into an upgoing and a downgoing 
_ channel, and the down-going stream is entirely dredged for about 22 feet, and 
the upgoing would be capable of taking boats up to 25 foot draft at the moment. 
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h By Mr. Stick: 


Q. I understand the channel of the new seaway project would be 27 feet 
_ deep.—a. Cleared for 27 feet. 
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Q. What tonnage of ship will take roughly?—A. It takes the Victory — 
type of boat. <4 } 
Q. And as regards tonnage?—A. About 10,000 tons—9,000 to 10,000 tons. 
@. Would the cost of deepening that to 35 feet be so excessive?—A. I can 
answer that with some confidence because ‘it happens that in the varied jobs — 
given to me to do down the years I was a member of the St. Lawrence group— — 


interdepartmental group—back in 1923 as a young engineer representing the 
Department of Defence and it happened that I was detailed to the particular 
group that made the studies leading up to a determination of what was the 
economic depth for the waterway. Comprehensive studies were carried out on 
the basis of 25 feet, 27 feet and 30 feet: there was no doubt whatever that the 
economics of the transportation pointed to the advantage of going from the 
25 feet to the 27 feet. When we came to carry the studies from 27 feet to the 
30 feet basis, the cost went up astronomically, and when we considered the . 
extension of the Montreal seaway—the seaway up to Montreal—on a basis of — 
35 feet there was a result which looked like a figure of interstellar space. 
Really, the curve of reserve costs is extraordinarily sharp above 27 feet. At 
that time there was no doubt whatsoever about the validity of the conclusion ~ 
that the waterway should be built on a basis of 27 feet; also that the locks | 
should be put in so that we could go deeper later on it in the changing con- — 
ditions of commerce, some special types of boats required to be given access to — 
the waterway. It was clear that we should be able to do it both on the © 
Welland Canal and also in relation to the designs of the St. Lawrence. In i 
complete agreement with the engineers on the other side, 27 feet has been ¥ 
specified as the clearance depth for the channel and the 30 feet is the depth 
to be specified at the lock sill so we will not have to touch the foundations. 
@. The basis of my question was that one of the purposes of the St. 
Lawrence was to assist getting iron ore from Labrador. Some of these boats 
that carry iron ore are very large and I was concerned whether the channel 
would be enough to handle that trade. That was the purpose of my question. 
—A. It is not directly the concern of the commission but we are of course 


a 


naturally interested in making sure that anything we are connected with is 
done in a thoroughly practical and useful manner. The commission and the — 
transport people made an analysis on that very point, and we. are assured & 
that there is no doubt that there are plenty of ships capable of carrying all te 
the ore we want to move un the waterway within the draft specified. We are 
assured of that, and we were assured that—again by these studies—that 4 
to take the waterway deever above Montreal would be so costly as to upset _ 
the economies of the whole business, and that it would not be a sensible thing 
to do, I have followed that up pretty closely. * ae 
Q. It would be economically sound then to transport this iron ore in "e 
that size. of ship?—A: Unquestionably. 


f 


| 


By Mr. Green: 
"% 


Q. Many of the modern cargo vessels are larger than 10,000 tons. Will” ~ 
it not be possible for them to get through?—A. Mr. Green, the question is this. 
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t it, and it would be added to it, and so 
i pretty small. The opinion of some of our 
B3 to get some of these mammoths from the 
_ want legislation to keep them out. 


Q. I think there is quite a widespread belief that freighters from all over 
_the world will be using the waterway~goi 


the 50 million tons begins to look 
engineers is that far from wanting 
ocean on the waterway, we may 


, and the tendency insofar as 
ocean-going cargo vessels is concerned is to get them bigger and faster?—A. 
_ That is right. 

4 Q@. Apparently that general belief is not right. 
_ many of these ocean-going vessels using the seaw 
a great many ocean-going vessels per se, but there 
| of ocean-going vessels for there exists in the world 
@ quate number of vessels that can use the waterway to the design which has 
h been specified, and which are perfectly capable of carrying these special 
a purpose cargoes you want to bring in from overseas. The kind of special 
purpose cargo I am referring to is, for example, china clay. The best china 
clay for use particularly in the Chicago area and in the potteries in the 
BP iiamilton area comes from the south of England. That is an expensive cargo 
bi to tranship. This clay is moved in little boats coming across the Atlantic, 
i and they can get up our existing canals, and the feeling expressed with 
bo conviction by those who know about these things—I am only repeating what 
I have been told—is that all this special purpose traffic can be adequately 
__ carried many times over by the ships available as long as some reasonable 
_ arrangement has been made. We do not want big ships up there. These 
_ ships have no purpose up in the Great Lakes. We are not concerned with 


In fact, there. will not be 
ay.—A. I would not say 
will be quite a number 
many times over an ade- 


. prestige and having a Queen Mary up in the Great Lakes. We are concerned 
with the practical business of moving goods to market, and with bringing 
~ other goods in and we want to do it in the cheapest way. The most economic 
way to do it has been estimated as being in the ships of the 8,000 to 10,000 ton 
_ class of which there are great numbers in the world. There are an adequate 
Bees of available in the class we want. Why should we spend hundreds of 
M millions to bring in some monstrosity that is not going to be useful to us. 

i, Q. Apparently then there will be no ships over 10,000 tons. Do you expect 
a ships under that tonnage, which are fast ships, to use the seaway or would 
the traffic be restricted to the slow ships such as the Victory ships?—-A. The 
. “ships that we are really interested in to serve our needs are not the fast ships 
_ which are these combination liner-passenger ships. They are too expensive 
mito operate, and we will want to work for us the ships that carry the greatest 
cargo in relation to the cost of the ship and the cost of its operations; these 
a. what are commonly called tramps. These are the ones we want. 


: By Mr. Stick: 


Py Q. In the St. Lawrence seaway you will have to regulate the speed for 
'ships?—A. You cannot have them running at speed or you would have heavy 
damage. 

i @. Yes, the same as on the Suez Canal. The speed in the St. Lawrence 
will have to be regulated to that extent?—A. That is right. 


a Q. So the faster ships that depend on speed for economic running would 
“not be feasible?—A. They could run across the Great Lakes at speed, but that 
has little effect in terms of reduced time of turn-around. 

ye 


My Q. In the Suez Canal the speed is limited so the wash will not draw the 


“silt back into the canal—A. We have to remember that in these canals the 


boats have a scend which is the term for the pull down of the stern at speed, 
of up to 18 inches. p 


eg 
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By Mr. Green: 


Q. But these cargo vessels of 10,000 tons cae under are no longer being 
built to any great extent. Are not most of the ships being built faster?— 
A. A great many in the category of the new ships being planned by the United 
States Shipping Board—I happen to have been in touch with them—and they 
have had the St. Lawrence specification clearly in mind. Now, it is perfectly 
true that their ocean drafts is a little greater than we have provided for, but | 
they say these boats would be quite economical slightly less loaded so as to 
take our depth. There is no difficulty about getting through the lakes as 
regards beam or length. . 

Q. But vessels being built by the United Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, 
Japan and Germany and others are largely the faster vessels are they not? 

Mr. GAUTHIER: (Portneuf): Not cargo ones. 


The WITNESS: Cargo boats are being built to the category that can use 
the waterway. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. Smaller boats?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bater: 


Q. I would like to ask the General how this will effect the grain trade. 
You have been speaking about the size of boats passing up. Will ocean-going 
grain boats be able to go from the lake head to Europe.—A. The grain trade, 
as you know, as far as the shipping in the Atlantic is concerned, is a very 
technical business. I speak on it at all with all due diffidence. Unquestionably 
some of these boats will be useful to us in certain seasons of the year particularly — 
towards the end of the navigation season in going up to Duluth and Port © 
Arthur and Fort William to pick up loads, and I visualize that some will © 
serve that function for us. Normally of course, these tramps cannot compete ~ 
with the special purpose lakers in cost per ton mile in moving grain and what 
will happen largely I would forecast is the movement would go on with © 
these special lake boats which have the lowest ton mileage cost of any ships 
in the world. It might well be that a lot of that grain will continue to be 
taken off at Montreal because one of the cheapest way of getting grain from 
our country across the Atlantic is what they call “liner grain”. At the last 
minute the combination passenger boats fill up their bottom. holds. or bunkers, © 
whatever they call it, with the grain. You get a lower rate for that than you © 
do on the tramps. ; 

Mr. GREEN: Then there will probably not be much change in the grain : 
carrying trade? 

The WiTNESS: Again I must speak with much diffidence. I only can say % 
what I hear other people tell me. There is a conviction that there will be © 
improvements to the navigation, made up of a host of causes. For example in a 
the late season when rates are running high these other boats which have © 
carried ore up will load grain for the down trip; this will tend to keep the 
rates down. The net benefit is estimated about 5 cents a bushel which is a verya 
important amount of money. 


Mr. Goovr: We have no worries. We are always passing subsidies. 3 


By Mr. Higgins: 

Q@. You do not have a scale of tariffs for these ships?—-A. You have got me | 

on something I do not know anything about. J 
-Q. Who is taking care of that?—-A. That is the Transport Commissial 


The project is primarily concerned with the creation of physical possibiliti 
in so far as we have to work with the United States. - 
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i Q. You make no regulations at all with respect to tariffs?—A. I would 
not know. ~) 

3 The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Is there anything else before we go on with the 
famous Columbia river? © 


Mr. FuLForp: I have heard it said on more than one occasion, not authori- 
_ tatively, that 90 per cent of the world’s shipping will be able to use the St. 
_ Lawrence seaway when completed with the 27 foot channels. 


ee The WITNESS: That is a figure which is conservative if anything. 
I Mr. FLEMING: Therefore very commendable. : 


Mr. FuLForp: If they can bring ore carriers or that type of vessel from 
_ Seven Islands to where the ore is now discharged in Lake Erie or other lake 
_ ports, there is no reason why lake boats could not go down laden with grain 
and come back with ore. 

The WITNEss: The difference is that the boats built with steam do.not need 
x to have condensers when used on the upper lakes; if they go down in the 
i brackish waters they have to be fitted with condensers; but that is no great 


» cost. There is no difficulty in the Great Lake transports being used as far 
down as Seven Islands. 


be 

ge. 

a By Mr. Green: 

i Q. That boat would still have to unload its grain at Montreal.—A. In the 


_ year to come it may well be there will be grain stored as far east as Seven 
- Islands and Louisburg. The common lake freighters are very long and would 
not be suitable for use on the Atlantic. 

3 Q. There is a possibility grain elevators will be located at Louisburg ?— 
_ A. It will be for the economics of the future and if that comes about, there will 
i be the savings of 4 or 5 cents per bushel which I envisage. But, that is some- 
_ thing for the future. 

t @. That would help the maritimes too?—A. Yes. My greatest interest and 
% the interest of all of us of course, is in the unity of Canada. That is my life 
a and the life of most of us here, and anything which facilitates and cheapens 
- our east and west communication and our ability to move our products from 
one province to the other, is helping to unite our country. 


| Mr. FuLForD: Is there any reason why boats could not take coal from _ 
_ Nova Scotia to the central provinces? 


Mr. MacDouGaLL: With respect -to ships that were carrying grain at the 
~ culmination of World War I from the head of the lakes east they were then 
_ known as whalebacks and resembled a certain type of whale partially out of 
a water. I wonder if that type of ship has been completely discontinued or are 
_ they still being constructed? 


a The WITNESS: They are not in existence. I am afraid they belong in the 
_ same category as the roller boat. 


a The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are you ready for the Columbia river? 
t Mr. Green, you had something to say. 


: By Mr. Goode: , 

Q. Mr. Vice-Chairman, while the General is getting ready I hope he will 
if he can, while he is talking about the Columbia river, discuss or deny or 
_ affirm whether there has been any correspondence between the commission 
yo and the province of British Columbia in regard to a so-called deal about the 
_ hydro-electric on the Columbia and Kootenay and shipping of the oil in the 
_ pipeline to the United States.—A. I can answer that question in the negative 
in so far as the commission is concerned. 
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Q. May I add. one more question. Has there been any correspondence 
between the government of British Columbia and your commission in regard 
to a deal on the hydro-electric and oil from the pipeline?—-A. No. I will have 
a word to say with respect to the resources of British Columbia when I come 
to it, but we in the commission have nothing to do with oil. Our business is 
water. 

Q. The statement has been made in British Columbia that no hydro under 
United States auspices will be allowed on the Columbia until an agréement is 
made on the shipment of oil. Is there any truth in that?—A. It is for the 
government of British Columbia to say what they want on this. As far as the 
commission is concerned we have no correspondence on it or any right to go into 
that field. 

Q. You would have something to do with the hydro on the Columbia?— 
A. Oh, yes. Under date of 9th March, 1944 the governments of Canada and the 
United States joined in making a reference to the commission for the study of — 
the Columbia. I would like, if I may, to read the first few paragraphs of that — 
reference in order that the members of the committee may know the very — 
comprehensive nature of the task which was imposed on the commission at 
that time. 

“1. In order to determine whether a greater use than is now being ~ 
made of the waters. of the Columbia River System would be feasible © 
and advantageous, the Governments of the United States and Canada ~ 
have agreed to refer the matter to the International Joint Commission ~ 
for investigation and report pursuant to Article IX of the Convention ~ 
concerning Boundary waters between the United States and Canadsy 
signed J anuary 11, 1909. 

Vee At is desired that the Commission ‘shall determine whether in — 
its judgment further development of the water resources of the river — 
basin would be practicable and in the public interest from the points — 
of view of the two Governments, having in mind (A) domestic water i 
supply and sanitation, (B) navigation, (C) efficient development of © 

water power, (D) the control of floods, (E) the needs of irrigation, k 
(F) reclamation of wet lands, (G) conservation of fish and wildlife, and — 
(H) other beneficial public purposes. ae 

“3. In the event that the Commission should find that’ further works — 
or projects would be feasible and desirable for one or more of the 
purposes indicated above, it should indicate how the interests on either 4 
side of the boundary would be benefited or adversely affected thereby, if 
and should estimate the costs of such works or projects, including — 
indemnification for damage to public and private property and the costs i 
of any remedial works that may be found to be necessary, and should ‘ 
indicate how the costs of any projects and the amounts of any resulting | 
damage be apportioned between the two Governments. 

“4. The Commission should also investigate and report on existing ; 
dams, hydro-electric plants, navigation works, and other works or © 
projects located within the Columbia River system in so far as such 
investigation and report may be germane to the subject under : 
consideration.” ‘- 


The fifth paragraph is the usual provision giving us authority to call on a 
all the especially technically qualified personnel in the service of the govern- 
ment of the United States or the government of Canada. Bit 

Now, the situation which faced us when we received the reference, and q 
that was before I was on the commission, was this: More than two-thirds 
of the area of the basin of the Columbia river is in the United States; for many 
years, in the development of resources and as regards population and so on, 


engineers had been developing all the information they could and at the time 


_ there and what could be done with it. 
“a Incidental to their own surveys, they had acquired a considerable amount 
of information with respect to resources in Canada. We were not in that happy 
» situation in 1944.. The first thing that had to be done before we could sit 
- around the table and discuss the allocation of cost and division of benefits with 
_ the United States was to arrange for surveys, and that responsibility, under 
_ this reference, was assumed primarily by the federal government here in 


satisfied that the data which are needed by the commission for comprehensive 
discussion with the United States, would, in fact, be available to us. However, 
progress in respect to some parts of the basin has been more rapid than progress 


‘system. : 

Under the Kootenay we had a particular reason for trying to expedite 
studies because the United States were most anxious to proceed with the 

development of some of the heads which existed where the Kootenay crosses - 
the boundary from Canada into the United States, enters Montana, and flows 


There is a shortage of power in the Columbia basin in the United States, 

and there is an urge to get more power at almost any cost. So the United 

States is very anxious to proceed with the great developments which they have 

mind at Libby, in Montana, and to start the work as quickly as it can 

done. 

_ They are interested not only in the power which can be generated at 

4sibby, and they might make an initial installation of, let us say, 400,000 or 

00,000 ‘horse power there; but they are even more interested in what can be 

Jone by use of a dam at Libby in regulating the flow of the river for the | 
my 72801—2 
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benefit of the great plants which they have built down stream. Perhaps to 
give a sense of proportion I had better give the committee a few general figures, 

Mr. MacDovcGaLu: Are those two spots, Libby and Katka, north or south 
of the boundary? 


The WrtNEss: I mentioned that Libby is in Montana, Katka in Idaho, both 
on the United States side in the loop of the river. 


Mr. MacDovuGALu: It is south of the border? 


The WITNEsS: It is pretty close to the border between Idaho and Montana. 

The Columbia river is a great river. There are only two rivers on the 
North American continent which are greater in their flow to the sea than the 
Columbia. -One is the St. Lawrence which has an average flow into the Atlantic 
of about 220 million acre feet. Of course, the greatest of all is the Mississippi. 
The Columbia is only slightly less than the St. Lawrence in its flow. Its 
average flow into the Pacific is of the order of 180 million acre feet, which is 
not very much less than the St. Lawrence. 

It differs however from the St. Lawrence in respect to the heads of water 
which are available. The level of Lake Superior which we have in the com- 
mission as the responsibility for maintaining, is 603-2 as near as may be. But 

at one of the dams in the upper reaches of the Columbia that is under study, 
the level has been put at 2,690 feet above sea level. The comprehensive plans 
which have been made 2 for development and use of practically every foot 
of that head from the upper dam which will probably be somewhere in the 
vicinity of Big Bend, flooding up into the Wood river and the Canoe river. So 
you can see with a great head of that sort that the powers which have to be 
considered are literally enormous. 

Again, to use a comparison with the St. Lawrence, there is contemplated — 
at Sault Ste. Marie perhaps eventually about 400,000 horse power. 

Next is the power site at Niagara where, between Canada and the United 
States, we should have about 44 million. And at the next spot below, that is 
Barnhart Island on the St. Lawrence, the plant should develop 2,200, 000 horse 
power. Then you come to-Beauharnois which is next below that, where firm 
plans have been made for 1,900,000 horse power; and the next below that is 
the plant which will develop the Lachine, at the head of the harbour of Mont- 
real, and which will probably be situated somewhere near the Harbour Com- 
missioner’s bridge. Depending on the levels finally decided for Lake St. Louis, © 
and it will have an ultimate capacity of between 1,400,000 and 4,600,000 horse. 
power. 

Adding these figures up, they come to the order of 10 million horse power, 
If you convert that into kilowatts, it would be about 7 million kilowatts. 4 

Now, the firm plans that have been made, and which are considered practi- 
cal on “the Columbia, in Canada and the United States, call for an installation | 
of 32 million kilowatts. That is about five fold greater than the plants on Stu 
Lawrence. So I think the people who have said that we have been talking a 
good deal about eastern Canada, when they hear figures of that sort will 
realize that the commission has got its eyes directed even closer on the great _ 
Columbia basin where there is.a potential of 32 million kilowatts, according to” 
the firm estimate of the best engineers of both Canada and the United States. 
I might say that that 32 million kilowatts does not include pumping power for 
irrigation. 

Mr. McCusker: What proportion of that 32 million kilowatts could 
be developed in Canada? 

The WITNESS: I would be glad to answer that question if I knew. We ar 
anxiously awaiting the completion of the various surveys that are being We are 
out by the Department of Resources and Development here in association wit! ‘ 
the British Columbia government in the west. And there are other governmen 
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_ departments which are contributing information which our engineering boards 


_ have asked for. I can only give you a very sketchy picture of that because we 
_ have not got as yet the basic information on which to give you firm figures. 


» While we can make a calculation based on levels and so on, that is not good 
enough when it comes to estimating the effect in terms of the power which 
_ will actually be available. We want to know whether we can build the dams 
") which are required, and whether they will be high or low dams, etc. The 
_ structures required are no small affairs. They are great dams in which 
_ foundation conditions, the geological formations and so on, are of the first 
Ms importance in reaching a determination, and then the economics of all this 
4 business has to be worked out for us, and we have got to know just what the 
_ costs, and so on, are in relation to these various matters. Generally speaking, 
‘ and please only regard these figures as giving orders of magnitude—generally 
_ speaking, as matters stand, I would say that about half that total power is 

capable of being developed in the United States on the basis of storage facilities 

‘in that country, and of the remaining half of that power, that is, a quarter of 
» the total, is capable of being developed in the Canadian section of the basin on 
_ the basis of sites in Canada and of water stored in Canada; and the remaining 
aa quarter of the total, which—if you do your arithmetic, you will see is a pretty 
_ sizable amount of power, will be developed at United States plants as a 
~ consequence of action taken in Canada to store and to regulate water. Now, 
‘ in our talks with the United States on these matters, I think there is no 

difficulty presented to us in regard to the power which will be developed in 

the United States by reason of the United States heads and by reason of United 

States storage. That is their property. We are not concerned with it at all, 
mor are they concerned in any way with the similar heads and storages in 
Canada. But the big problem, and it is an enormous problem, is represented 
_ by the question who gets the benefit from water which. is stored in Canada 
Ly and which is released to meet the needs and help the regulation of flow for the 
benefit of those plants which are south of the line. That is an enormous 


_ amount. It is possibly of the order of 7,000,000 and perhaps more kilowatts. 
ey am speaking of the Columbia, and when speaking of that we do not use the 
_term horsepower, we have gone straight into kilowatts, I am glad to say, 
_ because it is easier to work with. Those figures that I have given I must again 
“ask you to qualify, because they are subject to the completion of the detailed 
' investigations which are presently in hand. Now, in that background the 
at-site power at Libby is 1,000,000 kilowatts and at Katka lower down it is 
about half a million kilowatts—you can fit that into your picture. Now, the 
| Powers at Libby and Katka are only possible because the dam at Libby is 
contemplated to raise the water at the boundary 150 feet and to flood back 
into Canada for some 42 miles.. The capacity of the reservoir is 4,600,000-odd 
a cre feet, and the use of that reservoir which is made possible by this dam and 
‘by this flooding back into Canada will give a benefit downstream in the United 
States of increased firm power of about four times as much as will be at-site 
‘power at Libby, which is of the order of 4,000;000 horsepower. I think for 
our purposes it is just as well to remember that the downstream benefit from 
| Libby is about four to one. | 

' Now, those are the problems that face us. We are under great pressure 
from the United States to have this matter settled and that the commission 
give its approval to the application which the United States government has 
| submitted, for approval of the project and to let them get on with it and 
|Telieve their power shortage in that way. Now, we have been perfectly frank 
n saying that we have not been disposed to proceed in any hurry in this 
utter. It is not that we want to be a dog in the manger with the United 
tates, but we are most anxious that in this critical case of Libby dam, where 
‘pattern for the whole development of the use and distribution of downstream 
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benefits will be settled, that we will be abundantly sure of our ground and that 
we will know what is right to do before we take action which may be irrevo- 
cable. | 

Now, this matter of the use of natural resources is a matter which, under 
the constitution, under the British North America Act, and under the Acts of 
Parliament which you gentlemen have legislated since, has been given in every 
case to our provinces to deal with in the first instance. The people who must 
determine the recompense—I am using the words that have been used officially 
—the recompense for natural resources used in the project, the people who 
must determine that in the first instance are the provinces concerned, and they 
are deeply engaged on these studies. We have now reached a point as regards 
the Columbia that we can give British Columbia information which is necessary 
on the Kootenay river to make these studies with some relation to facts; up to | 
about six months ago we simply had not got information on which a reasonable | 
conclusion could be reached. We think we have reached the point where 
these studies ‘can be made useful. I had the privilege of going to British 
Columbia last December and arranging with the government of that province 
that a very strong committee would be set up and that that committee would 
have the mission from the government—not from us but from that govern- 
ment—to study this matter, and we were able to make arrangements by which | 
all the technical information on the subject could be funnelled into that | 
committee for their studies. So in the first instance it will depend, and rightly | 
so, on the province of British Columbia to say what recompense for the 
resources used in the project, that is the 150 feet of head on the Kootenay river | 
to be drowned out in Canada and the flooding of 42 miles into Canada, the 
moving of two lines of railway, the rehabilitation of a number—not a very 
large number, I am glad to say—of people whose farms will be inundated. 
They have got to be resettled. The question of flood protection in the Creston | 
area, which is a very important agricultural region—all these matters have to 
be assessed by the province and some answer has got to be given. Z| 

Now, in addition to the provincial responsibility, it is the government of | 
Canada that conducts all foreign relations, and the government of Canada has | 
certain overriding responsibilities in connection with the conservation of the 
resources of the country. What will need to be done, and, what undoubtedly | 
will be done, as these matters proceed will be for these two governments to 
come together through appropriate representatives and determine what the 
upshot of it is to be. Meantime, we have this insistent demand from the United | 
States that we make an order to allow them to proceed. The Canadian section 
of the commission, I may say perfectly frankly, is not willing to set its 
signatures to any order until it knows what the competent authorities of our | 
country will consider will be reasonable, and that, gentlemen, is how the 
matter stands in the case of Libby. I will be glad to answer any questions. — 


| 


By Mr. Green: : | 


Q. Have the Americans offered any terms by way of letting Canada use 
any percentage of the power developed?—-A. Mr. Green, we have an offer, 
which took the form of a letter addressed to myself, as chairman of the | 
Canadian section, signed by the chairman of the United States section. We 
transmitted that letter to both governments for consideration in connection 
with their evaluation of the resources to be used in the project, and until 
the answers to these questions are given it is manifestly impossible for me 
to give a firm answer to the Senator, my colleague. I have, however, told | 
him without any doubt in my mind that in so far as I myself am concerned, - 
my views and the views of my colleagues on the Canadian section, are that 
we do not feel that the letter which has been written to us has taken adequately — 
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_ representatives of the government of British Columbia in the several public 
_ hearings we have held out there. The government of British Columbia must, 
of course, have an opportunity to review its position in these matters in the 
_ light of the offer, but we are not disposed to feel that that letter represents 
an adequate offer. 

: Q. Are you at liberty to say how much the offer is?—A. I would say in 
that case in this early stage of the negotiation that while the letter is not 
~ marked confidential, it would not be proper for me to produce it. I should 
_ produce that letter when I have something constructive to say. One of the 
_ reasons I am averse to producing the letter is that when you produce offer 
and counter offer in what is essentially business bargaining at an early stage 
_ you tend to freeze the business and make it difficult for people to go on, and 
_ I have hopes that my colleagues will come a long, long way voluntarily when 
_ they fully understand the position that we have in view. 

_ @. This damming back of the waters by the Libby Dam into Canada would 
-account for about half of the power which is produced?—-A. That is right about 

- 40 per cent. 

i Q. What other waters are to be dammed back over the Canadian boundary? 

4. The benefit that comes from this damming back will be a development 

_ of a million kilowatts at the site at Libby, but the big benefit comes from the 

regulation of the flow of the Kootenay River as it comes into the Columbia 

end going on through the existing developments at Grand Coulee and in the 

- various plants the Americans have built down to the final plant at Bonneville 

where their engineers state the installed capacity is very much in excess of 

_ the regulated flows that exist at the present time. If you increase the regulated 

- flow the addition to the output of these plants might be hundreds of thousands 

of kilowatts of firm power. That is where the big benefit comes. 

@. Do the plans contemplate the damming back of the water in the Arrow 

Lake?—A. The Arrow Lake question was under investigation and undoubtedly 

we will again turn the attention of our engineers to the study of the possible 

dam sites at the foot of the Arrow Lakes. At the moment we have suspended 

our investigation there because of the shortage of personnel, and we have 

put them further up the Columbia notably at the big bend at Mica Creek 

where we have been doing our principal work. The possibility of an economic 

oe site at the foot of Arrow Lake has not been worked out yet, but the 


mvestigations are in such an incomplete state, that I would not say it could 
not be done. It is very desirable there should be a site there near a place 
€alled Castlegar. 
_ Q. Will the flooding of the Big Bend cover part of the trans-Canada 
highway?—-A. If the Mica Creek dam is built the section of the Big Bend 
highway that lies from Canoe River to Beavermouth around the shores of 
| Kinbasket Lake will be inundated. 
_ Q. Would that mean that the trans-Canada highway would have to be 
Te-routed?—A. Yes. Alternative surveys are being made. The value perhaps 
Imight mention—and I cannot be held to decimal points in what I am going 
to Say because the business is in quite early stages of study—but the dam that ; 
is contemplated at this site—that is as far as it goes, there is nothing firm about 
it yet—would raise the waters about 600 feet. It would bea major undertaking. 
_ Q. That is the Columbia River?—A. Yes, sir. The flooding would be 
carried back through the Kinbasket lake to the C.P.R. tracks at Beavermouth. 
There is no need to re-locate any railroads although the Big Bend highway 
would have to be re-located. The amount of storage there, the total storage 
would be about 20 odd million acre feet—I can give point to that by saying 
that that is about 10 per cent of the annual flow of the St. Lawrence. The live 
ste rage from that one reservoir is of the order of half of that ten million acre feet 
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and with that amount of storage disposable we can very nearly turn up all the 
plants contemplated on the Columbia. In consequence the cash value of the 
dam of the kind I have indicated will run literally to—I hate to give a figure, 
it is so big. The benefit in the lower Columbia is such that there will be no 
difficulty in raising the large sums of money required to build the Libby dam. 
The benefits downstream are such that the benefit-cost ratio is of the order of 
two to one. Now, what happens to Canada then? What do we get out of that? 

Q. Most of that power will be produced in the States.—A. Most of it is 
downstream benefits. Actually at the site we have tentatively indicated there is 
justification for installed capacity of 800,000 odd horsepower and with the 
improved regulations of the upper part of the Columbia that will be given 
by that dam—there are two sites between Golden and Revelstoke which 
between them are worth another half million horsepower or more—there is 
about a couple of million horsepower in all in that reach of the river alone 
if industy cares to take advantage of it which they will one of these days. . 
Further down, we have at present no actual power site on Columbia, but we 
will have if we are able to build the dam at Castlegar which you mentioned. — 
Further down at Grand Coulee and elsewhere in the United States they have 
already the turbines and generators installed to us this regulated water, and 
it will add a number of millions of firm horsepower to their output—a very 
considerable amount. 

This is our problem. How are we going to determine the value which 
we should be given in return for the inundation of these areas of our mountain > 
valleys. We have not too much arable land in British Columbia as you know : 
and arable land is therefore very precious to us. We will have to inundate. 
We will have to sacrifice these valleys as the level comes up. It is not all 
benefit when you come to regulate water and there must be a fair recompense | 
for Canada. 

Q. Timber and mineral rights?—A. Look at timber and you know this 
Kinbasket area and the beautiful timber that exists there. I went through | 
there a couple of times to look at it and I know also that the reservoir will | 
submerge a lot of potential minerals. There are prospectors camps up there | 
and when I was there last summer they told me there were some very promising 
prospects in that country, and all this has got to be taken into account. 

Q. Is there any other similar situation along the Canadian-U.S. boundary? 
—A. We have this problem in reverse on the Pend dOreille. Our American 
friends call it the Clark Fork and further up one branch is called the Flathead 
River. The Flathead rises in Canada to the west of Watterton Park, and flows 
across the boundary. The bulk of the Clark Fork originates in Montana and | 
flows through Idaho and then across the boundary into Canada about 20 miles 
to the east of Trail. The river then flows for. about 16 miles in Canada and 
in the course of that 16 miles in Canada before it drops into the Columbia it. 
has a head of 440 or 450 feet. That head can be concentrated at two sites; 
one at Waneta and the other about Six Mile, higher up. At each of those | 
sites there is a potential of about 440,000 horsepower. The first units are being » 
put in now under an order of the commission. The Consolidated Mining and | 
Smelting Company had to come to us for an order because the dam at Waneta 
would flood a little creek called Cedar Creek running in from the United States | 
and this they could not do until an order had been signed by the International | 
Joint Commission which allowed them to go ahead subject to certain conditions. | 


By Mr. Stick: a 

Q. When you speak of this great potential of power in the United States 
downstream, would any of that be available to our industry in British Columbia 
if you made an agreement with the United States about the flooding of watel 
which is going to benefit the United States in increased power? Could ar 
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arrangements be made whereby this power would be available to industry in 
Vancouver and other places in British Columbia?—A. The power hunger in 
» the United States is such they are willing to pay us in almost any currency 
~ except power. The feeling expressed to the commission at the hearing by 
" representatives of British Columbia who appeared before us was that they 
_ were not prepared to be paid in any other currency except power for the 
’ facilities we would provide in our country. 

sf @. You have a bargaining power there. They are depending on this 
» water from Canada where they are going to flood our territory... Does not that 
Mm. give us a bargaining power if we want power from them?—A. Unquestionably. 
_ And that is the discussion which is going on at the moment. It is: what will ~ 
be the fair recompense for what Canada contributes in these matters? 

Q. Either by way of money compensation or power?—A. In the way of 
compensation, I would think it highly unlikely—and no such suggestion has 
come to me as a member of the commission as yet—that in the disposition of 
the irreplaceable vital natural resources of a country we should be content to 
_ receive compensation in terms of the dollar. Once these things are done they 
_ are done almost in perpetuity, and the dollar, as we know it, is not a very firm 
basis of forecasting a division of equities into the distant future in these 
e matters. 

Q. Could you give us any idea of the power hunger in British Columbia 
at the present time or the potential? It seems to me you are basing it on 
.the future and it is the generally accepted idea of most of us here that we 
_ want to conserve our power for our own use as we need it. and if we give it 
_ to the United States it will be hard to get it back; it is there forever. What is 
§ the power hunger in British Columbia? What chances are there that by 
granting those concessions we are going to safeguard our own power hunger 
for the future?—A. That is being taken into consideration and is being weighed 
by the British Columbia government and by our government here. The 
_ commission desires to know in due course the assessment which will be made 
by the responsible authorities of those matters. Now, you mentioned another 
“matter which is important, and that is that once power is taken up in a 
country to which it has been exported you cannot get it back. The reason for 
_ that is very simple. The fact is, and the figures are illuminating, that when 
eryou take the over-all cost the development of power plants and factories 
Wand so on which use this power, the power plants themselves represent rather . 
e less than 14 per cent of the total, that is something over 984 per cent of the 
total cost is not in the development of power but in its application and use. 
| If you cut off the power, the great industry that has been built up in its train 
will atrophy and die. So you can imagine that anybody who takes power from 
another country and turns it to use is going to be very very reluctant indeed 
Ps to allow that power to be given up. If they do their citizens will be deprived 
i of their living, and we have had that problem with us over many years along 
- the boundary with the United States. 

_. +Now, I think every party in the House has expressed the most profound 
| determination that there shall be no commitments of Canadian power except 
_ for the benefit of Canada. Because of these economic considerations we do 
| not regard export of power as a practical business. 

is Q. The reason I asked that is that although I am not interested directly 
' with British Columbia most of those things fall in the lap of parliament 
'and are debated in parliament and those who want to take an intelligent 
interest in the matter want to understand the foundation. I do not think 
hat any of us want power we can utilize ourselves going somewhere else, and 
if we have got to vote on those projects we want to have a pretty comprehensive 
view and know what we are doing, and that is the basis of my questioning 
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By Mr. McCusker: 


Q. Mr. Vice-Chairman, can we develop power in British Columbia and 
create a storage without giving benefit to the United States?—A. Indirectly. 

Q. The only way we could prevent them from receiving the benefits of 
our water storage is not to develop our power. If we want to develop this 
power for our own use, we must create storage, and they are bound to benefit. | 
A. In the long run that is true. The situation has really got to be interpreted | 
by the measure of urgency. The situation for the United States is very urgent. 
They have now got in their plans almost the completion of the comprehensive 
development of the Columbia basin in so far as they are concerned in it. Now, 
we are in a much earlier stage of evolution than the United States, and it so 
happens that at this stage the industries that are in the course of development 
in British Columbia can use much more economically some of the smaller power 
sites. 

We have not yet reached the stage where we want to develop the very 
large sites immediately. We could do generally speaking the things now 
required best by taking some of the smaller sites and using them. And that is 
just what the British Columbia Power Commission is in the process of doing 
at the present time. There is not a doubt about it in the minds of any of us 
in the commission and in the minds of anybody who has studied the figures. 
We are going to have a use for every kilowatt hour of power which can be 
generated in British Columbia, in the Yukon Territory, and in the Northwest — 
Territories. We cannot afford to hypothecate it because if we did so we just 
could not get it back. You would take a very dim view of us as your servants 
if we did something which ran counter to the principles I have heard enunciated 
here today. 

Q. If we develop those power sites on the upper Columbia river, the United | 
States is bound to benefit from that, is it not?—-A. That is right. 

Q. And we could use that power to the fullest possible extent to which © 
we could develop it. We could use that power in Canada, and by developing it, f 
we would benefit the United States?—-A. There is no question about it. . 

Q. But there comes a point beyond which we cannot use any more water. > 
And the only point I can see is perhaps the damming back of the water into ~ 
Canada which might cause a loss of head on the lower reaches of the Columbia ~ 
in Canada.—A. That is right. . 

Mr. Goove: I think there is another position to be taken. As the General © 
has mentioned, this is not just a straight give and take in regard to power. 
British Columbia loses by this arrangement, if it ever comes into being, 
perhaps millions of dollars worth at present in the mountains. We may have 4 
mines in there which are worth millions, but we do not know. I have also ~ 
heard figures mentioned in reports of the provincial government that there 
is around $19 million of good wood which could be used for British Columbia | 
mills, and we must remember that lumbering is our largest industry. We | 
would lose an incalculable amount of minerals. So it seems to me that under _ | 
such an agreement British Columbia would stand to lose everything and gain; | 
absolutely nothing, and the United States are not interested in giving back ta At 
us any of that power. | 


By Mr. Jutras: 


Q. The situation is getting confused in my mind. Tied us leave out the | 
United States for a moment and suppose that Canada develops all that power. 
These resources will be lost in the same way?—-A. No, they would not be 10st 
in the same way. You see, you cannot consider this matter apart from the | 
question of timing. That is the vital thing. é 

Q. I realize that.—A. In the normal course of events, the Power Com i 
mission of British Columbia is going into various parts of the province. If you 
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"will look at the map you will see that their activities are developing all over 
_ that province and they are taking small powers which are sufficient for industry - 
t the moment, and they are developing them at no great capital cost. The 
otal cost is small and they are not swallowed up with interest on an immense 
Investment; and they are serving the needs of the community. 

I As these industries grow the Power Commission will add additional units 
in the first instance to the smaller plants, and that, will tide them over in the 
_ normal development of British Columbia for a period of years anyway. 

i But the United States has already gone through that phase of their develop- 
_ ment. They are in the position where they are not the least bit interested in 
anything less than say a million horse power in a block. They want big stuff 
and now. The bigger the better from their point of view. So their urge is for 
us to get along with it and let them have the down-stream benefits far ahead 
' of the time that we are ready to do it. 

i Later on we will have surveyed and prospected the area which may be 
flooded, and perhaps with foresight and time we will have cut that timber. The 
_ forestry people will have directed their cutting operations so as to coincide 
- with the clearing operations for the reservoirs, on an orderly plan of devélop- 
_ ment, and we may be able to do it without too much hurt to ourselves. But 
a if we are asked to do it immediately, as we are being asked now, there is a 
_ terrific price we shall have to pay. If the United States wants to do it, then 
_ they must, in equity, compensate us, and do so in accordance with the views of 
the people of British Columbia who have appeared before us. In other words, 
| . they must compensate us in terms of the actual loss we will suffer in the long 
perm deal, and in the form of power. And that is where our problem lies now. 
_-~«~Mr. Stick: Would it be fair to say that in helping the United States to 
~ develop this great power we are helping ourselves in the future? 


mL The WITNESs: In the future we will be able to help ourselves. But, to help 

the United States today, and to do it suddenly, we might put ourselves in a 

~ very serious condition. And that is what we have got to take into account as 

_ We assess this business. 

4 i Mr. GREEN: It might make the development of British Columbia impossible. 
The WITNESS: Yes, it might ruin us. Responsible governments cannot do 
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i The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I was going to say that we have with US) avery % 
ade observer who is a member of the House. His constituency lies in 
_ the very area which is being discussed. I wonder if the committee would give 
an opportunity to Mr. Herridge. He has not asked for an opportunity, but 
wonder if he might be permitted to ask a few questions of the General. I 
think the committee would consent to it. 

4 Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to ask any questions but I can 
tell the committee this: that in my personal contact with organizations through- 
‘out my constituency, and with the hundreds of people I have met, I have not 
| met a single person who does not support General McNaughton’s views, as he 
has expressed them today. 

_ Mr. GoovrE: I would like to ask the General if it would be possible to 
provide this committee,—for the benefit of some of its members from the east, 
who do not realize about it—with a map showing just how far in British 
Columbia this water would back up, so that they would know how far this 
‘water would come into British Columbia. Mr. Green, Mr. MacDougall, 
Mr. Herridge and I know just what this would do to British Columbia. But 
st talking about it this way, the fellows from the east would not know. 
The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, I have foreseen that would be the desire of 
ie 1e Committee because I have been having, quite frankly, a painful time in 
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making the problems of the Columbia basin known throughout the rest of 
the country. One of the biggest problems that we have in facing up to this 
is getting everybody to appreciate the great magnitude of the interests which 
are at stake. Now, in order to go some way to meet the position that you 
have indicated, last year in the Canadian Geographical Society we arranged 
for Mr. Norman Marr, of the Department of Resources and Development, who 
was at that time chief of the Water Resources Division, and was also chairman 
for Canada of the International Columbia River Engineering Board to make 
the annual address to the Canadian Geographical Society. His very carefully 
prepared address on the Columbia basin, has been republished in the Canadian 
Geographical Journal of August, 1952. It is very enlightening. That lecture 
was prepared for the specific purpose of helping to make Canada better known 
to Canadians. Now, it will be my pleasure, if I am permitted to do so, 
Mr. Chairman, to obtain from the Canadian Geographical Society, of which | 
I am one of the officers, a copy of that article and to have it in your hands by © 
tomorrow morning. You will find there much of the information that I have | 
endeavoured to talk about this afternoon; figures and facts which I have been 
giving you, you will find in that article. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: And there is a map attached also? 


The WITNESS: There are maps and photographs. May I give you my copy 
now, Mr. Goode? . 

Mr. GoopE: Thank you. 

The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. GREEN: Before we adjourn, is there a similar situation with regard 
to the development of power in the Yukon and Alaska? : 

The WITNESS: You have probably seen a good deal in the press about | 
the problem of the use of the waters of the Yukon river. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I am not in a position to speak with any great authority on that problem, ~ | 
because while we have envisaged the possibility of it coming to the commis- 
sion, and as a consequence the commission’s officers, including myself, have — 
been deeply immersed in the collection of data and the study of the conse- 
quences. As matters stand that is not a problem which is before the commis-— 
sion. All I can give you is a little information, if you like. There is a very | 
good site at which the Yukon river can be dammed at a place called Miles 
Canyon, and if a dam of about 250 feet was built there the waters could be | 
backed up into Atlin lakes and from the Atlin lakes the proposal, as put | 
forward by the Aluminum Company of America, was to dig a tunnel in two 
stages, totalling about a score of miles in length, to carry the waters inside 
the mountains through to the valley of the Taiya river. That is, the waters 
would be dropped a couple of thousand feet and there would have been a> 
development, an installed capacity there of something, eventually, of the 
order of 3,000,000 horsepower or better. Their proposal was to use that” 
power in Alaska to develop an aluminum industry which would have been 
within the four corners of the United States, and which would, of course,” 
have had preference on any duties that might have been imposed in the 
years to come by the United States. That, of course, would have been — 
possibly to the great disadvantage to the big Canadian project of a similagee | 
type which uses the waters of the Nechako, diverting them into the sea a 
Kitimat. F 

Now, it was only a matter of a couple of Wi eblcs ago that a representative 
of the Crown made an announcement that that water would not be diverted 
into the United States. Since it is to be developed in Canada and is not to cross 
the boundary, it does not come under the jurisdiction of the commission at all. 
It is a matter entirely for the government of Canada, the government of the 
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Feonthwest Periiotes and the government of British Columbia, all of which 
are involved in the development of these waters. In consequence I am in no 
_ position to give you information on that. There are alternatives announced 
_ by Mr. Winters himself that are under study for the use of these resources 
in our own country. 

f, ; Q. I understand that there is the possibility of building a port at Glacier 
_ Bay, which would give us a salt water port—A. Have you been there, Mr. Green? 
Q. No.—A. I have. I went there and had a look at it last summer. At 
' the head of Glacier bay we have 100 yards of beach with a glacier in behind 
it. It is not a place where one would like to build a port. At another place, 
_ the Taku river glacier is also going back, but one section of it has started to 
on advance again. We would not be happy to build a port at either of those places, 
- or even a road at this stage, but there is another section of the territory, with 
the usual customs privileges, and the fact that we have a railroad across it, 
where it might be that something could be done, but it is too early yet to say. 
It might be that power developed in Canada could be used, and I am one of the 
people who, having watched developments for many, many years in this 
country, and have been closely involved in some of it, and with some of the 
_ people concerned I am convinced that if we have a power site and we have, 
"as we know we have, some good reason to develop that power and make use 
_ of it, that we will find a way regardless of where the American boundary may © 
i, lie. 

The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry item 100? 
Carried. 


- Shall item 101 carry? 
Carried. 


~ May I thank you, General McNaughton, for your help to the committee. 
Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 

The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: I think that the reception you got there is a good 
- indication of how the committee feels in general about your presentation. 

ba Now, gentlemen, there is one other matter, and that is the matter of our 
e next meeting. When would you like to have the next meeting? 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Monday at 11 o’clock. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Our next meeting will be on Monday at 11 o’clock. 


Agreed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Mowpay, March 23, 1953 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. this 
y. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. 


_ . Members present: Messrs. Bennett, Bradette, Coldwell, Cote (Matapedia- 
_Matane), Croll, Decore, Fulford, Goode, Graydon, Green, Higgins, Jutras, 
Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), Low, MacInnis, McCusker, Richard (Ottawa East) 
and Robichaud. 

ee 


hi In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. R. M. 
“Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary, and Mr. S. D. Hemsley, Finance 
Division. 


£ Item No. 87—Main Estimates of the Department of External Affairs—was 
ain considered. 


Mr. Macdonnell was called, placed on the record answers to questions 
; especting representation abroad and was further questioned thereon. 


Items Nos. 87, 88 and 89 were adopted. 
‘Thursday, March 26. 


ie . E. W. INNES, 
Diy Clerk of the Committee. 
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At. 12:30 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’cloeck p.m., - 
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EVIDENCE 


MARCH 23, 1953 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see th 
proceed I would like to thank our vice-chairman for conductin 


I read with a great 
Ottawa Journal concerning 
I think it was very befitting 
ering from a little joust with 


the flu. I am still a-little wobbly on my feet and I may have to leave before 


€ meeting is over this morning. 
Now, let us come back to items 87, 88, and 89 of the estimates. 


I believe 
Mr. Macdonnell has a statement to make concerning some previous questions 
_ pertaining to the three items I have mentioned. I now call on Mr. Macdonnell. . 


_ Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
lled: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: When we 
ere discussing the estimates for capital projects in Rome, The Hague, and 
kyo, some members asked about the estimated completed costs of these 
ildings. ; 

These estimates, of course, are very tentative because in some cases we 
e just. beginning the preparation of rough plans, which will have to go 


By Mr. Green: 


me @). Is that in addition to the éost of the land?—-A. That is in addition to 
cost of the land. : 

_Q. And that would make a total of nearly $1 million, would it not?—A. If 

u were to take the top figure of $400,000 for a chancery, and $300,000 for a 

idence, that would be $700,000, and the land would amount to nearly $200,000, 

in fact, $186,000; and that would make a total of about $900,000. 


Mr. Graydon: Premises must be rather expensive over there? 
_The Witness: They are, and so is land. 


By Mr. Goode: 


-Q. Do you happen to know how much business we do with Italy, both 
ys?—A. Yes, I have some figures here. I have the figures here and I can 
ethem. The trade figures for 1952—these are only for the first 11 months— 
as follows: Our exports to Italy amounted to $52°6 million, and our 
sorts from Italy amounted to $10-5 million. 
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Q. Are these figures consistent, let us say, with an average over the last 
three or four years?—A. No. Canadian exports have been mounting year by 
year. I could give you the figures for 1950. They are $15-4 million. - For 
1951, $48-7 million; and then this figure of $52-6 million. . 

Q. You show an advance from $15-4 million to $48-7 million there in one 
year?—A. Yes, between 1950 and 1951. 


By Mr. McCusker: 

Q. Why have our imports from Italy decreased? In 1951 we had $15.2 
million while last year it had gone down to $11.7 million?—A. One reason 
may be that the figures for 1952 only show 11 months. 

Q. Oh yes.—A. It is hard to say what the twelfth month will show. 

Q. That is right. 

Mr. Graypon: Is that a true figure of our exports and imports of trade? 
Is it simply a question of across the barrel payments? Does not some of that 
$48.7 million have to do with NATO obligations? 

The WitTNESss: The only possibility I can think of is that these figures 
might include some mutual aid shipments. ! 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. We shipped a lot of defence equipment to Italy, did we not?—A. Yes: 

Q. And that would be included in the figures. 

-Mr. McCusker: Would that come under the Department of Trade and 
Commerce? I was interested in the matter the other day and I asked the 
Department of Trade and Commerce for the figures of our trade with both 
Italy and another country and they gave them to me. I did not think to ask 
the question which you have asked: “Did it include part of the gifts?” But. 
they gave me these trade figures and the commodities included wheat, whiskey, 
fish, cod, salmon, rugs, planks, wood pulp, pulp sulphate, bars, iron and steel, 
automobiles, aluminum, brass scrap, copper, radios, wireless, asbestos, coke, | 
petroleum and drugs. It does not list any war goods in that $48 million. 

Mr. Graypon: I do not know if you would call them war goods, but I 
would say that some of those things are very close to it. 

Mr. Goope: Are you talking about 1951? 

Mr. Graypon: I am talking about whether or not we can compare the 
increase in exports from Canada to Italy with the previous figures and say 
that they have gone up and say that it would indicate that our general trade| 
has gone up. I am concerned about the gifts and those obligations of Canada| 
under NATO for instance which might alter the whole comparison. a 

Mr. McCusker: Did the Department of Trade and Commerce indicate the 
gifts to NATO? I asked for trade figures. I do not know if they did. ‘A 

Mr. DEcoRE: You do not know the commodity exports? ‘|: 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to know the relevancy of the trade with the 
present item, which is the development or expansion of how much we try to 
buy or sell with Italy. | 

The WitTNESS: Most of the volume represents straight commercial exports } 
For example, there is $28 million for wheat. I would doubt very much 1 
there was much in the way of mutual aid in the total figure. = | 

_ Mr. DecorE: You say that wheat comes to $28 million? 

_. The WitNEss: Yes, wheat amounts to $28 million. 


By Mr. Goode: | ‘4 | 
Q. In what year was that?—A. 1952. I was going to mention another poit 
in connection with the Rome projects. A question was asked the other dé 
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_ why it was that although we bought the land in 1950 the plans are still in a 
_ preparatory stage. I am afraid that I was not aware of this answer, but it 
has an important bearing on our planning. 

As the members of the committee know, the intention is to use Havied 
Italian lire for these expenditures, and the completion of the agreement with 
the Italian government for blocked lire has taken a long time. It is not 
in force yet. It was felt that since there was no telling when this money 
_ would be available, it was more realistic to go ahead with some of the other 
_ projects, given our limited amount of funds and limited technical staff for this 
_ kind of work, and to press on with projects, for example, in Paris and in The 
_ Hague. We hope that the Italian agreement will be in force very shortly | 
- and that the money will be available. 

5 The CHAIRMAN: If it was not available, you would not have gone on 
_ with the project? 

* The Witness: No. The decision has been made that any expenditures 
_ for property construction in Rome should be from these blocked funds. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are prospects good for an early settlement? 
. The WITNESS: Oh yes. And perhaps I might now go on to the next city. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions on Rome? 


, By Mr. Green: 

& Q. Apparently the cost of the land was about $180,000?—A. Yes. . 

a Q. And of course that building is to cost about $600,000?7—A. Mr. Green— 
y Q. Between $550,000 and $600,000? 

The CHAIRMAN: It might reach $700,000. 


F The WITNESS: Yes, it might reach $700,000. But we are at a very early 
_ stage of the planning. We have not, for example, had cost estimates from con- 
os and so on in Rome. The plans have not been sufficiently approved even 
in principle, here in Ottawa, to enable firm estimates to be made. The figures I 
' gave are in very general terms, just to provide an indication of the way we 
are thinking. 
Mr. GREEN: Perhaps there would still be time to cut down the spending and 
< to reduce the costs. That does seem to me to be a terrific amount of money 
‘to. spend, nearly $1 million, for a Canadian headquarters in Rome. 


2 
- By Mr. Goode: 
| a Q. Before the witness answers the question, let us look at it from anféthier 
“angle. I would consider that the new building which you propose to put up 
Le would last at least for 20 years?—-A. I would hope it would last a great deal 
‘Se _ longer than that. 
oe Q. Let us say that, just to arrive at a figure; and then, if my arithmetic is 
| right, on a total cost of $900,000 of capital construction, for this chancery in 
| Rome, it would mean about $4,500 a month. Am I right? 
| The CHAIRMAN: No, $45,000. 
Mr. GOODE: No. $4,500 according to my figures. Am I right or wrong? 
Mr. GRAYDON: No. You are wrong. 
Mr. GoopE: It is $45,000 a year, then? 
ake The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
| Mr. Goopr: All right. That means a good deal less than $4,000 a month, 
and that is on the basis of $152 million worth of business, since 1950. It 
i Seems to me that on a percentage basis that cost is not out of line. 


Mr. GRAYDON: But we got all that increased business without having any 
building at all. 
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Mr. McCusker: If we are going to build on the site they have given us, 
we cannot put up a shack. It is one of the most prominent sites in Rome. It 
is a lovely site. 

Mr..GREEN: How much have we spent on our headquarters in Paris? 

The WITNESS: The total for the residence is about $600,000. 

Mr. GREEN; And in The Hague? 

Mr. Cote: How long ago was it spent in Paris? 

The WITNESS: In Paris we bought the residence in 1951. As to the house 
in The Netherlands, the residence cost $194,000. ‘ 

Mr. GREEN: $194,000? 

Mr. Graypon: And how much for the land? 

Mr. GREEN: And how much at Brussels? 

Mr. Graypon: Is that the total cost of the house and land? 

The WITNESS: Yes, that is the total for the house and land. 

‘Mr. McCusker: In the Netherlands you obtained the property from a 
quisling who had to flee from the country. You got a bargain there. 

The WITNESS: That is true. 

Mr. GREEN: And how much for Brussels? ; 

The WITNESS: We do not own anything in Brussels. | 

Mr. GREEN: And how much did the headquarters cost in Washington? : 

The WITNESS: The residence in Washington cost $305,000; and the office 
building, which was bought a long time ago, about 1926 or ’27, cost $475,000. 

Mr. McCusker: Trade with The Netherlands is not as great as that with 
Italy? 

Mr. GREEN: You are trying to hace it by means of trade which I think 
is quite beside the point. As Mr. Graydon has said, trade over the last few 
years has gone up without our having a residence at all. Moreover, such | 
things as trade are generally conducted between firms. 

Mr. McCusker: Do you not think that our embassies assist trade at all? 

Mr. GREEN: Please let me finish. Our Paris embassy, which is far more — 
important than Rome, cost $600,000. Our embassy in The Hague which, in my © 
opinion, is more important than Rome, cost $194,000. When you compare that — 
with the probable cost of the embassy in Rome, there would seem to be some ~ 
clear indication that there has been some extravagance. I hope it is not too — 
late to do something about it. There is the fact that tenders have not been | 
called for yet and even that plans have not been completed. I do hope that 
the Department of External Affairs can do something to bring down the cost. : 
This business of trying to keep up with the Joneses in spending money abroad ~ 
is ridiculous, and I think it is very unfair to the taxpayers of Canada. a| 

Mr. McCusker: I would like to ask the member this question: He said — 
that in his opinion the embassy in The Netherlands was much more important a) 
than the one at Italy. I would like to know the reason for that. ; | 

Mr. GRAYDON: He said ‘“Paris’’. Fy ‘BI 

Mr. Jutras: He said The Netherlands, too. | 

Mr. CRoLL: Can you give me a statement of what we pay in the way of rent va | 
in Rome at the present time? “a 

The WITNESS: The figure is about $22, 000 a year for the residence andy | 
office. ei 


Mr. JuTRAS: You mean, that is rent, that $22,000 a year? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


wc 8, 
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_ Mr. JuTras: You made a comparison. A comparison was made between 
the cost at Washington and the proposed cost at Rome. You said that the 
_ Washington residence cost $305,000 
; The WITNESS: Yes. ) 

‘Mr. JutTras: And the office cost what? 

The WITNESS: $475,000, 25 years ago. 

Mr. JutTRAS: That was 25 years ago. And the total cost was what? 

Mr. GRAYDON: No, no, not 25 years ago. 
- Mr. JutTrAs: Let’s make it ten years. 

Mr. GRAYDON: No, no, not ten. 


By Mr. Jutras: 


Q. I am talking about the office-$475, 000. That makes it a total of 
$780,000, and the office being purchased some: twenty years ago—let us com- 
promise with Mr. Graydon and make a comparison. Now, to compare that— 
in Paris you said the total cost was $600,000?—A. For the residence. 
Si Q. For the residence. What about the office building?—A. We have bought 
_ asite for an office building, yes. The site for the office in Paris and the building 
ad on it cost $295,000, and that will require extensive renovation. 
(bs Oe Tt understand correctly, it practically has to be done over again?— 
eA. The building in its present form is not suitable to our needs. 
& Q. So that the entire cost would be pretty close to $900,000. So the com- 
parison that was made a moment ago, of the cost in Rome with the cost of 
$305, 000 in Washington, is not an accurate comparison. You have to compare 
both residence and the office, because in Rome the amount of money to be 
_ spent is both for the residence and the office, and your estimate at the moment 
is what—$700,000?—A. We are giving that as a possible total estimate. I can 
assure the committee that we are going to try and keep these costs to the most 
Teasonable limits that we can, and we might possibly be able to construct an 
office building for $300,000 and the residence for $250,000, a total of $550,000. 
} Q. Making a comparison with the other, if you stay somewhere within 
the $700,000 I think it would seem fairly reasonable as compared to the others. 
But it is a lot of money. 


é Q: In regard to the site of the Paris office building—you bought the site 
Tecently?—A. Yes. i: 

: Q. Have you a separate figure for the land and building as it is now?— 
A. No, it came as a single transaction, the land and building sold as a parcel. 
te Q. What is the area of that land?—-A. The house originally was a large 
| private house. I have not got the dimensions, but it is of the order of a large 
i private house fronting on a street with considerable space at the back. There 
| Ais a courtyard in the rear and room there to build a wing onto the existing 
I building to provide additional office space. We need a good deal of office 
| "space in Paris now. 


Mr. FULFoRD: Is that the building on Avenue Foch? 


_ The WitNEss: No, this is on Avenue Montaigne. The Foch property is 
| just rented and it will be given up. 


eh 
f 


_ Mr. Low: What are your plans with regard to the new location? 

: The WITNESS: There are alternative plans being developed to use the 
xisting building with renovations or to tear some of it down and construct 
a new one, but no official decision has yet been reached. We have submitted 


| EM By Mr. MacInnis: 
bf 
if 


ie 


a Mr. GREEN: How does your staff in Rome compare with the staff in Paris? 
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The Witness: It is undoubtedly smaller. ee 

Mr. Graypon: In that case you will want to sublet some of the Rome space, 
I suppose? 

The WITNESS: In Italy the staff is 23; in Paris, 57. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. Twenty-three and 57?—-A. That is only, of course, External Affairs 
employees. 
Q. Well, if you take everybody will be using these two_headquarters, 
how many would there be in Rome and how many in Paris?—A. I could not #\ 
give you figures for the other departments. In both Paris and Rome we will ~ 
have representatives of Trade and Commerce, National Defence, the Immigra- | 
tion Service, the Health and Welfare doctors who work with them, and certainly © 
the numbers in Paris would be rather greater than those in Rome. 
Q. It probably would be very much greater, would it not? = 
The CHarrMAN: Of course the offices occupied by Trade and Commerce and 
other departments in Paris are outside the main building. 
Mr. GREEN: But I am only asking for the staff who will be using the | 
respective headquarters. 
The WitNEss: In the Netherlands, 17 External Affairs staff. 
Mr. Low: How do you arrive at the standard of building, the standard of 4 
that office building that you decided upon? § 
Mr. MacInnis: They make a comparison with the accommodation of — 
members of parliament in Canada! 
Mr. Low: That’s the way it is done? 
The WITNESS: We try to provide adequate working space for the number ; 
of people that we can foresee being there, having regard to such things as | 
climatic conditions; for example, the amount of air space you need would — 
increase in tropical countries. By and large, we try to forecast the need ~ 
that there will be for staff over a good period of years, and provide the office | 
accommodation for them. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Have you not made any forecast of the numbers there would be ing 
Rome from the departments other than the Department of External Affairs?— 
‘A. Oh, we have. I do not have the detailed figures here, but we have consulted _ 
closely with the other departments about their requirements. 4 

Q. Can you give us the approximate numbers?—A. Well, I think in Rome, — 
for example, you would have probably two trade commissioners plus their — 
supporting clerical and administrative staff. You would have one or two y 
service attachés and their staff. The immigration requirements are harder to — 
forecast, perhaps, than any other, because the amount of immigration to Canada . 
tends to vary over the years, but there is quite a large team of inner 
inspectors and doctors in Rome at the present time, 


By Mr. MacInnis: | 

Q. The ratio between the other staffs occupying these premises would not 

be any less or greater than the External Affairs staff in Rome?—A. I think — 
that would be correct. * 
Mr. GREEN: Well, the External Affairs staff would be greater in Paris — 
than in Rome? a 
The WITNESS: Yes, but I think when we are talking about Paris it shoul 

be borne in mind that there is a distinction between the military staff that is. 
attached to the embassy in the form of a military attaché and an air attaché 
and those Canadian officers who are attached to our NATO delegation. a 


t 
4 
; 
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Mr. RosicHauD: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Macdonnell just stated that we had a 
staff of 23 in the Department of External Affairs in Rome. Would he be able 
to give us a list of this staff? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you want the names or just the list? 

Mr. RopicHaupD: I would like to have full details, please. 

The WITNESS: I can give you the classifications. I have not all the names 
here. There is the ambassador, Mr. Dupuy; one foreign service officer, grade 5; 
one foreign service officer, grade 2; one foreign service officer, grade 1; one 
clerk, grade 4; three stenographers, grade 3; two clerks, grade 2-B; one special 


- messenger, and 12 locally engaged staff—that would be interpreters and so on. 


Mr. GREEN: Do they live— 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, please. There is some more to come. 


The WITNESS: I may mention that on the list of officers in Italy there are 
three people representing the combined immigration and medical services, and 


they, of course, will have their clerical staff as well. 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: Just another question, Mr. Chairman. A while ago I 
think Mr. McCusker mentioned a place name in connection with the proposed 
site of our office building in Rome. I did not catch the name where it is to be 
located. 

Mr. McCusker: It is right across the street from the baths of Caracalla. 
It is one of the most attractive sites in Rome and it is probably the greatest 
tourist attraction. The baths of Caracalla and the open air theatre have the 
advantage of being one of the greatest tourist attractions in Europe, and 
certainly, while I do not encourage extravagance or waste, I think we are in 
duty bound to erect a handsome structure in a location like that. 

Mr. GREEN: But we should not be building embassies for tourist attractions 
in other countries. 

oe McCuskER: That may not mean much in Vancouver, but in Rome 
it does. 


Mr. GREEN: It probably means a lot more than it does in Regina. 


By Mr. Goode: ' 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I listened to Mr. Green this morning and he suggested 


_ that in his opinion the expenditure in Rome cannot be justified, and he went 


i 


ee 


a 


on to talk about extravagances. I think perhaps in a matter like this you have 


to view it in reference to whether a man has law training or business training, 


_.and I say that with all due respect to Mr. Green— 


Mr. GRAYDON: Who has got the business training? 
Mr. GOODE: Do you want to argue with me on that point? 
Mr. GraypDon: I am in awfully good humour this morning, or I would. 


Mr. GOopE: I see that we did a business of $50 million with Italy last year. 
Now, we are paying a rental of $22,000 a year for our accommodation there, 


_ and if there is anyone who could prove to me that it is not good business 
__ to build an embassy in Rome for the price we propose building it at, I would 


like to hear a successful argument against it. Our trade with that country 
is increasing. Between 1950 and 1952, our trade with Italy has gone up by 


_ leaps and bounds. The department has to consider, also, the provision of 
| accommodation for staff that they will need ten years from now, and not only 
| build accommodation for the present staff. I think the staff in 10 years may 
_be greatly increased. Looking at all these figures, it seems to me to be good 


business, and I agree with the expenditure. 
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By Mr. Croll: 


Q. What do we do if we do not use the blocked lira? What do we do with 


the liras if we do not use them?—A. We leave them either in the bank or with 
the government, it varies a bit from country to country, and they remain there 
to be drawn on at whatever their current value may be as the years go by. 

Q. Could we buy government bonds with them?—-A. No, our agreement 
specifies the purposes for which we may spend them. 

Q. Do they draw interest?—A. No. 

Q. They do not draw interest; they just lie there without use? 

Mr. Low: They do not need to. 

Mr. Crotu: What do you mean? 

Mr. Low: They could be used in trade. ‘ 

Mr. Croutt: What are the purposes for which the lira can be used now? 


The WITNESS: For current operations of government offices, for capital 
projects, the purchase and construction of properties, and for educational and 
cultural projects. I think that is about the size of it. 


Mr. GREEN: You gave evidence the other day that this money could be — 


used for scholarship purposes. 
Mr. Crouu: Yes, he said that. 


Mr. GREEN: The witness said that these lira could be used to train 
Canadian students. My submission to the committee is that they could be far 
better used for the purpose of scholarships to young Canadians. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Let us have the evidence from Mr. Macdonnell. I understood you to 
say they could be used for current operations, capital projects, such as con- 
struction, and educational purposes, such as scholarships. Are we using some 


for scholarship purposes?—-A. We ‘hope to when this agreement comes into — 


force. A sum has been ear-marked for that purpose. 
Q. How many liras have we blocked in Italy, approximately ?—A. We put 
that figure on the record the other day. 


Q. You did? Is it considerable? Has anybody an idea?—A. About es 


$500,000 has been set aside for scholarships and other educational purposes, 
plus $800,000 for operation and capital projects. 

Q. That totals $1,300,000 that we have on hand in Italy at the present 
time in the way of blocked lira. Of that you intend to spend about half a 
million of it for educational and cultural purposes and about $800,000 for 
construction purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you’do not use it for either of these purposes, then it stays there, 


blocked, without drawing interest and cannot be used for any other purposes? 
—A. Y ae, 


Mr. RopicHAuD: Would Mr. Macdonnell give us any idea as to the approxi- 
mate distance between the proposed site of our embassy and Vatican City? 


Mr. McCusker: It is right in the archaeological centre of Rome. It is on. 
historic ground. It is right in the centre of the city. It is a beautiful property. 


In fact, I understand that an undertaking had to be given to the Italian 


government that any treasures they discovered while excavating would be 
the property of the Italian government. 


Mr. RopicHAuD: Could Mr. Macdonnell check on this and furnish the 
approximate distance between the proposed site and Vatican City? 


The WITNESS: I am sure we could: I find that it is about three miles. 
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By Mr. Low: 


Q. You said you were paying a rental today of $22,000 a year?—A. Yes. 
Q. Does that include the utilities?—A. No, that is just the rental that we 


_ pay. 
ae Q. Over and above that, you have the utilities and maintenance costs to 
pay?—A. Yes. 

ap Q.:'Have you any idea what those other costs would be? 

Mr. COLDWELL: Did you give the exchange value of the lira, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: We are trying to find that. 


» Mr. McCusker: Some time ago, Mr. Chairman, I asked a question through 
you to Mr. Green— : 


i The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 
y Mr. GRAYDON: We are not on the baths yet! 
A The WITNESS: Heating $2,000, electricity and gas $2,500. Those are the 


_ Major items. 


By Mr. Croll: 


Q. Are you talking about liras or dollars?—A. I have been talking about 
dollars. 


The CHAIRMAN: That information is on page 114 of the report. In Italy 
_ we have on hand $402,000 and an additional $800,000 to come, together with 
~ $500,000 in 5 per cent bonds. That latter amount is intended to be used in 
_ this general field of scholarships and educational work. 


Mr. McCusker: You said about $400,000 in cash, and $800,000 to come 
_ with an addition of $500,000 in 5 per cent bonds? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. McCusker: Then we have practically $1,700,000? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. CROLL: I would like to follow that up. 

Mr. GrayDon: I would like to follow it up after you. 

ee Mr. CROLL: You told us that our present rental was $22,000 a year. 
+ Mr. JuTRAS: $26,000 with electricity. 

_. Mr. Croutu: The usual government rate of interest in this country is I 

_ presume 3 per cent? 

4 ‘Mr. Low: Three and three-quarters. 

‘Mr. Crouu: But the government rates in this country. 


Mr. Low: Yes that is right. Three and three-quarters was the latest 
figure. 


vy By Mr. Croll: 

| 7 Q. Assuming that it would cost us say $550,000—the figure you gave— 
i we put that up to $700,000 and at three and three-quarter per cent gives 
_ you about $26,000?—A. There is another point, perhaps worth mentioning 
ee connection with property there, that it is to our advantage to own property 
; 


| in order to be able to take advantage of the immunity from taxation which 
_ governments extend to property owned by other governments. That immunity 
| usually does not apply if you are simply renting property, and we have 
; _ found it makes considerable saving. 


By Mr. Low: 


o. _ Q. You have to pay tax in any case in rent.—A. If we rent yes, but not 
if we own. 
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Q. Do you mean to tell me that if you rent a building you have to pay tax | 
over and above?—A. Well, your rent reflects the taxes as in a normal trans- 
action, but if you own there is no tax element that comes into it. 


Mr. Fuurorp: The fact that the lira is not a very stable currency as 
currencies go tends to make real estate values go up. It is an action of 


business. | 
Mr. Graypon: I would like to have this situation left to these two business- 

men, Mr. Goode and Mr. Croll. Well, you have been doing some figuring 

and it seems to me that if a businessman were going to deal with over $1 million 

of blocked currency in Italy, what they would do is to find out what we 

wanted in the way of accommodation so far as our embassy, our trade 


commerce department, our immigration and so on, what was the minimum 
amount of reasonable need required for that building. Then, take the balance 
of the money and put it into the building of a revenue producing building 
in Rome and rent it and you would have enough revenue from it to pay for 
the carrying charges of our whole embassy. You will say you cannot do 
that. But yes you can do that. 
Mr. GoopE: We did not say you could not. ; 
Mr. Crout: I did not but some of the other business men did. 
Mr. McCusker:, That rules me out of the argument when you are | 
talking about businessmen. | 
Mr. Graypon: You passed some opinion on the advisability of a deal — 
yourself. d 
Mr. McCusker: I did not pass any opinion on the advisability of the 
deal. I said I did not encourage extravagance and, are you suggesting Mr. Vice | 
Chairman that the people in the external affairs department have not studied | 
their needs in making the plans and have not estimated the requirements, | 
but set a target on a building of $700,000 without having considered the need. | 
Mr. GRAYDON: No. ; sl 
Mr. McCusker: That is what you say. That is the suggestion. 
Mr. Graypon: I do not know. You can have it your way, but I would 
like to find out what the external affairs department do. I am not suggesting | 
they do anything, but I want to find out. Have you considered that possibility? | 
The Witness: I do not think we would have much success in getting 
approval for the construction of a building that was going to be used for | 
renting. | 
Mr. Graypon: In other words you could not sub-let any part you did © 
not need? aa 
The WITNESS: I think we could do that. | 
Mr. CRoLL: That is not what you said. I have just taken a note. I 2 | 
wondered whether you were talking as a lawyer or a businessman. 3 
Mr. Graypon: Do not feel too low if I question your view. 4 
Mr. Crotu: Or are you suggesting we go into the real estate business in 
Rome. aH} 
Mr. Graypon: That is exactly what we are doing although we are not 
making money out of it. 
Mr. CRoLL: We are providing a home for our people in Rome and to 
suggest we build a building in Rome for revenue producing purposes is surely — 


outside the scope of the department and the government. - 
Mr. GRAYDON: He said yes. s 
Mr. Crouu: No, he said he ‘did not think we were justified in building a — 
building for revenue producing purposes. a 


3 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 


; ~Q. If you built such a building bald you have tax exemption if you used it 
a for commercial purposes?—-A. We certainly could not get tax exemption for a 
~ commercial project, and there is another objection from a departmental point 
. of view to subletting a room or two or a wing, and that is that security 
_ precautions are very difficult to take in a case of that kind. 


Mr. Crouu: Mr. Graydon is pulling your leg. 
. The CHAIRMAN: We all agree with Mr. Green that we do not— 
_ Mr. McCusker: No I do not want to be included. 


The CHAIRMAN: We all agree to this extent that we do not want extrava- 
4 Eatics in any department. 


5} Mr. McCusker: I would agree oni that. 


The CHAIRMAN: For the last few years the Department of External Affairs 
budget has been increasing by leaps and bounds. But how can we stop it 


Be cesing? Are we part of the whole world or are we going to remain within 
our shell. These are problems that ought to be dealt with in a national and 
international sphere. In my journeys, particularly in Europe last year, I was 
é ‘quite astonished that there were no luxuries as far as our missions were con- 
cerned. I saw nothing of that sort. I do not believe we want to build show 


NY 
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- cases, but in dealing with matters of this kind are we going to reduce the 
a $200,000? We must have something which is fairly acceptable to the Canadian 
people. We talk of extravagance but we do not know if it will be extravagance, 
for Rome is a very great centre of civilization and carries more than trade 
- with it. You take, for instance, we have a fine example of France building 
one of the finest embassies in the world in Canada, and I do not believe the 
bs ” French people regret the money spent in Ottawa, because it means a lot to art 
and lovers of good things. We all agree with Mr. Green that we do not want 
_ extravagance, but I believe the department has tried to avoid that though 
_ we are always astonished at the increase in the expenditure of the external 
affairs department. 
bs Mr. GREEN: The Department of External Affairs is no less and no more 
_~entitled to criticism than any other department as regards expenditure. 
| The Cuarrman: Exactly. 
: Mr. GREEN: And, as a committee appointed, particularly to review the 
_ expenditure of the Department of External Affairs, I think we are quite 
” justified in raising these questions as to whether the different expenditures 
are necessary. It is all right to talk about one city being a historic centre, 
b but our business is to see that the money provided by the Canadian taxpayers 
_ is not wasted by the Department of External Affairs. I think, generally speak- 
| ing, that the department do an excellent job, and I do not want to be unduly 
| critical of them. The very fact that on this proposed expenditure Mr. Mac- 
donnell said they are now reviewing the plans and may be able to cut down 
expense shows that it has been worth while to raise these questions in this 
| committee, and I hope they will go over the plans again and make a reduction 
| because I believe an expenditure of $900,000 on a Canadian building in Rome 
is ridiculous. I am very glad that the department are going to review the 
| whole question. 
& Mr. McCusker: Did I understand you to say the department was going 
_ to review the question. I did not think the department admitted they had 
been extravagant. 


Mr. CROLL: They did not say that. 
The WITNESS: That is I think correct, and I would like to die out again 
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will go with them are not yet prepared. I can certainly assure members of 
the committee that we have no desire to be extravagant, and that we try to 
build or buy or rent buildings that will serve our needs and are not, as somebody — 
said, show cases. I think when we get the figures we may be able to cut down > 
on some of those top estimates I gave. One of our difficulties is that we would © 
not feel it fair to be held to the figures we give when the planning is in such | a 
an early stage. 


By Mr. Coldwell: , 

Q. Does the city of Rome or the Italian government have any say in 
whether this building should conform to the general plan of the city and so on | 
so that you would be limited to some extent by what the city or the govern= | 
ment demands in an architectural way?—A. Yes, they will undoubtedly impose 
some specifications because it is in an area of great historic value and we find 
that in all capitals the authorities are concerned with maintaining amenities — 
and insist that certain standards be lived up to. 


By Mr. Higgins: 
Q. I wanted to ask the witness is it as a result of careful examination 
that you decided to build rather than rent?—A. Yes. i 
Q. That is the difficulty. —A. Yes, in the long run given the modern scale of 
rentals—and there is every reason to believe that they will rise rather than 
fall—and also taking into consideration the tax exemption that we will have — | 
on owned property, we think that in the long run it is cheaper to own. 
Q. How long is the long run?—A. I would think you would find economies — 
within 20 years. One of the difficulties with rented property is the uncertainty | 
of tenure. You: will not be able to get a lease that runs more than a few 
years, and then you have to find something else, and the prices have gone up 
and there is the expense of moving and perhaps renovation and alteration. — 5 
Q. What is the position with respect to embassies here in Ottawa?—_ 
A. They also enjoy exemptions from taxation on buildings that they own. 
It is, I believe, a combination of action that is taken by the federal government, — 
the provincial government and the city government. For example, there are 
in the estimates of the Department of Public Works each year some funds to— | 
Q. Make up taxes to the city?—-A. Yes. F 


| 


By Mr. Richard: 2 
Q. Do they make up for these taxes?—A. I do not know: I have no 


details of that. a 
Q. You are probably aware of the difficulty we have in this city in that 
government buildings and embassies take our loveliest spots and I understand 4 
the government does not pay the full amount to the city, is that right?— h 
A. 1 could not say. 
Q. Could you find out?—A. Yes. ° 
Mr. CoLDWELL: That does not take into consideration the things the | 
government does for the city. Hee | 
By Mr. Low: . 


Q. I think I am correct in saying that building costs today are higher | 


building costs in Italy may decline within a reasonable number of years and | 
have you taken that into consideration?—A. We have indeed, but we see no 
prospect of these costs declining. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: Is it a fact that the standard of living in Italy tends t 
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The CHatrMan: That is the trend. 


Mr. Corte: I do not think there is any evidence as yet of extravagance by 
a the Department of External Affairs with respect to establishing our missions 
in these various countries if we take into consideration two factors, the first 
one being that missions that were established years ago cannot be compared © 
_ with missions that we are now establishing and the situation that Canada was 
holding years ago with respect to the position we hold today. We are the 
third exporting country in the world whereas years ago we were far behind 
and buildings that we bought for missions years ago certainly did cost less 
+ than they do nowadays. With regard to our position in the world I think we 
_ cannot but cope with the situation of establishing proper quarters for our 
' missions. They will cost more, there is no doubt about that, but on the other 
_ hand, we have to face the facts and we have to provide quarters in various 
- parts of the world for our missions, and although we wish to avoid extravagance 
i swe have to face the situation with regard to the country where the mission is 
: being established. I do not think we can compare an establishment for instance 
bs in Italy with one in the Netherlands and we cannot compare Italy with 
Washington or Great Britain or France. It is a matter that is dislocated—if I 
a may use that word—from one country to another and it is a matter between 
7 Canada and the country where our mission is being established. Now, in 
_ Italy in this particular area of Rome it might look quite expensive and in 
_ France it will also be expensive and, if I am not mistaken, we are going to 
3 enlarge our Washington premises, and it will also be expensive. It is not only 
a matter, as I said before, of revenue to Canada, it is also a matter that we 
have to deal with this in regard to the relations that we have with the various 
: countries where our mission is to be established and I do not see how we can 
avoid it. I am neither a businessman or a lawyer, but I think this distinction 
_ should be borne in mind when we discuss that question. 


Mr. Graypon: Mr. Macdonnell, I think this is actually what is in the 
minds of members and maybe improperly in the minds of members, but I 
_ think it does, form a reasonable basis to question the department on. This 
Bilocked currency is in the nature of a windfall and I am quite certain, Mr. 
me conell, if this had to be raised out of an increase in the income tax 
of the Canadian people you would not ‘be talking the figures you are at the 
moment with respect to this embassy. We might as well face it that that, 
a frankly, is at the bottom of most of the figures. That is a windfall in this sense, | 
@ that we cannot use it in any other way. except in one or two avenues of 
4 approach, and what I am concerned about is that we are throwing too much 
re ‘of the windfall in one place. That is one of the problems. I think you will 
? find, despite what Dr. McCusker says, that the department after this discussion 
today will take a look-see at this thing and perhaps see if there is not a more 
proper distribution of this money which will mean the most to the Canadian 
people. That is the most the Canadian people can expect. 
a Mr. McCusker: May I, Mr. Chairman— 
The CHAIRMAN: He has not completed his statement. 


: Mr. McCusker: He has put words in the mouth of Mr. Macdonnell that he 
: did not say, and he also said that despite what I -said that the department 
ys was going to look over the situation again, intimating I was advocating 
__ extravagance on the part of the government, which I have not. 


# 


Mr. Graypon: The only thing I said was that when Mr. Green was 
uestioning Mr. Macdonnell he suggested that there was going to be a review 
f this, and you said he did not make any such statement. 

Mr. McCusker: I want to have the record straight. When I was question- 
1g, Mr. Green—and you yourself are guilty of the same thing Mr. Green has 
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said, you placed in the mouth of Mr. Macdonnell certain statements that he — 

did not make. act a 
Mr. GRAYDON: For instance—? F 


Mr. McCusker: Mr. Green placed in the mouth of Mr. Macdonnell words 
to the effect that he was to review this thing more carefully, intimating that 
the department was careless in getting out their figures. Mr. Macdonnell did 
not say that. He said they would review it. He said it was impossible now 
to give a definite statement because the plans had not advanced far enough to © 
bring out a definite estimate and therefore he could not say just what it was — 
going to cost. Now that is the part I brought out. I have not tried to excuse ~ 
because I do not think they are guilty of it—I have not tried to excuse the © 
department of extravagance because I do not think they have been extravagant. | 
I think they are responsible men who have and will take care of our national — 
interest. ‘ 

Mr. Low: You have to admit, Doctor, that these windfalls—and they are 
are windfalls— : ’ 4 

The CHAIRMAN: If you will allow me, Mr. Low. What is the full import ; 
of the word “windfalls”? It has quite a lot of meanings, you know. ~ Si 

Mr. Low: Yes, a rather unexpected asset. . 

The CHAIRMAN: We knew they had been there for a long time. 

Mr. Low: Yes, I know, but you have to admit you did not know we 
would get them. 5 

Mr. McCusker: They were negotiated some years ago by the present — 
Minister of Fisheries who went over there to negotiate these settlements, and | 
those funds have been frozen there for some time. I think that an excellent 
job was done by him in this regard. Now, it is true that we have these funds, | 
but the fact is that they’ are frozen and are available only for one or two - 
purposes, among which are cultural purposes and building our own embassies. | 
Money has been ear-marked for cultural purposes, and the other money has _ | 
been allocated for the construction of an embassy which will house our opera-_ 
tions over there, but the very fact that the money is there does not mean | 
that the department is being extravagant in the use of it. I will not admit - 
that, I do not think you should ask Mr. Macdonnell to admit that either. 

Mr. Low: We must’admit, though, that when we do not have to raise money 
by taxation there is more inclination to go out and do what Brewster did 
when he fell heir to millions. . 2 

Mr. McCusker: Or what Alberta does when it gets oil wells. 4 


Mr. CroLL: Would you not rather have a new embassy in Rome than have | 
a considerable number of liras lying useless in the bank? | 


Mr. Low: My answer to that is that we would like to have an embasaa 
there to take care of our own needs, but I would also like to have a few of 4 
those lira to pay the expenses of it in the years ahead, and not to have to take 
the money out of the Canadian taxpayer. There won’t be nay blocked lira | 
left after this building is put up, according to the figures we have been given, | 
and when it is completed we will start taxing the people immediately for the 
maintenance costs. | 


Mr. CROLL: We have a cash balance there at the present time. $500,000 
has been set aside for cultural purposes, and about $800,000 for constructior 
projects. i 


(eee ee 


By Mr. Low: 7 


Q. Mr. Croll is not considering the cost of furnishing and equipping this 
building. How much will that be, Mr. Macdonnell? How much will it cost to 
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q Gurnish thet. The target estimate for furnishing the office is $25,000 plus 
3 what is already there that we own, and the target figure for the residence is 
$150,000. 

§ ‘Q. You see, you have not got very much left to pay expenses in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. GREEN: That is an additional $175,000. That would bring the whole 
. cost well up to $1 million. 


4 The WITNESs: Yes. 


By Mr. Higgins: 
3 Q. Does the exemption from taxes which you give foreign embassies 
_ extend to foreign consular offices as well in Canada?—A. I think I would have . 
cS to look into that. There may be a distinction between diplomatic and consular 
_ property, I am not sure. 


Q. You let them bring in goods duty free?—A. Yes, “consuls have certain 
diplomatic privileges and immunities. 


U8 Mr. GoobE: As far as I am concerned, it comes back to this. To me, the 
argument of having blocked currency in Italy has no effect at all on the matter. 
me What does mean something to me is this, that we are now paying $22,000 a 
_ year for rent, and this new building, on my figures—and I have not heard 
- anyone dispute them—is going to cost us $45,000 a year, spread over 20 years, 
_ to build it. That $45,000 is tax free. In simple figures, we are paying $22,000 
- ayear now, and for $45,000 a year we are going to have a permanent residence 
_ we cannot be kicked out of tomorrow. We are going to have a building 
_ that Canada is going to be proud of, and Canada, it must be remembered, 
a is no longer a nine year old kid. We have attained our majority and when 
_we go into foreign countries I think we have to have a residence and office 
% Building to reflect the importance of Canada in all the world. No one can 
argue with me successfully about the difference between $45,000 a year, based 
_ on a 20-year expenditure, as against a cost of $22,000 a year rental, for which 
x we get nothing but the residence and the building that we can be thown 
out of ina month, perhaps—I do not know whether we have a lease or not. 
E I would like to hear argument against those figures, the figure of $45,000 per 
year over a 20-year period as against an annual rental of $22,000." I think 
Fit is good business no matter which way you look at it. 
Mr. Low: That is what the argument is about. 


; Mr. GOODE: Well, if it is less, so much the better, but according to these 
_ figures we got from Mr. Macdonnell this morning, it is good business. 

. The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 

i Shall the item carry? 


= 
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Carried. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Macdonnell was going to deal with another item— 
| A. Yes, the situation with respect to the Netherlands is as follows: We bought 
[3 property in 1951 in the centre of The Hague for an office building, and plans 
—and these are pretty firm plans—have been worked out in detail with cost 
| _ estimates. The plans have been prepared showing a total of $437,000 for an 
| office building. Now, those plans have been submitted to the government 
| :- and we do not know ‘what decision will be taken on them. 


% 


| 
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@. How much has been paid for the land?—A. $41,700. . 
Mr. Low: Is it a good location, Mr. Macdonnell? . 


The WITNESS: It is an excellent location in the centre part of town for 
usiness purposes. 
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Mr. GREEN: Do you have an embassy. besides? 
The WITNESS: We have a residence. 


By Mr. Higgins: 

Q. What is the estimated cost of moving your staff into this new building? 
—A.I do not think the cost will be very high. I could not give you a figure 
offhand. It would be a question of moving the existing furniture, file cabinets 
and so on, from the present buildings. It should not be very much. & 
Q. Would that “very much” be thousands or hundreds?—A. $2,000 or © 
$3,000. - | 


By Mr. Green: 
Q@. Do we own the embassy besides?—A. Yes. 
Q. What did you pay. for that?—A. We bought that immediately after 
the war for $195, 000° | 
Q. That is the land and buildings?—A. The land and buildings. As was Pa 
mentioned earlier at this meeting, that again was something of a windfall. ~ 
It had belonged to a collaborator with the Germans and it was obtained | 
a good deal more cheaply than could be done nowadays. | 
Q@. And what is the cost of equipping the new office puilding?——A. We 
estimate that we will require $15,000 in addition to the furnishings and equip-_ é 
ment that we now own there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


By Mr. Richard: 4 

Q. What part does the Department of Public Works take in preparing ~ 

the estimates, supervising, construction and things like that?—A. They are — 
consulted when the plans are. drawn. We go over the plans with Public Works 
and with the Treasury Board staff in order to get as considered a view as we | 
can of the adequacy of the plans. = 

Q. Is your department then exempt from the general situation that applies ~ 

to other departments, that all buildings shall be constructed and supervised — 
by the Department of Public Works?—-A. Yes, I believe that the Department — 
of Public* Works felt it would be difficult for them to get into this field of | 
work abroad, so they enter into it more on a consultative basis. i 
Q. Who is your architect?—-A. Mr. Monette. # 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Is Mr. Monette in the city now? Could he appear before 

the committee? o 3 


The WITNESS: No, he is in Paris. 

Mr. GREEN: Do you have your own architectural and engineering staff? j 

The WITNESS: We have a departmental architect who is based in Paris and — | 
who has general responsibility for supervising the preparation of plans. Het 
engages architects in each of the cities where we have any work to be done, — 
who are familiar with local practice. j 

Mr. COLDWELL: He appeared here two or three years ago before the comam 
mittee. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 
Mr. GREEN: Has he any staff? 
The WITNESS: Yes, he has a clerk of works, that is all. 


Mr. McCusker: In furnishing these buildings, whose advice do you obtain? — | 
Do you allow the occupant at the time to set the pattern of decoration for these ~ 4 
embassies? ’ aq 


The WITNEss: No, we Rove the good fortune to have some very contpetiill 
advisers on interior decoration. A consultative. committee was created some 
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Europe, about once a year, to inspect the lay-outs and to make recommenda- 
tions to the department. It is not left to the personal tastes of the occupants. « 
a Mr. Higcins: What is the name of the head of your architectural depart- 
ment? 
The WitNEss: Antoine Monette. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on this? 
Shall the item carry? 


“a Carried. 
{ What is the next order of business, Mr. Green? 
Mr: GREEN: The third. 


5 


“4 there we have just bought a piece of land adjoining our present compound. 
The problem is quite different from the other problems we have been discuss- 
ing this morning. One of the great difficulties in Tokyo is lack of adequate 
housing accommodation. You can imagine the destruction that occurred in 
¢ Tokyo during the war. As a result, housing is very scarce and very expensive, 
and it is pretty inadequate, too. The people who are in the worst position 
_ there are our clerical and administrative staff, who have to live long distances 
_ away, in some cases, and at very high rent. The proposal is that we should 
_ erect some housing accommodation, on which the first priority will go to the 
clerical and administrative staff, and the second priority to foreign service 
officers. There is also need for additional office accommodation. The old 
Besnadian legation was put up in the early thirties, when the staff was a good 
deal smaller than it is now. We are hoping to embark on a.two or three year 
program. Various alternative plans have been submitted to us by the embassy 
‘in Tokyo with suggestions from a local architect, and we would hope to have 
additional office space and additional housing for the Canadian staff. Rough 
figures have just been received. These only came in in the last fortnight or so. 
Ine scheme is estimated to cost $520,000: That would’ give additional office 
“space, a building made into small apartments for clerical and stenographic staff, 


: fa five houses; and then there is another scheme at an estimated total cost of 


years ago, and an expert on interior decoration goes over not infrequently to 


~~ 
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The WITNESS: Tokyo is also in our estimates for some capital funds, and 


= 


405,000. We will have to study these with great care, obviously, and bearing 
n mind the views of the members of the committee, but I do not think I can 
| aed take. you very much further than that at the present time. 
i Mr. GREEN: How large a staff have you there? 
.. ‘The WITNESS: Thirty-six. 


By Mr. Cote: 


‘ @. Mr. Macdonnell, could you tell us offhand, the approximate capital 
| investment that we have already in Tokyo?—A. The investment there, which 
‘was made in the early thirties, is $215,000. . 

_  Q. That would mean that our mission there would have been established 
at a cost of about three-quarters of a million dollars?—-A. We have been 
| Offered over a million dollars for that property as it stands. 

: Q. But I mean the cost of it—A. Yes. 


Mr. COLDWELL: You have just one building there now? 

The WITNESS: Two buildings. 

Mr. McCusker: Does Mr. Macdonnell anticipate that our staff will be 
duced in Japan when we withdraw the brigade from Korea? 


‘The WITNESS: I doubt that it would be reduced much. The military 
personnel in the embassy, which is not very large, might be cut a little bit, 
by and large we see a continued need for the External Affairs people and 
e Trade and Commerce people who are there now. 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. At the moment you have a residence, I presume, and an office building? 


—A. Yes. 
Q. And you are proposing to build five more houses?—A. Yes. We have 


been able, fortunately, to buy a piece of land ee eine present property and it 
will all be one compound. 

Mr. Jutras: These homes will be for the cletival staff? 

The WitNEss: The clerical staff will have first priority for that accommo-_ 
dation, and the second priority will be for foreign service officers. 

Mr. GREEN: Does that figure include the cost of the land? 3 

The WitNEss: Yes, the land has been paid for. We bought that in 
December last. It cost $68,500. It is a piece of land 140 feet by 240 feet. 

By Mr. Cote: 

Q. Could you tell us approximately what is the capital imyestnent in 
London?—A. $1,400,000. 

Q. And in Washington? A. $828,000. 

Q. Do we envisage an enlargement of our establishment in “Washington, 
an expansion?—A. The Department of External Affairs has no plans for 
enlargement in prospect, but the Department of National Defence, I under- 
stand, is putting up a new building there for their very considerable joint staff | 
mission. 


By M7. Coldwell: 
Q. Does that $1,400,000 investment in London include all the residences — 
and office buildings? It does not seem to be very much when you look at” 
Canada House alone. The value of Canada House is considerable. —A. That — 
includes everything. 4 
Q. Does it?—A. It includes a figure for the office building, Canada Hou bi 

of a little over $1 million. 


By Mr. Cote: . 

Q. Is that an estimate or is that the actual cost when it was bought? = ra 

A. It is the cost when it was bought. 

Q. When was it bought?—A. A long time ago, some 30 years ago at least. | 

Mr. McCusker: Do we own our military headquarters in London? We | 
have a very beautiful house there in which our offices are located. Do we 

own that building or is it just on lease? 4 . 

The WitNEss: I think it is rented by the Department of National Defence. 


Mr. COLDWELL: That was what I meant when I asked you if that $1,400, 001 0 : 
included everything. ~ 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


By Mr. Goode: a a 

Q. You do not happen to have the assessed value of our properties in 
Tokyo, do you? Do they have a system of assessed values in Japan?—A. | 
Systems of taxation vary so much all over the world. We discovered that 
having ‘bought the land by no means gave us title to use it. 'There are such 
things as surface rights there, people put up little shacks, and so on, a ie] 
took quite some time to clear it. 4 
Q. Is it cleared now?—A. It is. a 
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By Mr. Graydon: 
Be Q. What has happened to our embassy in Peiping? Have you any report 
on that? The last timé we met I think there was some discussion about that. 
_I think there was some question of a caretaker being in there at that time. —- 
_A. We have maintained a caretaker there. 

, Q. And the place has not been expropriated by the red authorities?—A. No. 
Q. Who pays the caretaker?—A. We do. 


_ United Kingdom. They are established in Peiping. 

_  Q. Have you any other properties that you have a caretaker in there? — 
_ A. I do not think so, except one room in Shanghai. 

on @. You have one room in Shanghai and you have one caretaker for that? 
—A. Yes. 

@ Mr. GREEN: Do you not have property in Nanking? 

te: The WITNESS: That is the property we are talking about. We never moved 
_ to Peiping; the embassy property is in Nanking. 


By Mr. McCusker: . 
Q. Was that property furnished?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the furniture is still there?—A. Yes. 
Mr. COLDWELL: We have several houses there that we exported from 
’ Canada, prefabricated houses? 
The WITNESS: Yes, 
Mr. Cote: Have you any approximate estimates for the costs we have to 
“meet to establish our mission, for instance, in Spain? 
The WITNESS: Yes, we have some. 


Mr. COLDWELL: I was going to ask what the caretaker costs are. 

Mr. McCusker: Are you receiving applications for the job? 

_ Mr. COLDWELL: Do you want it, Doctor? 

_. .The WITNESS: That is outside my jurisdiction. The amount we have 
_ estimated for the embassy in Spain, which will be functioning for only a part 
_ of the fiscal year, is $40,000 operation costs during the year. 


\ 
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. Q. Operation costs?—A. Yes. 
Q@. What about the capital expenditure?—-A. We will not be in a position 
to consider that until the embassy has been opened and we know something 
about the availability of rented accommodation, about prices and so on. 


j By Mr. Cote: 


By Mr. Higgins: 

‘ @. Did I understand you to tell Mr. Graydon that we had one room in 
| Shanghai?—a. Yes. 2 

} _ Q. What is it used for?—A. Storage of furniture and equipment which we 
had to leave. We could not move it. ; 

_ ~~ Q. You have a caretaker there for that one room?—A. No, it is apparently 


iQ 
| 
a the supervision of the United Kingdom people who are close by. 


se P 


By Mr. Green: 
| Q. Have you any information on the Ming Sung ships?—A. No, I have not. 
tee . 

a By Mr. Coldwell: 

__ Q. Does that come under caretaker of property?—A. We have an item in 
the estimates for $7,500 which includes the caretaker and a few other charges. 


| Mr. McCusker: Do you think this committee should delegate Mr. Green 
to go over and get the ships? 
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@. How do you get the money in?—A. Through the good offices of the . 


2 
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Mr. JuTrRAS: I said that before. . ‘ 
The CHairMAN: Any further questions? Shall the item carry? 
Carried. : . ~ 
The CHAIRMAN: There is one item left that is Item 99 and Mr. Macnaughton 
wanted to be present when that item comes before the committee. Do you © 
agree that we deal with that at the next meeting? ‘ 
Mr. GREEN: There is another item. / 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes, there is the Colombo plan. “3 
Mr. Graypon: When will we reconvene? I have a matter I would like to 
bring up in connection with passports and visas, and I do not know whether — 
I can go back, but it is because of new evidence brought forward by Marshal ~ 
Tito with respect to the procedure and the passport situation in Canada. I ~ 
would like to give notice to Mr. Macdonnell so that he will be able to deal © 
with it. I would like to give that notice to the department so they will not | 
be caught off guard. | } © 
Mr. CroLL: Any opportunity to question the maker of that statement. 
Mr. GRAYDON: What statement? 
Hon. Mempsers: Tito. ‘< 
- Mr. Graypon: If you would like to take the responsibility I have no | 
objection. 4% | 
Mr. GREEN: Do we have any authority to deal with items in supplementary | 
estimates. ; + 
The CHAIRMAN: No, that was last year. We have other supplementar os 
estimates, but these have not been handed to us yet. Estimates in the new 
fiscal year are likely to be handed to us for consideration, and we will have 
these before us. a 
We are on Item 102, the Colombo plan—shall that item carry? — - = 
Mr. GREEN: There are a few other questions, and I understood the arrange- is 
ment was that someone would come from the Department of Trade and Com 
merce to deal with them. ; E 
The WITNESS: If I may comment on that, it was my understanding that we 
were to prepare a fairly full account of the activities that have been under- 
taken, and that is available to the committee whenever they want it. a 
Mr. Grayvpon: Is there anyone under Mr. Cavell on any lower level who 3 
would be able to give the committee first hand information with respect to the 
Colombo plan? . ~~ a 
The Witness: I do not think there is anyone to equal Mr. Cavell for first 
hand information. I do not think anybody in the branch has the first hand 
knowledge that he has. ; 
Mr. GREEN: You are suggesting you should give us a statement? 
The WITNESS: I have it here, if it is required. , 
The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn—we have had a good discussion, an 
a very lively one at times which got to the bottom of things, which is good fo 
committee work, but before we leave, we have the leaders here of all the partie 
in the House, and the time will soon arrive for formulating our final report, s 
I will ask Mr. Graydon, Mr. Coldwell and Mr. Low or any other members 
the committee who want to bring their views forward when we are formulat. 
the final report to bring them to me. : 
The meeting is adjourned. 
Mr. GRAYDON: When is the next meeting? | 
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The CHAIRMAN: 3.30 Thursday afternoon. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 26, 1953. 


. The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. this 
day. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Bater, Bradette, Cote (Matapedia-Matane),. 
Croll, Decore, Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, Gauthier (Portneuf), Graydon, Higgins, 
_ Jutras, Low, MacDougall, MacInnis, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, McCusker, 
Py Picard, Quelch, Richard (Ottawa East), Riley and Stick. 


In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. R. M. Mac- 


_ donnell, Assistant Under-Secretary, and Mr. S. D. Hemsley, Finance Division. 


a4 


The Chairman placed on the record a letter from the President of the 
Ottawa Branch, United Nations Association in Canada. 


Item No. 99—Main Estimates of the Department of External Affairs—was 
called. 


~ 


Mr. Macdonnell was called and questioned respecting the International 


Civil Aviation Organization. 


Item No. 99 was adopted. 


‘: The Committee reverted to Item No. 86, Passport Office, the witness being 
further questioned thereon. 


Item No. 102 was called. 


; a The witness presented a prepared statement on the Colombo Plan and was 
- questioned thereon. 
1m 


= Item No. 102 was adopted. 
psy: 


ieee 


_ Mr. Macdonnell placed on the record statistics of the trade carried on by 
_ Ceylon, India and Pakistan with the U.S.S.R. and Communist. China. (See 
| Appendix “A” to this day’s evidence.) 

| The Chairman thanked the witness for his assistance to the Committee. 


a _At 5.00 o’clock p.m., the Committeee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m., 


_ Tuesday, March 31, at which time it will meet in camera to prepare its report 
to the House. 


E. W. INNES, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: ‘Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Before we proceed, 
| if you have not already been advised, no doubt you will be advised today or 
tomorrow by the president of the United Nations Association of Canada, 
i Ottawa Branch, of an interesting meeting that will be held on Friday evening. 
I received from the president of that association’ the following letter under 
_ date of March 24, which I will read: 


Confirming our telephone conversation of this morning, Madame 
Pandit has graciously consented to address a public meeting at the Glebe 
Collegiate auditorium at 8.30 p.m. on Friday, March 27, under the 
auspices of the Ottawa Branch of the United Nations Association. 


Her topic will be “India’s Role in the United Nations”’. 


We feel that this address should be of special interest to the 
members of your committee, and we appreciate your offer to draw it to 
¥' their attention at your meeting on Thursday of this week. 

Wives, other members of the family, and friends of the members 
are also cordially invited. 
» If it is possible to go there, I am sure you will find it very interesting. 
Of course Friday night is an inconvenient night for many members. I believe 
the address would be worth listening to. Madame Pandit is very interesting 
and very eloquent. 
; Mr. GRAYDON: May I ask the chairman if he has checked whether national 
“mourning would interfere with that arrangement? 


The CHAIRMAN: I did not. It may, although that is the only notice I 
_ Teceived so far. I do not believe it will affect a matter of this kind. It is not 
likely at any rate. 
If it is satisfactory to the committee we will proceed with item No. 99, 
International Civil Aviation Organization. I believe Mr. Macnaughton has 
_ Something to say on this. 


~ Mr. MacnavcuTon: Mr. Chairman, I would first like to thank the members 
_of the committee for being so considerate as to delay the discussion of this 
_ Item one or two meetings. My reason for raising this question is to, first of all, 
secure some information, from the officials, and also to try and give a little 
_ publicity, through this committee, to the public of Canada about some of the 
activities of this organization. 

It is true that the organization I.C.A.O., and I.A.T.A., which is connected 
| With it, is located in Montreal, but it is more than being located in a building 
_ with the flag of the United Nations flying on top. It is the only United Nations 
Organization which we have in Canada, and the basic reason for bringing this 
to your attention today is that there is a decided danger of removal of this 
| Organization from Canada to some other country when the General Assembly 
| meets on June 16 at Brighton, England. Now, at that General Assembly, of 
which there is one each year—and I am told that those meetings are held in 
different countries each year—there will be 58 nations, and we are appre- 
re that an attempt will be made once more to raise the question of the 
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difficulty of the cost and expense of remaining in Canada and the benefits to — 
be derived from going to some. other countries. 4 
What are some of the benefits we get from I.C.A.O. and I.A.T.A.? I think ~ 
first of all we admit and we know that Canada is an air-minded nation. — 
Geographically this country is strategically situated as between Europe, North — 
America and Asia for an organization of this kind. What we do not perhaps — 
appreciate is that Canada is a little late in coming into the air transportation — 
field in relation to other countries which have been in that field for many, | 
many years, long before we started in that field, and, consequently, we have | 
much to learn from the International Civil Aviation Organization located in © 
our midst. The air laws of the world are decided here. The decisions and — 
regulations are decided in Montreal after discussion with the various officials | 
and the organizations, and perhaps with Canadian officials too. 
One great benefit from this organization is the influx of experts who come ~ 
to Canada, and to Montreal, and we have the benefit of Canadian officials © 
discussing their air traffic matters with world-wide experts and that, shall I | 
say, free of cost. Doctors discuss medical questions, lawyers do the same, | 
and air transport experts do the same. | 
~The cash benefit to the city of Montreal is estimated to be about $4 million | 
per year, for expenditures, living costs and all the rest, of the officials of this | 
organization. It is a matter of prestige, also, As you know, in Holland there | 
is The Hague, and due to the library of The Hague and various other reasons | 
the Court of International Justice is located there. Geneva has the World Health | 
Organization, and at one time had the League of Nations. New York has the | 
United Nations. Montreal has I.C.A.O. and ILA.T.A. It does bring a certain | 
amount of prestige to the city and to the country as a whole in having one | 
of these international organizations there. I think it is only fair to say that | 
I.A.T.A., which is the International Air Transport Association, and which is | 
maintained by the different international air lines at their own expense, will _ 
always follow the headquarters of I.C.A.O.: the one is the practical and the | 
other the technical, and the two generally stay very close together. Si. | 
There are one or two problems which are creating friction at the present 
time and I think it is our duty to face them. The chief difficulty, of course, is the | 
question of our currency. We are fortunate in having a dollar which is at a | 
premium, but if we were in a soft currency country and were forced to send | 
delegates to Montreal, Canada, for international meetings—and they have to 
stay here for international conferences or even discussions for weeks at a — 
time—it would form quite a hardship and be quite a cost to the soft currency ! 
government concerned. There is no doubt that many of the soft currency | 
countries, some of whom are not as well off as we are, find it expensive ta: | 
send delegates to this country for that reason. That is one of the chief: | 
difficulties. Aside from that, I understand there are various problems, one 
of which is a problem in the city of Montreal, which in reality is a municipal | 
question concerning water rates, but which I understand is pretty well cleared _ 
up, so there is not much trouble there. Be 
The other question is one with the province over sales tax which is about | 
to come under discussion fairly soon. There have been certain federal questions 
which, I understand, an attempt has been made to try and clean up, too. a 
There are certain questions which I have drafted and which I would like 
to submit to Mr. Macdonnell, five questions in all, which, in so far as tl 
federal government is concerned or we as a national group are onan F 
If he would care to answer, I think it might clear up any remaining problem 
that exist. : 7 
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‘The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to ask your questions now, Mr. Macnaughton? 


; Mr. Macnaucuton: I have the questions written out and I will pass them 
r _ to Mr. Macdonnell. If Mr. Macdonnell will read them, it will save time. 


i Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, viens Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
a 
a The WITNESS: The first question is: What is the rental cost per square ru 
of I.C.A.O. headquarters offices in Montreal and what is the total Canadian 
F ~ government subsidy? Now, I might just go back a little bit into the history of 
‘that. In 1949 the government made available to I.C.A.O. five floors of the 
International Aviation Building in Montreal for use as their headquarters. The 
: space was rented by the government from the owners of the building, the 
i Canadian National Railways, at a rate of $3.25 per square foot. That was 
sublet to I.C.A.O. at a rate of $2.50 a square foot; the difference of 75 cents 
j was to eliminate any element of profit in the rent charged to I.C.A.O., the cost 
_ being assumed by the Canadian government. The rate of $3.25 per square 
_ foot is considered to be a fair commercial rent for the space occupied. At 
‘ about that time and subsequently, other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations established themselves in Rome, in Geneva and in Paris. The rent paid 
if by these agencies for headquarters varied from 30 cents to 90 cents a square 
foot. The comparison between these rates and that paid by I.C.A.O. caused 
some complaint in the I.C.A.O. Council, and in June, 1952 the Canadian 
government decided to provide sufficient additional subsidy to reduce the rent 
for the space then occupied to $1 a square foot. This rate was made effective 
- from June 15, 1952. So the government has been able to go a considerable 
_ distance in meeting the request of the organization. That is the item that is in 
- the estimates which we are discussing now. The total Canadian government 
_ subsidy of rent comes to about $200,000 annually. 
ee The second question is this: Has any request been received from I.C.A.O., 
_ following the United Nations example, asking for permission to issue epecnn 
_ stamps and thus gain some needed revenue? I.C.A.O. has submitted “to the 
~ Canadian government, as its host, a proposal aimed at providing some revenue 
_ for the organization from postal activities. The proposal was that a special 
| PECA.O. stamp be issued. for use by the organization. I.C.A.O. would pay in 
the usual way for the stamps it used, but the proceeds from philatelic sales 
would be divided equally between I.C.A.O. and the Canadian government. This 
proposal has not been approved for a number of reasons. The Postmaster 
_ General has objections in principle. The prospective revenue for I.C.A.O. 
- would be insignificant. And, finally, the Universal Postal Union, another 
_ specialized agency to which Canada belongs, has gone on record as opposing 
4 Such an arrangement, and this attitude has been endorsed by the Economic 
_ and Social Council of the United Nations. 
Ne The third question: Do members of the secretariat receive any special 


_ customs privileges? The headquarters agreement concluded between Canada 
(eg and I.C.A.O. in 1949 provided customs privileges for the president and members 
of the council, and for the secretary-general and assistant secretaries-general. 
Although Gaels was, I think, until very recently no formal request from I.C.A.O. 
to extend these privileges to other members of the secretariat, we have had 
repeated requests to make exceptions in favour of individuals. The govern- 
ent recently offered to extend customs privileges to a further forty-two of 
ie senior members of the secretariat, and this has now been done, which meets 
)a very considerable extent the proposals of the organization. 

_ The fourth question: Has the city of Montreal, which in turn benefits from 
expenditures of this organization, made any concession on municipal water 
s? L.C.A.O. was previously charged about $16,000 a year by the city of 
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Montreal for water services. This charge was considered by I.C.A.O. to be © 
excessive and to constitute a tax on the organization. During 1952 the city — 
of Montreal agreed that henceforth I.C.A.O. would be charged only with the — 
actual cost of water used. This arrangement has reduced I.C.A.O.’s annual 
water bill to less than $4,000. 

The fifth and final question is the following: Has I.C.A.O. been able to 
iron out its difficulties with the Quebec provincial government? The negotia- 
tion of the headquarters agreement left all matters within the jurisdiction of 
provinces for direct settlement between the province of Quebec and LC ALC? 
Over the past three years the I.C.A.O. secretariat has made several approaches 
to the provincial government in order to discuss possible provincial tax 
exemptions, but has not so far succeeded in arriving at any arrangement with 
the province on these matters. While exempted by the headquarters agreement 
from payment of several federal taxes, the organization has had to pay 
provincial sales tax on its considerable purchases within the province. Recently 
the organization was informed that the premier of the province would be glad 
to discuss the question with I.C.A.O. after the current session of the legislature \ 
had ended. This is an encouraging development and holds promise leading to | 
an arrangement that is satisfactory to both parties. We certainly hope they 
will be able to reach agreement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on item 99? 


. 
| 
| 
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By Mr. Cote: | 
Q. Could Mr. Macdonnell tell us to what extent the government helped 
to pay the rent of the I.L.O. organization which was located in Montreal during | 
the war?—-A. I do not know. I believe an arrangement was made with McGill 
University to house them, but what the financial terms were I do not know. 
Q. Well, was the Canadian government not helping with regard to payment 
of the rent?—-A. I am sorry, I have not got details on that. 


By Mr. Higgins: 
Q. Do you agree with Mr. Macnaughton’s statement as to the value of | 
I.C.A.O. being established in Montreal?—-A. Yes, certainly I think the depart- 
ment regards it as being very much in the Canadian interest to maintain the i 
headquarters here. “ail 
Q. Who is the Canadian representative?—A. Mr. C. S. Booth; Brigadier | 
Booth is the permanent representative of Canada. a | 
Q. What position does Mr. Pattison hold?—A. He is No. 2. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Carried. . 
Mr. Graydon, I believe, has some questions to ask on passports. o| 
Mr. GRAYDON: Yes. I gave notice to Mr. Macdonnell about the content of © | 
the questions I intended to ask, and it arises out of the disclosures made ‘by, | 
the head of the Yugoslav government, Marshal Tito, both in his book and also | 
in revelations he made while on a recent visit to Britain, which had to do with | 
the use of some 800 Canadian passports which apparently were used by Soviet ! 
spies and other people behind the iron curtain for purposes that were not 
calculated to advance the cause of Canada very materially. In a front page 
article of the Toronto Daily Star of Thursday, March 19, in the headline on — 
that date it says: “CANADA VISAS AID REDS—TITO”. The Star’s staff — 
correspondent, William Stevenson, from London, goes on to say this—and I | 
am not going to quote any extensive part of the report, but only one or two 
sentences which have to do with the matter I intend to raise: eal 
London, March 19.—Marshal Tito has disclosed that many of some — 
800 Canadian passports, which his communist government confiscated — 
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seven years ago, were passed along to the Soviet government agency 

which specializes in altering such documents for the use of communist 

couriers. Tito, here on a state visit, used a similar passport to return 

from Russia in 1940. The document had been issued in Ottawa in 

= December, 1927, to a naturalized British subject named Spiridon Mekas, 
whose name Tito used. 

Then he went on to say this, that these passport had been used very extensively 

by people behind the iron curtain from time to time. In addition to that, the 

staff correspondent ends up his report which is, as I indicated before, somewhat 
lengthy, by saying this: — 

AY It is reported that Canadian R.C.M.P. investigations have since been 

y made into the staff of the Canadian passport office in Ottawa. 

- Now, one of the questions I would like to ask Mr. Macdonnell is this: Is the 
department aware that on previous occasions our passports have been used for 
purposes such as are described in this article and is there any protection given 

with respect to our passports being used for these purposes, because after all 

any loose giving of passports and issuance of passports to people who perhaps 
may be on suspicious missions behind the iron curtain, in view of what he 
said there, would indicate that there could be a use made of these passports 
that had not occurred to some of us before? And secondly, what does the 
comment mean with respect to the investigations which have been made into 
the staff of the passport office in Ottawa by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
_ Police? Has there been any such investigation? I would like to have full 
comment by Mr. Macdonnell on just what this article all means and to what 
extent we should know the facts in connection with it. 


The WITNEss: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could deal with Mr. Graydon’s 
last question first. We can dispose of it pretty quickly. No investigation of 
_ the passport office has been made as this correspondent from London suggests. 
On the general problem of passports which were used for travel through 

Yugoslavia, the department has no information which would indicate that 
the Yugoslav government has ever passed Canadian passports to the Soviet 
authorities. You will recall that since the end of the war approximately 2,000 
_ Canadian residents of Yugoslav origin have returned to that country of their 
_ Own volition. Many of those were native born or naturalized Canadian citizens 
| and therefore entitled to Canadian passports. On arrival in Yugoslavia many 
) of them were forced to surrender their passports to the Yugoslav authorities 
because the government of that country did not recognize any claim to another 
_ nationality once they returned to Yugoslavia. Through our mission in Belgrade, 
_ the department has constantly and persistently pressed the Yugoslav govern- 
ment for the return of all Canadian passports known to have been confiscated 
by the Yugoslav government. The information available to the embassy in 
_ this regard is limited because the bearers who lost their passports by seizure 
_were sometimes reluctant to appear at the Canadian mission to report their 
loss. About half of these dual nationals returned to Yugoslavia just before 
| or shortly after Tito broke with Moscow, and it is highly unlikely that any 
- passports confiscated after the break would be turned over to the Soviet 
_ authorities. In fact we know that many of the people who returned late in 
_ 1948—it was in June 1948 that the break between Tito and the Kremlin 
| occurred—were allowed. to keep their passports on arrival. Therefore most 
of the passports which had been seized were of the old type passport issued 
_ before January 1947. These have all expired and cannot be renewed. I think 
| I should say this, that the suggestion in the headline of this story about 800 
| Canadian passports being used by spies is somewhat misleading. The com- 
| mittee ‘might be interested in the figures. The total number of passports 
issued to this group who went back to Yugoslavia was 870 and by far the 
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Mr. Low: To the department? 

The Witness: To our embassy in Belgrade, mostly by the Yugoslav 
government. There are something upwards of 600 which have been turned in. 
We know, for example, that there are certain dual nationals who are in Yugo- © 
slavia who still have their passports, and we know that the group who went | 
back in the latter part of 1948 did not have their passports taken away from _ 
them, so the number of unplaced passports is cut down considerably. We just | 
have not got evidence as to where those are, whether they are in the hands | 
of individuals who may be scattered all over Yugoslavia or whether they 
were confiscated by the Yugoslav authorities. | 


By Mr. Graydon: 

Q. May I ask another question relating to that? Are our experiences in 
this regard confined only to Yugoslavia or are there other instances with respect 
to other countries as well?—A. I do not know of any recent instance where 
this sort of thing has occurred. There is of course always a possibility that 
a passport which is lost anywhere in the world may be tampered with and 
it is not unknown for people to lose passports. I think we get most of them 
back if lost in friendly countries, the police authorities co-operating in that 
regard. But we do not know of any other recent instances of the type you 
mentioned. 

Q. These passports must be regarded as valuable by the Iron Curtain 
authorities because I remember very well in 1945 or 1946—I am not sure which 
—when some of us were in the Russian zone in Germany, when going through | 
Helmsted, which is the check point going from the British zone to the Russian, _| 
we were cautioned by the authorities to make sure that nobody got physical | 
possession of those passports which we had. We were told that they could | 
see them but we were not to be allowed to give up physical possession because | 
they were very likely to disappear. Moreover, none of them could speak 
English well enough even to entertain an inquiry as to where they might go. — 
Has that been the experience generally with respect to irom curtain govern- | 
ments?—A. I think great caution must be exercised to control the passports ~ 
of any western country, and I think that the experience you have mentioned — 
was probably undergone by people of other nationalities as well. | 

Mr. MacInnis: Was there any report of any passport disappearance from | 
the passport office in Ottawa? al 

The WITNESS: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. MacInnis: Have there been any reports of passports disppearing _ 
from the passport office in Ottawa? . a 


The WITNEsS: Not to my knowledge. | 
The CHAIRMAN: There is a discrepancy of only 200. | 
The Witness: Of the 870 passports which were issued, we can account for ~ 

all pretty well except 120. | 
The CHAIRMAN: 120, which is not very far off, if the number was over 800 | 

in the first instance. al 
By Mr. Croll: a 


Q. May I ask the witness what has suddenly made Tito a reliable witness? _ 
Just because he hates the Russians more? Is that the reason we should pay 
more attention to those exaggerated statements?—A. It is also-worth considering — 
that the story begins by saying that Marshal Tito had disclosed that many ofa 
these passports have been used. But it does not say to whom it was disclosed. _ 


Mr. Graypon: I do not know what this outburst has to do with an article — 
which appeared in the Toronto Daily Star. I think I- should be allowed to» 


i 
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‘refer to. it in the committee without having to call Marshal Tito as a witness 
or anybody else. 


~-By Mr. Stick: 
Q. I raised this question three or four meetings ago. Have the Soviet 
authorities asked to have all the passports of certain countries including 
Canada sent to Moscow, to be collected in the Kremlin to be used for the 
purposes of their own? I cannot understand just how that could be. I read 
the article, and it was a rather authoritative article, or so I took it to be. What 
- governs the situation in a case like that? You only issue a passport to a 
Canadian citizen, do you not?—A. Yes. 
Mi Q. If people from the iron curtain countries want to come to Canada, do 
4 they apply to our embassies for passports, or for permission to come?—A. They 
- acquire their travel documents from their own governments. It is from our 
officers that they get their visas, which would be placed in their passports, 
‘or other travel documents. 
Q. Have you got any means of checking on the visas which you issue? 
Suppose eight or ten people in Czechoslovakia applied for visas to come to 
Canada. Suppose they carried out the instructions from the Kremlin and sent 
' those visas to the Kremlin. Would you have any means of checking whether 
those visas were used by the correct people or not?—-A. Oh yes. There are 
various checks. The passport carries a photograph and a signature. There are 
"certain ways. 
y Q. You are talking about a passport issued by the Oe ee 
Yes. 
{ é Q. Well, what about the visas?—A. Our visas go right into the passports. 
oe -@. You say our visas go right into the passport?—-A. Yes. 
‘Mr. Cote: Before the visas are granted, the applicants are screened, are 
_ they not? 
pd The WITNESS: Very definitely. 
* ; 


By Mr. Stick: 
: Q. After the visas are issued by you, what check do you have on them? 
% Are they returned to the department, or do you check on them the same as you 
Pie do on passports?—-A. The visa is valid then for presentation at the Canadian 
‘ port of entry. 

Q. For a certain length of time?—A. For a certain length of time. 

hs Mr. MacKeEnzig: It does have an expiring date? 
. The WiTNEss: Yes, it has an expiring date. 
Mr. Stick: Does it never come back to the department at any time? 
The WITNESS: It is just a rubber stamp in the man’s passport. It is 
not something you can pass around. 


By Mr. Fraser: 
Q@. Suppose a visa is given in Germany or in some other country on a 
Canadian passport. Let us supose the: Canadian over there is going from one 
place to another and asks to get a visa to go to another country. Does your 
| -agency in that country check on that visa and send a copy to your office here 
a Ottawa?—A. If I understand it, you are talking about a Canadian traveller © 
abroad who wants to go into another foreign country. 

\ Q. Yes.—A. Our offices are not concerned with the visas he may Be able 
to get from the other country. We have no record of that. He simply comes 
to the appropriate consul and says: “I want to go into Western Germany or 
‘into France, or whatever it may be. He then gets his visa, or he does not 
et it, as the case may be. 
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Q. These passports which Mr. Graydon has mentioned, you say, would 
have been issued before 1947?— A. They would be the old ones in the case 
of Yugoslavia. 

Q. If you changed them, they could go to one of the Canadian offices and 
ask that these be renewed.—A. The passports are not renewable. 

Q. They would have to get new ones?—A. Yes. — 

Q. But they could make out an application on the basis of their old one?— 
A. If they were still Canadian citizens they would be entitled to receive a 
new one. : 

Q. Well, suppose the passport was falsified?—-A. We would not issue a 
new passport merely upon the presentation of an old one. We would require 
supporting data. a 

Mr. MacInnis: You could not get.a Canadian passport outside of Canada, 
could you? 

The WiTNESS: Any Canadian citizen can do that if he can prove he is 
entitled to it. He must demonstrate that he has not got an existing passport. . 
Any of our missions abroad would issue it. | 


By Mr. Low: 
Q. What about this dual nationality which you mentioned? Could you | 
tell us how that arises?—A. That is one of the more complicated fields of | 
international law which I do not profess to understand. Perhaps we can | 
simplify it to this extent: An individual who was a Yugoslav origin may be 
naturalized here in Canada. We regard him as a Canadian citizen. It may 
happen that the law in Yugoslavia does not take into account naturalization 
abroad. In other words, if a person was born in Yugoslavia, he would remain 
a Yugoslav for the rest of his life. I do not know if that is true of Yugoslavia, — 
but I know that it is true in certain cases. Suppose the individual wishes _ 
to go back to his country of origin. They may say to him: “We do not ~ 
recognize your Canadian nationality at all. For all purposes in this country | 
you remain our citizen, so you have no right to a Canadian passport and ~ 
therefore we will take it away from you.” That is, in essence, what happens 
to these people. | 
Q.-In cases where you know that particular interpretation exists, in the 
other country in which they hold citizenship, that when those people leave 
Canada, would it not be advisable to lift their Canadian passports from them 
when they leave?—-A. On the other hand, are those people not entitled to such 
travel facilities as can be extended to them? We do put in the passport a ~ 
warning to people that if they get into difficulty in the country of their other ~ 
nationality, not a great deal can be done for them because, when they are | 
claimed as nationals of another country, it is pretty difficult for a Canadian | 
diplomatic mission to step in there and try to help them. ‘a 
I have known of a great many cases myself. I happened to be in © 
Czechoslovakia for some years. I know of people who had become naturalized — 
in Canada as Canadian citizens and who went back in order to visit their — 
families. They travelled there on Canadian passports, and travelled back | 
again. I mean, there was no difficulty raised, although in some of those cases ~ 
had there been a strict interpretation of Czech law, they probably would have | 
- been claimed as Czechoslovak nationals. 2 
Mr. MAcKENZIE: Would it be true today? 


The WITNESS: I think not. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


a 
Q. If you know that a government does not recognize the naturalization of 
the nationals of a government anywhere else, is it usual to issue a certificate of 
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"nationalization? I remember some years ago I had talks with the Under- 
Secretary of State in connection with persons of Japanese origin. For a long 
7 time I think Canada refused to issue naturalization certificates to Japanese 
_ nationals until that point was cleared up. But it seems to me that if any country 
refuses to allow its people to become nationals of any other country, that it 
_ would be reasonable to refuse such people naturalization in this country.— 
A. You might find that working in a variety of ways. Let us suppose that Iron 
Curtain country forbade its nationals to acquire any other nationality. Let 
us suppose that a refugee had managed to escape from that iron curtain country 
and had spent the necessary length of time in this country in order to qualify 
for citizenship. I do not know whether we would want to refuse him Canadian 
_ citizenship on that account. But you might want to suggest to him that it 


might be inadvisable for him to go back to his country of origin on a trip. 


Q. What is the position of a refugee? Is he a stateless person, or do we 
put him in a different category?—-A. Most of the iron curtain countries are 
very anxious to put forward their claim that all these people are their nationals 

_ so that if they ever get hold of them, they can persuade them—or even compel 
_ them to come back to their country of origin. 


i By Mr. Gauthier (Portneuf): 

Q. You said that in 1948 you had delivered 807 passports to Yugoslavs?— 

oA} 870. 

Q. And you said that about 600 of them had been recovered?—A. Yes. 

; Q. Through the instance of your department?—A. Yes. We have received 
637. i 

‘ Q@. You have received 637 and could you tell me—I do not know, perhaps 
it is a matter for the Immigration Department—but could you tell me how 
many of those Yugoslavs who had gone back to Yugoslavia, to their paradise— 
how many of them came back to Canada?—A. I could not tell you that. 

Q@. Would the Immigration Department have that knowledge?—-A. They 

should have it. 


Q. I want to say that I agree with raising of the question concerning Mr. 
Tito’s interview in England and I agree with David Croll at the same time 
because he’ has already done it for me. I do not see why we should praise 
everything Tito has done. I think that the answer given by the witness is, of 
course, true, but at the same time, through the raising of the question by Mr. 
i. Graydon, it gave me the answer I have been looking for ever since 1948. 
__ I remember very well that I was on a train at that time going from Ottawa to 
_ Montreal, and there was on board a group of Yugoslavs going back to their 
_ Paradise. I tried to speak to them but I could not get one word out of their 
mouths. I do not know if they had been ordered not to speak, but I tried for 
_ half an hour and I could not get one word out of them. I wanted to know what 
_they intended to do, whether to stay there, or to come back to Canada, but 
_ Icould not get one word out of them. So I presume that some of those people 
- at least would remain in Yugoslavia, and that of the 170 passports—if those 
|. people could have had their passports taken away from them when they were 
’ in Yugoslavia—that is what allowed Tito to say that Canadian passports had 
| been used to give help to some of their fellow travellers coming out of Russia 
or going into the world on them. However, I would be glad to know if the 
names mentioned by Tito were the names of the Yugoslavs who left Canada 
_at that time?—A. No. As reported in this newspaper story, the passport that 
: he mentioned was issued in 1927. 


Q. It was issued in 1927 and he did not mention any other names?—A. No. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Fulford? 
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By Mr. Fulford: 

Q. I notice, Mr. Chairman, that there were approximately 2, 000 persons 
of Yugoslav origin who left Canada, but with only 870 DaseporieT an! Yes. 
Q. How do-you account for the difference?—A. Families travelling on one © 
passport. 
Q. Would there be some Yugoslavs in that group who had never become 
nationalized Canadians and who were just returning to their native land?— 
A. Yes, there would be. a 
Q. How many would they constitute in the total of 2,000?—-A.. There were — 
799 Yugoslav nationals in that total. a 
Q. And the others were all naturalized Canadian citizens travelling on | 
Canadian passports?—-A. Naturalized, or by birth. 


By Mr. Riley: % 
Q. I wish to ask some questions concerning the checks made on applica- 
tions for passports made by Canadian citizens within Canada. Is it not actually | 
a pretty difficult thing to check into the validity of the citizenship of the people — | 
who are making application for passports?—-A. A good deal of reliance has to © 
be placed on the statement made by the person who vouches, or sponsors. A 
Q. Somebody might certify that a photograph bore my signature. My ~ 
signature may not be known in the passport office, but it will be accepted, will a 
it not?—A. I will not say that it would be automatic, but generally speaking ~ * 
that has been the rule in a good many cases. 4 ; 
Q. It is pretty nearly so. It is pretty nearly automatically granted?—A. Yes. ies 
This has been reviewed at great length, and it is an extremely difficult problem — 
to reconcile strict security requirements on the one hand with the speed vi ‘ ! 
is necessary to get passports out to deserving applicants on the other. y 
Q. Would not the proper way to check it be, where there are R.C.M.P. te 
officers, to have the applicant’s picture certified, or to have the application ie 
certified by the R.C.M.P. officer? 
The CHAIRMAN: That should be good certification. 
The WITNESS: I would not like to express a comment off-hand on any — 
system of checks. But I can assure the members of the committee that the 
whole problem is very much in the minds of the passport office. We try to find - ie 
the most effective way of making checks which will not involve too much time ~ 
and too much delay to the ordinary travelling public; we find that people like © 
to get their passports in a hurry. + 
Q. I want to suggest that even if these passports were seized in Yugo- 
slavia, that if anybody wanted to obtain a couple of hundred passports here in 
Canada he could obtain them in wholesale lots—A. I am not sure that I agree 
with you. 
Q. It is probable that you cannot provide sufficient safeguards to prevent it. a | 
Mr. Hiceins: Do not answer him. 


The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by ‘wholesale lots”? 


By Mr. Riley: 


Q. If you want to go over there for let us say two Weeks: I suggest that 
you could get ten passports out of Montreal and ten passports out of Vancouver | a 
and so on?—A. I would question that. a 

Q. But it is possible?—-A. I would not think so. ae 


By Mr. Graydon: a \ 
Qort think Mr. Riley has a question there. Suppose the srijaostiny govern= 
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‘friends | eee in S Geiads to get Pee tats on Uehale of themselves as Canadian 

citizens, or so-called Canadian citizens, and sending them to Yugoslavia for 

- some other means? Is there any way to prevent that?—A. I suppose that is 

: theoretically possible. But the point I was trying to meet in the previous 
_ question was that if each of those individuals had his passport, he cannot hope. 

- to get another one. 

oY @. He might not ever need it. 

Mr. FuuLForD: Is it not an offence to send a passport out of the country 

by mail? 

i . Mr. Crouut: They are not worried about offences. 


By Mr. Cété: 
, Q. Would Mr. Macdonnell be kind enough to check as to my recollection? 
_ Did that emigration of Yugoslavs from Canada take place after the so-called 
_ break, or was it previous to the break between Moscow and Tito?—-A. Most of 
_ it was previous to the break. A great deal of pressure was exercised on these 
' individuals in the period before the break between Tito and the Kremlin, 
a although the last batch did not get there until the break had taken place. 
ia Q. Those people who got in there were not, I think, allowed to come back? 
' —A. That was certainly true for a long time. I could not speak with accuracy 
- about conditions prevailing today. 
Q. I mean at that time.—A. In the first few years when they went back, 
_ it did not take very long before they began to become disillusioned with thaic 
- lot, and many made every effort to come back. 
F Q. But they were not allowed to come?—A. No. 
Q. What happened to their passports? It is not known here. All their 
passports may have been seized by the government at the time. 
Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): Over 600 have been recovered by the 
_ department. 
The Witness: There is no doubt that, a large number of those passports 
a were seized. But we have a large number in our hands now which were 
. turned over by the Yugoslav authorities. 


iv 


® Mr. MacDouGaL.: Of that group of Yugoslavs who went over, how many 
4 _ have since returned to Canada? 
o The WITNESS: I could not answer that. 


a The CHAIRMAN: That would be for the Immigration Department to answer. 
Shall we go on now to the Colombo Plan? 


By Mr. Higgins: . 


Q. What is the situation about the Italian business of last year? Is that 
| cleared up now?—A. I believe that there are proceedings in the courts which 
| have arisen out of that. 

2 Q. Well, I do not know.—A. That is my impression. 

ee Q. Haye thers ‘been many of those people sent back?—A. I cannot speak 

"as to that because it is entirely a matter for the Immigration branch. 

# Q. What about the situation which happened at Windsor and Detroit 
“last year?—A. I do not think that was even a matter for action within Canada. 

a ig was a question of proceedings taken in the United States. 

we Q. Was there not some question of passports in that case?—-A. It was a 
"question of whether there had or had not’ been some tampering with the 
Binited States visa regulations. But as to whether or not the proceedings 
were, administrative or judicial, I do not know. They were, however, taken 
in the United States. 

Q. It does not come under your department at all?—A. No. 

Mr. Céré: It was a matter of visas rather than one of passports. 


The WITNESs: It was a matter concerning United States immigration visas. 


es 
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By Mr. MacKenzie: e 
Q. Have you any information about Canadian passports reported as lost?—_ 
A. I have not at the moment. They are lost periodically. People will leave 
them on trains and in hotels. 
Q. Somebody must find them. Are they returned or characterized as_ 
lost?—A. We get quite a few of them back. They are turned in when they are 
found. _ ; 


By Mr. Riley: . 
Q. To return to the questions I was asking previously, as to whether if ¥| 
somebody sent in an application for a passport with a photograph and certificate, 
and the sponsor’s signature on the application form was that, let us say, of # 
a magistrate in some small town in some section of Canada, would not the - 
passport actually be issued within three or four days after the application — 
was received? Or do you check into these individual applications?—-A. No, — 
we cannot check into them all. 4 
Q. That is what I was getting at. The question of passports being lost in 
Yugoslavia is not as serious as it looks on the face, because. anybody could get — 
a passport from the department right here in this country and send it out. 
of the country. 
Mr. FraseR: You would have to have a photograph, would you not? 


Mr. Rite: It could be a fictitious magistrate who certified it. 


By Mr. Fraser: 
Q. I understand that the United States now demand in most cases that _ 
the applicants give their finger prints.—A. I believe that is true. | 
Q. That is only in the last year or so.—A. I think it goes back for some | 
years now. ‘ 
Q. I think it started during the war. Well now, does Canada do the same_ 
thing?—-A. No, not in connection with that. a | 
Q. But would it not help to safeguard the situation?—-A. I have no doubt | 
that it would. I think you would have to balance against that the time — 
consumed. You would have to try to estimate what the risk was of the — 
misuse of the document, without finger prints. And as far as I am aware, 
our security authorities have never felt justified in going to that length. ae 
Q. The United States, or at least some countries demand that you have — 
the police in your area vouch for you. Does Canada do that with respect — 
to the visas?—-A. You are speaking of immigration visas now cs 
Q. Yes, United States visas and Canadian passports?—A. Yes. Thee 
equivalent of that is done. The applicant must satisfy the visa officer, who — 
usually is an officer of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and 
sometimes one of our officers. The applicant must satisfy him that he meets — 
Canadian standards with regard to health and various other things, such : 
as being a person of good moral character. And that calls for a statement by 
such people as a chief of police, a magistrate, a priest, and so on, and some — 
evidence that the person is a thoroughly reliable individual in his own 
community. 5 
Mr. FRASER: Thank you. 
Mr. Hiccrns: To what classes of people do you issue official or governmen' 
passports? ; 
The WITNESS: I have a list here. 3 
Mr. Stick: You mean diplomatic passports? ; 


The WITNESS: What we call special passports. The special or Official 
passport is issued to the following: judges of the supreme and exchequer courts; 
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é members of the senate and House of Commons; members of Provincial cabinets; 

persons employed by the Government of Canada in any non-diplomatic capacity 
3 when on official missions, and when travelling to posts abroad; private citizens 
including delegates or official advisers attending international conferences, of 


i a non-diplomatic character, and to their immediate families. 
y: - 
4 By Mr. Higgins: 


: Q@. Do you issue them as of right to members of the House of Commons?— 


_ A. Upon application. 

Q. I did not think you did—A. Yes, upon application. : 

: The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now consider item 102, the Colombo Plan? 
_ I believe the witness has a statement to make and you may question him after 
_ he has presented his statement. We are on item 102 which is on page 16 of 
_ the estimates, “Colombo Plan”. 


* The WITNESS: Mr: Chairman, before I launch into this fairly extensive 
_ statement which I was asked to prepare, which sums up activities under the 
_ Colombo Plan to date, I would like to mention that two articles on this subject 
_ will be appearing in the April and May issues of the external affairs monthly 
bulletin, which I think all members of the House of Commons receive. It will 
certainly be of interest to you, and we intend, after these two articles have 
_ been printed, to re-print them in a form that can be easily mailed, so if there 
are any members who would like to obtain copies for any purpose they will be 
‘s available in about two months’ time. We think it will give a fairly interesting 
Y account of what the Colombo Plan is and what it has done and how it operates. 


if By Mr. Bater: 

iz Q. Will members of the committee automatically get this?—A. I believe 
_ all members of the House of Commons receive the bulletin. 

- Mr. MacDoucatt: I think this statement could be put on the record without 
_ reading it now. 

ha Mr. GAUTHIER (Portneuf): I second that. 

: Mr. Low: It may be the basis of some questions, Mr. Chairman. I have 
an idea it will not take very long. 

I The CHAIRMAN: I think it is better to read it, because then we can go 
into the heart of the matter and know something about it. 

‘The Wrirness: It was drafted with the questions of the committee in mind. 
hy might start then with the funds made available in the first year of the 
| Colombo Plan. That was 1951-52. 

| Mr. Stick: Mr. Chairman, while he is reading it, you cannot hear a word. 
If we cannot get order it is better for us to go. 

| ; ‘The CHAIRMAN: The point is well taken. We should have silence. It is 
| difficult for the reporter and the members. : 


Mr. Low: If for no other reason than out of courtesy to the reader. 


‘The Witness: At a recent meeting, the committee asked for as detailed 
information as could be supplied concerning expenditures from the Colombo 
lan votes since the beginning. I have here a fairly detailed statement which 
[should be pleased to submit to the committee. 

__ This statement indicates that the funds made available during the first 
fiscal year, that is 1951-52, have now been virtually all committed. A large 
part (substantially over one half) of the $25 million for that year has now 
been spent and the remainder will be expended as work on the projects 
‘progresses. For the second fiscal year, 1952-53, expenditures or firm commit- 
ments have been made in respect of some $11 million. Other projects which 
are under active consideration would account for another $6 million and still 
-72868—2 
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other projects which are being investigatd would, of course, involve expendi- ‘ 
tures well in excess of the balance if they were to be undertaken. P 
It may appear somewhat surprising that not all the funds available for. 
the current year have been firmly committed or spent. From the very nature 
of this complex operation, involving different governments, widely separated — 
locations, a great diversity of specifications and numerous Canadian suppliers, 
it is not feasible to move as rapidly as might be possible in a single country — 
such as Canada. Those responsible for the administration of Canada’s contri- _ 
bution to the Colombo Plan have been fully aware of the urgency of this — 
venture if it is to serve its purpose of raising living standards in the Asian ? 
countries and contributing to their political stability. At the same time they — | 
have been anxious to:ensure that the resources which Canada is making 
available are put to good use. With the full cooperation of the Asian govern- — 
ments, it necessarily takes time to select the projects which are most suitable 
for Canadian assistance, to work out the many details involved in the provision — 
of such aid and to proceed to commit the necessary funds. “As: an example, _ 
the cement plant for Pakistan, for which the contract was finally prepared this ‘ 
i 
1 
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month, took several months of investigation, both here and on the site in 
Pakistan, and of consultation between officials and experts from the two 
countries. 
Even after a project has been thoroughly investigated and accepted, a good — 
deal of time is required to manufacture and install the ‘equipment. In the 
case of several of the capital projects, it is estimated that they will require 
some two years to complete. Expenditures will, of course, take place only a 
the work progresses. 
It is in order to permit the preparatory work to proceed with care—andie 
also, of course, with a sense of urgency—and to cover the rather lengthy 4 
periods required for completing some of these capital projects that the 
appropriation is being requested in a form this year which would make they | 
funds available until their expenditure is required. This arrangement certainly 
does not imply the adoption of a leisurely attitude towards this program. On the 
contrary, every effort is being made to hasten the preparation of new projec 
and the carrying out of those which have been undertaken. As you kno 
Mr. Cavell, who is responsible for executing our part of the Colombo Plan, | 
now on a comprehensive tour of the three Asian countries, together will 
Mr. Wright of the Department of Finance. They are expected to return wit 
the further details required on projects already under consideration and with 
full information on other projects which those governments would wish us 0 
consider. In addition, a team of experts on agriculture and on the organizati 
of co-operatives will be returning very shortly from a mission to the sat 
countries where they have been investigating the scope for technical assistan 
from Canada in these fields. These visits, along with the arrangements f 
investigations of particularly complex projects by qualified consultants, sho 
facilitate our effective participation in the Colombo Plan during the comi: 
year. Our ability to make use of this advice, and especially to undertake f 
more worthwhile projects which may require several years to complete, W. 
be increased if funds are made ayalleuies for 1953-54 on the basis proposed 
the estimates. 
Now I will give a summary of what has been accomplished to date under 
the Colombo Plan in so far as Canada’s contribution is concerned. i 
Capital projects were agreed upon in the case of both India and Pakis 
for the first year (1951-52), from the vote of $25 million, as follows: ‘ 
India—$10 million to provide Canadian wheat. The Indian Governmen 
up a special account equivalent in rupees to the $10 million grant which goes” 
the name of counterpart funds. By mutual aercement these counterpart fi 
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are being used for local expenses in connection with an irrigation and hydro- 
_ electric project at Mayurakshi in West Bengal. 


$4-5 million for trucks and buses for the improvement and extension of 
_ the Bombay State Transport System. Counterpart funds will also be generated 


nh 


by this project. 


7, $500,000 for capital equipment for Mayurakshi, the irrigation and hydro- 
_ electric project I mentioned. That totals altogether $15 million. 

i Pakistan—$5 million was earmarked for a cement plant in the Thal area 
_ where the Pakistan government is carrying out a large-scale refugee colonization 


- scheme. 


% $2-8 million for railway ties. 

i $2 million for an air and geological survey of Pakistan’s resources. 

«| $200,000 for agricultural machinery and related equipment for a model 
la 


livestock farm in the Thal area. (This is a joint Canadian-Australian-New 
_ Zealand project). 


ix 
We 


i By Mr. Low: 
He Q@. Was there any counterpart funds arranged in this case?—A. No. 
hy Some of the projects I have listed are of a long-term nature and will not 


it be completed for about two years. However, all projects in the 1951-52 pro- 


| gram are well under way, with the exception of the capital equipment for 
-_ Mayurakshi. 


_ Last year parliament again voted $25 million for capital assistance under 
f the Colombo Plan in the fiscal year 1952-53. This year’s program has been 
ie widened to include aid to Ceylon, and consultations with the governments of 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon have been taking place over the past several 
_ months with a view to reaching agreement on specific projects. . 
Vi Complete programs for 1952-53 have not yet been worked out but the 
| projects so far agreed upon are as follows: 

ig India: |. - 
$5 million for wheat. The counterpart funds for this wheat will again 
be applied to Mayurakshi, the hydro-electric and irrigation scheme. 

Pakistan: 

ie $5 million for wheat. Counterpart funds will be used to pay local costs 
_ of economic development projects. 
i «-Ceylon: 
ie $1 million for a fisheries research and development project. 
Ws Perhaps at that point I might put on the record details asked for by a 
“member of the committee, who requested a breakdown of the funds being used. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to read it or put it on the record. Is it short? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. FuLForp: Read it. 
The Witness: $1 million has been set aside for the fisheries, project. It is 


“not possible to give final figures for all of the component parts, since in some 
‘instances we have only estimates. The available information is as follows: 


~ 


Meera nisning' vessels (@xact Gost) oie cok e.e side on eon eo $102,768.37 
Mee) (ectimate ye ete ce ee As RENE Oe 23,500.00 
hy, Bea Wet DIS, Sear (EStIMALG) inc oh wise oie be Vel ncs  e 325,000.00 
e Salaries of crews (4 for fishing vessels and 3 for trawler) 

ba ROSCUINATCCUCO Ey ar UN CURL Vu oem LM ONO al 55,000.00 
iy Poulistorvge miont. (estimate)... ious ey ao ice 400,000.00 


agen 


i ~ By Mr. Stick: 

_ Q. Where is that? Is it Colombo? What part of -Ceylon?—A. I could not 
be sure of the exact location. 

2472868 
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Q. You do not know what part of Ceylon?—A. I am not sure. ;. 

The WITNESS: These are the projects on which firm commitments have 
been made for the current fiscal year. There are other projects under active 
_ consideration and they are the following: 


India: 


Three million dollars for generating and electrical equipment for the — 
hydro-electric plant at Mayurakshi. This total would include the #500, 000 


allocated in the 1951-52 program for capital equipment for Mayurakshi. 
About $2 million for locomotive boilers. 


Ceylon: i 
In this case there is about $1 million for transmission equipment for a 
rural electrification scheme connected with the Gal Oya multi-purpose project. | 
Parliament is being asked to vote a third contribution of $25 million for the © 
Colombo Plan in 1953-54 plus an additional $400,000 for Colombo Plan technical “| 
co-operation. e 


The figures for technical assistance are as follows: 


i 


: 


RONteSe .e—  Actual expenditure i. 2") : nba iis selon eeenate $265,122.46 + 
1952-53 — Estimated expenditure ..........se---e0- $210,131.17* 3 
1953-54 — Amount requested .....6 60 eee abe vee eee $400,000.00 


*Other requests which have already been received, including particularly those 
from the governments of Pakistan and India for the establishment of laboratories © 
to be operated in collaboration with the Commonwealth Institute on Biological 
Control, will, if accepted, absorb the bulk of the balance remaining from the | 
appropriation for 1952-53. These laboratories would undertake work related — 
to the control of weeds and insect pests in those countries and elsewhere in 
Asia-‘and the Middle East. a 
I think that gives in as brief terms as we can manage the general outline © 

of how the money has been spent or is to be spent. ~ 
nf 

By Mr. Low: ; a 

Q. I am interested in how you handle commitments which, for any yea al 

you do not manage to spend during that year. How do you carry that over 
into the next year.—A. You will find in the final supplementary estimates for 
this year an item which is designed to create a fund into which the unspen 
portion of this Colombo Plan appropriation can be put. 
Q. In other words you are aiming now to accumulate the unspent portio: 

of your commitment made in any one year and carry it on without coming 
to parliament for another vote-—A. Exactly. ef 
Q. For 1951-52 you have not been able to carry over any of the unspent 
portion?—A. No, there was no provision to carry it over. Bi 


a 
iY 


By Mr. Quelch: * 

Q. Where a counterpart fund is used, what is the result. For example, $10 
million is given to India. Does Canada exercise a supervision over the construc= 
tion of that project?—A. Yes, we would be consulted and our approval would 
be required for the general lines of the expenditure of these funds. = 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. You mention an item there which struck me as being interesti 
You said I think trucks. Are they for the Bombay state highway?—A. Y 
the Bombay state transport system. Y 

Q. On what basis was that granted?—-A. The transportation system in the 
area required expansion and improvement for the distribution of food and 
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“many other things, and it was thought that this would be a contribution that 

ould stimulate economic development in that area, and I think with particular 
_ reference to the food question— 


“i Q. At the time of the famine you wanted to get the food to the people 
i as quickly as possible. That was the basis really, but it was not for the future 
if transportation system. I do not think that would be our job. It seems to 
“i me to be the state of Bombay’s responsibility to look after their transport system 
_ though these trucks would be all right for emergency measures to get the 
y food to the people, but certainly not on a permanent basis. I could not 
_ reconcile that.—A. Well— 


i 
PRY 


_. Q. They have a pretty good transportation system in Bombay—rail 
_ transportation that is. I do not know about the road system.—A. Well, I am 
not familiar with the details, but I know it was gone into with great care. 


i Q. I am satisfied on the basis of the need during famine when the dis- 
tribution of food is absolutely necessary. That would be something— 
_ —A. I think it was felt that that would be a continuing need. 


% Q. If we are going to send trucks there as a permanent policy, I cannot 
_ reconcile that that is something we should do. I think we should do some- 
thing on hydro electric, but to get trucks—A. Of course there are counter- 
_part funds being generated by that’ project. 

sy By Mr. Fleming: 

_-*  Q@. One of the projects you mentioned, Mr. Macdonnell, was the $5 million 
_ contribution during the year before last to the cement plant in Pakistan. 
| Who owns that cement plant?—A. That I believe is to be a government 
| project, but I am not certain. 

it Q@. Are there any cases where funds have been used for any other purpose 
_than assistance to some state owned or state operated project.—A. Well the 
_Bombay transport system is a case in point. It is not owned or operated by 
'the central India government. 

Q. Nor by local government?—A. I am not sure, but I think so. 

es @. What about municipal government?—A. It may be municipal authority 
| but I think not. 

Mr. Stick: I think it would be by the state government. 

Mr. Low: But they provide counterpart funds. 

i Mr. FLEMING: I do not think Mr. Macdonnell finished his answer to me. 


VA The WItTNEss: I think there may well be cases-where the ownership and 
operation will not be in government hands, and the operators of course will 


pay the local government the counterpart fund which can be used for local 
expenses. 
ul 


a 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I was wondering what the policy is in that matter. I take it that if, 
Wwe will say, the Pakistan government urged that assistance be given, we will 
| say for example, to some private organization, a privately owned organization, 
‘to develop some major hydro electric project—is there any policy on the 
Part of the Canadian government with reference to the use of Canadian funds 
in such a case?—A. I think the government’s attitude would be that the value 
f the project itself was the important consideration rather than ownership. 
Q@. Regardless of whether it was public or privately owned?—A. That is 
4 matter of domestic arrangement. You would not want to be giving free 
assistance to private concerns. In any event it would be done with the 
‘onsent and at the request of the government of India or Pakistan or whoever 
it might be. 
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Q. I wonder if any policy has been laid down on such a matter. I take 
it there is no policy on the part of the Canadian government which says all | 
assistance under the Colombo Plan must go to publicly owned projects in 
these countries?—A. No. 


By Mr. Riley: 

Q. Who is building the cement plant—a Canadian company?—A. Canadian 
companies are supplying it. 

Q. Are there consulting engineers sent from Canada?—A. Yes, in fact it is 
working both ways. Men are being sent from Pakistan to be trained in the 
use of equipment and consulting engineers are being sent from Canada first 
to look at the site and then to help with setting it up. rd 


By Mr. Higgins: i 

Q. Has it been built yet?—A. No, a contract has only been agreed to. | 
This is a very large scale project and it takes some time to work out the — 
specifications. ; 
Mr. Strick: I think when Mr. Cavell came here a year or so ago, he said — 
that was one of the basic needs of Pakistan. It was for building canals to | 
resettle the refugees and the soil in that part of Pakistan is such that they | 
must line the canal with cement, because if they do not the soil is so porous e| 


that the water will flow away and the reclaiming of the land there for | 
| 


4 
ny 
Kf 

} 


agricultural purposes is one of their basic needs and one of the main things © 
that Pakistan wants. The idea is to line the banks of the canal with cement | 
so as to retain water. % 
The Witness: And there is a plentiful supply of raw material. ae 

Mr. Stick: There is a plentiful supply of water. If they did not line the | 
banks with cement, the water would filter out.. | 
i 


i 
tll 
m 


By Mr. Jutras: 

Q. I presume you enter into agreements with some of the specialized _ 
agencies to carry on some of that work. Do they get money from the general | 
fund or do they carry on the work on their own appropriation?—-A. None of 
this money is spent through the specialized agencies. It is spent by Canadian _ 
government agencies in consultation with the governments of the partner 
countries in Asia. . 

Q. Some of the technical assistance would. be done by the specialized — 
agencies?—-A. The specialized agencies are providing technical assistance and 
we try to coordinate our work with theirs. If they have an expert in some 
thing who could be made available he is made available so as to avoid 
duplicating the work of a Canadian expert. ¥ i 

-Q. Do these specialized agencies in that case get paid from the technical . 
assistance fund?—-A. That is their source of income for technical assistance. | 

Q. I believe that they signed an agreement with the technical assistance 
body and they agreed on a certain amount to carry on whatever work required 
to be carried on under the technical assistance program.—A. Yes. ¥ 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


By Mr. Fraser: - 

Q. Mention was made of the trawler which was bought or supplied a 1 
also the estimated wages. How do you look after these wages? How long | 
do you keep paying wages over there?—A. It is intended to pay wages until 
local crews can be trained and the intention is that they would then take over, | 
Q. These are crews you have taken from here, are they?—A. We will send 
crews from here. 
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_ Q. Was the trawler built here?—-A. No, it is English built. The fishing 
vessels go from Canada. These ships will go out to Ceylon with Canadian 
5) or United Kingdom crews who will then train crews for fishing operations 
_ there, and eventually the foreign crews will leave and it will be a self-support- 
- ing operation. ~ 

Q. How do you decide when the crew over there is capable of taking over? 


7, —A. That I suppose is one of the things that will have to be watched and 
_ discussed with the Ceylon authorities. 


Yi, Q. The crew that you send with the trawlers, they are on a definite basis, 
if so many months or years?—A. Yes. It is a contract. 


ie Q. On a contract basis?-—A. Yes. 


4, The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


4 


ee, 
- By Mr. Fleming: 

yy Q. In the case of these trucks, were they Canadian trucks which were 
_ purchased?—-A. Made by the Ford company in Windsor. 

‘o Q. Is it the policy so far as possible to, use these Canadian funds for the 
purchase of Canadian goods?—-A. Yes, wherever possible and that is in the 
_ vast majority of cases. 

te / 


fey 


By Mr. Fraser: 


B® Q. As regards the hydro plant, were the raw materials bought for that 
ein Canada?—A. Yes, they were all bought in Canada. 

ty Q. Every bit of it?—A. I think so. I am not familiar with the details. 
The contracts of course are spread over a good many suppliers and the actual 
execution of the plan is the responsibility of the Department of Trade and! 
| Commerce, but it is the general policy to agree first of all on projects which 
| can be supplied from Canada—things that we are capable of providing. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


@. And these purchases are made through the normal purchasing chan- 
nels of the department?—A. I believe so. 


i} 


Ri 
5) 
t 

ie 


|i 
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. The CHAIRMAN: I believe in these projects you have to use manpower 
~more than machinery on account of the greater availability of labour supply. 


a The WITNEss: I think certainly you would find that there was a great 
| deal of labour available, and not very much in the way of equipment and 
‘Machinery. 

if Mr. Stick: I think they hired labour to relieve the distress at that time. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 

Ha _ The Witness: Mr. Chairman, in order to fulfill my obligations to the com- 
“mittee may I ask permission to put in the record some figures about the trade of. 
Asian members of the commonwealth. It was asked for at an earlier meeting. 
i The CuHarrMawn: Is that satisfactory? 

Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

(See appendix “A” for above information). 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 

Carried. 


ig. The Cuairman: I think that is practically the end of the work, and before 
we adjourn I want to thank Mr. Macdonnell and his officials, and I also want 


that they have extended in all circumstances. 
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Before we complete our meeting, my secretary has received a note a few 
minutes ago from Mr. Davison, president of the United Nations Association, 

Ottawa branch. It reads as follows: ; 

Reminder about general meeting of the United Nations Association j 

in the auditorium, Glebe Collegiate at 8.30 p.m. on Friday 27th, at j 

which Mrs. Pandit will speak on India’s role in the United Nations. a 

A special invitation is extended to all members of your committee. 

I have not been able to mail out written invitation as we originally — 

contemplated. 

If it is possible the invitations will be sent but if half a dozen members 

’ eould be there it would be appreciated. < 

Would it be agreeable to the committee that we have a preliminary meet- 

ing in camera on Tuesday afternoon at 3.30 to start work on our report. Would ~ 

that be satisfactory. Any members who wish to present something on that — 

occasion will be welcome to do so. ; 

Mr. GRAYDON: I wonder, before we start to deal with this report, should we _ 

not have the printed proceedings of our committees. I do not think we should 

attempt to do that without these reports. | 

The CHAIRMAN: We will likely have them by next Thursday. Should we | 

try to hold a meeting on Thursday then? 5 


Mr. GRAYDON: I have no objection to holding a preliminary one on “Tuesday. 

The CHAIRMAN: We could have a special meeting afterwards. All the © 
evidence except today’s will be in before that. a 
Mr. GRAYDON: We could have a preliminary meeting on Tuesday, but Ido | 

not think we should prepare this report until we have the printed proceedings. ~ 
. The CHAIRMAN: Very well, we will come back on Tuesday at 3.30. 


) 
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APPENDIX A 
Trade Statistics requested by the Committee at March 9th Meeting. 
i Pakistan 


During the severe wheat shortage last year, Pakistan negotiated a barter 


¢ arrangement whereby she supplied to Russia cotton and jute in return for 
: Russian wheat.* 


y The following are the lastest trade statistics available: 
a) Piha edhe eadad aah Million of 
Ss Sit Maia Me ta der: U.S. dollars 
By Imports ‘from Communist China* 1951 .............. $14.8 
y *y Se aan cee oh LODO ie cxonsipustopeie ae: 18.5 
Se Ma rer mutes gts ASA Sia es cake ee 28.7 
a Exports to Communist China LODE ager ateeas Cane urs 33 
; pio, har tye Sine lh Ra th TOD Ope tsi sett cage acces 7.8 
a cee Tange og iy LOE Oey hth oicne ee Mae 4.2, 
= Imports from USSR BOS ileuy Won ior deenty aes 12 
la GT hae. BODO vate ly os eke eee es 
bt “ fs bi 140 8 ie ewe he ne: 5.0 
2 Exports to USSR NO De ee Ae eat ees cea Oo 1S 
bi ss corte BOSON lene Gea A 11.4 
* ce Mea ie LOAD eens haga Roi epot 9.5 
Li *First 9 months. 
¢ 
_ Ceylon 
| * Ceylon has at present no trade and commodity agreements with the USSR. 


Ceylon has, however, just concluded a five year agreement with Communist 
- China under which Communist China has undertaken to deliver, annually, 
_ 270,000 tons of rice in exchange for 50,000 tons per year of Ceylonese rubber. 
| 


The following are the most recent trade statistics available: 


: Million of 
i ; U.S. dollars 
~ E 
: ‘ff Imports trom) Communist China 195) i ..5 .. cs... ek $ 8 
a ‘ a < ie LOD Ore Shee Senos 6 
|? oa + os KY NOAD Uy cre sete a ates 6 
A Exports to Communist China LOS On See ie cae car a) 
bd Gd ey ee « “ (040 pe patie oe 5 
a Imports from USSR POH esis tartar eke A 
Bs Exports to USSR TOA Grtiteced or nawt eee eames 1.2 


India 


i. Trade between India, on the one hand, and the USSR and Communist 
China, on the other, has been based almost entirely on barter arrangements 
and by and large, few commodities have been exchanged outside the scope 
of these trade arrangements. The trade agreements, generally speaking, aim at 
an exchange of India’s principal exports such as raw and manufactured jute, 
tea, raw cotton, vegetable oils, pepper, shellac, manganese ore, seeds, mica, 
des and skins, etc., for a number of manufactured goods. These manufactures 
clude electrical and other machinery, transport, equipment, metals, newsprint, 
ment dyes, optical instruments, timber, fertilizers, and food grains. 


about 2% before 1939. 
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Imports from Communist China 1951 


66 6c 6c : “é 


6 66 re aia 66 


Exports to Communist China 


ce ee “ec 6é 
* 73 66 66 (13 
Imports cm USSR 
i (73 
ce Suh 43 ; : 6é 
Exports to USSR 
Me ; 73 COA 66 
ce é 6é 
\ 


1950 
1949 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1951 
1950 
1949 


de with Con cou 
3 of her total aa 8 in 1949: 1950 and poly 1% in 1950-195 


e 
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The OEE are the latest trade statistics available: Lae ta 7 
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Printed Evidence of March 19, 1953—No. 8. 


Page 250—Last two lines—delete “have 10 million or 12 million”, and 
substitute “might have up to 10 million”. fe 


Page 251—Last line—for #18" -yead 8" 
Page 256—Line 18—delete “603-2” and substitute “between 602: 1" 


603-6”. ; vata ph aN oe eked 
Page 25 7—Line 37—delete “at site power” and substitute dttanate ‘instal 
capacity”. 


Line 44—before ‘“‘at-site” insert “the firm’’. 


Line 45—after “Libby” insert a period; delete the words “which is of 
order of 4,000,000 horsepower” and insert therefor the following: ‘“‘This additic 0 
of firm power downstream is of the order of a million horsepower”. : 


a REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
: : 


ao Age 


WEDNESDAY, April 15, 1953. 


% 
a The Standing Committee on External Affairs begs leave to present the 


“following as its 


SECOND REPORT 


| On February 17, 1953, the House referred to your Committee for con- 
| sideration, Items Nos. 85 to 104, inclusive, of the Main Estimates 1953-54. 


a Your Committee has held fifteen meetings, heard the Secretary of State 
_ for External Affairs and the following witnesses: Mr. L. D. Wilgress, Under- 
| Secretary of State for External Affairs; Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs: Mr. Jean Désy, Director General, 
International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and General 
A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section of the International Joint 
Commission. 


Your Committee, having carefully considered the Main Estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs, approves them. 


In the course of its enquiries, your Committee was pleased to note that 
considerable progress is being made under the Colombo Plan and through 
agencies of the United Nations to give aid, advice and technical training to the 
people of South and South East Asia. Your Committee recommends that the 
‘Canadian Government keep under continuous review the needs of the under- _ 
developed countries of South and South East Asia, so that Canada may continue 
to give every reasonable assistance to these deserving people. 


Although the contributions to the United Nations budget by the Soviet 
‘Union and most of its satellites have been somewhat increased, your Committee 
recommends that the Canadian delegations to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations should continue to urge that the scale of assessment of those 
! countries be brought in line with their ability to pay. 


Your Committee further recommends: 


1. That the Government continue to extend to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization all reasonable assistance in order to insure 
that its Headquarters be retained in Canada. 


2. That the Government keep under review the issuance of Canadian 
passports to, and their holding and use by persons who travel to 
countries behind the Iron Curtain and whose loyalty appears to be 
divided between communism and our democratic way of life. 


3. That the.Government, Parliament and the Canadian people continue 
to give full and enthusiastic support to the United Nations and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, in the firm belief that in such 
support lies the best hope of a peaceful solution of the acute and 
dangerous international problems of the day. 


4. That this Committee, when constituted at a subsequent session of 
Parliament, be empowered to proceed with an exhaustive review of 
the United Nations Charter, with a view to submitting proposals to 
Parliament in connection with the revision of the Charter which is 
expected in 1955. 
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5. That a close liaison continue to be maintained between the Inter 
national Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Department of External Affairs so that an appropriate and con- 
tinuous policy will be followed in the broadcasting of messages to 
other lands. 


6. That the costs of acquiring real estate for embassy or other purposes — 
be kept under continuous review to ensure that proper value is® 
received for moneys spent and to ascertain, in each instance, whether — 
it is more economical to purchase or to lease property. 


7. That the St. Lawrence waterway should be pressed to completion with 
every possible despatch. 


The members of your Committee, rejoicing with all Canadians in the his- 
toric event which will take place in London on June 2 next, express the sincere 
hope that the Coronation of our gracious Queen may prove to be an important 
milestone in the further strengthening of the bonds of our Commonwealth, 
which is recognized the world over as one of the major factors contributing to 
stability and world peace. - 
| 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Committee i is 
appended. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


J. A. BRADETTE, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


- TUESDAY, March 31, 1953. 


te The Standing Committee on External Affairs met, in camera, at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. 


‘a Members present: Messrs. Bater, Benidickson, Bennett, Bradette, Decore, 
i Fleming, Fraser, Fulford, Gauthier (Portneuf), Graydon, Higgins, Jutras, 
ie MacDougall, MacInnis, Macnaughton, McCusker, Richard (Ottawa East), and 
' Stick. 


The Committee considered a draft of its proposed Second Report to the 
_ House. 


Members of the Committee suggested various amendments to the said draft 
of the proposed Report. 


= aot Se a ee TH 
phe pa At ee GLI 


Discussion continuing thereon, at 5.00 o’clock p.m., the Committee 
adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


TUESDAY, April 14, 1953. 


a The Standing Committee on External Affairs met (in camera) at 10.00 
4 o’clock a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. J. A. Bradette, presided. 


ng 
t. 


Members present: Messrs. Bater, Benidickson, Bennett, Bradette, Cote 
_ (Matapedia-Matane), Croll, Decore, Fraser, Fulford, Gauthier (Lac St. Jean), 
Gauthier (Portneuf), Goode, Graydon, Jutras, Kirk (Digby-Yarmouth), Low, 
ae MacInnis, Macnaughton, McCusker, Quelch, Riley and Stick. 


‘ Agreed,—That Items Nos. 85 to 104 inclusive of the Main Estimates 
ae 54 be approved. 


4 The Chairman presented a revised draft of the “Second Report to the 

_ House” 

L _ (For copy of Report see SECOND REPORT to the House.) 
ky 


The Committee considered and amended the said draft report. 


-On motion of Mr. Bater, 
Resolved,—That the “Second Report to the House”, as amended be adopted 
and that the Chairman report the same to the House. 


At 10.50 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. INNES, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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d Resolved—tThat the following Members do compose the Standing Committee 
ia External Affairs: 


4 Messrs. 
Aitken (Miss) Green Mcllraith 
alcer Henry McMillan 
Boisvert Jutras Nesbitt 
_ Cannon Kirk (Shelburne- Patterson 
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ee ct) 


a 


(Quorum 10) 


"5 


Ordered—That the Standing Committee on External Affairs be empowered 
to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be referred to 
hem by the House; and to report from time to time their observations and 
Bos thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 
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FRIDAY, March 5, 1954. 


rn Ordered—That the name of Mr. James be substituted for that of Mr. 
| Mcllraith on the said Committee. 


Attest. 


THURSDAY, April 1, 1954. 


4 4 _ Ordered—That the items numbered 84 to 103 inclusive of the Main 
Estimates, 1954-55, be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply, and referred 
‘to the Standing Committee on External Affairs, saving always the powers of 
he Committee of Supply in relation to the voting of public moneys. 

Attest. 


Monpay, April 5, 1954. 


-Ordered—That the name of Mr. Pearkes be substituted for that of Mr. 
Diefenbaker on the said committee. 


Attest. 


he 


is ots 


Attest. 
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Ordered—That the said Committee be authorized to ‘sit while fie Hi U 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. f 
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‘ That it be Nene to print from day to day 600 copies in English a a 
0 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence and that ONE 
ne Order 64 be age in ee thereto. 


L. PHILIPPE PICARD, 
Chairman. Me 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, April 6, 1954. 
(1) 


£ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.30 o’clock a.m, 
_ this day. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


if 


Members present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Balcer, Boisvert, Canon, Cardin, 
a! Coldwell, Crestohl, Croll, Fleming, Garland, Gautier (Lac St- -Jean), Green, 
_ Henry, James, Jutras, Kirk (Shelburne- Yarmouth- Clare), Knowles, Low, 
itacDougall, MacInnis, Macnaughton, McMillan, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pearkes, 
mricard, Pinard, Richard (Ottawa East), Starr, Stick and ‘Studer (31). 


: In attendance: The Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
_ External Affairs and Messrs. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under- Secretary of State, 
BR. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of State, Arnold C. Smith, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


f: 
\ 


=i 


The Chairman read the Orders of Reference. 


a 
ie On motion of Mr. MacDougall, 
& _ Resolved,—That the Committee ask permission to print from day to day 


i. 


| 600 copies in English and 300 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings 


i, 
and evidence. 


On motion of Mr. Stick, 
_ Resolved,—That the Committee ask leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


After discussion, and on motion of Mr. Coldwell, 


i Resolved,—That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure be appointed 
Beorising the Chairman and 8 members to be designated by him. 


ey 

I At this stage, the Chairman called the attention of the members to a 
demonstration which was being made at this meeting to record the proceedings 
“on a sonograph magnetic tape recording machine. 


I _ The Secretary of State for External Affairs having arrived, the Chairman 
called Vote 90—Canadian Representation at International Conferences—and 
i) Mr. Pearson made a brief statement on 


1. The agenda of the next meeting of the NATO Council. 
2. The invitation to Canada to attend the next Geneva Conference 
(text to be given at the next meeting). 
3. Dulles’ recent statements. 
4. Indo-China conflict. 
5. Hydrogen experimental explosions. 
- 6. Quebec agreement of 1943 between Churchill and Roosevelt on 


atomic energy control (text to be given at the next meeting). 
Mr. Pearson was questioned. 
After discussion, the Committee adjourned at 12.30 o’clock p.m. to meet 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
TUESDAY, April 6, 1954. 


The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, I have been informed that on the 
_ 15 January at a general meeting of all the committees of the House, according to 
- common procedure, chairmen were elected for the different committees, and I 

have been told that on motion of Mr. Garland, seconded by Mr. Jutras, I was 
_ elected chairman of the committee on External Affairs. 


Mr. SticK: You have my sympathy. 


The CHAIRMAN: At one time during the proceedings of another committee, 
this procedure was declared to be not exactly legal because nobody could be 
sure whether or not there was a quorum of a particular committee at the 
general meeting. So, if anybody says that they do not want to corroborate the 
decision of the meeting, I might step down from the chair and have a new 
election held. If not, with your consent, I will carry on. 


Mr. FLEMING: If there is any doubt, I will move a motion that Mr. Picard 
be elected chairman of the committee. 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are here today because of an order of reference from 
_ the House to enable us to work as a standing committee on External Affairs. 
_ The order of reference was: that the standing committee on External Affairs 
' be empowered to examine and to enquire into all such matters and things 
_as may be referred to them by the House and to report from time to time their 
observations and opinions thereon with power to send for persons, and records. 
And then, on April 1, it was ordered that items Nos. 84 to 103 inclusive in the 
main estimates, 1954-55, be withdrawn .from the committee of supply and 
_veferred to the standing committee on external affairs, saving always the 
| powers of the committee of supply in relation to voting public moneys. 
I will not read the changes in membership of the committee which are not 
material. 
_ We will have with us this morning, with your approval, the Secretary of 

“State for External Affairs, as soon as we are through with this part of our 
work. Prior to that I think that it would be in order that we should have a 
‘motion for the printing of our reports of proceedings. The committee printed 
in 1952, 600 copies in English and 250 copies in French. In 1953 they had to 
increase the number of French copies due to the demand, so that there were 
600 copies in English and 300 copies in French of our reports. 


| Mr. Low: Was that found to be a sufficient number of copies in French? 


The CHAIRMAN: According to the Queen’s Printer the number was increased 

| from 250 to 300, and according to the demand last year it seemed to be sufficient 
for both. Unless there is an increase in demand, that would cover the request 

| from the public, the Embassies and from the newspapers. — 

| Mr. MAacDoucaLL: I move that the same number be printed this year. 


Vs The CHAIRMAN: On motion of Mr. MacDougall the committee asks permis- 
| sion to print from day to day 600 copies in English and 300 copies in French 
| of the minutes and proceedings and evidence. Is that agreed? 

Agreed. 
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The CHAIRMAN: The other important item is that we should be able to ~ 
meet while the House is sitting because of the many occasions on which we Fi 
would want to sit in the afternoon. That is a usual motion, to permit the com- — 
mittee to sit while the House is sitting, I think. t 


Mr. Stick: I so move. 


The CHAIRMAN: On motion of Mr. Stick the committee asks leave to sit — 
while the House is sitting. : 
I suppose that you will have no objection to the Secretary of State for — 
External Affairs appearing before us this morning. 


Mr. Low: Before you leave the motion that the committee have authority 
to meet while the House is sitting, may we explain in that in addition to this 
committee this morning we have the Banking and Commerce Committee, 
and it would seem to me that we ought to try to find some time when that 
conflict will not occur. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am quite in agreement, but the minister plans to go to 
Geneva and he thought that he should be at the disposal of the committee 
for a number of meetings prior to his departure to cover any point which 
the committee may want to go into. Had we waited until next week when we 
will be adjourning on Wednesday we might not have had enough time. We had 
thought of sitting on Wednesday, but it did not meet with the approval of 
some of the members. I consulted some of the members of the opposition a 
parties. We finally decided that Wednesday was out of the question, so we — | 
thought that we would sit this morning and Friday morning. Friday does | 
not clash with any other committee. I have been told by the chairman of — 
the Banking and Commerce Committee that unfortunately some of his wit-— 
nesses were already notified to come, and that he could not postpone the Tues- 
day and Thursday meetings and on the other hand Mr. Pearson felt that he 
should be at the disposal of the committee for a number of meetings, and 
therefore we thought we would have to have this meeting this morning. There > 
are about seven members out of 35 who are members of the Banking and 
Commerce Committee and are also members of this committee. That is | 
unfortunate. There may be also times after the recess when we will not be 
able to avoid meeting on the same day. That may not suit some of the 
members, but the witness may not be available on a given day, and be available __ 
on the day the other committee sits. I think that the thing for me to dois | 
to consult with one member of each of the parties to make sure whether any | 
proposed date would be satisfactory. A | 


Mr. CoLDWELL: If you had a steering committee, could you not consult — 
the steering committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but, if I may be permitted to say so, my experience | 
on the Public Accounts Committee is this: it is just as hard to get a steering © 
committee of nine together as the whole committee. It is customary to have a es. 
representative of the C.C.F. party, and of the Social Credit party. If they have | 
each one member, according to the number of members that were elected to — 
the House, the Conservatives have a right to have two,.and the Liberals have a gl 
right to have four or more members and the chairman above that, it makes a f 
steering committee of at least nine. I would have a hard time getting “—_ 


5 gp 


together. 
Mr. Low: We have been operating since 1945 with a steering committee. | 
of five, and we got along very well. a 
Mr. COLDWELL: Can we notify them in advance? 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you be willing to have no representatives from 
your party, Mr. Low? . 
Mr. Low: All we want is one. 


ry 
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The CHAIRMAN: It has been customary to have a sort of proportion on the 
sub-committee. > \ 

Mr. COLDWELL: We have had only five on this committee, and we have 
never had any difficulties at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I am here just to comply with the wishes of the 
_ committee. If the committee wants a steering committee I have no objection 
| at all, but then it means postponing decisions because the members of the 
| steering committee will also have to consult their fellow members to see if any 
date is appropriate. But I have no objection; if anybody wants a steering 
i committee I will have one with pleasure. The point is this: to expedite mat- 
_ ters I think that we might proceed along these lines for the moment, and if 
it was not agreeable or if it did not fit the general arrangements, then we should 
later on appoint a steering committee, and that for the moment I would consult 
one representative of each of the three parties to decide on the next order 
of procedure. But if there is a motion for a committee, I have no objection 
_ personally. 


ie Mr. Low: All I can say is that the experience that I have had with a small 
_ steering committee has been, I think, very good, and it has convinced me that 
it helps in the dispatch of business. It was chosen by the chairman himself, 
He asked each one of the parties to name one of the members of the committee 
to act on that steering committee. 


| i - Mr. CotpweLi: I will move that we have a steering committee of five, 
‘ as we have usually had. 


e The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to fix it at five? I am quite certain that 
_ your steering committee in the last two years was made up of nine members. 


|) Mr. CoLDWELL: If you want to have seven or nine, I do not mind. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you agree, let us say that we will have a steering 
committee and I will try to have it in operation before the next meeting. 


Mr. COLDWELL: I think it is useful to have this committee not only because 
of the arrangement of meetings but also for discussion of whom it would be 
| desirable to call next as witnesses and so on. We have never had any difficulty 
_- with this committee in the years during which it has been set up. 


; Mr. Stick: What about a vice-chairman? We had one before. 
Mr. COLDWELL: I think we could dispense with that. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is one thing that I would like to say before you 
_ go any further, that we have on the tables microphones that are connected 
_ to a recording machine. It is just, shall we say, an experiment for the first 
| time in this committee. It does not mean that it will be carried on. This is 
in practice in some of the legislatures in the United States and it has been 
| thought that it should be tried at one time or other and that we might try 
it at this committee. It is not intended to do away with the reporters’ staff. 
eit is just a test that is being made, and even if successful, it is hard to say 
if it would at any time be instituted as things take quite a long time to be 
_ decided in parliament. It is just a test, and I am asked to point out that 
_ even if this should be carried on, one day or another, as a permanent part 
_ of our committee set-up, it would not do away with the need for reporters. 
There is no other way to identify the members who are speaking because the 
_ Machine does not take a picture nor can it recognize the voices of all members. 
| So it would not do away with the staff, at least the staff that is here at the 
moment. It might reduce eventually, in years to come, part of the reporters’ 
- staff, but it is not contemplated that, even if this were carried on, it would 
in any way alter the present set-up of the reporters’ staff. 


- Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman— ( 


% 
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The CHAIRMAN: If any member has any objection to it, it might be voiced. 
It might at a later time also be decided whether or not recommendation might 
be made to carry on this, by comparison of the work of the machine and 
the work of the reporters. 

Mr. FLeEmMiInG: Mr. Chairman, might I ask this. These devices are not 
for amplifying sound? ; 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. FLEMING: Merely the usual tape-recording device? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I understand that this thing should be turned up. 


They are all under operation ow. This should be turned so as to catch the © 


voice of all the other people around it. 


Mr. GREEN: Does this mean that the proceedings of this committee will 


or can be broadcast? 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, no, such a thing could never be done without the’ 


authority of the members. At the moment it is just a test to investigate the 
possibility of such a thing, and I may say it is my own idea and, not the 
idea of anybody else. If the committee does not want to experiment, we 
will just close it. I thought it might be a good thing to try. 


Mr. GREEN: What use will be made of the recordings? 

The CHAIRMAN: The recordings are to be erased, as the tapes can be used 
quite a number of times. After each recording they go through an eraser, 
which is quite easy to operate, to erase what is on them, and they can serve 
the next time for another recording. 

Mr. GREEN: What use is to be made of them? 


The CHAIRMAN: They will be transcribed in the same way as the notes 
of a reporter are transcribed. You cannot fool a machine, and at times human 
factors may cause an error to be made in shorthand or transcription by 
reporters. It is just to make reporting, shall we say, more accurate or perfect. 

Mr. GREEN: Are they to be used in connection with the typed report? 

The CHAIRMAN: At this moment, no. The only intention at this meeting 


is to have the proceedings recorded and then transcribed. That is all there | 


is to it. There will not be machines at the next meeting unless the matter 
is brought before the proper committee of the House for discussion. It is just 
an experiment. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Is it to help the stenographic staff? 
The CHAIRMAN: In a way, yes. 
Mr. COLDWELL: Is that the purpose? 


The CHAIRMAN: The purpose is to decide whether it is good enough to use _ 
generally, and it could be a welcome addition to the stenographic reports so 
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as to verify the exactitude of the terms used by some of the members. On iF, 
committees you have technical terms, and so on, which may at one time escape 


a reporter, and it would make sure that some of the witnesses do not have 
to correct the report for inaccuracies and often add things. It had been 


suggested in the House that one witness before a committee, who had been — 


given the opportunity to verify the report, had added substantial things that 
he had not said in the committee. 

Mr. COLDWELL: There is no utility in it at all unless each person before he 
speaks identifies himself. The machine means nothing at all unless each person 
before speaking says, “Coldwell speaking,” or something. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the point, but with that you may do away entirely — 


with the reporters staff, and that is not the intention. The idea is, if it is 


decided that it should be carried on on a permanent basis, there would have 


~ 
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to be a man from the reporting staff here just the same, and he would take 
a the words and the name of every speaker, and the two combined together 
‘’ would help make a more perfect record of the proceedings. If anyone wants 
4 to identify himself in the course of a discussion I feel it might not be very 
easy if he wanted to interject a question to have to say, “Jones speaking.” I 
_ don’t think it would be practical for this type of report, but there would be a 
reporter here at all times to take the words of the sequence of speakers. 


hi Mr. GREEN: Has the stenographic staff of the House asked for this? 


; ii The CHAIRMAN: No, no one has asked for this, it is just an experiment 
_ that is being carried on, and once these reports are typed or transcribed the 
matter will be studied with the head of the reporters branch, and will be 
| i sent to the Committee on House Procedure in due course for approval or dis- 

approval so this morning means nothing so far as we are concerned. You 
- are not approving—order, please. 


Mr. GREEN: Has His Honor the Speaker— 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, it is in accordance—the Speaker accepted the 
_ idea just as an exploratory thing. You see, it might help the stenographic 
_ Staff or help to have more accurate reporting of what is said before a com- 
mittee. These tapes will be transcribed and will be compared with the reports 
_ from the reporters. It might help them and if it became an established 
| practice some of this transcription might be included in their report or help 
_ them to carry on their work, but this morning’s meeting, of course, means 
| nothing towards deciding whether this will be carried on or not. Only later, 
when the question has been studied by the Clerk and Speaker together with 
_ the head of the reporting branch will we learn whether it is feasible. No 
_ decision will be made one way or the other, before the matter has been gone 
eer into. 


Ais Mr. KNOWLEs: Is this equipment purchased or on loan? 


ls The CHAIRMAN: No, it is here just for demonstration. Nothing has been 
purchased, it is just for experimentation. 


i Mr. COLDWELL: I made mention about a steering committee a minute ago, 


but before we proceed I must say I think there is difficulty. The chairman . 
1 _ says these tapes will be erased? 


y. The CHAIRMAN: Yes, after they are transcribed. 


fe Mr. COLDWELL: Supposing we have a stenographic report of the meeting, 
_ and tape recording, and the tape recording is erased, and two or three months 
_ later something comes up concerning a statement that had been made at the 
_ Meeting, what record are we going by—the tape recording itself, which we do 
i not have, or the reporter’s record? 


1% The CHAIRMAN: That is a matter of course that would have to be studied. 
| We are just experimenting with this system. After a machine has recorded the 
_ proceedings of a meeting—a machine cannot make a mistake it cannot add or 
| subtract something to what has been said—the reporter or stenographer who 
| transcribes the records verifies that his transcription is a true record. If 
we had to keep these tapes it would be very costly, and would also complicate 
| Matters considerably, but just as we have to trust a reporter’s ability to report 
_ our meetings, I think we can trust the stenographer who transcribes these 
_ records to have transcribed exactly what is on the tape and she can certify it. 

ie Mr. GREEN: Suppose there is a conflict between the recording and the 
 stenographic record? 

1B The CHAIRMAN: What is your opinion, Mr. Green? Would you trust the 
| -machine which is technically right or would you trust the human ear which— 
| 2 like yours and mine—could make a mistake? 
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Mr. GREEN: In other words, then, you are replacing the stenographic staff? — 
The CHAIRMAN: No, no, no. Anyway, all this question will come up for ~ 
discussion at a later stage when the report on this experiment is prepared; — 
whether or not it will be acceptable is up to the members to decide and — 
neither for me nor the steering committee. Please, gentlemen—nor for the © 
the steering committee of this committee to decide. It would have to be decided — 
by the Committee on House Procedure. That committee would have to decide 
on such things and not us. 7 
Mr. KNOWLES: We have never heard of it in that committee. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: No, no, no. This is an experimental thing. It has never | 
been brought before any committee. But after the result of this experiment 
has been studied a report on it will be submitted to the Committee on House 
Procedure. 
Mr. COLDWELL: Why not try it out this morning after the first ten or 
fifteen minutes of discussion and then have the recording played back for us? — 
The CHarrMAN: I do not think I would like the first ten or fifteen minutes | 
because I would be too often on the record. I think that the first ten minutes — 
of the evidence of the Secretary of State for External Affairs would be better. 
Mr. COLDWELL: No. It is the discussion we want to hear. We want to see 
if we get the interjections correctly on this machine. 
The CHAIRMAN: At the moment we have with us the Secretary of State 4 
for External Affairs. Gentlemen, I do not think we will be able to carry on 
the proceedings if every member speaks at the same time. I am very sorry, 
but I would like to have as much silence as possible. “a 
The Secretary of State for External Affairs has been asked to come here | 
this morning, and has agreed to be at our disposal from 11.00 to 12.20, because | 
he had a prior engagement at 12.20. So if you are agreeable, the minister 
will now be called in. 2 
Mr. COLDWELL: Could we have the steering committee settled first? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. COLDWELL: I move that we set up a steering committee. A 
The CHAIRMAN: I think that was agreed, and Mr. Low said that the choice — 
of the committee would be made by the chairman along with representatives 
of the parties. 
Mr. COLDWELL: Well, if it is already settled, that is perfect. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is agreed. é 
Mr. GREEN: One more question about this tape recorder: I understand that 
these recordings can be broadcast if you so wish. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, no; they will never be broadcast. 
Mr. GREEN: But they can be broadcast. Isn’t that right? eh 
The CHAIRMAN: They could be, but they will not be because it will not be ‘4 
the intention. Any decision concerning this recording system will have to be 
made by the Committee on House Procedure. But it is not the intention to . 
use these recordings for broadcast. i 
Mr. GREEN: No; but it could be done? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think so. 
Mr. GREEN: These tape recordings could be broadcast. 
The CHAIRMAN: They could be, I suppose. nk 
Mr. GREEN: So you are putting the committee in the position where they 
could be broadcast if somebody decided they should be broadcast? 
The CHAIRMAN: Nobody can decide that until the Committee on House — ; 


aot 


Procedure so reported and the House approved; and I doubt very much if the | 
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. "House tiene) approve of Sich a thing. This committee will have nothing to 
4 do with it. It will be the Committee on House Procedure, and their report 
would go before the House itself. 


Mr. Batcer: Is this the same machine that was used at St. Damiers. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is of the same type as that used when Mr. Fleming 
‘came to speak in my constituency. 
i We now have with us the Secretary of State for External Affairs and if 
A you are agreed we shall call him to be our witness. Gentlemen, the minister 
Is ~who is with us this morning will make a few preliminary remarks, I do not 
_ think he intends to give a long brief because we have already had two lengthy 
ik i -discusisons on external affairs in the House. After his remarks he will welcome 
_ questions from the members on any point. Now, Mr. Pearson. 
le Hon. L. B. Pearson (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chair- 
| man and members of the committee, I am glad to have my annual opportunity 
| of appearing before the committee arid to subject myself to the committee for 
questioning on any subject in this field which may be of interest to any of 
_ the members. 


As the chairman has said, I do not propose to make any long statement 
because I have already tried to cover the ground pretty thoroughly in the 
House debate. I have not very much to add in a general way to what I said 
fe then, although there were of course subjects at that time which were omitted 
’ from my statement on which, I might speak if I am questioned. I am glad, 
. Mr. Chairman, to appear today and I hope possibly you will let me off around 
4 ee i1'D) as 1 hove an important engagement then. 

Mr. KNOWLES: In respect to that speech of Mr. Dulles. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: And then I will be glad to re-appear at any time the 
_ committee desires me, and I am at your service as long as I am required. The 
_ general statement that I have made was devoted, as you know, largely to 
_ NATO questions, European questions, and some aspects of Far Eastern and 
_ Asian problems, with particular reference to recognition of the Communist 
- regime in Peking. 
a I did not say very much in that general statement about the United‘ 
Nations and the work before the United Nations. Possibly I might say just a 
_ word about that. 
fe We have finished our assembly and the next one will open in September. 
: There was one important resolution passed by the assembly which deals 
with a matter which is very much in our minds, I know, at the present time, 
that is, international control of atomic energy. 
sf After a great deal of discussion in New York, and negotiations behind 
‘ ‘the scenes, a resolution was passed which submitted this matter of disarmament 
"generally to the disarmament commission and expressed the hope that this 
commission should be used as an agency for discussions on not only dis- 
“armament generally but also on I might call atomic armaments. It was 
decided that the members more particularly concerned, that is, those concerned 
| with atomic matters in that committee might take up the question of atomic 
i energy control. Developments in recent weeks have emphasized, and this is in 
all our minds, the urgency of reconsidering that subject. 
The disarmament commission, as you know, consists of the members of 
the security council plus Canada. We have been on that commission from 
the beginning because we are important in the field of atomic energy. The 
three powers, permanent members of the security council who are on that 
commission, the United Kingdom, the United States, and France, are at the 
_ present time considering the early re-assembly of the disarmament commission. 
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I think they are in contact with each other as to the procedure which should ~ 
be followed in discussing the atomic energy aspect of disarmament when the 
commission meets. 

Well, the powers who are principally concerned in this discussion felt at — 
the last meeting of the assembly—and the feeling was based on the somewhat — 
unhappy experience of the past—that a public discussion of this matter would — 
be undesirable and that the best chance of making progress in this field would 
be to have private discussions at the beginning. Consideration is now being 
given by the three governments I have mentioned, as to how this might most 
usefully be brought about. We would expect in the normal course of events 
that’: Canada would be one of the countries included in that subcommittee © 
group, but we are not sure that this will be the case. 


However, I think that atomic matters will be brought under consideration 
again and I am sure that we all agree that it is time to have another look at it. | 
Possibly we may want to go into these matters in greater detail later on. 


So far as NATO is concerned. 
Mr. KNOWLES: Before the report— . 


The CHAIRMAN: Was it not agreed to allow the minister to speak and | 
afterwards go around? When we take one subject we will stick to it until | 
we are through with it. But at the moment, I think we should let the minister | 
finish his remarks. | 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: In so far as the NATO organization is concerned the © 
council which met last December, is meeting again in Paris on April 23. <a | 

The only subject now on the agenda is an exchange of views on the | 
world situation which covers a good deal of ground. It will be different from | 
previous council meetings because only foreign ministers will be there. | 
Defence questions and the financial aspect of defence questions will be dis- 
cussed at a subsequent meeting of the council when all three ministers in the 
various governments will be represented. But this is a meeting to give the 
foreign ministers of the member countries a chance to exchange views on | 
recent developments. At the last meeting in December we had a couple of | 
‘meetings which were restricted in character in the sense that the room was | 
not full of advisers and experts as is often the case at NATO meetings. Some- 
times there have been from 100 to 150 people in the room, which does not | 
make for or provide a very good inducement for the frank discussion which © 
you can get around a smaller table. ~ 

We had a restricted meeting in Paris last December and it turned out — 
to be a very useful one. That will be the kind of meeting that we expect — 
to have in Paris later in April, and at this meeting we may discuss questions | 
such as the one I just mentioned, international control of atomic energy, and 
whether we have any new ideas on that subject. I hope also that we will | 
discuss measures to make consultation more effective within the North Atlantic -| 
Council. This is something very. much in our minds. Also we may take | 
advantage of the opportunity to exchange views on some of the subjects which — 
will be coming up at the Geneva conference which opens three days after 
the North Atlantic Council, on April 26. 

That brings me to the only other matter which I want to mention in this 
general survey, and that is the Geneva conference. Preparations for that | 
conference have been pretty well completed. As I have just said, it opens 
at Geneva, on April 26. Invitations have been sent for the conference on — 
the United Nations side by the United States to all governments whose forces |, 
participated in United Nations military operations in Korea. I believe that — i 
they have all accepted that invitation with the exception of South Africa and 
Luxembourg; and, up to the present time, the government of the Republie 
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Korea. It has not yet accepted but we must hope that it will do so because 
e conference would not be possible or very useful without the presence 
of that government. 

I do not want to prophesy, but I think when the conference opens the 
government of Syngman Rhee will probably be represented. 

The U.S.S.R. also sent an invitation, acting for the other side, to the com- 
-munist government at Peking, and the government of North Korea. 
ne now about the Korean political conference. The formula for those 
_ invitations is of some importance because it is now being stated in certain 
communist countries that the Chinese communist government will be at 
Geneva as one of the big five, almost as one of the inviting countries. But 
that is not the case. The communist government of China is being invited 


there by the U.S.S.R. and it will have no special position at the conference 
that I know of. 


] The purpose of this conference, as you know, is to try to convert the Korean 
armistice which brought the fighting to an end into a peace. Our “terms of 
reference” on the United Nations side, as I have said in the House, is the 
_ United Nations resolution on this subject, by which we are bound. 
| The other aspect of this conference concerns Indo-China. That is, in a 
sense, a separate conference, but the discussions may take place at the same 
| time. We may for instance—I do not know for sure—but we may be meeting 
about Korea in the morning and about Indo-China matters in the afternoon; 
or they may alternate by days. 

| The Indo-Chinese discussions are separate and will not necessarily include 
all the government that will be at the Korean conference. The foreign 
ters meeting in Berlin from which this conference originated decided 
that the Indo-Chinese discussion should take place between the four govern- 
“ments, the United States, the United Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R. plus 
the communist government of China and other interested governments. Pre- 
| sumably the four sponsoring powers if you may call them that will try to agree 
on who are “other interested governments”, 

ie These are only random observations on two or three subjects, but they 
are all matters which are much in our minds. Possibly I might stop here 
_ and try to deal with any questions which may arise. 

| Mr. FLemine: There is a matter— 


Mp _ The CHarrman: If I may interrupt, it was my intention when we take up 
_& discussion of this kind, to recognize one member of each opposition party, 
-and one member of the government party, to start the ball rolling; I mean, 
‘to bring up a subject, and that we should carry on with that subject until 
all the members who wish to speak have finished their remarks; and then, 
a Then that subject is over, I will turn to questions from other parties on matters 
| which they are interested. They will have a chance to bring up a new subject. 
| Every party will have a chance to bring a new subject up for discussion, and 
| we would explore the subject on which the members of the committee want 
to speak. 

' 
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ce. Mr. FLEMING: I think we will be glad indeed to cooperate in making our 
discussion systematic, as you have suggested. The subject I should like to 
introduce is suggested by reports appearing in today’s press, of the statements 
made yesterday by Mr. Dulles and by Sir Winston Churchill. Both of them — 
ae a direct bearing on the present situation, and in view of the import- 
‘ance of both those statements, I would like to ask Mr. Pearson if the Canadian 


ernment was consulted in advance before either of those statements was 
Iv) de. 
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t 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: To which statement do you refer? } 


Mr. FLEMING: First of all, to Mr. Dulle’s statement in which he draws 
attention to the fact that the Chinese forces are actually participating in the 
fighting in Indo-China, and that anti-aircraft forces are involved, and as to 
Sir Winston— 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Iremember. Well, in so far as Mr. Dulles’ statement is 
concerned I understand it was made before Congress, before a congressional 
committee just as I am appearing before a parliamentary committee; and 
his statement I think was in answer to a question. I think I am right in 
saying that. Therefore we were not consulted in regard to the answers he made 
to any particular questions. But Mr. Dulles has in recent weeks given us 
a very clear indication—he has given to me personally, and other members 
of the state department have followed it up with our embassy—of his views 
in regard to the dangers of the situation in Indo-China, especially if that 
situation should deteriorate to a point where Chinese interventions became 
open and powerful. He was emphasizing this to congress. We were aware of 
his views on this matter although we certainly were not aware of any particular 
language he was going to use. | 

Mr. FLeminc: Perhaps I could put it this way, Mr. Pearson: had the 
Canadian government been acquainted at an earlier date than yesterday with © 
the facts Mr. Dulles expressed yesterday as to participation of armed Chinese 
forces in the fighting in Indo-China? | 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know about these particular facts, but I would — 
like to inquire. It may well be that our military people in Washington or our — 
embassy people in Washington were given details of the information. I have 
no knowledge of these facts and figures myself although I did know, of course, | 
that Chinese communist activity in Indo-Chino had been stepped up, and | 
more help was going forward to Viet Minh forces. | 


Mr. FLEMING: What type of activity do you refer to? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The type referred to by Mr. Dulles in his speech. | 

Mr. Fieminc: That is, actual participation in fighting—in this case their | 
anti-aircraft forces? | 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I had no knowledge of any details of their intervention, | 
but I did know as a matter of fact it was a source of fairly general knowledge | 
| 


that they had been giving greater assistance in one form or another to the | 
Viet Minh people. I can find out if we were given advance information a 
these particular facts. q 
Mr. FLEMING: On the other hand, we have been all aware for some tina 
the communist rebels were drawing materiel and drawing assistance from the 
forces of China. It is quite another matter though to have Chinese armed forces | 
actually participating in the fighting—not simply training communist troops, _ 
but actually participating in the fighting there—and I would like to know, Mr. 
Pearson, if the Canadian government or its officers have had that informatiene 
previously? ry | 
Hion. Mr. PEARSON: We will find that out. 
Mr. FLEMING: I have another question. ‘ 
The CHarIRMan: Is it in connection with the same thing? oF 
Mr. FLEMING: Yes. What is your normal source of factual information | 
about what is going on in Indo-China? | 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: Our source of information is varied. We get informa- \ 
tion from United States sources through our contacts in the state department | | 
and through our contacts in the Pentagon. We get a great deal of information | 
on Indo-Chinese matters from the French government through our embassy _ 
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in Paris, and from the French representatives here, and we get a good deal of 
information on Indo-China’s events from the United Kingdom which has a 
diplomatic representative in Indo-China. We are pretty well informed of the 
facts of the situation. 

. Mr. Low: I am sorry to interrupt, Mr. Pearson, but we find down at this 
_ end of the room when you speak directly to the questioner that we cannot hear. 
a was just wondering if it would be possible to subject Mr. Pearson to the 
_ physical inconvenience of leaning forward? 


~ Hon. Mr. Pearson: Am I supposed to speak through this? ( Indicating micro 


- phone.) 

i The CHAIRMAN: No, that works by itself. You do not have to worry 
about that. 

q Hon. Mr. Pearson: I will try and remember that, Mr. Low. 

I ; The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coldwell, do you wish to ask a question on the same 
Mesabject? ' . 

a Mr. CoLDWELL: No. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have not answered the second part of Mr. Fleming’s 
question about Sir Winston Churchill’s speech. We were in touch over the 
week-end with the United Kingdom government in respect of the statement 
that Sir Winston Churchill made in the House of Commons yesterday. 

; Mr. FLEMING: There is one question I did not finish on the first part. Does 
this latest information about actual participation of Chinese armed forces in 
the fighting in Indo-China affect the position that the Canadian government’s 
delegation intends to take at the Geneva Conference? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, I find it difficult to answer that 
| Question, certainly categorically. Any open and powerful intervention by 
| Chinese forces in Indo-China does, of course, introduce a new element into that 
‘situation and any new element of course effects our policy, but I would point 
out that the Indo-Chinese war and the Indo-Chinese situation has never been 
brought to the United Nations and in that respect it is different from the 
| Korean situation. In so far as our obligations to the United Nations are con- 
| cerned they have not been engaged in this situation. Certainly a very 
| Important change would take place if open intervention by the Chinese com- 
| Maunists or by anybody else resulted in the matter being brought formally to 
the attention of the United Nations that has not yet happened. 

‘Mr. FLemiInG: I assume we can go back to that subject later after Mr. 
Pearson has looked into the subject and obtained the information and the 
| date on which it was obtained. 

____One further question, and that is all, Mr. Chairman. What is the position 
| of the Canadian government in relation to the policy outlined by Mr. Churchill 
: yesterday when he said, as I understood it, in effect, there should not be any 
| attempt made to curtail the scientific preparations of the United States and 
| investigations with respect to the development of the hydrogen bomb. I think 
'he expressed the hope that the United States would be ahead of Russian 
i scientific development in that respect. 

) Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Our position on that matter was indicated in the House; 
that we did not think—and I gather in this respect we are in agreement with 
|Sir Winston Churchill—we did not think it would be wise for us to make 
_\formal representations to the United States to the effect that they should 
|suspend any further—if I may call them that—‘experimental explosions” of 
the hydrogen bomb. At that time I stated, and I feel the same today, that 
‘if you can take any comfort out of this development at all it is out of the fact 
\that knowledge is not exclusively in the hands of the other side. Having 
Said that we are as anxious as other governments will be—and we have 
ae 89959—24 
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expressed our anxiety in this regard to the United States government—to _ 
know all that we possibly can know about the effects of these recent develop-— 
ments, the destructive effect of the scientific discoveries, as well as plans the 
United States may have for further “experimental explosions”. We quite 
recognize that the United States administration is subject to the McMahon 
Act in this matter. That Act, until it is amended, does govern what they can 
or cannot tell us. At the present time we hope that within the limitations: 
of that Act they will- give us all the information they possibly can. I think 
we are also permitted to hope—and I think they know of our hope—that the 
McMahon Act may in the future be changed somewhat to make this exchange 
of information a little broader than it is at present. 5 
Mr. CoLpwELL: Mr. Chairman, may I follow that with a question? In 
this morning’s paper there is a rather important statement. I may say I 
addressed a question to the Prime Minister on it this morning to the effect 
that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt at Quebec in 1943 came to a very definite 
arrangement regarding the development of atomic energy and the use of the — 
atom bomb and that subsequently the McMahon Act came into being, and 
apparently that was set aside; and I am wondering if Canada was a party 
to that understanding. If so, when the unilateral action was taken by the 
United States did Canada make any protest regarding the setting aside of 
what seems to be, according to this morning’s paper, a very important and 
fundamental: agreement reached at Quebec in 1943- 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, Mr. Coldwell, if you addressed a question to the | 
Prime Minister, and I assume you have— sy, 
Mr. COLDWELL: I have, yes. ih: 
Hon. Mr. PEarson: —I do not suppose I ought to anticipate the Prime | 
Minister’s answer, but I could say this, because I do not think. it would | 
necessarily be covered in the answer although it might be: the agreement you. 
referred to of 1943 signed at Quebec was an agreement between Mr. Churchill 
as he then was, and Mr. Roosevelt, the President of the United States. Mr. 
Churchill outlined in the House of Commons in London yesterday the nature 
of that agreement—an agreement between the heads of two governments, _ 
not between the heads of three governments. : : 
Mr. COLDWELL: Were we a participant in the conference? a 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We were a participant in the conference, but I think 
the Canadian position in regard to it—and this is forgotten by many; indeed, © 
it was forgotten by me until we began to look into this matter—was stated 
in the Canadian House of Commons on December 7, 1945 by Mr. Mackey 
King. Canada was specifically concerned. with this agreement, because an 
agency was recommended in the agreement through which cooperation in this | 
field should be carried out. That was a committee called “the Combined Policy 
Committee”, and the Canadian government was asked to nominate Mr. Howe 
as a representative for that committee. But that part of the agreement ee 
only one paragraph and the rest of the agreement dealing with the use e. 4 
atomic energy, paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4, did not, as I understand it, cover 
Canada. oe 
Mr. COLDWELL: Were we accorded a copy of that agreement paragraphs 
1, 2, 3 and 4? Aa 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Oh yes. We have had the text of this agreement 
since it was signed. at ie, 
Mr. COLDWELL: Between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt? 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. . 
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~ ‘Mr. CoLpWeELt: Well, when the McMahon Act came into being it would > 
‘set aside this agreement of which we had knowledge, and which was very 
important to all the nations participating, did we draw this to the attention 
of the United States, and make any protest? 
4 Hon. Mr. Pearson: I speak subject to further examination. 
_._Mr. CoLpwELL: Perhaps I should not be asking this. I will ask the Prime 
- Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Prarson: I had better say nothing more about this until the 
_ Prime Minister answers this afternoon. As I will be here again we can go 
into this matter in greater detail if he has not satisfied your— 


| Mr. CoLpweE tt: Curiosity? 
ig Hon. Mr. PEARSON: —curiosity. I was going to say that, but I do not mean 
_ curiosity in an unkind sense. 


ce The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stick? 


Wee Mr. Stick: May I ask a question? I thought we were going to go in 
| rotation. I am speaking from memory now, but in the reply to the labour 
| motion in the House of Commons, I think yesterday or the day before, on the 
foreign affairs debate, Mr. Churchill said that the present time would not be 
the time for the heads of the three powers—such as himself and President 
| Roosevelt and Mr. Malenkov—to meet to control atomic energy, and he said, 
as I understand it, it would be better to wait until after the Geneva Conference 
| before agreeing that a conference of that kind would be useful. I would 
like to have your views on that. The other question which bothers me is this: 
in going to Geneva invitations have gone out to those nations who have partici- 
| pated in the Korean war. As I understand it Russia has never recognized 
that she had anything to do with it. What is Russia’s position in the Geneva 
Conference; she is not there as a belligerent and it is rather curious as to what 
her position is going to be? Those are the two questions I would like you to 
| throw some light on if you can? 

ee Hon. Mr. PEARSON: As far as the first question is concerned, with respect, 
ie would be inclined to agree with Sir Winston Churchill’s judgment that the 
| Present moment would not be a good one to call a meeting of the heads of the 
three governments for the reason he gave. We are on the eve of a meeting 
at Geneva which will cover at least some of the ground which would be covered 
by such a heads of government meeting, and it surely would be well to find 
| out. the attitude of the governments concerned at Geneva before going ahead 
With an invitation for a high level meeting of that kind. As Sir Winston 
Churchill has been in the past a proponent of such a meeting I think if he 
feels it would be a little premature to have it at this moment his judgment 
on that matter should be respected. I am not expressing the opinion as to 
)whether such a meeting might not be useful later on. 

14 Mr. Stick: You think the timing would be a factor? 


| Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think the timing would be a factor. Now, concerning 
the second question of Russia’s position at Geneva. When we discussed the 
question of a Korean peace conference, a Korean political conference, at the 
United Nations Assembly, the resolution to that effect really invited all the 
Participating governments, those U.N. governments participating in military 
Operations there, but that same resolution recognizes that it would be essential 
to have Russia there if there is to be a Korean political conference. 

| Mr. Stick: On what grounds? 


bi Hon. Mr. Pearson: Because a Korean political settlement which was agreed 
to by the United Nations side, and with which the U.S.S.R. had nothing to do, 
‘would be a pretty unrealistic settlement, because they would have no respon- 
ability for making it effective. They could on the other hand do a good deal 
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to make is ineffective if they so desired. So it was felt they should take 
their share of the responsibility and be included in the resolution but in a 
separate category. Their attendance was necessary if it was to succeed. That 
was the same basis for the representation of communist China, a state whose 
agreement to a Korean political settlement is also necessary if that settlement 
is to succeed. 


Mr. STICK: Russias position at Geneva will be somewhat similar, is that 
the idea? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: A little different because the immediate origin of this 
meeting is the foreign ministers’ meeting at Berlin. A four-power agreement 
was reached there that this conference should be held and it will be recalled — 
we were unable to reach that kind of agreement at the United Nations because 
of the Russian attitude. That attitude was changed in Berlin to the point 
where she was willing to participate in this kind of meeting. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Low, are you on the same question? | 


Mr. Low: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Pearson said something about the’ 
position, of Russia at Geneva. I wondered if Mr. Pearson could give us a little | 
more information about the exact status of the communist China representatives 
at Geneva? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The formal status of the delegation of the communist 
government in China at the conference will be the same as that of the delega- 
tion of Canada—not quite the same, as I see it, as delegations from the U.K., 
the U.S.S.R. and France will represent in a sense the sponsoring and inviting 
powers. The Chinese communist delegation will have the same status as the 
Canadian delegation in so far as the participation in that conference is con- 
cerned. The reason for that is obvious and it is the same reason I gave when 
I was talking about Russian participation. If there is to be a Korean peace 
settlement it cannot be brought about without the participation of this par- 
ticular government. As I said in the House the other day, whether it can be 
brought about with their participation, I do not know; but it cannot be brought 
about without it. There is recognition of that fact in the United Nations © 
resolution which had to do with membership of the conference and also in that | 
part of the resolution which provides as part of the peace settlement for the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea. The great bulk of those troops are 
Chinese communists. 

Mr. Low: I did not think we were quite through with Indo China but I. 
would like to ask Mr. Pearson if he can tell the committee: What is the real | 
reason why France has. never referred the Indo China affair to the United | 
Nations? We have heard a good many things about it, but I have yet to see | 
from reading the press what the real reason was. | 

Mr. GarLaND: Might I ask a question on the Geneva Conference before 
you go on? F 

Mr. Low: It doesn’s matter to me, 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I have the question which you asked, Mr. Low. 

Mr. GARLAND: Following the Berlin’ conference of foreign ministers, caail | 
one naturally reported his own information and presented the type of report — 
that would be popular in his own country. I refer to Mr. Dulles’ statement in | 
which he made it clear that the Chinese would not be at the Geneva conference 
as one of the big powers. I wonder how much reality there is in that statement, — 
or if “reality” is the right word to use. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is a good word. 

Mr. GARLAND: We find now that in addition to the Korean matter that will 
be discussed there will be the important matter of the war in Indo-China and — 
I wonder what other matters will be discussed at that conference which the 
Government of China will participate in? . = | 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would not like to comment on Mr. Dulles’ statement. 
Mr. GARLAND: I refer to his radio broadcast to the nation. 


; Hon. Mr. Pearson: I recall it. It is true that the Chinese communist 

_ government is not there as one of the inviting and sponsoring powers. Whether 

_ you think China is there as a big power depends on your interpretation of the 
“id é 4 A 5 

_ words “big power”. The Chinese communist government has authority over 
a lot of people at the present time and its participation is certainly essential 
~ and probably will be powerful at this conference. 


| Mr. Dulles is trying to make it quite clear that the legal position of the 
_ Chinese communists at this conference is not that which the Chinese govern- 
_ ment might claim for itself. That is about all I can say about it. Now, what 
_ was the other part of your question? 

| Mr. GARLAND: I was wondering what other matters would be discussed? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Oh yes. The agenda of this conference covers only two 
_ things, Korea and Indo-China. I have no knowledge of any other subject that 
_ will come up for discussion at this conference. They might take advantage 
_ of the persons and delegations present to talk about a lot of things. I do not 
| know what will be discussed there, but, I think the United States government 
| has made it quite clear on its part that it is there to discuss two subjects and 
_ two subjects only. 

\. Mr. GARLAND: What other matters could conceivably come up? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would hate to have to say that nothing else could 
| “come up. They might talk over anything that they wanted to talk about. 
| There will be large delegations there from the larger powers and they will 
have experts of every kind. I understand the Chinese communist delegation 
| is bringing about 150 to 200 in delegation. 

| Mr. GREEN: The Chinese are participating but not as a sovereign power? 


_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Low asked if I could give him the real reason that 
| the French government had not submitted the Indo-Chinese question to the 
| United Nations. I would not like to suggest whether there was any difference 
| between the real and the ostensible reason. Perhaps the best way I can 
answer the question is to try to get a statement of the French government with 
Tespect to its own position in the matter. We will have that at the next meeting. 


Mr. BAtcER: In his statement to the House yesterday Mr. Dulles was 
Teported as saying that what the Chinese were doing now in Indo-China was 
| awfully close to what he called an action which might produce retaliation from 
| the United States, or an action which might not be confined to Indo-China. 
| What would be your opinion of an action by Chinese armies in Indo-China 
which would meet with Mr. Dulles interpretation of a necessity for retaliation? 
_ Actually right now the Chinese are shooting down French planes and so on. 
| What is the difference between that and actual participation by a Chinese army? 


4 Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is certainly a difference of degree if not of kind 
| between Chinese intervention as alleged yesterday by Mr. Dulles, and that type 
of intervention which would mean the movement across the border of a mass 
of Chinese forces under Chinese command and formally taking part in the war. 
Ithink there is a distinction in degree as to what kind of intervention by the 
Chinese would justify the kind of retaliation that Mr. Dulles was hinting at 
| yesterday. But I could not express any opinion on that. This is a kind of 
‘peripheral conflict which, important though it may be, should require con- 
| sultation before any action of that kind is taken between those who. are 
involved in the action. 

| Could I come back in that regard to the importance of the United Nations 
‘in this matter? So far as our obligation in Indo-China is concerned it arises 
_ because of our membership in the United Nations and the pledges we have 
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taken under the United Nations charter to cooperate in resistance to aggression. © 
That was the basis of intervening in Korea and that basis does not exist at 
the present time in Indo-China. 


Mr. Batcer: Mr. Dulles said that the Chinese, if they go a little further — 
are apt to produce an action which might not be confined to Indo-China. : 
Would that action mean that the United States would bring the matter before 
the United Nations, or would that mean direct intervention right away? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: :I have no idea what that might mean. After all, it is 
not the United States that is primarily concerned in this matter although 
certainly the United States is very “importantly”? concerned. But the member 
of the United Nations who has primary concern in this is France. Whether 
retaliatory action of that kind would be taken and in what form, and whether 
it would come to the United Nations beforehand for consideration, I cannot x 
answer because I do not know what was in Mr. Dulles’ mind. Mr. Dulles © 
has emphasized on more than one occasion that one of the advantages of this © 
policy of retaliation is to keep the enemy guessing as to what form retaliation f 
will take and I am quite sure that he has had some success in his remarks _ 
yesterday in that regard. 3 

Mr. PEARKES: I wonder if Mr. Pearson could tell us the position of the 4 
Nationalist government in China, the government in Formosa, because it seems. 
to me that they are a very distinct power. Are they still members of the i 
United Nations? Are they attending this conference? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: China is a member of the United Nations. The Chinese — 
representative, the man who sits in China’s seat at the United Nations, is a 
representative of the Nationalist government of China which has its head- 
quarters at Formosa. But the Chinese Nationalist government was not invited © 
to the Geneva conference or to the Korean political settlement and that was | 
in accordance with the United Nations resolution. I suppose the reason the — 
Chinese Nationalist government was not invited to the Geneva conference was | 
that it was not essential to the conclusion of the Korean political affair, nor 
had its forces taken part in the Korean operations on the United Nations side i 
which was the basis of our representation. ) it | 


Mr. PEARKES: Their forces have been operating, have they not, againgal 
the mainland of China and thereby contributing something towards the Korean 
situation? “ 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, we have heard stories about raids oceasionally | 
by the Chinese Nationalist forces on the mainland. Every clash between 
Chinese Nationalist forces and Chinese communist forces contributes something. a 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Knowles. | 

Mr. KNOWLES: I want to make further reference to and to ask about — 


Mr. Dulles’ speech yesterday. May we take it from what you said a moment — 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ago that Canada is not involved in any way in Indo-China? oe 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: Not legally or formally. a 
Mr. KNOWLES: Yes, I understand, from a legal or formal point of view, 
but is there any other treaty or commitment? ba 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, we have no commitment that I know of in respect 
of Indo-China, that is, no formal or legal commitment apart from our member-_ 
ship in the United Nations and our acceptance of the United Nations charter — 
and our obligation to play our part in resisting aggression. But when I oe : 
that we have no formal legal commitment or obligation, that does not mean 4 
that we are not aware of the importance of what is going on in Indo-China — 
and what it means in the struggle between communist forces and the force ; 
on our side. 
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ae of Mr. KNOWLES: But in the light of present Canadian policy, the only way 

-- we could become involved in Indo-China would be in response to a United 

_ Nations decision? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: In present conditions and circumstances that is the 

only way by which we could be formally involved in the Indo-Chinese war. 
Mr. KNOWLES: Speaking of Mr. Dulles, I believe a week ago tomorrow 

you were questioned in the House about his second last speech. You must 

_ have quite a job keeping up with his speeches. 

Hon. Mr. PEaRSOoN: Yes, and probably he has quite a job keeping up 

with mine. 


Mr. KNOWLES: You mean keeping up with your speeches explaining his. 


ey 
a 

be I refer to his unity of action speech, and when questioned about it in the 
_ House you said you preferred not to comment further until you had obtained 
a” clarification or something about it. Have you obtained anything further on 


that subject and if so, what have you to say in the light of it? 

| ~—Hon. Mr. PEarson: We have had some exchange of views with Washington 
_ over that statement and what was meant by “united action”; but nothing that 
~ would, I think, warrant me at this moment making another statement. I 
| would be glad to say something when we have had the meaning cleared up 
but I hope I can be excused from making any further comment on what he 
meant by “united action” at this time. : 


| +Mr. KNoOwLEs: I wonder if you would care to comment on the relationship 
| between your respect for Sir Winston Churchill’s judgment that there should 


| _ not now, at this time, be a meeting of the heads of the three governments on - 
| the question of atomic energy compared with your statement that these three 
| governments are negotiating or discussing that question. I presume it must 
be at some lower level. Have I made my question quite clear? 

| - Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes. 


‘ars Mr. KNOWLES: Can you relate those two things which seem a bit contra- 
 dictory? 

|) Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not really think they are contradictory because 
one of the reasons for a meeting on such a high level was to discuss atomic 
| energy; and at this time representatives of those same three governments are 
_ now considering how to start a discussion in New York on the question of 
| atomic energy under the United Nations resolution passed last December 
"for that purpose. I think we all hope that within a very short time this 
| discussion will begin and that it will be conducted in the initial stages, at 
| least, privately. I think there is a greater channel of progress in this way 
than having great public discussions at higher political levels at the present 
| time. 


4 Mr. KNOWLES: I have one other question: would you be in a position to 
“say what kind of information on atomic weapons or hydrogen weapons and 
“sO on you are getting from the qualified scientific official to whom you referred 
| last week. You said that you had one at Washington, dealing with these 
matters. Is the information that you get from this person purely scientific 
| or are there diplomatic or political aspects to it as well? 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The information is scientific, but I hope I will not be 
| misunderstood when I say that I really do not feel that I can make public that 
information at this time. A great deal of it has already been made public 
yy General Strauss and other United States officials; and that information which 
has been made public emphasizes the horrible power of this new weapon. 
Phe inf ti h t rely underlines this. 
T e information we have got merely 
ian Mr. KNOWLES: You have been getting some information which may be 
ie what we and the public generally are getting in the press. 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: Nothing that adds very much to the knowledge we are 
getting in the press, which seems to me pretty complete in so far as the 
dangerous effects of this new weapon are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Nesbitt. 

Mr. NESBITT: Mr. Knowles referred to Mr. Dulles speech before the Over- 


seas Press Club a few days ago in which he made the remark that the United. 


States would not take action by itself but that united action would be taken. 
I gather that you do not care to comment at the moment any further on 
that, but I wonder, in following up Mr. Knowles’ questions, if the External 
Affairs Department received any explanation from the United States govern- 
ment as to what Mr. Dulles did mean in his remarks? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, I would hesitate about replying to that question 
asked by Mr. Knowles because we are still discussing the matter with them. 
However, I can go a step further and say that by united action they mean 
action in which those countries directly concerned would participate; in other 
words, that the United States would not ‘“‘go it on its own;” that they would 
not go on their own, or without consultation with other governments directly 
concerned in Indo-China but would act together. Whether he means by 
“united action” action under a United Nations resolution, that kind of united 
action, remains a little doubtful. 

Mr. NESBITT: One other question in the same area, so to speak: when the 
Prime Minister was making his recent tour, was he invited to Formosa? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I cannot answer offhand, but I would be giad to get 
the answer because there would be no reason to keep it secret. I have the 
impression that the Chinese National government—when they heard that he 
was taking his world tour, and after his itinerary had been completed—the 
Chinese Nationalist representative here expressed the hope that the Prime 
Minister would be able to go to Formosa. But I will be glad to get that 
information for you. : 


+ 


Mr. Nessitt: If the Prime Minister was not formally invited, did the — : 


Department of External Affairs make any representations to the Chinese | 


National government that the Prime Minister might visit Formosa? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, no. The Prime Minister’s original itinerary did © 
not include Formosa. Formosa and a good many other countries had expressed 


an interest in his appearance if he could fit it into his tour, and they assured 


him of a very warm welcome in their territories. I am thinking of at least © 
half a dozen countries and it is my impression that the National government — 
in China was one of those governments who told the Prime Minister that 
he would be given a welcome if he could come to Formosa. But there were . 


considerations of time and place. Also in practically every case he was 


returning visits that had been made to Canada by the heads of governments. 4 


That was the formal reason for his going to those particular countries. 


Mr. Nespitt: There would not be any relationship between the failure “a 
of the Prime Minister to visit Formosa and the Prime Minister’s slip of the : 4 


tongue in the Philippines regarding the possible recognition of China? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No relationship of any kind. The Prime Minister 
stated to the various governmental representatives of the countries he was — 


not able to visit how sorry he felt that he was not able to do so, and that 
he was returning visits which had been made to Canada by those governments. 


them at this time. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Cannon. 


oe 
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No significance should be attached to the fact that he was not able to visit a 
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Mr. Cannon: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one or two questions 
_ referring to the Geneva Conference. If I understood Mr. Pearson correctly 
+ I think he said the standing of our country and that of Red China at the 
be Geneva Conference would be a similar standing? 

¥ Hon. Mr. PEaRson: Formally we are both there as invited governments. 
Mi Mr. Cannon: By that you mean we are both there as invited governments, 
_ but I think there are considerable differences which we should point out for 
_ the record, one being they are attending at the invitation of Russia, as I 
understand it? ' 


iH Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is correct. I think I mentioned that at the 
_ beginning of my answer. 

f The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

_ Mr. Cannon: And we were invited by the United States? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, we are invited by the United States acting for the 
three foreign ministers—the United States, the United Kingdom and France. 
Mr. Cannon: Also our representatives will be representing a government 

which is certainly recognized by all the other governments while the Red 
Chinese government will be in the position of not being recognized by some of 
the other governments at the conference including our own government. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, there is in that sense a very great difference in 
the position of the two delegations. All I was talking about was their position 
around the table for the purpose of this particular negotiation. 

1 Mr. Cannon: I just did not want there to be any misunderstanding 
| about that. 

RA Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am glad to clear that up. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stick? 


. Mr. Stick: I just want to state two or three things. Mr. Nesbitt’s question 
| did refer to a slip of the tongue by the Prime Minister. Some of us do not 
admit there was a slip of the tongue. That is the first thing I wanted to say. 
_ The second was Mr. Knowles’ implications. He asked a question about Canada’s 
| position in Indo-China. The implication, as I understood it—perhaps I was 
_ wrong—was that our hands would be tied and we would never intervene. 
| I do not think we should tie our hands down to legal definitions. None of us 
know what is going to happen in this world and if we are going to tie our 
| hands before events take place I think it would be very bad policy. I want 
to make that statement. 


Mr. COLDWELL: If our hands are tied when we are members of the United 
_ Nations we would have to come to a decision. 


i -Hon. Mr. Pearson: As I understand it our hands are not tied as members 
_ of the United Nations. We make up our mind and when that decision has 
_ been made we have certain obligations. 

ig Mr. GREEN: Mr. Pearson, I understood you to say that you did not consider 
that there had been interventions by the Red Chinese troops in Indo-China, 
_ although there had been in north Korea; just how do you make the distinction. 
t Apparently, according to your own statement, the Red Chinese have anti- 
_ aircraft troops in Indo-China taking part in this attack on the fortress there. 
iis your distinction there in the matter of members or just how do you base 
_ your statement? 

| Hon. Mr. Pearson: I tried to make the distinction—probably I did not 
_ do it very clearly in answer to Mr. Fleming’s question. There undoubtedly 
_ has been Chinese communist intervention in Indo-China possibly from the 
le beginning of that trouble, but that intervention had not taken the form as I 
| understand it of sending Chinese divisions into Indo-China to direct the war 


xt 
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as was the case in north Korea. Now there is a distinction in degree certainly 
if not in kind. Until fairly recently we have had no indication of the actual | 
participation of Chinese troops in Indo-China. Now there is a distinction, 
I believe, between the kind of intervention which took place in north Korea 
and that which up to the present has taken place in Indo-China, and one 
indication of that distinction I would think is the fact that the French govern- ~ 
ment had never felt it necessary to refer this matter to the United Nations. 4 

Mr. GREEN: Would you not be more accurate to say there is a difference 
in the degree of intervention. For example, we read in the press one of the ~ 
leading Red Chinese generals is taking some part in the direction of the 
attack on this fortress with Chinese advisers in each of the Viet Minh divisions 
and that there are transport trucks.going by the hundreds from Red China 
into Indo-China. < 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is what I tried to say. There is a difference in _ 
degree, but I come back to the point that neither the French government 4 
nor the government of Viet Nam has brought the matter to the United Nations 
and stigmatized Chinese actions as open and massed intervention and aggression ~ 
against them. Therefore I think there is a difference between the kind of — 
intervention as well as the degree of intervention in Indo-China. % 

Mr. GREEN: Are you sticking to your statement that there is no interven- 
tion by China in Indo-China? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I never made that statement. I said there has been ~ 
Chinese intervention in Indo-China of one kind and another for a long time. © 

Mr. CoLpwELt: Is it not a fact you have American technicians and equip- ~ 
ment and planes going in on the other side, so in reality you have intervention i 
on the two sides, but France has not brought this to. the United Nations, and 
therefore we have not come to a decision as to what our position is - 
regarding it? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It is true the United States is assisting the French a 
government and the Viet Nam government in defending themselves against | 
the Viet Minh revolution. 4 

Mr. Stick: At the request of the French and Viet Nam Se ee etee 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, and with their very hearty approval. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: They probably asked for aid on the other side. 

Mr. GREEN: Surely there is a very big difference between an attack in the © 
one case and defence on the other. You are not putting Americans and — 
Russians on the same basis? : 

Mr. COLDWELL: I am not arguing the case, I am just pointing that out for; nie 
the record. ‘* 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have already made that statement. - V4 

Mr. FLEMING: Apparently I started something with this subject, which I~ 
think I should make clear. I began, Mr. Chairman, by asking Mr. Pearson as — 
to whether this latest information that Eewolee Mr. Dulles gave vere a 


the type now being practised by the Chinese, apparently as reported by Mr. | 
Dulles yesterday, first came to the attention of the Canadian government. — 
Perhaps on that point Mr. Pearson could tell us if he has any reason to doubt | 
the accuracy of the factual statement made yesterday by Mr. Dulles that 
Chinese anti-aircraft groups are actually participating as combatants in this 
attack on the fortress held by the French troops in Indo-China? ii 


possible. 
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ou Mr. Stick: Did Mr. Dulles say it was based on military reports? 


Mr. FLEMING: My question was suggested by an answer made by Mr. 
Pearson to Mr. Garland concerning the agenda at the Geneva Conference. Mr. 
Pearson said there were only two things on the formal agenda, mainly Korea 
and Indo-China. Of course there might be opportunities for other discussions. 
~ Now China itself or the position of the Chinese government is not, I take it, 
_ on the formal agenda? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No, not at all. 


ee Mr. FLEMING: So that if this vexed question of recognition arises it would 
_ only be in the course of pour parlers that might accompany the formal 
conference? 

iP Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is only where it could arise and I have no reason 
to believe it will arise. It might be suggested that because the Chinese govern- 
_ ment will have a delegation there including their foreign minister, I suppose— 
_ it has been suggested that we might take advantage of their presence and try 
_ to get in touch with them and protest about the treatment of Canadians under 
| their regime in China. It might be possible to do that, but it might also be 
probable that the Chinese government would say, if you want to bring these 
matters up you had better send a diplomatic representative to Peking because 
‘ we are not recognized here and we do not want to talk about it. 

_ Mr. FLEMING: What would be your answer? I do not propose to take the 
- question into hypothetical realms, but I think this is a fair question. Granted 
that this matter could conceivably be broached in informal discussion, what 
would be the position or what will be the instructions to the Canadian delega- 
_ tion in reference to (a) efforts to raise it, and (b) discussing it in informal 
_ conference if it should be raised by some other government? 

oe Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is a very difficult question to answer because there 
: are SO many considerations involved. For instance, and this is pure hypothesis, 
a the United States, United Kingdom and French foreign ministers felt it 
~ would be proper for the Chinese communist government to introduce in this 
_ discussion the question of recognition as bearing on a Korean political settle- 
gent, that would be one question. 


% 
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: Mr. FLEMING: You mean in the formal conference? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: If the three big powers agreed it would be appropriate 
| stor the Chinese to do that in the formal conference, that would be one ques- 
| tion;’if the three governments agreed, which I assure you I think is a very 
| hypothetical question. 

| ‘Mr. FLemine: I cannot imagine the United States doing that! 

{| ‘g ; Hon. Mr. Pearson: The United States view in this particular matter is to 


| pation. Then there are other ways it might be done; it might be that three 
| foreign ministers of the western powers may discuss this informally with the 
‘people on the other side, but I have no reason in the world to think that is 
| going to happen. In view of all the things that might conceivably happen I 
think it is difficult for me to give any opinion as to what the Canadian attitude 
| would be. 

- Mr. Knowtes: Under all circumstances? 


my Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Under all circumstances, yes. We are not going there to 
‘discuss the recognition of communist China. Nor have I at the present time 
any reason to believe that the subject will come before the conference, but I 
cannot say it will not, because I do not know. If it came formally before the 
| conference as a result of the decision of those who called the conference, we 
would have to decide what we would do in these circumstances. The Cana- 
ian delegation in the first place would refer the matter back to Ottawa. 
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Mr. KNOWLES: But you are not here? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Government is here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if there are no further questions this morning, } 
i 
, 


he 


Mr. Pearson asked to be excused at 12.15. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I could go on for another five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on this matter? 

Mr. FLEMING: I do not want to take more time. . 

The CHAIRMAN: We would not like to take a new subject and leave it open © 
without there being time for the minister to answer. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I suppose the same answer would be made by the minister ~ 
if this question came up at any informal discussion? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: We might not even know about informal discussions, 
but however it came we would have to decide in the light of the circumstances 
and the decision would have to be made in Ottawa, but I do not want to give — 
the impression that this is likely to happen because I do not think this matter 
is likely to come up in Geneva. That is only my opinion. 

Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Knowles’ question was also on my next question—has 
there been any exchange in views as between the Canadian government and, — 
say, the government of the United Kingdom, or the government of the United | 
States in relation to the subject of recognition of the communist government of 
China or in any way that could throw light on the question whether it may be 
expected to arise in any form in the agenda in the Geneva Conference? . 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: To my knowledge there has been no such discussion — 
between those two governments on the subject preparatory to the conference. ; 

Mr. FLEMING: I said between the Canadian government and either of those — | 
governments? 

Hon. Mr. PeEarSON: I thought you said the United States and United King-_ 
dom governments. I speak subject to correction in this, it is the kind of thing — 

I want to be absolutely correct about, and I will check what I say—but to my _ 
knowledge we have not had discussions on that subject because, as far as we | 
are concerned, it is not on the agenda of this conference and we have not raised : 
it as a hypothetical question. a 

Mr. FLEMING: Over how long a period have there been no communications : 
on the subject between the Canadian government on the one hand and the 
other governments on the other? NE 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: In recent days we have been exchanging views between ~ 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, the governments of Australia — | 
and New Zealand and other governments as to the agenda, procedure and © 
policy to be adopted in Geneva. We try to do that before we go to such con-— 4 
ferences; it is a wise thing to do—that is consultation through preliminary 
exchanges of views. We have a couple of weeks more. This hypothe yaa 7 

. 


question of recognition coming up at the conference has not arisen. 
Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, just on that very point—in the discussions that " 
took place preparatory to the Geneva Conference did Russia at any time lay 
down as a condition of yielding to the conference that China should be 
recognized? ay 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, to the best of my knowledge the Russians have — 
laid down no such condition and I should have added to my previous observa- . 
tion on this matter that one reason I should have thought the Canadian govern- 
ment would not raise this particular point, at least at this stage, is that the — 
United States government has made its position very clear in this matter. % 
Mr. FLEMING: May I come back again? Apart from the agenda of the — 
forthcoming Geneva Conference, when was the last communication on the sub- 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not recall there have been any communica- 
¥ tions on this subject for quite a long time, but I would have to look that up. 
| I cannot say it is not, as has been said, an immediate issue and not one requir- 
Ming consultation now with anybody. 
Mr. COLDWELL: What do you call a long time, Mr. Pearson. 

BY 
Lg Hon. Mr. Pearson: Oh, a matter of months, I would say, but we are mak- 
_ ing a note of all these points and I will try to get more accurate and up-to-date 
it information when I come next. ; 
a Mr. COLDWELL: Since December 1949? 
} ; Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think I had better not try to specify. I will try to 
find out. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pearkes. 
Mr. PEARKES: Has the French government ever indicated they considered 
| the Indo-China war as a domestic affair in somewhat the same way they indi- 
_ cated they considered the question of their north African rebellions. as a 
fic domestic affair? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: They have given indications of their policy by not 
bringing it before the United Nations. It is in a sense an affair of the French 
union. It is not quite the same as a domestic affair. They have given indica- 
| tions to that effect. 
es Mr. FLEMING: I ask Mr. Pearson just to put it on the record. It is nota 
| question for today. . 

The CHAIRMAN: If it is a new problem I do not want to bring it up at the 
end of the meeting. 


Mr. FLEMING: It is imporant that we should have in the record the full 
| text of the document which sets forth the agenda for the Geneva Conference. 
4 Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. FLEMING: It is in the invitation? 

fF Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It is in the invitation and I will put the text of the 
| invitation on the record. 

) lat The CHAIRMAN: With your permission we will excuse Mr. Pearson for 
| today. He is on call and is willing to come to us on Friday morning. 

An Hon. MemBer: Thursday might be better than Friday. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Then Thursday morning or Thursday afternoon. Do we 
| agree on Thursday afternoon? 
al 

| 


hit 


_ Mr. CoLDWELL: Provided that the budget debate is not called on Thursday? 

iy Mr. FLEMING: Is Mr. Pearson not in some difficulty on Friday morning? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is a meeting of the Treasury Board, but Friday 

afternoon would be all right. 

Mr. Low: Let us make it Friday afternoon so it will not conflict with the 

banking committee. 

_-‘Mr. CoLpweELu: Provided that the budget speech is not called for Friday. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us leave it and I will consult with members of each 

| party and we will decide later on. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Just 

ie moment. I wonder if Mr. Coldwell still insists on hearing the recording? 

| We were due to sit until 1.00 o’clock and we might sit until 12.30 if Mr. 

Coldwell wants to hear the recording. 

'_ Mr. Stick: Sure. Let us hear it. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Let us see how it works. © 
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_ The Standing Committee ‘on External Affairs met at 3.30 o’clock p.m, 
e Chairman, Mr. L.-Philippe Picard, presided. 


_ Members present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Balcer, Cardin, Coldwell, 
Crestohl, Croll, Decore, Garland, Green, Henry, James, Jutras, Lusby, Mac- 
Dougall; MacKenzie, Macnaughton, McMillan, Nesbitt, Patterson, .Pearkes, 
Picard, Pinard, Starr and Stick. (24). . 


_ In attendance: Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
r. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant 
nder-Secretary, Mr. A. C. Smith and Mr. E. de Lotbiniere, all of the External 
ffairs Department 


: ‘The Chairman referred briefly to the experimental use of the tape recorder 
at the last meeting. 
4 


a Mr. Pearson supplied information requested at the previous sitting, and 
was further questioned regarding world affairs and Canada’s part therein par- 


icularly with respect to the technical assistance under the Colombo Plan. 


| Having concluded his remarks, the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
was thanked by the Chairman. ; 


It was agreed that the next order of business would be the presentation of 
tatement by the Acting Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs and an 
amination of that statement. 


At. 5.00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m., 


esday, April 13. 
E. W. INNES, 
Acting Clerk of Committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, April 7, 1954 


ey The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Before calling on 
| the minister to give answers to some questions which were asked the other 
_ day I should like to say concerning the recordings which were made yester- 
$e day that they are now in the hands of the stenographers of the committee 
_ branch and they are transcribing them. As soon as they are transcribed the 
- transcription will be compared with the stenographic report of the reporters, 
_ and will be available for Mr. Speaker. I agreed with Mr. Fleming that I would 
show him a copy, and I will show it to the other members of the other parties. 
_No other machines will be installed until the matter is duly submitted to the 
; Becmmittec on House Procedure. 


Mr. Jutras: Mr. Chairman, as a matter of curiosity, how did it come out 
on the tape recorder? 


The CHAIRMAN: The stenographers are working on it. It is not music. 
. We should not have illusions that our voices were very musical. When two 
-or three people were asking for the floor and were speaking at the same time 
it was, of course, a little garbled, but that happens in every meeting—in the 
. “United Nations and elsewhere. We will see what the result is, but it would 
se an impossible thing to have it broadcast on the radio, as one of our col- 
_ leagues suggested, because each time one of you gentlemen tapped his pipe 
on the table it registered on the tape recorder as a bang, and therefore a 
_ broadcast of the recording would be out of the question in the event that 
|) anyone thought that could be done. The idea is that we will learn what gain 
| could be obtained from having the recordings made, but the matter will be 
| ‘referred immediately to the Committee on House Procedure. 


Ae Mr. JAMES: We will have to rule out the smoking of pipes! 
i The CHAIRMAN: That is right, and cigars. 
th Mr. GREEN: The machine is not to be used again in the committee? 


Ws The CHAIRMAN: No, and no machines will be purchased until the Com- 
“mittee on House Procedure has been acquainted with the practice and the 
Tesults, and it will be up to them to accept or reject this idea: The initial 
installation yesterday was entirely my own responsibility with the idea of 
“experimenting with a new method of registering meetings and speeches and so 
‘on. It had to be tried once, and now it has been tried we will see the result and 
‘nothing more will be done about it until the Committee on House Procedure 
- acquainted with the results. 

| Now, gentlemen, the minister is with us and I understand he has some 
“answers to give us to questions asked at the previous meeting. 

ie .Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there 
| ‘were a few questions asked at the first meeting which I was not able to answer 
fully and on which I said I would try to secure further information. The first 
‘question was asked by Mr. Fleming: 

Ra What information had the Canadian government received about Chinese 
armed forces actually participating in Indo-China and when was this informa- 
i| tion received? 

_ We have been, Mr. Chairman, receiving information over many months 
| eke to this matter, but none within the last few days has been received 
which would confirm the statement Mr. Dulles made—I believe on Monday— 
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and which gives details regarding Chinese communist intervention. I am not 
suggesting by that that Mr. Dulles’ statement was not accurate. We have not 
received information from our own sources in Washington on which that 
statement was based, although I have no doubt we will be receiving it through 
military: channels. Previously we had received information from friendly 
sources on the nature and extent of Chinese communist military and technical 
intervention in that war, and that information—I am now talking about the 
situation before the recent heavy fighting—indicated that the intervention of 
the Chinese communist government in that campaign was through I known 
and materiel assistance rather than by way of forces. It is quite well known 
that the Chinese communists since 1950 have been supplying the Viet- Minh — 
forces with arms, ammunition, food and training. a 

There was another question asked by Mr. Low as to why the French — 
government had not submitted the Indo-Chinese question to the United Nations, . | 
I did mention this when I was before the committee previously, but Mr. Low | 
wanted to know the real reason because I had not actually gone into any — 
details in the matter. It was, I thought, a matter for the French government _ 
itself to deal with; but in looking into the files and records of previous dis- 
cussions on this matter it is quite clear that the Viet insurrection in Indo-China, 
since it began in 1946, had been considered by the French government as ale 
domestic issue to be solved within the context of the French union and for 
that reason the French government have not up to the present considered it — 
appropriate to bring this matter before the United Nations. It may be recalled | 
that last year when the Viet-Minh forces first invaded Laos, the government © | 
of Thailand considered bringing the conflict in Indo-China to the -attention 4 
of the Security Council but that was not done. That I think is all I can” | 
say on that matter. | 

Mr. Nesbitt asked me whether the Prime Minister had been invited to | 
visit Formosa and my tentative reply was that I thought he had been, but only 4 
after the itinerary had been completed, and therefore he was unable to alter — 
the itinerary at that time. The information that I have been able to obtain 
since confirms what I said then. While no formal invitation to visit Formosa — 
was received, informal inquiries were made as to whether it would have been — 
possible for the Prime Minister to accept the invitation to visit Formosa during — 
his tour of the Far East. That informal inquiry was made—and indeed other 
inquiries were made from other governments—after the itinerary had been 
completed, and there was no possibility of altering it. 


Then Mr. Fleming asked me whether there had been any correspondence — 
with the United Kingdom or the United States on the question of the recogni- | 
tion of communist China with particular reference to the forthcoming Geneva — 
Conference. The answer is there has been no such correspondence, and | 
such discussions with the United Kingdom or the United States in relatio 
to this subject for the Geneva Conference. In this connection, Mr. Chainmadlll 
possibly I might read the following paragraph in the Berlin communique 
concerning the Geneva Conference and I quote from that communique: 


the above-mentioned conference shall be deemed to imply diplomatic 
recognition in any case where it has not already been accorded. 


Mr. Fleming also asked me when was the last communication with any — 
government regarding the recognition of communist China. The answer t 
that, which confirms my tentative answer, is that there has been no forma 
communication with any government on the question of the recognition 0: 
communist China since the outbreak of the Korean conflict. There have of — 
course been various discussions on the question with friendly governments — 
from time to time. 
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; Then Mr. Fleming also asked me to put on the record the invitation to 
the Geneva Conference, I might do that by reading the invitation which came 
from the State Department to the Canadian embassy in Washington and which 
_ is dated February 24, 1954. The invitation reads as follows: 


¥. In accordance with the proposal agreed upon February 18, 1954, 
at a meeting of the foreign ministers of the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union and announced in the enclosed 
communique of the same date, the government of the United States 

_has the honor to extend to the Government of Canada an invitation to 
participate, if it so desires, in the Korean Political Conference to be 
convened at Geneva, Switzerland, April 26, 1954. 

In view of the many administrative and procedural arrangements 
which must be settled before the conference convenes, an early reply 
would be appreciated. 


Pa 
_ 


We replied accepting the invitation. The nature of the invitation will be 

made clear from the communique, which is attached to the letter from the 

_ State Department. The communique was issued at the conclusion of the 

_ quadripartite meeting of the four foreign ministers at Berlin, and states that 
| the four foreign ministers reached the following agreement: 


oe “(A) 


The Foreign Ministers of the United States, France, the United 
Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, meeting in Berlin, 

Considering that the establishment, by peaceful means, of a united 
and independent Korea would be an important factor in reducing inter- 
national tension and in restoring peace in other parts of Asia, 

Propose that a conference of representatives of the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Chinese People’s Republic, the Republic of Korea, the People’s Demo- 
Ne cratic Republic of Korea, and other countries the armed forces of which 
r participated in the hostilities in Korea and which desire to attend shall 
meet in Geneva on April 26 for the purpose of reaching a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question; 
es Now, that is the Korean part of the communique, and it is that conference 
_to which we have been invited, dealing with a peaceful settlement of the 
| Korean question, but the communique goes on, in the next paragraph: 
ee Agree that the problem of restoring peace in Indo-China will also be 
discussed at the conference, to which representatives of the United 
: States, France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
te. Republic, the Chinese people’s Republic and other interested states 

: will be invited. , 

It is understood that neither the invitation to, nor the holding of, 
the above-mentioned conference shall be deemed to imply diplomatic 
recognition in any case where it has not already been accorded. 


le _ I think that makes it quite clear that our invitation was to attend that 
‘part of the Geneva conference dealing with a Korean peace settlement, as 
one of the countries participating on the United Nations side in military opera- 
tions there, and that we would be directly concerned with the Indo-Chinese 
part of this conference only if we were one of the interested states to be 
invited by the foreign ministers when they reach Geneva. 

Mr. Stick: We do not know yet whether we will be invited to the Indo- 
‘Chinese part until you meet in Geneva ? 

_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is right. 
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Mr. GREEN: Is the decision as to which states are interested states left to 
the discretion of the states themselves, or are these inviting powers to decide 
which states are interested in Indo-China? _ 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: As I understand it, the four inviting powers—ff you 
like, the four sponsoring powers—will decide who should be included in this — 
category of interested states so far as Indo-China is concerned. 

Mr. GREEN: Have any states been invited on that basis? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Not so far as I know. * 

Mr. GREEN: I take it that all interested states are included in those | 
took part in the fighting in Korea? | 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The expression “interested states’ in that paragraph 
has no relation to Korea at all, and it might well be—this is pure speculation 
on my part—that interested states to discuss the Indo- Chinese question | 
be quite apart from the interested states who will be at Geneva for the Korean” = 
question. 

Mr. GREEN: Then they could not take part in the conference of April 267 
You said that no states have been invited specifically to take part? 7 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is true, but later when the conference meets and | 
the four sponsoring delegations get together, they may decide to invite to 
participate in the Indo-China part of this conference governments who have not 
yet been invited to the conference. y 

Mr. GREEN: Does the Canadian government regard Canada as an interested 
state in respect of Indo-China or not? 2 | 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: We are certainly a government interested in what goes — 
on in Indo-China. Whether we would be considered by the four foreign minis- y 4a 
ters as an interested state within the meaning of that invitation, I do not know. 

Mr. GREEN: If Canada is invited, will she take part in that conference? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Undoubtedly we will take part if we are invited. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: I have two questions. I do not know if you are ready? — 


The CHarrMaN: Are they on this matter? Is the minister finished? | | 
2 | 


4 
we 
7 


a | 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I am finished. 


Mr. MacnaucutTon: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the minister two 
questions. The first is this: What is the difference in position between the 
communist countries and the rest of us with regard to the control of atomic 
energy? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It is an important question, and I could talk a long | 


time about it, because this difference has accumulated over a good many years | 
of discussion. Ina males? the crux of the difference is this: The Soviet positior a | 


| 


not use it; then, having outlawed the bomb, we would work out a system ol 
inspection and eeniror to make sure that the declaration is kept. Further, they 
feel that the question of the atomic bomb should be isolated and dealt with | 
at once apart from the general question of disarmament, which they woule | 
deal with as a separate subject. aR 
The western position, if I may use that expression, is that it would be foolisl 
and dangerous to subscribe to any declaration outlawing the use of atomic — 
energy for war purposes until we have a system of inspection and control in 
effect which will make sure that that declaration is observed by both side 
For that purpose the inspecting and controlling agency of the United Natior 
must have free access to all atomic establishments of the countries concerned : 
any time that they see fit. Unless you can get that kind of inspection 
control, the mere declaration, ‘‘We wont’ use the bomb”, would be not only 
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tile but dangerous. We also feel—by “we” I mean those of us on the western 
ide—in discussing these matters at the United Nations, that you cannot isolate 
the question of atomic disarmament from general disarmament and that the 
two should be discussed at the same time. That is a simplification of the 
position, but that is roughly what the situation is. 

Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: My second question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it in relation to the first question? Mr. Coldwell wants 
- to speak on the first question. Is your second question on the same subject? | 


Mr. MAcnaAuGHTon: Not directly. It is close to it. 


4 Mr. COLDWELL: My question arises out of this question. It occurred to me 
- that we are on the disarmament commission or conference of the United Nations, 
Dihe Security Council plus Canada. You stated the view of the western powers. 

: "I take it that that is Canada’s view as well? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is correct. That is our view. 


Mr. COLDWELL: That the atomic bomb should be a part of the general 
disarmament question. Has an agenda been established for this meeting, and 

: if so, have we made any suggestions regarding a policy concerning disarmament 

for discussion at that conference? 

4 Hon. Mr. PEARSON: At the present time discussions are going on and, as 
a matter of fact, I think they have been completed between—and I mentioned 
this the other dat representatives of the United Kingdom, the United States 

and France, with a view to summoning within a few days the disarmament 
commission which has heen charged by the United Nations Assembly not only 

with general disarmament questions but with re-examination of the question 

% of atomic disarmament. These three powers have, I think, been in touch 
_ with others and it is expected that the disarmament commission will meet 

A very shortly. The assembly resolution on this question last December stated 

_ that when the disarmament commission meets it should give special considera- 
tion to the question of atomic disarmament through ‘a subcommittee of the 
_ powers particularly interested in atomic questions, and that they should go 

| _ to work at once and have another look at this question of atomic disarmament. 

_ Those powers obviously include the United States, the U.S.S.R. and the United 

_ Kingdom. There is no question about that. 

i Mr. COLDWELL: What about Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: And we expect that we should be included in that sub- 
- committee because we have in the past been included in such atomic energy 
- discussions. But the question of the composition of the subcommittee has not 
| yet been decided. 

> Mr. COLDWELL: And also arising out of that and to some extent out of 
i} ‘the answer you gave to my question this afternoon, could we have before us 
| the text of the agreement that Mr. King referred to in that speech made in 
December, 1943? 

ma Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, I have it here. 

las “Mr. CoLpWELL: What was the nature of it? Was there not a secret agree- 
_ ment between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill which was not made public 
and which was only referred to in the British House during the past few days, 
| "dealing with the banning of the use of the atomic bomb unless both parties 
| agreed? What do you have to say about such an agreement? 

_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would be glad to put the full agreement on the 
‘record. It covers both your points. There was a secret agreement which, for 
obvious reasons at the time, had to be kept secret. 


ie 
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Mr. CROLL: I think that Mr. Coldwell is suggesting there was something 
in addition, and if I am not mistaken, Mr. Churchill referred to it in the 
House of Commons as being notes which were made at the time; and he had 
reference to notes not to an agreement. 3 

Mr. CoOLDWELL: I had the idea that there was an understanding between 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill which was not known to the other participants. : : 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: If there was, I do not know anything about it. But 
the particular agreement to which I am now referring and to which I referred 
this afternoon does include a provision regarding the use of the atom. 

Mr. COLDWELL: That is clear. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: And this is the only agreement between Mr. Churchill | 
and Mr. Roosevelt of which we have any knowledge and the only agreement 
so far as I know which is in existence. “a 

It was done in a very rough way at Quebec. It is not in the form of an 
inter-governmental agreement because it is initialled or signed by those | 
two men. 

Mr. COLDWELL: It is an agreement between two men, not an inter- 
governmental agreement? hs 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It is an agreement signed by the President of the _ 
United States and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. I do not wish | 
to interpret its constitutional or legal significance but we certainly know ~ 
something about its practical significance. P| 

Mr. COLDWELL: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: And it was a very important and a very useful agreement 
to have reached at that time. It has “top secret’ on it, but the “top secret” — 
has been crossed out because it was made public, I think, the other day. It 
reads as follows: i 

Whereas it is vital to our common safety in the present war to : 
bring the tube alloys project to fruition at the earliest moment; and 4 | 
whereas this may be more speedily achieved if all available British 
and American brains and resources are pooled; and whereas owing to — j 
war conditions it would be an improvident use of war resources to 
duplicate plants on a large scale on both sides of the Atlantic and theresa 
fore a far greater expense has fallen upon the United States: 


fa ena 


or ie 


It is agreed between us 
First, that we will never use this agency against each other. 
Secondly, that we will not use it against third parties without each 
other’s consent. 
Thirdly, that we will not either of us communicate any information 
about tube alloys to third parties except by mutual consent. 
that mutual consent was very freely given as far as Canada was concerned. 


Fourthly, that in view of the heavy burden of production falling 
upon the United States as the result of a wise division of war effort, — 
the British government recognize that any postwar advantages of an 


wee ire cam? “o 


eee 


1 


the United States and Great Britain on terms to be specified by the 
President of the United States to the Prime Minister of Great Britai 


of the United States to be fair and just and in harmony with the 
economic welfare of the world. = 
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And fifthly, that the following arrangements shall be made to ensure 
' full and effective collaboration between the two countries in bringing 
- the project to fruition: . 

(a) There shall be set up in Washington a combined policy committee 
composed of: 


The Secretary of War (United States), 

Dr. Vannevar Bush (United States), 

Dr. James B. Conant (United States), 

: Field Marshall. Sir John Dill, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (United 
Vet Kingdom), 

. Colonel the Right Hon. J. J. Llewellin, C.B.E., M.C.M.P. (United 
” Kingdom), 

The Honourable C. D. Howe (Canada). 


The functions of this committee, subject to the control of the respective 
governments, will be: 


(1) To agree from time to time upon the program of work to be 
carried out in the two countries. 
(2) To keep all sections of the project under constant review. 
(3) To allocate materials, apparatus and plant, in limited supply, 
in accordance with the requirements of the program agreed by 
the committee. 
an (4) To settle any questions which may arise on the interpretation 
or application of this agreement. 

(6) There shall be complete interchange of information and ideas on all 
sections of the project between members of the policy committee 
and their immediate technical advisers. 

(c) Im the field of scientific research and development there shall be 
full and effective interchange of information and. ideas between 

| those in the two countries engaged in the same sections of the field. 
Ms (d) In the field of design, construction and operation of large-scale 
plants, interchange of information and ideas shall be regulated by 
such ad hoc arrangements as may, in each section of the field, appear 
to be necessary or desirable if the project is to be brought to fruition 
2 ‘at the earliest moment. Such ad hoc arrangements shall be subject 


he to the approval of the policy committee. 
Approved. 

£. i Franklin D. Roosevelt 

y 


ae Winston S. Churchill 
— August 19, 1943. 
4 


Mr. COLDWELL: With regard to the use of the atomic bomb, was. that 
agreement in effect at the time of the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and was it done after consultation between the governments? 

a _ Hon. Mr. Pearson: The terms of the agreement were carried out in respect 
of the first atomic bomb. 


i 


laaee > Mr. COLDWELL: Did Mr. Attlee have to rely on it when he came over in 
| 1950 to discuss the possibility of bombing China? 
i Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot answer that. 


| Mr. Cotpwett: I am thinking of the McMahon Act which seems to 
| have been an act or agreement to set aside this agreement. 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is true that it has been announced recently in the 
United States that this agreement is no longer valid and that it was set aside 
but it is also true that the combined policy committee has been functioning 
steadily since it was set up. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: But not completely in the new sense in which this agree- 
ment intended it should. 3 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: : has been functioning within the limits imposed upas 
it by legislation. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: You mean by United States legislation? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, by legislation. I am not aware of any United — 
Kingdom legislation which might exercise a check on the United Kingdom — 
representatives on the committee. I would prefer to say just legislation = 
including the McMahon Act. I do not know enough about the United Kinga 
legislative side of it. ; 

Mr. CoLDWELL: But we have never withdrawn from it. z' 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. We have been represented on the combined ae | 
oa 


n 


a 


committee since it was set up. In fact I myself sat in at some of the meetings | 
when I was in Washington. 
Mr. Stick: Is there not a clause in the agreement providing for the 
termination of the agreement? al 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. I read the full text. * 
Mr. Stick: Isn’t there something about terminating the agreement? Isn't — 1 
there a clause which mentioned something about termination? Z thought 4 } 
heard it. | 
Hon. Mr. Prarson: The “interpretation” of the agreement, not | 
termination. a 
Mr. COLDWELL: Are we eee any proposals regarding its termination? — 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, at the moment in our department we are making 
as complete and exhaustive a review of our position in the past as we can, and 
we are trying to relate it to the new situation created by the development of 
the hydrogen bomb, to see if there is anything which can be done to bring they 
two positions closer together. aj 
Mr. MacnaucuTon: I have a second question, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Green: Mr. Chairman— 
The CuHarrRMAN: Is it on the first one question? 
Mr. GREEN: The terms of the agreement seem to be very clear in providing | ' 
for an exchange of information at least between the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Now, it is perfectly obvious that there has been a very wide 


the Bieeont time. . 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. There was a change in the situation which arose “4 


not know about. But, certainly the McMahon Act did cut across this agreemen | 
Mr. James: What was the date of it? & 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: The McMahon Act was in 1946. 
Mr. Green: Did the United Kingdom or Canada make any protest | agains 
the enactment of the McMahon Act which was in effect doing away with thi i 
very important provision in the agreement? bY f 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: As far as fhe Canadian government is concerned, I - 
stated in the House this afternoon that we did not make a protest or feel 
were committed to any part of this agreement except that aricle which invited 
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us to participate in the work of the committee. We did make our views 
_ known as to, the desirability of the fullest possible exchange of information 
of peacetime use of atomic energy which is the only aspect of atomic energy 
with which we were concerned. We were not interested in the weapons part 
of it at all. The McMahon Act has a general restrictve effect on exchange of 
-atomic information. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Has there been a general exchange between Canada and 
_ the United Kingdom? 


_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: As far as I know there has been a complete exchange 
of information between the United Kingdom and Canada to date. 
\ Mr. MAacNAUGHTON: Has the minister any comments to make on the Soviet 


_ proposal for a European security system which would involve Soviet member- 
ship in NATO? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I had a few words to say about this in the House the 
‘Aas other day. Since that time we have been studying the Soviet note, and I suspect 
that a good many governments have. As a matter of fact, the North Atlantic 
a -Council—the permanent council—is at the present time considering the implica- 
tions of that note and trying to work out, prior to the ministerial meeting of 
the council, common policy in respect of v4 


it Mr. COLDWELL: Has not the policy pretty well been laid down by the 
_ statements in the United States regarding this matter? 


| Hon. Mr. Pearson: The United States’ representative on the permanent 
_ council is taking his part in the discussion with the others. The immediate 
reaction to this proposal on the part of all the NATO governments was one 
| of surprise, amounting almost to stupefaction, that the Soviet Union which had 
_ over the years made known in no uncertain terms its feeling about the NATO 
_ Should suggest that it might, with its communist friends, join the organization 
) van the interests of European security. But, there is no disposition in the council, 
_ and certainly no disposition on our side, to dismiss this as so fantastic that it 
_ should not even be looked at. 


af : : 
‘i Mr. COLDWELL: That is.the point. 


Mr. Crouu: Did they not attach a a to that offer? Would they not 
do away with the E.D.C.? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, it would do away with the E.D.C., and would set 
| up an entirely new arrangement for European and Atlantic ucaniey which 
_ would supercede all existing arrangements and would include in its membership 
| ‘Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union. The obvious doubt we have in 
_ respect of the genuineness of this note springs from our experiences with this 
Kind of Soviet initiative in the past. If the Soviet Union are sincere in their 
desire to ease international tension in this way we have got a very good 
security system in effect at the present time—at least in theory—in the United 
j Nations. As I have said the disarmament commission of the United Nations 
| is likely to meet within the next few days and the Soviet can discuss these 
| Matters in the light of their new views—if they are new views—at that agency. 
| So, I think we have some cause at least to be skeptical about the value of 
_ this Soviet initiative. But that is no reason why we could not examine it. 
| Mr. Stick: To get back to the question about the McMahon Act. As I 
understand it, this agreement was a gentleman’s agreement between Mr, 
| Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt and was never ratified by the government. If it 
was a formal treaty in the United States it would have had to have been ratified 
y the United States Senate. I think that that is correct. If that is so, the 
- McMahon Act is in compliance with the legal position of the United States 
_ government and they were within their rights in so doing. 
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Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is quite true. The McMahon Act is legislation oh 
Congress. This agreement certainly was valuable, but it was an agreement 
between the heads of two governments and not, of course, submitted to legisla- 
tures. It would have been quite impossible to do that in time of war. " 


Mr. Stick: The United States government were perfectly within their 
rights in bringing in the McMahon Act even if it superceded this agreement? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. They were perfectly within their rights in 
doing that. 


: 
Mr. COLDWELL: Did the United States government notify the other party ‘ 
to this agreement that the McMahon Act was setting it aside? a 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: There was discussion at the time of the affect of he — 
McMahon Act on this arrangement for cooperation. I am sure that this was 4 
discussed at the Combined Policy Committee. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 4 


Mr. BaLcer: If we are through with the atomic question, I would like to — ie ; 
go back to the Indo-China matter. I would like to ask Mr. Pearson in the © 
case of Indo-China matters being brought to the United Nations if the United — | 
Nations decide on joint action something similar to the Korean affair, can 
the Canadian delegation to the United Nations pledge Canada to this = 
action without decision of the Canadian parliament? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The Canadian delegation to the United Nations can, | 
if it has authority from the Canadian government, accept any resolution an 
passed by the United Nations General Assembly. But, that resolution is only 
a resolution and has no binding constitutional or legal affect on any govern=~ 
ment, and, therefore, the resolution would not bind Canada to any particular =| 
action of any kind. It would be a statement of Canadian policy, action a 


ing its implementation would depend on the nature of the resolution. If it 
were one which recommended action of a kind which would require sub= 
mission to parliament, that course would be taken. 
Mr. COLDWELL: Would you interpret those last few words, ‘‘action which 
would require consent of parliament”? y a 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I would suggest that we would follow the example of } 
the Korean resolution when we accepted a resolution at the United Nations, 
but took action after parliamentary approval of the policy laid down. 4s 
Mr. BALcER: Did we send our destroyers prior to the decision of parlian 
ment? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have not all the facts of the situation before oll | 
IT think that it was in the summer when parliament was not sitting and ite: 
may be that destroyers were sent to Korean waters but not to engage in ! 


ae 


s | 
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war-like enterprise. It is also true that as soon as government policy in 
respect of Korea was decided it was submitted to parliament for consideration 
and received approval. a 


Mr. Stick: That was at the special session when we were called back | 
at that time. 


lead to Mr. Fleming, and I am offering it now to Mr. Coldwell. If there ¢ “e 
any new subjects he would like to bring in he may do so now in order that 

every party will have an opportunity to bring any new matters to the atte iS, . 
tion of the minister. 
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| °Mr. Jurras: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, you should stick too close to 
lis rule. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: No, but if we are finished with the present question and 
_ entering upon something new, I think it is the only fair procedure, 

— -Mr. CoLpweELL: I thought I had introduced a new subject when I intro- 
~ duced disarmament. 


a Mr. JutTRAS: I was on a point which I did not raise yesterday. 

he _ The CuHairman: If we will follow this procedure it will give everyone an 
opportunity to split the subjects and will give everyone an opportunity to bring 
in new matters. 

. Mr. JutRAs: The procedure you established yesterday was that you per- 
_mitted questions from the Conservative, Social Credit, C.C.F. and then the 
Liberal government. The point I am bring out now is that proportionately it 
is not quite fair to the government members on that basis. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am endeavouring to give a chance to everybody. 


Mr. COLDWELL: You can consider, Mr. Chairman, that I asked the question 
I intended to ask on the disarmament procedure. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there anyone on the government side who wants to 
bring some matter in? 


Mr. JAMES: Are we'still discussing Indo-China? 


‘The CHaiRMAN: Yes. I just asked the members if there were any more 
| questions on the subject which they want to put to Mr. Pearson, or if we are 
leaving that subject. 


| _Mr. Green: I want to ask Mr. Pearson one further question. I think he 

Said that the effects of the McMahon Act were considered by this special 
| committee of which Mr. Howe is a member. That seems to conflict with the 
| Statement made the other day by the Honourable Mr. Attlee in the United 
Kingdom who said he had no opportunity whatever to protest against this 
| whatever—the provision for the exchange of information—which was contained 
\in the original agreement between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt. 


| _ Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not recall, I may be wrong—that Mr. Attlee put 
it exactly that way. 

| Mr. Crouu: Mr. Attlee was alleged to have said that subsequently he 
“Spoke to Senator McMahon after the Act was passed and Senator McMahon 


| Said he did not know anything at all about the agreement or he would not have 
Introduced the bill. 


ee Mr. GREEN: Was that what happened? 


_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot say what Mr. Attlee knew or did not know. 
‘Concerning Mr. Croll’s observation, I do not think it should be attributed 
ito Mr. Attlee. It was Sir Winston Churchill who said that Senator McMahon 
|told him that. 

Mr. CROLL: Yes, I am sorry. 


; 8% Hon. Mr. Pearson: All I am trying to say is that a committee dealing with 
the exchange of atomic information between the three governments meeting 
‘in Washington would obviously know all about the McMahon Act which wags 
‘public—discussion of which took place in congress and were quite public— 
‘and they would naturally have all this information and could consider the 
‘effect of that Act on their own deliberations. That is all I have attempted to 
say, I am quite sure that the United Kingdom government was just as aware 
of the effect of the McMahon Act on this situation as we are, and probably. 
te aware. I cannot go beyond that, because I do not know to what extent 
Mr. Attlee was kept informed of developments and documents and discussions 
orior to his accession as prime minister in 1946. 
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Mr. GREEN: Is Canada making any representations now which would lead 
to the widening of the exchange of information on the atomic question? . 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We have already stated more than once in Washington, © 
and it has been stated publicly, that we would welcome the widest possible — 
exchange of information between the governments on this subject, but this is 
a matter for United States legislative action. Within the last few months © 
the president of the United States has himself indicated he hoped the situation — 
could be made a little more liberal in this respect; and indeed at the last 
meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Paris last December we talked about 
this matter. There has been some easing of the situation in regard to the” 
effect of atomic weapons—that is not bombs, but tactical weapons—and there 
has been a greater exchange between the military representatives of the 
countries concerned than has previously been the case. But any further 
widening in this field will have to be done by some alteration of the legislative 
situation in the United States. I know that matter is under consideration 
because it has been stated so by the president, but what congress will do, I do 
not know. S 

Mr. CoLDWELL: What observers did we have, if any, when the recent 
hydrogen explosions were undertaken in the Pacific? y 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I am not aware we had any observers at all. I do. 
not think we had any observers. ‘ 


Mr. CoLpWELL: Were we invited to send observers? a 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not think we were but I would like to check on 
that, and also I will check whether we have had any observers at any of 
these experiments. q 

Mr. Stick: We did have observers in Australia? : 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, we had observers in Australia. a 

Mr. Stick: That was the United Kingdom party? “ 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. It might not have been possible under the 
McMahon Act for the United States government to invite observers, but > 
will check on that. gl 


3] 


Mr. Stick: The paper said there were British planes there. a 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That report referred to a British plane which was flying 
a considerable distance from the explosion making scientific observations in the 
upper air on the effect of the explosion. z | 


ay 
Mr. McMituan: I would like to come to our own continent and inquire 
about conditions in Guatemala? . Zz, 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: They are not very happy from the point of view of. 
communist infiltration into a western hemisphere country because a govern=_ 
ment is in control in Guatemala which is working very closely with communist | 
elements in that country. I am not prepared to say that it is a communist 
government dominated by Moscow, because I do not know. I do know, how-| 
ever—and you are aware of this also, I am sure—that the economic condition 
down there have been such as to make easier movements for social reform 
than would have been the case in a stable prosperous society, and that the 
reform movement in its earlier stages a few years ago seemed to have been. 
a legitimate one directed towards improvement of conditions. As is so often 
the case, communist elements moved in and attempted to take over. To what, 


extent they have been successful in doing that, I do not know. The attitude | 


4 


of the Guatemalan government is well known from its representatives, at) 
the United Nations and from the newspaper reports from Guatemala itself 


it 
4 


Of course, we also get information through diplomatic channels from ow 
friends because we do not have a representative there of our own. . 
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bil ii Mr. McMILLAN: Well, Canada was represented at the meeting in South 
iia 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No, we were not represented at the South American 
ery etine. 


a Mr. Stick: We did not even have an observer there? 
a 

fed 

fay 

0: 


_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, but we were given full reports as to what went 
on there. 

- _ Mr. Cotpwetit: What about the E.D.C.? Is there anything you can tell 
/us about the situation which has developed in the last week or so? What are 
| the prospects? 

-__ Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would be very rash indeed if I attempted to prophesy 
‘what is going to happen to the E.D.C. in Paris. As you know, it has been 
| ratified now in several countries: Holland; Belgium, I think: in the republic 
of Germany—West Germany—which, I think, has concluded the formal stage 
| of the ratification although I am not certain about this. It is now being sub- 
‘mitted to the legislature in Rome. Progress is being made, but the situation 
‘in France is just the same as it was a ‘week or two ago. I have no idea 
whether E.D.C. will be ratified by the French legislature or not, and I would 
| not like to express any opinion on that. 


Mr. COLDWELL: What is the alternative if it is not ratified? 


_ Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, I am sure you are just as capable of answering 
that. question as I am. I wish I could ask a few questions around here! 


ie The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen, on any matters 
that. you want to submit to the Minister? 


; Mr. GREEN: I would like the minister to give us some enlightenment on 
the suggestion which was made by the Prime Minister in Bonn some weeks 
ago. I have a copy of the speech here. He said: 

Be Perhaps the time has now come to consider whether some of the 
_ steps towards.closer integration, which we must take if our concept of 
j civilization is not to perish, should be taken within the larger framework 
of the North Atlantic community. 


_ The CHarrMAN: Would you speak a little more slowly and in a louder 
|voice, because the stenographer has a hard time hearing you? Would you 
start over again, so that the stenographer can take it? I have no recording 
Machine today. It is quite hard, you know, for the gentleman to take it. 
Mr. GREEN: The first paragraph which I read is: 
Perhaps the time has now come to consider whether some of the 
steps towards closer integration, which we must take if our concept of 
IF’ civilization is not to perish, should be taken within the larger framework 
it of the North Atlantic community. 


‘Then, going into that in further detail, the Prime Minister had this to say: 

° More particularly, many of us believe the peoples living about the 
% great basin of the Atlantic Ocean might well seek the solution to their 
|. problems of economic betterment, political stability and self-defence in 
| this closed integration of their national resources and of their machinery 
and government. 


a Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is a typographical error. Where it says “machin- 
ery and government” it should be “‘machinery of government”. 

Mr. Green: “Machinery of government”. Both of those suggestions would 
appear to me to come to this: first of all a closer integration of national 
resources, and, secondly, closer integration of the machinery of government. 
Just what does the Canadian government have in mind in that regard, or was 
lis just a general statement, behind which there was not any concrete plan? 
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Hon. Mr. PEarRson: There was not any concrete plan in the Prime Minister’ 
mind when he made that statement at the dinner given to him by the Germa 
government. What he had in mind was that in the circumstances of today— 
and we know what they are—closer and closer cooperation, in both the 
economic and the political sphere, is increasingly important. If that is so in 
general way it is especially true of the nations around the Atlantic basin. 
Therefore the Prime Minister’s statement was really a plea for building up the 
Atlantic community through NATO in association with the German Republic. — 


Mr. GREEN: Has the Canadian government any views as to the actual steps 
that should be taken to bring about this closer integration of national resources 
and closer integration of the machinery of government, which seems to go 
very far? F 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It may seem to go very far. I am sure the Prime 
Minister did not have anything more in mind—I have talked to him about thi 
—than what I have said. Closer integration of the machinery of government | 
should be related, of course, to the machinery of Atlantic cooperation which\ 
we now have, which is the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, through its 
council and its subsidiary agencies. It has been our policy to use those as 
much and as effectively as possible and make them better instruments for 
international cooperation, and there has been success achieved in that regard 
in the military field. There has not been so much success in the non- -military 
field, which is a much more difficult problem and which in recent years has been — 
subordinated to the necessities of military defence. The Prime Minister was 
really making a plea, and that plea has often been echoed in the House of 
Commons, to do more to implement Article II. That is all he had in mind, 
Mr. Green. oe, 


Mr. GREEN: The Canadian government has in mind no actual steps whic a 
might be taken to bring about this result? a 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No specific steps at the present time. We feel that 4 


emphasizing, and we will ae ane it at the next icone! the meeting two 
weeks from tomorrow, is that the council should be used more for purposes ons | 
economic and political consultation. We will then know, each of us, what the © 
other is proposing to do and try to act together. I think we have made some : 
progress in that regard. The permanent council of the North Atlantic Trea 
Organization is meeting this week to discuss the Soviet proposal in regard 
the security arrangements. The fact that it is meeting as a council and di 
cussing this is of value, it will make it easier for the governments to work 


together . 


on economic Ar POM 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: There’is, but we have learned from experience 
the last few years that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, as a vehic 
for economic cooperation, is both too large and too small. Although 
exchange views there in regard to economic matters, as an agency for cooper. 
tion it is not the most effective. For instance, from the Canadian point of view, 
there are countries outside the North Atlantic Treaty Organization which a 
more important in relation to economic cooperation than some of those insid 
It would be quite unrealistic and unwise on our part to try to work out speci 
arrangements inside this NATO group for some kind of economic arrangemel 
which would keep outside countries of the Commonwealth, for instance. Th 
is also, from the European point of view, the handicap that the North Atlan 
Treaty Organization is too small, because certain countries of the O.E.E.C 
not belong to NATO. They are working out in Europe through the European 
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‘ ayments Union and O.E.E.C. ways of removing obstacles in the way of pay- 
ents for trade, which are more effective than if this were done through 
ATO. So it has not proven to be a very effective organization for developing 
economic machinery. Then we have GATT. GATT includes all the countries in 
Bit world that want to come in. That is where we best work out or should work 
ut our international trade arrangements. So, while NATO is useful for 
r exchanges of views on economic matters, it is not in its present state very 
i effective for building up economic machinery. 
ha Mr. GREEN: Is it ever going to be? 


% Hon. Mr. Pearson: In its present form, it would probably never be as 
effective as the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, or as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. We would be unwise, I think, in 
NATO if we tried to set up a separate piece of international economic machinery 
when we have at least two that are pretty effective for the purpose, quite 
fi apart from our trade arrangements within the Commonwealth. We would be 
making a mistake, I think, if we tried to overlap existing arrangements and 
added to the multiplicity of organizations which we already have in this field. 
Mr. BALcEerR: I wonder if Mr. Pearson could tell us whether the Israel- 
Iraq question will be brought up at the next meeting? 


5. Hon. Mr. PEarRson: It will be brought before the U.N. Security Council 
within the next few days—in fact, it is before the Security Council now. 
There has been a new incident which has resulted in certain Arab states bring- 
tae this question again to the Security Council. It is continuously before the 
Security Council, and there has not been, to my knowledge, a single assembly 
‘where the question of Israel or J erusalem has not appeared in some way, shape 
or form, I suspect there will be problems on this subject brought before the 
next assembly as well. 


Mr. BALCcER: What is Canada’s position? Do you care to comment on that? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We take our position in regard to individual issues that 
are brought before the assembly, and it is difficult for me to comment on our 
policy until I know how the question appears on the agenda of the assembly. 
Our policy in the past is pretty well known. We have been particularly anxious 
to work out some arrangement which will guarantee the security and freedom 
of the holy places in Jerusalem, for instance. That is one of our most immediate 
concerns. But I am not sure how the problem will appear on the assembly 
agenda and therefore I am not quite sure what our attitude will be to it. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Nesbitt. 


_ Mr. Nespitt: I wonder if Mr. Pearson would care to tell us if there is any 
increase contemplated in the amount of money to be allotted under the Colombo 
Plan in the near future? 


ia Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think the appropriation this year is already before 
parliament and it is in the same amount as last year, namely, $25,400,000; and 
there was a $5 million vote in the supplementary estimates for Pakistan. I do 
not know of any proposal to increase it in the supplementary estimates this year 
which will be coming down later. 

_ Mr. NEspitt: Would the minister care to comment on whether or not he 
I inks the amount ought to be increased? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am not going to say it should be increased when 
the government has decided .that the amount will be $25 million this year. 
Whether this should be increased in the future will depend a great deal upon 
ronditions as they develop. I believe in the effectiveness of the Colombo Plan 
and the work accomplished and I would hate to see anything interfere with 
that development. We will have contributed at the end of this year $100 
million more or less. Our experience has been that in the earlier years of the 
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Plan if we had appropriated more than we did, we would not have been able 
to spend it effectively. But whether that is the situation at the present time, I 
am not prepared to say. 
Mr. Stick: Have we had any requests for a larger amount? 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: There has been no general request. We are now working 
on a five-year Colombo Plan and we all agreed to contribute a certain amount 
to that five-year plan. The plan will be completed in a year or so and then 
there will be a re-examination of the whole question of the future of the 
Colombo Plan. It must be remembered that the original Colombo Plan visualize dq : 
United States participation too. ; 
Mr. CROLL: You say there has been no request. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it on the same question? Mr. Nesbitt has the floor. . y 
Mr. NESBITT: Would the minister not agree that there are certain—apart _ 
from the purely physical development of the training scheme in the Colombo 
Plan where people come here from Pakistan and so on to receive technical — 
training—that in addition to the technical training which they will take back — 
with them—inasmuch as these people are probably in an influential position ; 
when they return—that there are certain or considerable intangible advantages 
of having them come over here, inasmuch as they can interpret our way of 
life when they return to their own country? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would agree entirely with you, and that is wht rT 
welcome the fact that next year we may be devoting a greater proportion of — 
our contribution to that kind of technical exchange rather than to capital 
assistance. Bw 
In the earlier votes a certain amount was put aside for technical assistanga || 
of that kind, and we were allowed only a few hundred thousand dollars. But 
now it is all lumped into the $25 million and we can use as much of it as 
needed. It is of great. value. One of the difficulties has been that while it 
not so hard for us to get people from those other countries to come here f 
- technical training, they in turn are very anxious that we should send exper 
to them to help train them on the spot. It has been hard to get quali 
experts from Canada who are available for that purpose because the kind of 
men they need are scientific, technical, and engineering experts who in recent © 
years have been very busy in Canada. While we have already sent a good ' 
many, we would like to be able, to send more. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Might I be permitted to make an observation? I was — 
told when I was over there that no matter how much they liked to send their 
people to study in Canada under the Colombo Plan, they figured it would be 
more economical to have our professors go over there where they could educate 
50 or 100 people, and that it would cost a tremendous sum to send as man 
people to Canada to receive tuition here. That is one of the reasons why | 
minister suggested that they wanted more technical men sent over there rather . 
than that they should send their people over here. 
Mr. NESBITT: There is a certain intangible value in having their people 
come over here inasmuch as they see a new way of life which they might heat vi 
about at home but which is often misrepresented to them. 
The CHAIRMAN: Having regard to the question of money, they figure they 
can do a lot more with the amount of money available by having our professors 
go over there. g 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Some of our people who go out there derive great 
value by their contact with civilizations which are older than ours altho 
perhaps not so materially developed. At the present time we have been as. 
—and I merely mention this by way of illustration—to find someone to go out 
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|. and help write a constitution for Pakistan. There is also on his way to Pakistan 
_ at the present time, a distinguished Canadian economist who is going to parti- 
" cipate in an economic survey of Pakistan. I think that is all to the good. 

é Mr. COLDWELL: What about the other plan, the technical aid plan? Do you 
i: know if the nations which were members of this plan are meeting their 
_ commitments or “coming through”? 

N Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Our information is that that is so. 

te Mr. COLDWELL: We increased our commitments? 


| Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, we increased our commitments on the condition 
‘that the other nations would, and they have. I think that is true. And we 
will be providing an extra amount. 

__. Mr. MacnavGHToN: What about Russia? 


Hon, Mr. PEARSON: Russia has agreed to contribute this year to the 
_ Technical Assistance Program for the first time. There was difficulty in regard 
to the form of their contribution and certain conditions which they attached 
_ to it, which were unacceptable. But a representative of the United Nations 
went to Moscow and those difficulties have been ironed out. I learned in the 
last few days that the money will now be available in a form which the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program can accept. 


Mr. CROLL: That was Dr. Keenleyside? 
Hon. Mr. PEarson: It was Dr. Keenleyside who went to Moscow, yes. 


; Mr. CROLL: Is the minister aware that his department and the govern- 
ment generally has over-sold people on the Colombo Plan to the point where 
_ there is a general feeling in all walks of life that we are not doing as much 
as we could and should do. That feeling is not confined to any one particular 
‘party or group, and I find it to be the most general feeling that I meet with 
amongst people as a whole. Are we in a position now to say: “That is all 
they can absorb?” Is it not true that they can now make use of more than 
the $25 million we originally intended to give them, and which was to be given 
them annually? 


Hon. Mr. PEaRson: I am not aware that our department has ever been 
able to over-sell the Canadian people on anything because we have no 
resources for that purpose. Our information budget is only a few hundred 
dollars a year. : 


Mr. CROLL: Well, I think you are doing a good job on it. 


Hon. Mr. PEarRson: But so far as the other part of your question is 
concerned, I think that at the early stages of the plan it would have been 
_ undesirable to attempt to do more than we did. Therefore larger appropriations 
would not have been of much use. I am not prepared to say that that is the 
case now. We have received advice from experts in this field that a great 
deal of money from other quarters—and I am not talking about the Colombo 
Plan—that a lot of money has been wasted and that we should be pretty 
careful to make sure that before Canadian money is spent and Canadian 
resources are used that we are directing them to a constructive and practical 
purpose. That is why the Colombo Plan has been, I think, singularly effective, 
“because every project is worked out directly between the Canadian govern- 
“ment and the government affected by the project, and we do not take part in it 
‘until we are satisfied that it is a constructive and feasible scheme. To send 
25 million, 50 million or 75 millions out to some country and put it at their 
disposal and tell them to use it for assistance, would not necessarily be very 
helpful to them. 

Mr. COLDWELL: We have been very fortunate in the administration. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, we have been very fortunate in the administration. 
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Mr. MacpouGAa.u: Is it not true, in the early stages of the formulation of 

the Colombo Plan, that they could not at that time use the full amount? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: They could not have absorbed it effectively. There is 
another side of the question, and I hope I will not be misunderstood in bringing — 
it up, but in justice to ourselves—and we are sometimes reproached for not — 
doing enough in this field in relation to what we do in our own defence—it — 
must be rememebered that these nations undeveloped industrially and economi- 
cally as they are, and with the low standard of living they do not enjoy, have — 
to spend between 50 and 70 per cent of their existing budget on defence. Think — 
what they could do for their own improvement if the situation out there made 
it possible for them to cut their own defence expenditures in half. 
Mr. CoLDWELL: During the sittings of this committee will Mr. Cavell be 
‘back in Canada to give us the kind of survey he did a few years ago? It would ~ 
be very useful? : : 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I believe he will be back. 
The CHAIRMAN: The committee will arrange the time later as soon as we 
have finished with the minister. I will ask the committee what they would. t 
like to have as the second order of business and we can later on establish it. | 
Mr. Lussy: Is India doing anything in connection with its population 
problem? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is increasing its population very rapidly. | 

Mr. Luspy: Do you think there can be any permanent improvement in 
India unless they do limit their population? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would not want to answer that question. 

Mr. PEARKES: In connection with the Colombo Plan— 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I can refer you to some experts in the field of demoail 
graphy, but I have no view to express on the subject. | 


Ceylon and who returned before his expected term of work was completed 
owing to the failure of the scheme which he was out on? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know that. We will find out. We did send am 
plant pathologist out there. a 
Mr. PEaRKES: Dr. Newton left. I do not know what he went out for, but y 


a success. . 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: There has been more than one occasion when on 
we have sent out have had to come back, some of them because of health. be 

Mr. MacKENzIE: Have you any comment on the fact that we send a lot of © 
money to Colombo and there is a lot of controversy about trade with China, and 
still Colombo gave China the option on all the surplus rubber they had for soiq 
this year? ) 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We may not agree on the policy, but I doubt if » we 
should allow that to prevent us helping the Ceylon government by the kind | 
of assistance we have been giving them in fisheries and agricultural matters. 
It is true that they have been trading with communist China in materials 
which we consider strategic. It is also true if their trade collapses—and they 
depend on two or three staples for their very existence and rubber is one vey: 
them—there would be further economic depression. That in turn would lead 
to social unrest and that might result in a very great strengthening of the 
communist movement in Ceylon, already there are more communist member 
of the Ceylon Parliament in proportion, I think, than in any legislature ine 
the world. The net result might be that Ceylon would likely go ona 
itself, and the Chinese government would get all the goods. 1 


Mr. CoLDWELL: Is that not generally true? 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is the argument they put forward. 


_ Mr. Green: How much is Russia contributing towards technical assistance 
i this year? 
Pi Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think $1 million. 


Ps 


Mr. GREEN: What were the conditions that Mr. Keenleyside was able to 
_ get removed? 

7 Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is hard for me to keep these details in my mind, 
_ but the Russians did attach conditions in regard to the use of their funds; 
_ that they would not be used for any project which was controlled by any 
United Nations agency of which they were not a member. I am thinking of 
the Food and Agricultural Organization and I.L.O. and things like that. If 
they did not belong to a specialized agency they would not allow their money 
to be used for any object in which that agency participated. They also 
attached, I think, some-exchange restrictions. 

Mr. GREEN: Those restrictions have been removed? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: The United Nations said that they would not accept 
_the money under those conditions. 


i, Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Was not one of the conditions that the money had to 
_be used within the iron curtain? ; 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: One condition might have been that some of the money 
had to be spent within the iron curtain. 

Mr. McMituan: Has Russia joined the World Health Organization? 
5 Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. 
iy The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? We have the minister 


_with us today and at the next meeting we will have to go into other business. 
Are you satisfied. 


im | Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I express the thanks of the committee to the minister. 
a understand that he has already volunteered, at a later date, if the committee 
feel it is necessary to call him back, to appear again. At the present moment 
it will be the only appearance of the minister, if it is agreeable to members. 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I shall be glad to come back any time next week. 
‘After that I shall be out of the country for a few weeks. 

_ The CuarrRMAN: Please, gentlemen, the meeting is not over. We have 
‘Concluded one order of business, but I would like to call to the attention of 
‘members the fact that at the next meeting we will be stepping into something 
new. I would like to have the committee decide whether we should go into 
the estimates of the department or whether we should first take the depart- 
Mental report of External Affairs. I understand that the deputy minister 
will be available with a statement, and perhaps we could start with that 
‘statement as the next order of business since we would not have time before 
the Easter recess to do much in the way of considering estimates. Perhaps 
we had better start with the departmental report. 


Agreed. 


_ The CuHatrrmMan: We will get the report which will be circulated within 
a day or two; and if we are to proceed in an orderly fashion, after we have 
finished asking questions of the deputy minister on the brief which he might 
read to us when he comes, we will consider the report chapter by chapter 
rather than go over the whole report at one time. 


i Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, April 13, 1954. 
(3) 


; ; The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.30 o’clock this day. 
# Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


4 Members presents Aitken (Miss), and Messrs. Boisvert, Cannon, Coldwell, 
- Crestohl, Decore, Fleming, Garland, Henry, James, Jutras, Knowles, Lusby, 
4 “MacDougall, MacInnis, Picard, Richard (Ottawa East), and Starr. (18) 


i In attendance: Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs; Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under- -Secretary of State; Mr. R. M. Mac- 
¢ donnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of State, Special Assistant: and J. E. de 
"Lotbiniére, Esq. 

| The Secretary of State for External Affairs being present, answered ques- 
_ tions on the present world situation, in particular on: 


} 


. North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 

European Defence Community. 

. Shipping of strategic goods to communistic countries. 
. St. Lawrence Waterway. 

Pan-American Union. 

Inspection and control of atomic development. 


Or P wd 


| In the course of his examination, Mr. Pearson placed on the record the 
it government proposed views on the revision of the U.N. Charter in accordance 

with Article 109 thereof and the composition of the Canadian delegation to the 
‘pending Geneva Conference. 


' The Minister was further examined on Indo-China. 


| The Chairman expressed the good wishes of the members of the Com- 
| mittee to the Secretary of State for External Affairs and other’ delete on 
their departure for the Geneva Conference. 


| After discussion, it was agreed to defer the examination of the Acting 
| Under-Secretary of State, Mr. R. A. MacKay, until the first meeting of the 
Committee to be held after the Easter Recess. 


: 

fi 

tk At 4.45 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
: 


a ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
. Clerk of the Committee. 
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q TUESDAY, April 13, 1954. 


3 The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us again today the minister, the 
"Secretary of State for External Affairs, who has volunteered to come because 
| some members who had special questions to ask him were not here at the last 
pecctine. The minister has an engagement this afternoon, but has consented 
o give us half an hour so that these questions may be asked by, I think, 
Mr. Fleming. 

d Mr. FLEMING: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly appreciate the 
| trouble that the minister has gone to in order to be available to meet the 
' committee this afternoon. May I ask the minister, in the first place, Mr. 
| Chairman, if he has anything to say in general about a possible improvement 
| in the world outlook. I realize that it is hard to be dogmatic about this; but 
| ean he make any comment in general on the world situation as compared wih 
that situation the last time he made comment on it to the committee a year ago? 
i Hon. Mr. Pearson: Mr. Chairman, that is not an easy question, as Mr. 
Fleming has himself indicated. All I think that I can say is that there has 
| been—and I gave this as my opinion a year ago also—some easing of inter- 
national tension since I appeared before the committee last year. I am think- 
ing more particularly about Europe. I think that easing—if it has occurred 
and I think it has—is due—to repeat what I have already said outside this 
-committee—primarily to the growing strength and unity of the NATO coalition 
and to a change of tactics in the Soviet Union which I do not know may reflect 
a change of situation there. But, that combination of growing strength and 
| unity on our part and changed tactics—and they may be nothing more than 
| tactics—on the other side has produced in most people’s mind an easing of 
'tension. Against that improvement is the fact that there are still very grave 
| dangers in the Far East, although there has been an end of the fighting in 
Korea which has also served to ease the tension. There is also the fact that 
| we now know that if the situation should deteriorate to the point where there 
is war, that war will be even far more horrible than it would have been even 
a year ago. 

__-Mr. Conpwetu: Is not that an assurance against it? 

_. Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is often suggested that the fact that war would now 
be almost inconceivably destructive is in itself reassuring because neither side 
would wish to begin a war which would result almost immediately in the 
destruction of both sides, and that you might, therefore, achieve an uneasy 
balance of peace based on that factor. There maybe something in that. But, 
as I said in the House, I cannot get any great comfort out of the fact that our 
foundation for peace—is merely the fact that the other fellow can destroy you 
and you can destroy him and that there is a self denying ordinance in effect 
\that you would not want to destroy each other. That comforting factor, if it is 
‘such, is also influenced by the fact that if war occurs it may well be not from 
: any calculated act of aggression but from a miscalculation . However I repeat 
\that in my opinion there has been during the last year some easing of tension. 
‘Certainly there has been an armistice achieved in Korea that has stopped the 
fighting there. But, nevertheless, the underlying factors which makes for 


danger and trouble still remain. 
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Mr. FLEMING: The minister has referred to the growing strength of NATO. 
I wonder if the minister would state the extent of our commitments now and 
the degree to which we have already complied with our commitments and 
the remaining extent of commitments yet to be fulfilled. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, whether I can be certain 
of the accuracy of every statement I may make in this matter. But, subject — 
to correction if I find that I may be out in some of my details, I would say — 
that we have already—and by we I mean the Canadian government—dis- i 
charged the commitments that we have undertaken in NATO. Those commit-— ey 
ments provide for a brigade group on the ground which is now stationed in 
Europe. Also our commitment for 12 squadrons of jet fighters has been ~ 
fulfilled. Those are in Europe. That commitment was discharged at the end — 
of 1953 ahead of the schedule laid down in NATO planning. A headquarters : 
for those 12 squadrons has been set up in Metz. In the navy we are committed — 
to 42 ships for the NATO command for the defence of coastal waters, and during * 
1953-54, the current year, that commitment will be discharged in full. I under-_ 
stand that those are the only NATO military commitments we have now. i 
Of course those plans are reviewed every year and they will be reviewed 
this year. But, we have so far discharged our commitments with the possible — \ 
exception that I am not sure whether all our ships for NATO have already 
been earmarked or will be by the end of this year. : 

Mr. FLEMING: When the minister says that these commitments have been 
discharged does he mean those forces have been supplied with the requisite a 
equipment and there remains now the obligation to maintain them? 4 

Hon. Mr. PearRsOoN: Yes. Those forces are now operational. Of course, — 
we have other commitments in NATO which are not exclusively Canadian. — 
We make a contribution to infrastructure, the building of airfields, communica- 
tion facilities and common facilities of that kind. Our commitment there takes | 
the form of a share of the cost, and we have provided our share each year. 
We have also agreed on a certain amount for mutual aid, and we have fulfilled — 
that agreement. Those commitments are reviewed each year and they do not 
extend beyond the single years’ planning. _ 

Mr. FLEMING: Can it be said that apart from whatever balance remains of 
the 42 naval ships, Canada has discharged all its commitments to NATO, 4 
apart from the maintenance of existing contributions of men and equipment? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is true, Mr. Chairman, and I am not even sure 
that the exception of the ships applies. We will find that out. . 

Mr. Fueminc: Is it proper to ask the minister for further detail | 


the nature of those ships? g 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I can get that detail, I. think. I do not have it | 

We can secure that information. | 
Mr. FLemiInc: I move on now to the part that Germany holds in the 
importance that the government attaches to current factors that are influencing © 
the course of our external relations. I realize it is not altogether fair tae | 
compare Asia with Europe in terms of one of them being the more vital ait | 
area of political or diplomatic conflict, but I would like to ask the minister 
for a statement as to the position that Germany holds in the views of the | 
Canadian government in relation to vital areas of political and diplomatic } 
conflict in the world today? . 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, Mr. Chairman, in a word—and of course one 
always runs the risk of over-simplification in these matters when one gives a 
opinion in a few words on such an important subject—but in a word w 
consider—that the position of Germany in regard to security of western Eur 
is of first importance and that the threat to peace is just as great or remai 
as great in western Europe as in any other area of the world not excluding Asia, 
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_ and that in that threat to peace once again Germany’s position is all important. 
_ The history of the last 50 years, if nothing else, shows that. In meeting this 
_ danger we have taken the position with other NATO countries that it is of 
great importance to associate a democratic Germany with the western powers— 
not only with western European powers but with the Atlantic powers—to 
associate Germany in some form with a collective security system. This has 
_ been repeated more than once. While we do, I hope, understand and sympa- 
_ thize with the fears of countries nearer Germany which more than once in 
recent years have been exposed to German aggression and German invasion— 
_ one cannot forget that—while we must appreciate and understand their posi- 
_ tion, that does not alter our view that the best way to minimize that danger 
_ would be to associate Germany in some form with the western European and 
| Atlantic collective system. We feel that if that can be done the position of 
_ Germany in such a system would not be a dominating one. It may well be 
| dominating in the western European system but it would not be in a collective 
_ system of which the United States and the United Kingdom are also members. 
_ Therefore, we hope that the European defence community will soon ‘be in 
_ existence because the European Defence Community is to be associated with 
NATO. Now, if there was any alternative that seemed equally satisfactory 
from the point of view of preserving the peace and security of western Europe, 
| we would certainly be glad to accept that alternative, but my own view is 
| that there is at the moment no alternative for that purpose which is practicable 
or satisfactory. As Mr. Eden said in the House of Commons the other day— 
and I think these words are both wise and succinct— “If Germany is to be 
neutralized, who is going to keep her neutral? If Germany is to be disarmed, 
| who is going to keep her disarmed?” If you do not feel that this can be done, 
and it certainly was not done in the 1920’s, then the alternative course of limited 
_rearmament as part of a broader security system—not national rearmament, 
but international rearmament—seems the best way of dealing with the problem. 
It is not a perfect way. It has its dangers and no one can be unaware of those 
dangers who knows anything about German history in the last 50 years. We 
have to keep these dangers in mind, but we cannot see any better alternative. 
Mr. COLDWELL: You make a distinction between national and international? 

_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do indeed, a vital part of the European Defence 
i Community is the fact that it provides for not a national German army, but a 

German contribution to an international European. army. 
it Mr. MacInnis: Would not her contribution to an international European 
army have a tendency to keep Germany from thinking in terms of German 
_ nationalism? 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is what we hope. 
Mr. MacInnis: I think I have put that clearly. 


i Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is what we hope. There would be no German 
'General staff. There would be no German headquarters in the European 
Defence Community and it is to be hoped that the European defence system 
‘would provide an outlet for the natural German feeling that they must 
somehow share in the defence of their own country. 


_ Mr. FLEeminc: I suppose we all have in mind the events of recent days 
as bearing on this next question as to whether there is any real hope that the 
‘French national assembly will ratify the E.D.C. with the proposed measure 
of German rearmament on this international basis. Is the minister in a 
Position to make any comment on that? 

__ Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, I really am not. I believe I said last week that I 
did not feel, on the basis of the advice and information which I received, 
|that I was in a position to calculate the chances of an early ratification of 
ime E.D.C. in Paris. 


All 


| 


% 
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Mr. Fueminc: Are the other countries, our own included, thinking of 
any time limit—on the necessary ratification? We have had ratification b 
some of the countries and in the case of one or two countries we have hac 
ratification by one of the houses of their parliament although not by both. 
The minister has referred to the possibility of considering alternatives if 
the hope of ratification should be dashed. When is it expected this matter 
may come to an issue and what plans if any will be made to have the 
countries concerned meet with a view to considering that situation should 
it arise? ; . a 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is felt that the question of completing the ratification 
with E.D.C. must be decided this year either positively or negatively, but 
until we are sure that it will not be decided positively it is felt it would — 
be unwise officially to take cognizance of any alternatives. 4 

Mr. CoLDWELL: What countries have ratified already? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland, Germany—and 
think. the matter is soon to be submitted to the Italian parliament. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: To what extent is Austria participating? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Not at all. It is still under an occupation regime. 

Mr. Fueminc: Is it the intention of the Canadian government to await 
ratification by France before bringing this matter on before us? What is — 
the intention of the United States and of Britain in this respect, too? 3 


action in Paris before giving any consideration officially to alternatives. 
other words they have by no means given up the hope of ratification. _ 

Mr. Fteminc: I am thinking about ratification. You did not mention 
the United States and Britain and Canada among the ratifying countries? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, we are not concerned with the European Defence _ 
Community as such, but we are all concerned with the relationship between | 
the E.D.C., and NATO. The protocol was drawn up about a year ago which 
provides for that association. We have taken action in parliament on tl 
protocol. . 

Mr. KNow.es: But you have not deposited that ratification? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, I do not think it has been deposited. We too 
action on June 17, 1952, in the form of approval and I think it was announced © 
at that time that we would not deposit our ratification until we saw what | 
happened in the other countries. That is the position now. an 

Mr. FLEMING: The matter has remained in precisely the same position as i 
it was on June 17, 1952? | 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. FLeEmiInc: Austria was mentioned by Mr. Crestohl. Has the Canadia 
government taken any interest in the political future of Austria? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, we have. That subject came up at the United 
Nations Assembly. We took a stand there for the earliest possible restoration } 
of Austria to free status, and on occasion we said that, Austria being ont of 
the first victims of Nazi German conquest, it was unfortunate that Aus 
should still be under occupation. We have not been directly concerne 
because the discussions regarding Austria have taken place between | 
foreign ministers of the occupying powers; so we have not had to take | 
direct responsibility. The Berlin Conference showed that for the time be i 
there is no possibility of any action in regard to Austria until the U.S.S 
changes its policy. eP 
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r. FLEMING: Have you any authentic information as to the effectiveness 

_ban on the export of strategic materials to China or other communist 
ntries? — 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, because we exchange information with other 
yvernments directly concerned, particularly with Washington, London and 
- Paris, but other governments too. The direct shipment of strategic materials 
to China by those countries has been effectively stopped, but there are loop- 
holes in these matters, of course, and some goods are getting into China—even 
strategic goods. That is something about which we may worry but about 
_which we cannot do very much. However, the regulations, and their enforce- 
ment by the governments directly concerned, have been effective in stopping 
_ strategic materials. 


; Mr. FLEMING: Do you know the country of origin of the strategic materials 
hat are getting into China? 

. Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think there is some information, but I cannot say 
offhand. We know, of course, that rubber is being shipped into China by 
countries who do not accept. the United Nations resolution on this subject 
oanning the shipment of strategic goods. There are other countries that are 
not members of the United Nations and that have not felt bound by that 
Tesolution. As I mentioned the other day, they, for reasons that seemed good 
° them, have felt it necessary to ship these goods to China. 


‘4 Mr. FLEMING: What countries among the United Nations members have 
been countries of origin of strategic materials being shipped to China? 


iS Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot speak with any assurance of being absolutely 
accurate. ‘I would not want to mention any unless I felt absolutely certain, but 
we get reports, and some of the countries you probably know about. They 
are not United Nations members and they are not bound by regulations of the 
| United Nations. 

| a Mr. FLEMING: But those are outside the United Nations. I have inferred, 
_ perhaps wrongly, from your earlier answer that there may have been some 
| countries which are members of the United Nations. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know of any members of the United Nations 

that have accepted the resolution and that have not been living up to it. 
But, of course, the members of the Soviet bloc did not accept this resolution, 
-and naturally they are shipping everything they possibly can to China. But 
apart from the Soviet bloc, I do not know of any United Nations members that 


have submitted to that resolution and that are not carrying it out. 
| Mr. COLDWELL: I suppose that some countries are shipping rubber be- 
| cause they actually need rice? 


ke Hon. Mr. Prarson: Some nations say they must ship rubber in order to 
‘ t the things from China that they need, and I use rubber as an example— 


tin is another—and if they did not find a market for these surplus commodities 
their own economies would collapse. 
a Mr. FLEMING: Can you tell us anything more than you said in the House on 
an earlier oceasion in this session about plans for revision of the charter of 
he United Nations, or what revision or amendments the Canadian government 
mas under contemplation, if they have not already been advanced, to the 
int where it is ready to propose them? ee 
‘Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am glad that that matter has 
een brought up because I will be glad to put a little statement. on the record. 
octor MacKay would have done that following me, but I might as well do 
now if the committee so desires. I have a short statement on that matter 
ch will outline the position. 
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Article 109 of the charter, as you know, was as a matter of fact originally 
proposed by the Canadian delegation to the San Francisco Conference in 1945, 
and it states that the tenth session of the general assembly—that is the one © 
that meets in 1955, a year from this September—shall have on its agenda 
a proposal to call a conference to review the charter. That conference. 
will be held if a majority of the members of the Security Council are in ~ 
favor of it. So it is not by any means certain yet whether we will ever 
have such a conference. All we are committed to is putting it on the agenda — 
of the tenth session, and then a majority of the members of the Security © 
Council will have to agree to it. 

Mr.-CoLpWELL: Is that a majority without a veto? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, without a veto. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: I remember at San Francisco we got that change. 


A ease Zi 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, the Russians were very anxious to have the veto - 
applied to that and I happened to be on that little committee that worked — 
out this article of the charter. If that conference is held—and I am not — ; 
suggesting that it will not be held, but we do not know for sure—it will not © 
be convened, I should think, until 1956. The decision in respect of holding — 
it will be made in 1955 and the conference presumably will be convened — 
in 1956, that is, two years from now. Under the terms of Article 109, 
amendments to the charter adopted at the conference must be ratified by two- — 
thirds of the members of the United Nations, including all the permanent — | 
members of the Security Council. So, while the permanent Security Council 
members have no veto in relation to the holding of the conference, they have : 
a veto over any amendments which that conference might propose. 


Mr. FLEMING: That would not be a veto in the conference? a 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No. S| 
Mr. FLEMING: A veto when the matter comes back before the council? z 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is right. Article 109 of the charter, the article 
that I have just quoted, does not refer to charter revision but merely refers — 
to charter review. In my opinion, this is not a trivial difference in wording | 
but, in fact, represents an important difference in approach. The charter review — 
conference will be expected to review the charter, to consider its operations — 
during the years since San Francisco, to assess its strength and weaknesses _ 
as they have been revealed in practice, and to discuss possible improvements, | 
This conference may decide, on review, that it would be folly to try to mak 
any changes at all except, possibly, relatively unimportant ones, because thee 
attitude of the permanent members of the Security Council at the conference 
will have demonstrated whether it is worth while pushing amendments. 
Though they may not have a veto at the conference, if in fact the U.S. S.R. 
or the United Kingdom or another country objects to an amendment at the 
conference, there would not be much point in pressing it at the Security 
Council later, because it would be vetoed there. \ 2 

That does not mean, in our view, that serious study should not be devoted 
to the charter between now and 1955 to determine whether there are sufficient 
worth-while amendments to the charter which could be put forward at 
conference and would justify convening it. With this in mind, your Extern: 
Affairs Committee—last year, I think it was—recommended that it be em-_ 
powered»at this session to proceed with review of the charter with a view to 
submitting proposals to parliament concerning charter review. Some membe 
will recall that discussion. Since that time the subject has been conside 
by the general assembly through its legal committee at the session whic! 
recently concluded at New York. After a full debate, during which there wa 
very considerable opposition expressed to the very idea of amendment, especi= 
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ally by the communist delegations, the assembly passed a resolution—and this 
_ was as far as it was able to g0—instructing the secretary-general to prepare 
a summary of the practice of the United Nations organs and to undertake 
_ certain compilation and indexing work on the San Francisco documents so 
_ that the essential records would be more readily available. The basic and 
essential preliminary work will probably not be completed until next year. 
_ We sponsored this resolution—the Canadian delegation—and we spoke in 
_ favour of it. It seems to me that until we get this basic work completed by 
_ the secretariat, that is, until after the next United Nations assembly, we 
_would be unwise in this committee to spend much time or research work on it 
_ because we will have ample time later, as the conference is not to be convened 
until 1956. 


Therefore it is the view of my department that it might be better to 
_ wait until the next session of this parliament before this committee should 
_ undertake a review of the charter with a view to advising parliament and 
_ the government as to what might be done. 

; However, the committee might take a different view, and if it does, we in 
_the department will be glad to cooperate. Meanwhile our department has 
| set up a departmental working group to begin consideration of the subject 
| and we have been exchanging views with other governments as to the best 
| way to tackle it. We hope to start discussion soon with four or five other 
friendly governments. This working group within the department will later 
make a report. Meanwhile my own view is in favour of a postponement of 
consideration by this committee until our department has this report com- 
pleted and until the secretary-general has made his report to the next assembly. 
| You may also be interested to know that the Carnegie endowment is 
carrying on research in this matter in a number of countries including the 
United States and that it will be producing a voluminous and detailed report 
on charter revision. , 


Mr. KNOWLES: Would that report in your department be made available 
| to us? . 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Oh yes. If this committee decided next session to go 
| into this question in detail we would be happy to give you our report, and 
the secretary-general’s report which will be submitted to the next general 
assembly, and possibly the Carnegie report also. 


P Mr. FLEMING: I take it that is a matter to be considered by the steering 
committee, Mr. Chairman. 

; , Now might I ask the minister a question—I am surprised that it has 
not come up before—about the St. Lawrence waterway. Have there been 
any recent exchanges on this subject which would throw any light on the 
‘prospects? 

' Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No, not in recent days or weeks. The situation now is 
that the Wiley-Dondero bill which provides for American participation in the 
| Seaway part of the project has passed the Senate and is now before a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, but it has not yet been voted upon 
there and has not yet, therefore, been referred to the full House. 

_ We had rather expected that this might have been done before their 
Easter recess, but the rules committee in the House of Representatives in 
| Washington decided otherwise, therefore no action will be taken on the bill by 
the House for a few weeks yet. Until that action has been taken we cannot 
be sure whether or not the United States is going to participate. 

Re: Now, in so far as the Canadian construction of the seaway and power 
\ development is concerned, all the steps required to make this scheme possible— 
that is, the Canadian scheme—have been taken. The only thing that stands 
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in the way of construction is the injunction before the Supreme Court 
of the United States to prevent the New York State Power Authority—which — 
is the agency designated by the Federal Power Commission to develop the 
power on the American side of the international section of the river—that 
injunction has not yet been dealt with by the Supreme Court.., 

It was dismissed by a lower court and an appeal was taken and I think © 
that the appellants have until the end of May. They will hold their appeal — 
presumably until the very last date. But when that appeal is made to the © 
Supreme Court, we hope, the Court will deal with it as speedily as possible. 
They have, in Washington, cooperated in every possible respect to expedite | 
these legal proceedings. When that appeal is dealt with—and we expect it 
will be dismissed—then there is nothing to prevent the New York State 
Power Authority. and the Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario from 
starting the power project, which is an essential prerequisite to’ the whole — 
scheme. a) 
Then there will be a period of some weeks or months during which con- | 
struction is going on, when it will not matter whether it is to. be ag 
Canadian scheme or a joint scheme. However, there will come a time on a _ 
date some weeks or possibly a few months after the beginning of the power | 
development when those who are responsible for the total project will have 
to know whether it is going to be a Canadian seaway or a joint operation. _ 
And at that time we will go right ahead, if they have not taken action in | 
Washington, construct it as a Canadian seaway. ah 4 

Mr. FLEMING: Is the bill that has been submitted to the House of Repre- | 
sentatives identical with the bill approved by the American Senate? + 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think it is—substantially. It provides for participa- 
tion of the United States in the seaway itself but not in the power development. 
I can get you the details of it but I have not got them all actually in my mind 

Mr. FuEmMiInc: This present House of Representatives has not very many 
months to live. Now, if the House of Representatives has not approved the 
bill before the next election I take it then that the Canadian government | 
will proceed, once the appeal to the Supreme Court has been disposed of. 
provided that the refusal of the injunction is affirmed? ? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is right, and I should like to emphasize that | 
the delay in Congress is not retarding the construction of the seaway. = 


Mr. FLEMING: It is the injunction? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is the injunction that is holding up the seaway, 
because we cannot proceed with the seaway until we get the green light on 4 
the power development. But once that injunction is dismissed, there is nothin; 
to prevent the Canadian government from going right ahead. And then it 
will be up to the United States to act in time if it wishes to take any action; _ 
but that will not concern the timing of the seaway itself because there will — 
be no delay there. We will already have started the Canadian part of the 


project and will go right along without delay from that point. 


the delegation who are accompanying him to the Geneva Conference? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes. I shall be accompanied by Mr. Chester Ronni 
our Minister to Norway. He was a representative of ours in the Far E 
for some years; and Mr. John Holmes, who is the Assistant Under Secret 
of State for External Affairs; and Mr. C. E. McGaughey of the Department 
External Affairs; and Mr. J. E. de Lotbiniére, who will be Secretary of the 
Delegation. “a 
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Mr, FLEMING: There is a report in today’s papers that the Canadian Govern- 
ent is considering the withdrawal of troops from Korea in certain events. 
I ve you seen that report and is there any comment you would like to 
make on it? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I saw that report. No, there has been no decision of 
ny kind taken to withdraw troops from Korea in the present circumstances. 
ut naturally we have to give consideration to a possible change in those 
reumstances which would permit the withdrawal of troops. That is some- 
hing we want to bring about as soon as possible, namely, the conversion of 
the armistice into peace. That would be one of those changes of circumstances. 


Mr. KNOWLES: A few miles away from Korea there is the Indo-Chinese 
situation. I was quite satisfied with the answers you gave the other day when 
* we asked you if it was clear that Canada has no commitments which would 
4 involve us in action in Indo-China apart from our membership in the United 
B Nations. Perhaps I should leave well enough alone; but in view of the fact that 

_ there has been some development in this matter since-——and I refer to Mr. Dulles’ 
a visit to London and the negative answer he received there from Mr. Eden—I 

wonder if there is any comment you would care to make? First of all, I would 
We glad if you would state your position, but have you had any consultation or 
ie aeee about the matter at all? 


hip Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Well, our position is the same as it was in so far as 
~ formal and legal commitments are concerned. We have been kept informed 
of Mr. Dulles’ talks in London. Before he went to London Mr. Dulles sent for 
our ambassador in Washington and explained the situation very clearly and 
“very fully to him as to what he had in mind. We appreciated that very much. 


Oe 


_ Mr. KNow.es: But, he did not ask the ambassador for any comments? 


B. 3 Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. Nor make any suggestions for Canadian action. 
| But, he took a good deal of time from a busy day before he left to tell our 
ambassador about his visit to London, his talks with other representatives 


in Washington, and what he had in mind. He said he did this because of our 
friendly relations and because Canada is a Pacific power. 


ie. Mr. KNOWLES: Would you care to express approval of the stand taken by 
Mr. Eden? 

ei Hon. Mr. Pearson: Well, Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden, I think not I, should 
express approval or disapproval of ~each other’s stand. Mr. Dulles made it 
| ¢lear to Mr. Eden and to others in Washington that he was extremely worried 
‘about the developments in Indo-China, and the possibility of greater Chinese 
intervention there in an aggressive sense. He emphasized the desirability— 
‘and has been emphasizing it for the last few days—of building up some sort 
f of collective security system in that area, that is an objective which I think 
i we all approve. 


ae Mr. COLDWELL: Was that conversation before or after Mr. Dulles made 
‘public announcement of what he had in mind? 

bis Hon, Mr. PEARSON: It was after his speech in, I think, New York where 
he talked about united action. 

ee _ Mr. CoLpDWELL: It is hard to keep up with his speeches. 


| i. Mr. MacINNIs: Can any of the materials Canada has given to France unde 


bs Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We have transferred istotial to France ungee mutual 
i: d as a NATO country for NATO purposes. 
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conditioned from the Department of National Defence. Do we receive a pay-_ 
ment for our NATO contribution of these ships and equipment, or how is it 
done? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: If it is under NATO mutual aid they do not make any — 
payment of any kind. q 

Mr. COLDWELL: Does the Department of National Defence get any credit 
for it? ; 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The Department of National Defence get a credit which 4 
they put into a mutual aid fund and they can use that credit for the purchase | 
of equipment to replace that which they have turned over to the NATO 
partner. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: I suppose that is a question for the Minister of National — 


Defence? z. 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. ., 
Mr. CoLDWELL: Is that in the estimates? 4 

| 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. KNOWLES: You have to be a Philadelphia accountant to understand. a 
that. : 

Mr. COLDWELL: I am not clear if that is an additional amount we have ing 
addition to the appropriations made in the House. . | 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think it is made fairly clear in the Department of 
National Defence records that a valuation is put on the equipment that we 
turn over to our partners as mutual aid and that amount can be used by © 
national defence for the purchase of military equipment. In other words, ite 
that credit is valued at $300 million and we appropriate that, that $300 million _ 
can be used to replace equipment which would come out of national defence a 
appropriations. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Which would come out of that two billion two hundred 
million? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLES: That is the point I was not very clear about. . ‘ 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I am informed that the Auditor General does pass 
on all these transactions to make sure that they are within the NATO na 
aid fund. 

Mr. Ricuarp: As I understand it Great Britain will not be a partner in | 
i abi BM Mead | 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Not as such, although she will be associated. — 


Mr. RicHARD: Will not be contributing? : | 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Under the present E.D.C. arrangement, Great Britain | 
does not contribute to E.D.C. as such, but Great Britain has forces on the :| 
continent of Europe under NATO which will work with the E.D.C. The 
question of closer association of Great Britain with E.D.C. has been and is 
now under consideration. x, | 


Mr. RicHaRD: Was there a connection between the fact that Great prt 
was not more or less a full partner in E.D.C. and France’s objection to being a 
partner themselves? 


Hon. Mr. Prarson: That is one of the factors which have influenced certait 
people in Paris to oppose E.D.C. That they are being asked in France to 
certain things which the British are not being asked to do in relation 
E.D.C. They would like a closer integral association of the United Kingd 
with E.D.C., some kind of a commitment to maintain forces with E.D.C. The, 
have been talking about that a great deal in France at the present time. 
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By Mr. KNowLEs: I wonder if I might ask Mr. Pearson a question relating 
_to the A-bomb and the H-bomb. I have in mind the popular understanding 
that is abroad—I even saw it the other night on T.V. so it must be pretty 
_ widespread—as to the distinction between these two forces of energy having in 
_ mind the notion that the one can be controlled and used constructively whereas 
v the other apparently can be used only for destructive purposes. I also have in 
mind the fact that there was some considerable discussion in the United 
_ States sometime ago as to whether or not to go ahead with experiments on 
_ the hydrogen bomb. Bearing in mind those discussions and the questions 
Mr. Coldwell asked you the other day, may I ask whether Canada through your 
_ department, or through the Prime Minister, or through anybody, had any 
_ finger in that pie, had any say, or was invited to make any comment at all 
on whether or not to go ahead with the development of the hydrogen ‘bomb? 
‘Similarly, is Canada being consulted today as to whether or not experiments 
_ with the hydrogen bomb should be continued? 


2 Hon. Mr. Pearson: In so far as the first question is concerned, I cannot 
~ answer that categorically, but I would point out that any information that the 
United States might have desired to give us in this matter which would have 
provided a basis for conversation was limited by the McMahon Act. Whether 
or not there was any conversation between the two governments as to 
_ whether to proceed with this development or not, offhand, I do not know, but 
I would be glad to look into that. 


Mr. COLDWELL: It might not come through your department? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: It might not. 


| _-Mr. KNow1tes: Could I ask whether the Prime Minister—either the present 
| one or the past—might be involved? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot answer that, but I will make enquiries. With 
respect to the second question the implications on our strategy as a NATO 
_ coalition and the implications on our political cooperation of these new develop- 
| ments are being discussed at the present time between the governments con- 
cerned. The United States government is showing no reluctance to examine 
that subject with us, it will be discussed next week at NATO at Paris on 
| the 23rd. 
|. Mr. KNowLEs: Including the question as to whether the experiments 
should continue? 
he Hon. Mr, Pearson: Any foreign minister on the NATO Council who feels 
'he has any views as to whether the experiments should continue or not 
will be quite free to express them at this council meeting, Mr. Dulles and 
his advisers will be there. There was a hydrogen explosion in Russia a 
good many months ago, and some of us were even more alarmed at that time 
| because there had only been one hydrogen explosion in the world and that was 
in Russia. I am not suggesting this other is not alarming, too. 

Mr. KNOWLES: May I ask two questions, if you do not mind my putting 
them together? Can you tell us what views you might express at the NATO 
| Meeting? My second question is: have there been any further developments 
in connection with the matter the minister reported on a week or two ago 
as to the attempts of the United States, the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R., 
ata certain level, to get together? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, there have been further developments and I 
_ think they are a matter of public record. The disarmament committee 
of the United Nations which includes a member of the security council plus 
Canada met last Friday and at that meeting the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative suggested that atomic disarmament be referred to a small subcom- 
mittee which should be set up at once and deal with this question as a 


Matter of urgent importance. For that purpose he proposed this subcommittee 
4 eee, * 
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consist of the U.K., the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., France and Canada. Mr. Vishin- 
sky at that meeting was not able to agree at once and said he would refer 
the matter to his government. He did not object to it particularly, but he 
did not agree, and he asked for a few days recess until he got the views— 
of his government. The committee is to meet tomorrow to deal with the ap- * 
proval of this subcommittee and if it goes through in its present form without — 
any further debate that subcommittee can deal with this question of the use of 
atomic energy for destructive purposes immediately and review the whole — 
position in the light of recent developments. r 

Mr. Know ies: And Canada would be very glad to serve on that sub- 
committee? % 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, we would be very glad to serve on it. We have a 
participated in atomic energy discussions from the very beginning, I think. 4 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Who would be our representative on that subcommittee? 5 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know, Mr. Coldwell, but we are considering 
that now. | 
Mr. CoLpWELL: I thought when General McNaughton was on the com- de 
mittee he was a most useful member? Ys | 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: General McNaughton was chairman for a while. I can — 
assure you if we are asked to take part we will take steps to see that we are 
suitably represented. | 

Mr. KNow.Les: May I ask you about the other question concerning what 
views you might express at the NATO meetings. a 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No, I do not think I could answer that now except to 
say that we would wish to underline the importance of recent developments | 
that have necessitated a review of the whole position in regard to United © 
Nations efforts to control atomic energy. We will have to have a new look at | 
it and see whether in the light of these developments the position we took — 
previously is a sound one. The Russians will certainly have to have a look 
at their position too because we have no reason to believe that our position — 
has not been a valid one, we still think that the last proposal for this purpose _ 
which was supported by the great majority of the states in the United Nations _ 
—not only NATO states but also Asian, Latin-American, European and North 
American—is a good one for the control of atomic energy. We would expect 
that, while we may have to make some changes in our position because | 
circumstances have changed, greater changes would be made by the other 
side. So far as we can see, and we have been looking at this again in the | 
last few weeks, the crux of the position remains international control and 
inspection. If this were not all important, then you would not need to disarm _ 
because there would be so much faith and confidence in the world there would | 
not be accessive armaments. As long as fear and suspicion in the world is 
such that it inspires people to build hydrogen bombs the only way we can | 
control the result is by an international agency which will have the rights 0. 
continuous inspection all the time—going into countries constantly without any 
restriction or limitation. This will take the place, we hope, of the confidence © 
and trust that is missing. The Russians have never met us on that point. Th 
have made approaches to our position but when we have af to cross-examine 
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Mr. Vishinsky—he is a hard man to cross-examine and a hard man to pin 
down—he has never agreed that any United Nations agency should be able to_ 
wander at will in the Soviet Union checking on atomic factories and install 

tions. We have accepted that obligation for ourselves, and so has the Unit 
States and the United Kingdom. That is the gap that remains to be brid 


Mr. KNOWLES: The best chance for a new look at this would be in 
subcommittee if they can get going? 
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_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes. We are very anxious that they hold the meetings 

private. It is the best chance for success if there is any chance at all. If the 
meetings start in public before the television cameras and microphones and 
45 r. Vichinsky begins making public speeches and the rest of us follow, I doubt 
that it will enjoy much more success than in the past. We have found from 
our experience that discussions in private around the table are more productive 
than the other kind in the initial stage of negotiations. 


~ 


coi The CHAIRMAN: May we consider that inspection is the most important 
_ thing and that negotiations can get nowhere unless there is an admission of the 
_ principle of inspection? Is inspection not really the main point? 

: Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not think that we or any other non-communist 
~ country could accept any schemé for atomic disarmament or indeed any other 
_ kind of disarmament which was not brought under complete United Nations 
control and inspection. 

% Mr. KNOWLES: That is right. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: _I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could revert for a moment 
_ to the visit of Mr. Dulles to London. Does the Minister not consider it rather 
_ distressing that there should have been a disagreement between Mr. Dulles and 
Mr. Eden? 

i _Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles have issued a state- 
ment today on this matter in which they have emphasized that there was a 
good deal of agreement between them, too. 


Mr. COLDWELL: The regrettable part of it is that the proposals were made 
| in private without consultation with other governments. 

| He Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am pretty old fashioned in these matters and I 
_ think, other things being equal, it is useful to pursue proposals through dip- 
: lomatic channels first to see how your friends react to them and try to get 
4 general agreement so that when the proposal is made public for discussion 
in parliaments and other places it will be one from the group, but however, 
_ there are situations—especially for the government of the country which has 
the biggest share in the responsibility and at times has to act quickly—there 
_are circumstances which may justify a departure from that rule. I think 
_those exceptions should be as few as possible. 

Mr. KNow.es: You have had longer experience as a diplomat! 


{ - -Mr. CrESTOHL: What would be the substance of that joint statement issued 
by Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden? I think it is rather important. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is in the press today, I think. 


| The CHarrman: Gentlemen, are you satisfied that the minister has com- 
pleted his remarks? 


_ Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): I have one little question which has nothing 
to do with this. Are we invited any more, or are we still considering 
joining the Pan-American Union, or is it a thing which has been forgotten? 
m Hon. Mr. PeaRSON: Well, the matter is not under active consideration at 
| = present time. No action was taken at the recent meeting in Caracas of 
“he conference there to extend an invitation or to look into the question of 
: Canadian membership. There was a statement by the general secretary of 
the Pan-American Union in which he deplored the absence of Canada but no 
Other reference was made to that fact. I think I can only say that we are 
t taking the initiative at this time in regard to this matter. 


Mr. GaRLAND: What is the background of that matter? Have we been 
nvited previously? 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, we have never been invited. In fact, some years | 
ago it was made clear that‘we would not be welcome as a member of the Pan-_ 
American Union, back in the thirties. } 
Mr. CoLDWELL: Was it not before that time that President Coolidge in- 
structed the American delegation not to support any proposal for the admission 
of Canada to membership in the Pan-American Union? 
Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We showed some interest in the Pan-American Union — 
in those early days in the thirties, when we were building up our own foreign 
service. The United States was always polite about our obvious interest then > 
in becoming a member, but one day the State Department published—I think 
it was in the late thirties—a volume of state papers of a few years before. — 
Apparently they had not checked those papers as carefully as they might have, | 
because there was a dispatch among them from, I believe, the Secretary of | 


; 
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State, to their delegation to the Pan-American conference in Havana, to the | 
effect that: If the question of Canadian membership in the Pan-American , 
Union comes up, have nothing to do with it. They did not put it quite that way | 
—you never do in a state paper—but we have encountered enough of these | 
expressions to know just what they mean. The situation is now, of course, 
different. | 

We belong to some of the Pan-American technical organizations, and they _ 
are useful—the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau and bodies like that. We work | 
closely with the Latin-American delegations at the United Nations. - | 

Mr. COLDWELL: Some of. them. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: And some of them make a very, very good contribu- 
tion at the UN. We have a particularly close relationship to Brazil and Chile | 
at the United Nations Assembly, because we sit beside them. That is the 
influence of propinquity on policy. 

Mr. KNow.es: Byelorussia also sits close. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: They are right beside us. 

Mr. GaRLAND: Do we agree that membership would be useful? ie | 

The CHAIRMAN: In the Pan-American Union? "| 


+ | 
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Mr. GARLAND: Yes. | 


Hon. Mr. PEaRSON: In view of the fact that the government have not made | 
up their minds on this matter, I would answer that question by saying, “Yes 
and no”. 

Mr. Ricuarp (Ottawa East): At this stage, this country might be more 
popular and welcome than some other countries in the Pan-American Union. | 
I do not think that the United States is at this stage any more popular than | 
Canada would be with some of the Latin-American countries. | 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: If we have not taken any initiative in joining the Pan- 
American Union, that does not mean that we are not as anxious as we can he | 
to strengthen our friendly relations with the Latin-American countries. We 
are. We have indicated that desire in recent years by developing our diplomatic | 
contacts and by strengthening our relations in other ways. We consider our 
relations with the Latin-American countries very important. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that I am expressing the views of all the mefnbaa 
of the committee when I say that we appreciate the minister’s co-operation 
very much, and we wish him a very fruitful and agreeable trip, if it can be 
agreeable, to the next conference. 7 | 

Gentlemen, I will leave it to you as to what is next on the order of the 
day. We are supposed to have with us today the Acting Under-Secretary of) 
External Affairs. Now Doctor MacKay is with us, and he had a brief concern= 
ing the recommendations made by the committee in previous years; It | 
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ite lengthy. Would you care to adjourn, and we would fix a meeting 
fter the Easter recess; or would you like him to proceed now? It is already 
twenty minutes to five. 


_ Mr. CoLDWELL: There are so few members here that I think we will prob- 
_ ably get a duplication of questions if we have Mr. MacKay today. I think 
we had better wait until after Easter. 


3) 4 

i The CHAIRMAN: I wanted your opinion before calling Dr. MacKay to the 
_ table to start the evidence—the brief is quite lengthy and most interesting—I 
a think that we would like to wait until we have more members present after 
_ the recess. 


4 Mr. FLEMING: If the brief is all prepared, could it not be put on the record, 
“so that between now and the time of reassembly after the recess we could 
a have a look at it? 


4 The CHAIRMAN: I happen to have one copy, the same as the other docu- 
™ments, but it has been considered in the past—and I think it is a good rule— 
that such documents should be circulated only at the meeting where the witness 
Starts reading them. Our minds should be quick enough to grasp what is 
in such documents as he proceeds. 


im Mr. COLDWELL: I am not criticizing the reporters and the staff, but it is 


a long time before we get the transcript of evidence, and we may not get 
ait until after Easter, with the holidays intervening. 


i Mr. CRESTOHL: Cannot we have copies of that report so that we can study 
it between now and the next session? 

q The CHAIRMAN: The practice in the External Affairs Committee, as in 
_ other committees, has been to distribute such things the moment the witness 
comes before us. First of all, there are not enough copies to be distributed 
“Ao everyone, and, secondly, it is a courtesy that the witness extends to us by 
giving us copies, there is no rule or necessity for doing so. I do not think 
that it is right to have the copies circulated long in advance; the gentleman 
himself may want to reconsider. There is a part in this statement that deals 
with the revision of the charter of the United Nations, which has been dealt 
with by the minister this afternoon; so the deputy minister, seeing that he is 
not appearing today, might want to leave this out of his brief and reconsider 
the latter. 

'_ Mr. CoLpwELt: I think that is better, and it is better for him to read it to 
the committee. 

Re The CHAIRMAN: With your consent, the committee will stand adjourned to 
meet at the call of the chair. We will have a meeting sometime during the first 
| week after the recess. You will be given ample notice. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
| (4) 


i WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28, 1954. 
hi 


The Standing Committee en External Affairs met this day at 3.30 o’clock. 
Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 

Members present: Messrs. Boisvert, Coldwell, Crestohl, Croll, Fleming, 
Green, Henry, James, Jutras, Knowles, Low, MacInnis, Mackenzie, McMillan, 
Nesbitt, Picard, Pinard, Richard (Ottawa East), Starr, Stick, and Stuart 
(Charlotte). (21) 


han In attendance: Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary of State for 
_ External Affairs; Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary; Mr. S. D. 
Hemsley, Head of Finance Division. 

_. The Chairman informed the members of the difficulties he encounters in 
‘setting the days of the meetings to avoid conflict with other committees. 

Ri After discussion, on motion of Mr. Crestohl, it was agreed that the Chair- 
man take the initiative and call a meeting of Chairmen of all active com- 
mittees with the view to arriving at a satisfactory agreement on days and 
‘hours of committee meetings. 

Mr. Coldwell suggested that the question be considered by the Subcom- 
mittee on Agenda and procedure. 

Copies of the following were distributed: 

1. Statement of Acting Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
2. Progess Report—New Delhi, 1953—-Colombo Plan. 

3. External Affairs Monthly Bulletin of January, 1954. 

: 4. Statistical summary of technical co-operation Program (1950-March 
31, 1954) as prepared by the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

ie Ordered,—That the statistical summary referred to above be printed as 
an Appendix (see Appendix A to this day’s evidence). 

_ Mr. R. A. MacKay was called, read a memorandum and was questioned. 
He was assisted by Messrs. Macdonnell and Hemsley. Mr. Hemsley supplied 
answers with respect to contributions to the United Nations by member nations. 
The witness undertook to supply answers not readily available. 

The sections of the witness’s memorandum dealing with the Colombo 
Plan and CBC—IS were deferred to a later date. It was suggested that this 
question be also considered by the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


At 5.40 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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APRIL 28, 1954. 
3.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. We are meeting this 
geri and it may be our only meeting this week. I would like to state 
: at I polled or called many members of the committee and asked about the 
convenience of the days of meeting for the next week. I think I will take 
‘the full responsibility for stating that Mondays and Fridays were not very 
agreeable to most members, and that was the result of the poll. Therefore 
ince some members such as Mr. Low object to sitting while the Banking and 
ommerce Committee is sitting, I called the chairman of the Banking and 
ommerce Committee who said that he had retained Tuesdays and Thursdays 
intil the end of his meetings. So I think if we want to sit twice a week we 
could sit on Wednesday afternoon and any other afternoon, such as Tuesday 
or Thursday, and then we will make some progress. Mr. Croll would not 
agree to give us Tuesday or Thursday, half of the day at least. In view of 
‘that I think this will be the only meeting this week. 


i if We have today as our witness Dr. R. A. MacKay, acting Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, who will speak to a memorandum which he has 
repared and which will be circulated in a moment. It is a statement of the 
recommendations made last year, by the committee, and of what action the 
department has taken with it. Other material will be distributed which deals 
with some of the questions dealt with in that report. So before the next 
neeting, we will decide whether we can go into the estimates when we may 
have Dr. MacKay and other witnesses from the department to answer ques- 
tions on each item of the estimates. 


| Since this is Dr. MacKay’s first appearance before the committee perhaps 
MEA might be permitted to say that Dr. MacKay was for some time professor of 
‘government at Cornell University and then professor of government and 
| litical science at Dalhousie University from 1927 to 1947. 


_ His first appearance in Canadian public life was as a member of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations in 1937-1940 which was best 
known as the Rowell-Sirois Commission. 


re Dr. MacKay entered the Department of External Affairs as special 
assistant to the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs in August 1943 
and except for a very brief period he has been constantly in the department 
since then and now occupies the post of deputy Under-Secretary and acting 
Under-Secretary at the moment. I do not want to go into all the details of 
Dr. MacKay’s background because I know he would object to that, but I might 
Say that he was deputy chairman of the Inter-departmental committee on the 
union of Newfoundland’ and Canada in which he played an important part, 
and he was adviser to the Canadian Delegation to the meetings of the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers in 1949, and to the Canadian Delegation to the 
North Atlantic Council on many occasions. I am pleased to extend in the name 
of the committee our welcome to Dr. MacKay as our witness today. 


y Mr, Low: I am sorry to interrupt, Mr. Chairman, but before you call on 
r. MacKay I should like to speak relative to the days of sittings. We are 
ng to be up against the problem of overlapping committees for quite a 
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‘long time and I would think that now is the time to determine whether we 
can have two sittings of this committee a week. I do not see how we can 
possibly get through our work unless we do. Certainly it would mean no 
undue claim upon the time of the members of this committee if they were 
asked to stay here on Friday and to attend this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we might ask the banking committee to stay one 
week on Friday and the next week we would stay on Friday. I do not think 
it would be fair to ask ‘the members of the committee—except those who like | 
you, Mr. Low, live in Ottawa for the whole session—but I will take the full — 
responsibility. for saying, as I mentioned a moment ago, that I polled the 
- members of the committee and there was objection to sitting by quite a large © 
number, on Monday and Friday. s 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Might I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? What members — 
of the committee did you poll? I was not polled. 


Mr. KNow.es: And neither was I. 


who were staying permanently during the session in Ottawa. I phoned. at : 
least 15 members of the committee among those who might be absent on 
Monday morning or Friday afternoon and the general concensus was—even _ 
amongst the conservative members—that we should endeavour to sit either on _ 
Tuesday, ates. or Thursday. 


Would it not be possible that an agreement could be reached with the bankir 7 | 
committee that they would sit on Friday morning one week and we would s 


and Thursdays and that we should be relegated to other days as it may st 

them. So the proposal was that we should sit Wednesday afternoon and 0 

other afternoon during the week, preferably on a Tuesday or a Thursday. # 
Mr. CoLpWELL: I agree with you and I do not think it-is fair to ask th 

committee to sit on Friday in order to relieve other people. It is my belief th 

all the committees of the House should sit on Friday. =| 
The CHAIRMAN: I agree. 


Friday nlocaine: It should be Friday afternoon or Wednesday. 


The CHairMaAN: I am sorry. I am willing to relinquish the chair ol 
surely would not sit on Monday. I am willing to take the blame and I know — 
that I speak for a number of people that I polled. 


Mr. GREEN: You mentioned conservative members. 


mention his name, and he said that he was not available on Friday. ; : a 


Mr. GREEN: There may be one of them who did not want to sit on Fri 
morning but the maiority of them do. I do not think that ee and Frid 
should be ruled out as business days here particularly at the latter end of 4 
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“session and particularly when theré are some people who prefer to be home to 
attend to their own affairs, and especially since the Indemnities have been 
-inereased. 


The CHAIRMAN: That will sound pretty popular in the press. I am not here 
to defend members of one party or another. But might I answer the member 
and then he will speak. I have questioned the members who have taken part in 
the work of the committee and it was agreed that they would prefer not to sit — 
on Fridays, and that is why I have tried to make an arrangement so that we 
would sit one Friday and then skip the next one, but I could not come to an 
agreement with the chairman of the banking committee, Mr. Croll. But if we 
sit whenever we may decide to sit, we may come into conflict with other commit- 
tees because the Capital Punishment Commitee is sitting, and there is another 
one sitting on Wednesday afternoons. We have five members of our committee 
sitting on that committee this afternoon; and there is another committee also on 
fF some other day of the week and the only way we could arrange it would be to sit 
on Monday morning and Friday night and I do not intend to do so. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Has there been a meeting of the chairmen of the various 
committees to try to coordinate the commitee meetings? 


The CHAIRMAN: There was no meeting but there were phone calls and they 
could not agree. Each one had already decided that he should get such and 
‘such a date and decided that he would carry on with those dates. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Then might I suggest that it would be in the best interests 
of the committee if you take the initiative and try to convene the chairmen of all 
the committees and attempt to work out a schedule that would satisfy everyone. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will take that as a motion. 
Mr. Henry: I second it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will surely do that tomorrow. I will send out notices 
tomorrow morning and try to get all the chairmen of committees now sitting to 
Ms tomorrow afternoon in order to see if we could not please everybody. 


Mr. MAcINNis: Might I draw your attention to this point: I do not think it 
‘is Bquite fair to say that in anything any member says here that he is aiming to 
be popular with the press. I think it is quite unfair for the chairman to suggest 
that any member is talking to the press. 


The CHAIRMAN: Don’t we all? 


Mr. MacInnis: The chairman may, but I am not. He suggests that we 
cannot meet here on Fridays and Mondays because some of the members 
do not find it convenient to do so. Suppose some members here do not find 
it convenient to do so. Suppose some members here do not find it convenient 
to. be here on Wednesdays or Thursdays. Our convenience has just as much 
right to be considered as the convenience of those who cannot meet on Mondays 
‘and Fridays. I suggest that it may not meet my convenience to be here on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, and that we might never have a com- 
mittee meeting for that reason. If the chairman cannot be here, we should 
have a deputy chairman, and why should the committee meetings be held up for 
‘the want of a chairman? 


| The CHAIRMAN: When I referred to speaking to the press I meant that 
Canadians are interested in what we are doing. Therefore the press is here 
fo convey a report of what is going on in the committee. That is not an 
‘accusation with respect to any member that he is talking to the press. It 
means that all of us who speak in this committee are talking to the people 
of Canada through the press, therefore I do not think there is anything unfair 
n that. 


' Mr. MacInnis: But that is not what you meant. 


o 
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The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is what I intended to mean. _ | 2 
Mr. KNow.Les: You put the committee in this position by your official 
remarks which made it necessary for us to discuss the matter, otherwise what 
the members would have heard was that it was the general desire of the 
committee not to meet on Mondays and Fridays. It is my view that most of 
us are here on Mondays and Fridays. We do not want a wrong impressio a 
to go out, and I hope it has been corrected. a 
Mr. Ricuarp: Does not this foolish question arise in every committee 
every year that some people may not want to meet on Mondays and Fridays? 
I grant you that, like any other committee, we should be able to meet on 
Mondays and Fridays but I do not agree with the position that we should 
always put ourselves at the service of other committees who meet on days_ 
other than Mondays and Fridays. I do not think there is any other question 
before us and I think the committees should alternate the Mondays and 
Fridays. s Maria a 
Mr. CoLpWELL: It was suggested, I believe, that there should be a steering F | 
committee. ~ 
The CHaIRMAN: Yes, and it will be assembled. My intention was t 
assemble it next week in order to determine the next order of business 
this committee and at the same time we could discuss this matter. | a 
Mr. CoLpwELL: If there were a steering committee it would relieve the — 
chairman of having to come before us and tell us what his decision was. |. a 
think it would be better to broaden it through a steering committee. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: It was only my decision. I said that I was willing to — 
take the blame, and that it was the expressed view of quite a number of 
people. “4 
Mr. CoLDWELL: How many people? = 
The CHAIRMAN: I took it up with 12 or 15 people but I do not think I 
should be called upon to name them since some of them expressed the vi 
that they would not like their names to be mentioned as not wanting to 
on Fridays. That is why I was willing to take the blame. 

Mr. CoLtpWELL: None of my colleagues or myself were phoned. 
The CHarrmMawn: No, because you live in Ottawa. 
Mr. CotpWELL:. That does not mean that we may not be away over t 
weekend. I, myself, sometimes go to Montreal, usually on Friday night but 
I come back on Monday. But it may be that I would like to be away and I 
do not think that this phoning should have been confined to other members — 
or the people who were phoned. As I said at the outset I do not believe that 
is the proper thing for Members of Parliament who come here to go ho 
every Friday until Monday when we are supposed to be here during 
session. : 

Mr. CRESTOHL: If Mr. Coldwell should go to Montreal for the weekend, I 
believe his absence would be in order. s 
Mr. CoLDWELL: Thank you very much. — 


¥, 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: But I would not leave if I were a member of a committ 
which was going to hold a sitting. 4 
The CuatrMaAN: I believe that Mr. Richard expressed the view that | 
should not be forced to take a back seat to any other committee. _ Do 
agree? | i 
Mr. CoLDWELL: Yes, I agree. | a 
The CHAIRMAN: That was the point. The point was that we should no : 
forced to take days which the other committees have agreed not to take. T. 
is why I suggested a Wednesday. I asked the chairman of the banking 
mittee, Mr. Croll—I am sorry he had to go although he told me that he wi 
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‘stay here—that we would alternate one Thursday afternoon and one Friday 
‘morning of each week. That was my suggestion and it was not agreed to. 
He said: We have Tuesdays and Thursdays and we will keep them until the 


\ The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry if I have not ne ae myself clearly, and I 
® to say to Mr. MacInnis that my reference to the press was in no way to be 
_ considered as being any reflection on any member. I mean that when we talk 


_. Mr. Henry: Is there not a motion? 
' The CHAIRMAN: The motion which I thought had been agreed to, was that 
Dan. Crestohl moved that I try to get together the chairmen of all the commit- 
» tees so that we could try to agree to see that the meeings will not overlap. Is 
_ that motion agreed to? 
I will phone the gentlemen tomorrow. I had intended to get the steering 
_ committee of this committee together sometime in the afternoon tomorrow, but 
we will try to arrange and have both meetings next week before the next 
"meeting of this committee. 
Mr. Henry: I have no objection to Monday or Friday and I think we should 

“leave it in good hands. Who are the members of the steering committee? 

i The CHAIRMAN: The names will be given to the committee at the next 
_tmeeting. 
es Mr. Henry: You will be referring to them? 

‘The CuarrMan: Yes, tomorrow afternoon. It was my intention to have 
them come together tomorrow afternoon or next week. Now, Dr. R. A. MacKay 
[is with us, as I stated a moment ago. 
li Mr. COLDWELL: Perhaps this might be a convenient time for you to give 
_ us the names of the steering committee. 
a The CHAIRMAN: I have not got them before me just now but I will let you 
_ have them. 
_ Mr. CoLpWELL: Yes, so that we may know. 
) The CHAIRMAN: I intended to have a meeting at 3:30 tomorrow afternoon 
He and you will be notified in the morning. 
, _ Mr. COLDWELL: Who will be on the steering committee? 
i The Cuarrman: Mr. Low— 
. _ Mr. CoLDWELL: Was it not left to the chairman? 

i The CHAIRMAN: There were nine members and not five, as Mr. Low 
| suggested. It is a matter of record. 
a _ Mr. Low: I think you are misinformed. There were five members. 
Laas The CHAIRMAN: The secretary of the committee cannot be wrong. I may 
be wrong, but the secretary of the committee in past years cannot have been 
_ wrong and it is in print in the reports of the last four years. There you will 
_ find the names of the nine members. I am willing to take a lot on my shoulders, 
eee not that. Now, Dr. MacKay. 


~ 


i r 
ie - Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary of State, called: 


The WitTNEss: Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committee I 
should like to follow the practice of previous years and make a statement 
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about some of the activities of the department. A convenient starting point 
is presented by the recommendations which were made by the committee in 
its final report to the House of Commons last year. 4 


In the recommendations which it made at that time the committee touched — 
on a number of broad questions of Canadian policy in international affairs. 
Thus*the committee expressed support for the United Nations and for the — 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and urged that the St. Lawrence Water- — 
way be pressed to completion with every possible despatch. Statements which — 
have been made by ministers at different times since then have made clear 
the prominence which the government gives to these Vicon q 
Colombo Plan a 


. ‘a 

Other recommendations of the committee touched more directly the 
estimates and operations of the Department of External Affairs and I should — 
like to refer to them individually. The first dealt with aid to the people — 

of South and Southeast Asia, which accounts for a significant item in our 4 


| 
i 


estimates. . i | 


| 


The committee noted last year that considerable progress was being made _ 
under the Colombo Plan and through United Nations agencies in giving aid, 
advice, and technical training to the people of South and Southeast Asia. 
The committee recommended that the needs of the under-developed countries a 
of this area be kept under continuous review so that Canada might continue ~ 
to give “every reasonable assistance to these deserving people”. 


I am happy to say that, since this committee last met, progress under the - 
Colombo Plan has been well maintained. In this connection I should like 
_to draw to the attention of the committee the Progress Report on the Colombo 
Plan drawn up by the consultative committee at its New Delhi meeting in 
October last. (This report was tabled in the House of Commons on December ~ 
15, 1953, and copies have been distributed to all members of parliament.) 


5 i 


The New Delhi Progress Report, and the communique issued at the end 
of the meeting, which was published in the January External Affairs Bulletin, 
described far better than anything I might say, the steady forward move- ~ 
ment in the developrnent of Colombo Plan countries, both individually and : 
in aggregate. Without going into detail I might, heweves. mention that ' 

, despite the fall in export earnings in most of these countries following the 
decline in raw material prices after the Korean boom, and despite the resul 
ant fall in exchange reserves, national income, and revenue, it was generall y 
true that more was spent for development purposes in 1952- 53 than in the — 
previous year. For most of the countries development has moved out of the — 
planning stage, and their programs are now being vigorously prosecuted. © 
Many of the benefits will not become immediately apparent, but already — 
tangible results can be reported. As might be expected, the main emphasis — 
in the individual country programs is generally on the increase of food pro- 
duction, and on the improvement of communications and the availability | of 
power. These needs are, of course, basic to the further development of the 
Asian economies. Our capital aecistaace under the Colombo Plan has hee ie 
very closely related to the requirements in these sectors. zi 


Much of course remains to be done. Standards of living are still ve: y 
low, and even to maintain these standards a progressive increase in total 
output would be required to keep up with the rapidly growing population 
of the area. Members of the committee will appreciate that external aid, 
however critical and important, is only a supplement to the efforts which th 
new countries of South and Southeast Asia are themselves making to impro’ 


their lot. Most of the countries of the area are themselves extending a degree 
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Kee” assistance to their neighbours. Thus the Colombo Plan is a genuinely 
 co- -operative effort between the member countries, net recipients as well as 
~ net contributors. 


i The Colombo Plan is often thought of as a Commonwealth program. 
‘i The initiative most certainly came from the Commonwealth; and it is an 
initiative of which I think we can all be proud. However, almost from the 
_ beginning it was recognized that the need for co- -operative help was urgent 
throughout the area, and that the amount of external assistance likely to be 
required could not be found from the older Commonwealth countries alone. 
_I am glad to report that in addition to the original Commonwealth countries, 
_ Indonesia, Burma, Nepal, and Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam are now full 
- members of the plan, as is the United States, which has been making a very 
substantial contribution in the form of economic and technical assistance. 


Members of the committee will have noted that under Vote 101 provision 
is being sought for Colombo Plan capital and technical assistance in 1954-55 
in the amount of $25,400,000, which is the same as last year. This money is 
_ required to carry forward some of the* projects which Canada has already 
undertaken to assist, and to finance further aid in response to requests for help 
from the different countries in South and Southeast Asia. 


|. A summary of Canadian capital aid and technical assistance up to the 
| middle of 1953 appears on pages 77 to 80 of the New Delhi progress report. 
| There have been a number of developments since this report. was prepared and 
_ these include agreement to provide India with 120 steam locomotives at an 
( estimated cost of $21 million and with industrial raw materials (aluminum and 
| copper) to an amount of $5 million. These raw materials will be fabricated 
_ in India for development purposes. The program of aid for Pakistan for 1953- 
| 54 has not yet been completed, but agreement has already been given for the 
use of a further $3.5 million for the Warsak Irrigation and Hydro-Electric 
| Project to cover the cost of providing consulting engineering services and cer- 
_ tain additional equipment. 


Last year it was not possible for Mr. Cavell, the Administrator of the 
_ Colombo Plan in Canada, to appear before the committee. It will be recalled © 

_that he was in Southeast Asia at the time working out with the different 
- countries practical and useful projects for Canadian aid. This time Mr. Cavell 
Ly is in Ottawa, and if it is the committee’s wish, he is available to appear and 
| answer any questions which members may wish to put about the projects we 
are assisting and the Colombo Plan in general. 


| 


Technical Assistance 


On the technical assistance side, the level of activity has accelerated during 
' the year. Requests for our help have risen, and we have been able to fulfill 
“more of the needs. Expenditure for Colombo Plan technical assistance in 
1953-54 is likely to reach a level of approximately $400,000 as opposed to ac- 
tual expenditure in 1952-53 of some $206,000. Next year it would appear that 
rather more of the combined vote for the Colombo Plan will be required for 
technical assistance activities if the current level of our assistance is to be 
maintained, and if additional requirements are to be met. 


Under the United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Program, Ca- 
‘nada last year contributed $800,000. This was approximately $50,000 less 
Hien the amount voted because the total of contributions failed to reach the 
target figure and our contribution was adjusted accordingly. As members ; 
will have noted from Vote 95, the amount included in the estimates for 1954- 
55 is $850,000. However the committee will be aware that Canada has pledged 
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a maximum contribution of $1.5 million (U.S.) for the 1954 program, pro- — 
vided that support from other contributors warrants such action, and pro- 
vided the total of contributions would in our view be sufficient to keep the 
program at an economically sound level. In fact, contributions pledged — 
for 1954 have exceeded $24 million. This is.a record total, made up of Es) “. 
pledges of 70 countries—the largest number of participants to date. 

minister has already informed the House of Commons that since it scanel 
clear that the conditions laid down with respect to the increased Canadian 
contribution would be fulfilled, it will be the intention of the government, . 
when that is confirmed, to include a figure in the supplementary ‘estimates \ 
that would bring our total contribution to the maximum amount pledged. 


I am afraid I have taken up a good deal of time in this review of our 
Colombo Plan and technical assistance activities. Before, however, moving 
on to other questions, I should like to remind committee members that Mr. g 
Sinclair, the Canadian delegate to the 1953 New Delhi meeting of the con- . 
sultative committee, issued an invitation, on behalf of the Canadian Govern- — 
ment, to hold the 1954 meeting in Canada. This “meeting will take place here 
in Ottawa next autumn. Plans for the meeting are actively underway. 
Soviet Bloc Contributions to U.N. 


In considering the budget of the United Nations the committee last year, — 
while noting that the contributions by the Soviet Union and most of its sa- 
tellites had been somewhat increased, recommended that Canadian Delegations 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations should continue to urge that — 
the scale of assessment of those countries be brought in line with their ability — 
to pay. 

The United Nations Committee on Contributions recommended to the © 
eighth session of the general assembly held last autumn, a scale of assessments __ 
which included increases in the rates of contributions of the members of the 
Soviet bloc for the fourth year in a row. The recommended percentage of the 
total contributions payable by the U.S.S.R. was raised from 12.28 in 1953 t 
14.15 for 1954. That of the Ukrainian S.S.R. was raised from 1.63 to 1.88, tha 
of Poland from 1.58 to 1.73 and that of the Byelorussian S.S.R. from .43 to . 
This scale of assessments was adopted by the general assembly, against strong | 
opposition from the Soviet bloc, by a vote of 50 in favour (including Canada) 
to 6 against with 2 abstentions. : 


ICAO 

In recommending the continuance of current policies, the committee last 
year recommended continued assistance to the International Civil Aviation : 
Organization in order to ensure that its headquarters were retained in Canada. 
This has been done and an item appears again in this year’s estimates to help | 


provide the organization with office accommodation. 


Passport 


Similarly it was recommended that there be kept under review the issuanee 
a 
of passports to persons who travel to countries behind the iron curtain and 


way of life. As in the past, this question has been kept under careful review. 


Charter Review 


mitteee these is no need for me to cover this ground. 
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I should now like to turn for a moment to the relationship between the 
Department of External Affairs and the International Service of the Canadian 
_ Broadcasting Corporation. This was discussed at some length last year and 
_the committee recommended that.a close liaison continue to be maintained 
- between the two agencies so that an appropriate and continuous policy will 
_be followed in the broadcasting of messages to other lands. We think that 
"considerable progress has been made in this direction. A separate section 
_ Was set up in the department in March 1953 to give special attention to main- 
j taining general liaison with the International Service and giving it guidance 
on Canadian policy in international affairs. This section has provided the 
_ International Service with guidance notes and with a wide variety of back- 
q ground material. Its officials and those of other divisions in the department 
_ have supplemented this documentary guidance by frequent informal consul- 
tations with officials of the International Service. This close liaison has pro- 
- duced both in the department and in the International Service a better under- 
4 standing of the relation between our foreign broadcasting and our foreign 
Vi ‘policy. Continuity of policy in broadcasts has been ensured partly through the 
I guidance and assistance which I have mentioned and partly through a careful 
examination by officials in the Department and in our posts abroad of selected 
i scripts on political subjects already broadcast to various parts of the world. 
i Property 
Fy The remaining recommendation of last year’s committee dealt with the 
rt important and at times complex question of property abroad. It was recom- 
_ mended that the costs of acquiring real estate for embassy or other purposes 
i be kept under continuous review to ensure that proper value is received for 
{| ns moneys spent and to ascertain, in each instance, whether it is more economical 
l, _ to purchase or to lease property. We have been conscious of a need to strengthen 
the division in the Department which deals with properties, for with the expan- 
i sion of Canadian representation abroad the number and complexity of prop- 
Letty problems have inevitably increased. Operating as we do in countries 
with widely varying customs, climates and legal and political systems we find 
it - little uniformity in the conditions which we face when it comes to renting, 
buying or building accommodation. I am glad to say that arrangements are 
by well advanced with the Civil Service Commission for the addition to depart- 
a mental strength of staff to deal with property and furnishing problems and in 
particular for the services of a second architect based in Ottawa. He will be 
_ available to give technical advice and when the occasion arises to supervise 
% construction and purchase programs in areas not easily served by the depart- 
-ment’s architect in Paris. 

It might be helpful if I were to outline the considerations an influence 
ithe department in recommending purchase or construction abroad rather than 
| rental. Experience has shown that purchase or construction is desirable or 
_ even essential when one or more of the following conditions apply: 
ye —wWhere suitable accommodation is not available on a reasonable 
. rental basis. 

—Where rented accommodation will require costly renovations 

_which a landlord will not undertake. 

—Where rented premises lack the amenities considered essential for 
and by Canadians, and where the cost of placing such amenities in rented 
buildings cannot be justified (central heating is an example). 

—Where security of tenure is uncertain. 

—Where rental accommodation is not desirable because of high 
rent, necessary alterations, or the probability of costly claims upon 
termination of occupancy, or a combination of these factors. 
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—Where purchase may be the only way to avoid a move from ; 
desirable or established location when a landlord, for some reason, 
decides to dispose of his property. 

In. this year’s estimates a sum of $700,000 for “Unallotted Capital Items” 
is requested in Canadian funds, under Vote No. 87, to permit the Department — 
to acquire residence and office properties abroad where one or more of ot 
previously mentioned conditions apply. During the past year some progress 
was made in the acquisition of properties at Posts in South and Southeast — 
- Asia where living conditions are difficult for Canadians and, as far as possible, 
the same area will be given priority during the fiscal year 1954-55. i 


The department has, during the past year, carefully reviewed all proposed — 
construction projects of major importance. Such major projects are, at present, — 
‘four in number: a new chancery in Paris; a new residence and chancery in 
Rome: chancery additions and staff residential accommodation in Tokyo; and — 
a new chancery in The Hague. “f 

A review of the The Hague chancery project resulted in a decision to — } 
reduce the size of the building originally proposed. The revised plans, with © 
working details and specifications, are almost complete, and tenders for — 
construction will be called for within a few weeks. The estimated requirement — 
of $200,000 in blocked funds for the fiscal year 1954-55 represents, rouse 
two-thirds of the estimated cost of the building. j . 

The department undertook, during the year, a further review of the Pari 
chancery projet. The size of the proposed building has been reduced and nan 
appropriate plans and specifications are ngw being prepared. It is hoped to 
begin construction early in the fiscal year, and $300,000 in blocked ee 
provided in the estimates | is approximately two-thirds of the total estimat 
cost of this project. 2 : 


It is proposed to spend $125,000 on capital development on the embass} ; 
site in Tokyo. This will include enlargement of the chancery at a cost of — 
some $70,000 or $80,000, some outbuildings and possibly a modest residence 
for a married member of the Canadian staff. 


'The construction of a residence and chancery on the site owned by th a 
Department in Rome was delayed because of difficulty in meeting local 
regulations relating to location of different classes of buildings on the one site. — 
As a result, the Department is studying a number of possibilities. One is to 
sell the site and purchase existing buildings to serve as residence and chancer; : | 
Another is to make alterations and improvements in the house which sa 


| 


the estimates is permit a start.on construction of a residence if other alte 
natives do not prove feasible. It is considered that the cost of such a resident 
would not exceed $325,000. 


Inspection 

There is one further aspect of the department’s operations in which 
committee might be interested. During the past year we have taken the: 
steps towards instituing a regular sysem of inspecion of our posts. In the 
posts have been visited occasionally when opportunity offered, but it is ot 
intention to place inspection on a more regular basis. We believe it to be bo 
administratively sound and in 'the interests of good morale that our po 
and particularly those in remoter areas, should not go too long without a vis. 
by officers from headquarters. The purpose of these surveys is to examine 
the spot such administrative matters as financial administration, secur. 
property questions: and matters relating to establishment and personnel, 2 
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discuss with posts the general effectiveness of their work and the particular 
‘problems which they face. We believe that such surveys will. improve 
both our administrative arrangements and the effectiveness of the work done 
our posts. In addition, the department in Ottawa will have more first-hand 
_ knowledge of the problems faced by posts, which will contribute to the efficiency 

of the service, and something will be done to meet a feeling that-is common to 
_ all foreign services_and_is perhaps somewhat pronounced in ours.because of 
_ the absence hithertoofan_inspectional system—a rather despairing feeling 
_ when abroad that no one at home understands or cares about your particular 
_ difficulties. Eventually we will probably want to develop a full-time inspec- 
_ tionial service, as several older foreign services have found necessary. For the 
_ present, however, we plan to use senior officers from the department, assisted 
__ by junior officers with administrative experience, and to arrange perhaps twice 
-a year for inspectional visits that would include seven or eight posts each. 
j We believe that the time and money involved will be fully justified in improving 
_ the operations of the Foreign Service. The first of these visits was carried 
_ out last summer and proved most useful both to the department and to the 
- posts concerned. 


That brings me to the end, Mr. Chairman, of my introductory statement. . 
| We will of course hold ourselves ready to give you any further information 
_ that your Committee may request. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest that in the period of questioning we proceed 
| by items. I think that we should first deal with the Colombo Plan and explore 
it until there are no more questions on that, and then pass to the next item, 
_ “Technical Assistance”, and so on. 


_. Mr, CoLDWELL: I note that Mr. Cavell is now in the city and would be 
available. He gave us such valuable information before that if we could 
arrange to call him we could delay the discussion of the Colombo Plan perhaps 
until he is before us, and that would facilitate the business of the committee. 


_Ido not know how other members feel about that. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: If any members have questions they would like to ask 
| today, it is quite in order, but I think that it was agreed with Mr. Pearson that 
-at a later date Mr. Cavell would come before the committee. Maybe when 
the steering committee meets we may decide to call him on the day when the 
estimates for the Colombo Plan are dealt with by the committee. That will be 
| brought before the steering committee so as to plan the work of the committee 
_ for the next meetings. 


Mr. NEsBITT: There is another matter along those lines regarding the. 
International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

ee The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. Could we not deal with the brief by items? 
jas Mr. NEssitTT: I realize that, Mr. Chairman, but I think that the type of | 
‘Suggestion that was then made might very well apply to this particular item 
of the International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. I think 
‘it would be of great assistance to the committee when we come to this item if 
we had available before us the type of programs that have been broadcast, 
‘because there is no indication of what these are or anything about them. I 
‘wonder if they could be made available for the next meeting of the committee? 


The Cuarrman: If I may say so, that also will be submitted to the steering 
committee, but the idea was, when I spoke to the minister, that all these 
advisers from the department and the International Service people would be 
available to the committee when we want them. It is just a question of whether 
it should be at the next meeting or when we reach this particular item, in the 
‘study of the estimates I think members will agree that we had probably better 
proceed, and when we take the estimates and we come to International Service, 
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that will be the time to bring in the officials of the International Service, and 
not necessarily at the next meeting. The types of programs and so on should 
-be brought by those people themselves, so that they may answer questions on 
them when we deal with the particular item in the estimates, if I may be 
‘permitted to say So. a: 


By Mr. Green: is § 
Q. There is one question that I would like to ask Mr. MacKay in connec-_— 
tion with the Colombo Plan. What is the view of the department on the 
feasibility of an increased amount being spent? I find that invariably peop 
feel that this plan is so much worth while that a larger amount should be spe 
and they keep asking me why Canada does not increase her payments. Cou 
you give me the answer to that question? I think that it should come from 
the head of the department rather than from Mr. Cavell.—A. Mr. Chairma 
the amount spent is a matter of high policy on the part of the governme 
I would not like to express any opinion as to the adequacy or inadequacy 
the amount asked for in appropriations this year. I might say this, howev 
that in the earlier stages of the plan it was almost difficult to spent mon 
wisely. The general idea, of course, behind the Colombo Plan is to encourage 
the economic development of Southeast Asian countries, and for that reason, as 
suggested here in this review, money has been spent primarily on such matt 
as water power development, irrigation, transportation, and so on. For 
considerable time it was very difficult really to find appropriate projects on 
which we felt we could spent money properly. It is a good deal easier now. 
Q. That is what I was wondering about. I can quite realize that when t 
plan was first set up it would be very difficult to spend large sums of mon 
efficiently, but has the plan not now reached the stage where larger s 
could be spent efficiently?7—-A. Of course, the Colombo Plan originally w 
based on a five-year estimate, and there has been, as far as I know, no Co : 
sideration by the Colombo group of countries as to what next. We are now 
in the third year. a> 
Mr. CoLpwELL: Were all these countries contemplated as coming into — 
the Colombo Plan when it.was initially set up? Have we not extended the 
aid to other countries? As I remember, Cambodia, Burma, Ceylon, Pakist 
and India were included. I do not remember Viet-Nam nor Indonesia. 
The Witness: I am sorry to say that I cannot answer that question 
detail. I am not sure. i 
Mr. CoLpWELL: If so, would it not follow along Mr. Green’s line th 
more countries are included maybe the funds are not as adequate as they 
originally? 


de 


By Mr. Green: : 

Q. Was it not the intention at the beginning that other countries shou 
be associated with the plan? I think the publicity given at the time w 
to the effect that countries such as Indonesia might be included in the 
as soon as it was possible to arrange for their entry.—A. I am not sure 
countries were invited originally. 

Q. I take it from your answer that the plan still has two years to 
and, therefore, that the annual amount spent by Canada is fairly well fixed 
the figure of $25 million for the plan for that period?—-A. As I understan 
that $25 million is our commitment per year. There is nothing to pre 
parliament from raising the amount. 

Q. Are there any administrative difficulties in spending more m«¢ 
officially under the plan?—A. I would hesitate to answer that question. — 

Mr. Crouu: Let me put it this way. Are there projects submitted by thi 
countries which are at present not acceptable to the government because t 
funds are lacking? m - 
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_ The Witness: I have to speak in very general terms. I have not been 
dealing in detail with the Colombo Plan, but my understanding is that so far 
projects have been turned down because they were not thought to be sound 
1 ather than because funds were lacking. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Mr. Cavell would be able to give us more information?—A. Yes. 
‘ -Q. I was going to ask you this. The figure mentioned is $25,400,000. Is the 
awe 000 an additional amount for certain purposes?—A. Yes, fon technical 
assistance. Originally there were two separate votes, but now they are com- 
f ined under the one Colombo Plan vote. 


Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): If we were to provide an additional amount, 
i whatever it would be, it would be for something that is not provided for 
immediately or in the near future in our commitments for plans under way now. 
‘The money that is being supplied now would fulfil our commitments in the 
|. projects that have been undertaken? 


| The Witness: I think that we have been careful not to commit ourselves 
| to continued projects which would entail over-expenditure of the figure on 
which the government originally agreed. 


_ Mr. MacKenzie: Was it not the basic principle behind all this plan to 
assist the countries to help themselves rather than to give them any great 
| “material benefit—just to assist them to reestablish themselves or develop their 
\ own resources? 


AG The WITNESS: Perhaps I ee interject here, Mr. Chairman, that I think © 
there is often some misunderstanding about the Colombe scheme, just because 
| we have from the beginning ‘used the word ‘Plan’. ‘Plan’ implies a scheme 
that has been thought out in advance, whereas the Colombo scheme, after all, 
is rather a scheme to encourage these countries te come forward with projects 
of their own into which they will put very considerable amounts of funds and 
‘into which other countries will put some funds; but there is no general plan 
“at all. 

Mr. Stick: We have had a discussion in the House about increasing our 
$25 million. As I understand this plan, we cannot vote another $5 million or 
$6 million without consulting the countries themselves as to what they need 
and as to whether they require this additional money and making arrange- 
ments with them. I think that some people have the idea that we should 
increase it without consultation with those countries. If we vote money here, 
i we must know where the money goes. We must consult the Indian government 
or the Pakistan government as to what the projects are and how much is 
required, and so on. We must know that beforehand. I think myself that it 
is. the opinion of ‘the country and parliament that if there is a worth-while 
‘project the extra money will be voted. I think that is the basis of our voting. 


| 


== 


_ Mr. CoLpwe tu: Is there not a list of projects from which we select the 
ones that we think will be economically feasible and which we will assist? 
I s that not the way it is done? There may be a dozen projects presented, of 
which we perhaps agree to help pay for six or eight or ten, as the case may 
be. Is that not the method? 


4 The Witness: Yes, generally. 


iv By the Chairman: 

i Q. Is there not a consultative committee of the Colombo Plan that looks 
over the many recommendations of the different governments concerned? 
A. No, largely it is carried out by bilateral arrangements. 
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Q. There is no over-all committee ruling over such things?—-A. There is 
an advisory committee that studies such questions and then it is a matter o: 
arrangement between the two countries to decide whether the project will 
go ahead or not. & 


Mr. COLDWELL: I think there is some misunderstanding regarding our 
contribution of food to these countries. When we contribute food to them, 
do they not charge the amount to themselves, as it were, and use the proceeds — 
for some other project? i 

The WITNESS: Yes, they use the pede for a project. of which ve 
approve. 4 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Perhaps it would be helpful if Doctor MacKay coulln 


give us some qualification of the words “deserving people” in the last line of 
page 1 of his submission. 


The WITNESS: That was the language of the committee last year, sir. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Yes, maybe, but I was just wondering what is meant by 
“every reasonable assistance to these deserving people’’. 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand that it was the text of the recommendation | 
of the External Affairs Committee of the Canadian parliament last year them 
Doctor MacKay has used here. 


Mr. Crouu: Mr. Crestohl, being a member of that committee, undoubtedly 
knows what that means. ha 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I did not have the privilege of sitting on the committee | 
last year. If I had I probably would have known. 


7 


Mr. CoLpWELL: It is rather patronizing language. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I asked for a qualification of those words; whether it was. 
for construction, for helping the progress of the country, or deserving in the | 
way that Mr. Coldwell has referred to—providing them with food—or pro- | 
viding them with the means of helping them to help themselves. = | 


Mr. MacInnis: Perhaps it means people on our side. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: It could mean that, but that is why-l asked for some | 
qualification. 4 


Mr. Starr: I would like to know who has the authority to say that these 
_ countries qualify under the plan. 


} 
} 


Mr. CRESTOHL: You mean, what makes them deserving? a 

The CHAIRMAN: The witness may be the one to answer that. 4 

The Witness: In general, as I understand it, they are admitted by the | 
other members at the consultative committee meetings that occur, normally, 
once a year. At the recent meeting in Delhi, for instance—as I think - 
mentioned here—Indonesia, Burma, Nepal, Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- Nag | 
were asked if they ee otid send representatives, which tay, did and —_ | 
were formally voted in. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the consulate committee that would study that f 
question? ; 


The WITNESS: Yes, as I understand it. a 


‘ 
Mr. Low: Did I understand Doctor MacKay to say that new countries : 
coming in were asked to send representatives to the consultative committee, ~ 
or did they themselves make application for assistance under the Colombo” 
Plan and then after that were they invited to attend the meetings in ong = 


to put forth their plans? 
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- The Witness: I must admit that I am rather hazy about that, sir, but my 
understanding is that they did not ask for assistance; they were invited to 
attend the meeting. 

Mr. Stick: By whom? 


_ The Witness: All the members not only receive but they contribute what 
_ they can. They are expected to pitch in themselves and make some contri- 
bution, not only to their own development but to other countries of Southeast 
_ Asia. For instance, India is a very heavy contributor. 


ry Mr. Low: What I was a little puzzled about was how these countries got 
started towards membership or participation in the plan. I think that was 


oa 


what my friend, Mr. Starr, had in mind; whether the countries made applica- 


tion to the consultative committee for participation or whether they were 
invited after some survey had been made and the invitations based on some 


_ sort of need. 


| The Wirness: I wonder if I could ask that that question remain over, and 
we will look it up. 

Mr. Low: Yes, fine. 
_ Mr. Stick: I think that you had better give us a detailed report on this 
New Delhi committee of which you speak; how it was instituted and how it 
functions. 


The WITNESS: I think that is dealt with in the progress report. 
The CHAIRMAN: The progress report issued in October. 


_ Mr, STIck: We got it only this afternoon and we have not had time to 
read it. 


3 
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= Rea Bi ag ae Henry: 
ue Q. Is this plan confined to the countries of the British Commonwealth 


-only?—A. No, sir. One of the heaviest contributors is the United States. 


Q. I mean, the beneficiaries under the plan?—A. No. _ 
Mr. STARR: Can any country in the world ask for aid under this plan? 


The Witness: As I understand it, the general qualification is that it is 
for South and Southeast Asia. 


| 3 Mr. MAcKeENzIEe: Do I understand that contributions made from Canada 


i are all based on the U.S. dollar? 


The WITNESS: We make our contributions in Canadian dollars: 
Mr. MACKENZIE: I noticed in the report you read that the amount is based 


on the U.S. dollar. 


Mr. MacInnis: Am I correct in assuming that Burma was offered aid 


_ under the plan earlier and refused, and has since agreed to come in? 
| _ The Witness: That is my understanding, sir. 


By Mr. Knowles: 

Q. Mr.' Chairman, now that Burma has been mentioned, I would like to 
ask Dr. MacKay a question which has its basis in a letter which I have before 
‘me from a friend of mine in Winnipeg in the medical profession. My friend 
‘has reminded me that Dr.’M. R. MacCharles who was a member of a team of 
three professors who visited Burma in 1952 for the purpose of studying and 
reporting on medical education in that country, has made a certain recom- 
(mendation to the Canadian government as to the way in which Canada might 
‘help Burma under the Colombo Plan. As I understand it, Dr. MacCharles’ 
suggestion is that Canada might send to Burma a team of 10 of the best young 
‘medical graduates of fellowship degree in the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Canada to stay there for two years to give practical instruction in 
i 9044493 
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~ Dr. MacCharles’ suggestion has been approved by other medital men in the 


might I suggest, might be more properly addressed to Mr. Cavell who is dea ing 
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modern methods of surgery, radiology, and anaesthesiology; and then th 
was this further suggestion that Canada should donate to Burma a cobal 
therapy unit from the Chalk River plant. I understand from my friend 


country and I should like to point out as well that Dr. MacCharles was areain 
impressed with the native intelligence and keenness of the Burmese surgeon S, 
but felt that they needed practical instruction; and that once they had received 
that instruction they could train their own students. 4 

I know that the name of Dr. MacCharles stands very high with anyor 2 
who knows him or knows of his work. Perhaps I should say that two or thre 
years ago he saved my life. Maybe that is to his credit or maybe it is to 
discredit, but I ask that it be not held against him. May I now ask Dr. Mac 
if he knows if consideration has yet been given to what strikes me as a ve 
valuable suggestion as well as a very concrete and specific suggestion?—A. I am 
sorry but I cannot answer that question. That is the type of question which, 
with specific projects. 

Q. It occurred to me that that might be the case, but that it might be we 
to have it on the record so he could deal with it the next time he is here. s 


Mr. Low: Inasmuch as Mr. Cavell is going to come before us at a later da’ te 
perhaps we might postpone our discussion of the Colombo Plan until that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am quite agreeable to any suggestion. Very well we wil 
postpone ‘“‘Technical assistance.” 


Mr. COLDWELL: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then we come to “Soviet block contributions to U.N.” 
will delay our questions on the Colombo Plan until such time as Mr. Cave : 
here which will be at a later date when we are considering the estimates anc 
reach that item. : a 


Mr. GREEN: Does Mr. Cavell also administer the Technical Assistance P an’ 
The WITNESS: Yes. _- 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Are there any questions on page 4, “Soviet block 
contributions to U.N.?” 5 
. By Mr. Coldwell: - 


Q. I think we ought to say that they have been increased somewhat. Th 
three countries are now paying 16-53 of the budget which is a lot better tha 
they were doing two years ago. Do you know if they have paid up? | That. 
another thing.—A. I have not heard that they have not paid. They no nual 
have been pretty good to pay up. x 

Q. Do you know if they made their contribution to the Technical Assistane 
Fund which is, of course, of interest to us because our contribution is rela ed tc 
the total?—A. I understand that the administrator, Dr. Keenleyside vi its 
Moscow and discussed their contribution, and my understanding is that a sath 
factory arrangement has been reached. > 

Q. You do not know the nature of it?—-A. We had some confidential info! 
mation about the nature of it but I do not think it would be appropriate i 
me to mention it here. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Do they make their payments in American dollars? a 
Mr. COLDWELL: Yes, they have to, I think. _ 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. 4 
The Witness: I am told that their contribution to the Technical Assista 
Fund was offered in rubles. That may have been straightened out, but I a 


sure. I do know that their contribution to the U.N. budget is no 
dollars. 
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at Mr. McMILLAN: To what sub-agencies of the United Nations does the 
J.S.S.R. contribute? I know that they do not contribute to W.H.O. 


Mr. COLDWELL: They joined one yesterday, which I read about, the I.L.O. 


The WiTnEss: I wonder if you would mind letting that question stand over. 
Mr. McMILLAN: All right. 


we By Mr. Starr: ; 
2. Q. When the general assembly of the United Nations passes an assessment 


_ of contribution, does that mean that the assessment becomes mandatory on the 
¢ country in question to fulfil that assessment or to contribute that amount?— 
_A. That is my understanding, but I would not like to get into a legal argument 
\'4 ever it. My understanding is that once it is approved by the assembly, it is 
valid. 

Q. Irrespective of whether they make progress payments against it or not? 


| Mr. Low: They might perhaps withhold their payments and agree to apply 
_ them against their vote. I think they have protested against their allotment, 
| _ but still they paid. 

‘The WITNEss: Yes. 


\ z Mr. Low: So it is reasonable to suppose that they would pay in the future. 
The WITNESs: Yes, I think so. 


_ Mr. Low: There is nothing to say, however, that they will. 


_ +The CHarrmMan: Are there any further questions, gentlemen, on “Soviet 
Block Contributions to U.N.”? 

Pe Mr. Low: I was going to ask Dr. MacKay about the statement at the 
' top of page 5 where it says that the Soviet block was strongly opposed to the 
_ increased allotment and there was a vote of 50 in favour (including Canada) 
| to six against with two abstentions. Which were the abstaining countries? 
_ Mr. Hemstey: I am speaking from memory, but I think that it was 
Greece because they were asking for some relief from their contribution 
_ because of their great earthquake. I think their position was such that they 
probably abstained, and I think the other country was Burma who had a 
-Tesolution before the Fifth Committee suggesting that before the nations 
were actually assessed they should be advised of the assessment. But the 
concensus of the Fifth Committee was that they did not like it. I was told 
that they thought it would involve a lot or a mass of negotiations with the 


‘nations; and I imagine that Burma was the other one 
Mr. Henry: These contributions to the United Nations are based on 
the productive capacity of the member nations according to their assessment. 
Is that not correct? 

__ The Wirness: Perhaps I might ask Mr. Hemsley. 

i The CHAIRMAN: I think you could ask him and give an answer as some 
‘percentage which we could relate to the total and then let them be addressed 
to the witnesses. 


ieee J 


if The WITNESS: Possibly Mr. Hemsley might answer your question, Mr. 
Henry. Mr. Hemsley was the Canadian representative on the budget com- 
mittee last year and I think perhaps he could answer that question better than 
I could. 

re Mr. HEMSLEY: The assessments are arrived at by the committee on con- 
tributions which represent about nine or ten countries. They are financial 
experts and statistical experts who call for statistical information and the 
economic position of the country; and the assessments are based on a com- 
bination of factors, one of which is the economic position of the country; 
Se 
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another factor is its capacity to pay and its access to foreign currency; and — 
another important factor is the amount of reconstruction that it has to do in~ 
its own country. Britain and the Soviet group were damaged; it was residual — 
war damage and those factors are taken into consideration in arriving at their 
percentage. The committee on contributions considers all those factors and — 
then puts forward a recommendation as to what the different national per-_ 
centages should be. : 
Mr. Jutras: Is Canada still represented on the committee? : 


Mr. HemMsLey: No. Mitchell Sharpe was on the committee, but we are 
not on it now. 

Mr. Henry: What is the total percentage of contribution of the Soviet 
Union and her satellites in round figures? 

Mr. HEMSLEY: About 17 per cent, I would imagine. , 

Mr. CoLDWELL: 16:53 for the Soviet Union; 14:15 for the Ukraine; and 
1:80 for Bylo Russia. Combined that gives you 16: 53. 

Mr. Jutras: You would not put them together? 

Mr. COLDWELL: They are all one country. 

Mr. HEMSLEY: It would be something like 17 per cent. 

Mr. Henry: What is the percentage of the United States of America? 

Mr. HEMSLEY: 334 per cent. 

Mr. Henry: And of Canada? : 

Mr. HEMSLEY: 3°3 per cent. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: And of the United Kingdom? ce 

Mr. HEMSLEY: 9:80 per cent. The United Kingdom had a reduction inc 
year and the general assembly resolution was to the effect that no member 
state should pay more than one-third, so this current year that is one-third of 
the total budget. So the budget for 1954 is based upon a one-third percentage 
for the first time. There was a rather heated debate because the United 
States are having a reduction and the United Kingdom are having a reduction 
while the others are going up. a: 

Mr. CoLDWELL: What is the percentage of France, which had a consider= 
able deficit? ; 

Mir, HEMSLEY: ( 52:75. 

Mr. Jutras: What is our per capita as compared with the United States? 

Mr. HEMSLEY: It is slightly higher on a per capita basis than the United — 
States. And they have also agreed to the principle that no member state 
should, in normal times, contribute more per capita than the heaviest con=— 
tributing country; but that gets them into difficulties because there are three — 
of us now who are over the per capita, or over the United States per capita, . 
ourselves, New Zealand, and Sweden. But until new members are interested — 
we are not disposed to complicate the issue because we would have to shift 
the burden onto possibly somebody who was less able to pay than some of 
the other countries in there. e; 

Mr. COLDWELL: Are we much over? = 

Mr. HEMSLEY: No. es 

Mr. Henry: This slowness in contributing on Ethe part of Russia and her > 
satellites is merely a reflection of her economic inability to produce, and of the 
Russian way of life. * 

Mr. HEMSLEY: That inconsistency was pointed out quite definitely to the 
when they were bragging about their domestic economic development when — 
on the other hand they were not prepared to accept the increased contribution 
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.. Mr. Jurras: Is it not based mostly on the fact of our inability to get at 
their proper statistics? 2 


i Mr. HEMSLEY: That is one thing. 


| if The CHAIRMAN: On page 5, “International Civil Aviation Organization”. 
_ Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. Would there be any increase in the amount paid by Canada through 
| its membership in this organization?—A. No. It will be the same as last year. 
4 Q. Is that in effect a permanent or annual commitment?—A. It is a moral 
commitment, I would say. 
Q. It would be necessary to continue making the payments each year out 
| of fear the organization might move its headquarters elsewhere?—A. I would 
| Say so, quite probably. 
| Mr. CoLpWELL: Has there been any change in the membership of this 

organization during the past year or any withdrawals from it? | 
_ The Witness: No change, sir. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Has there been any talk about their moving headquarters 
from the Province of Quebec? 
Mr. Stick: They are coming to Ottawa. 
Mr. COLDWELL: I heard it said they were coming to Ottawa. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: I would like to have an answer to the question. 


The WITNESS: There have been rumours to the effect, but I do not think 
there has been any decision. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. There has been no discussion as far as our representatives are con- 
cerned?—A. I should not like to say. We have a representative down there. 
It is a fairly technical subject and is very much on the fringe of the department. 
I am not sure what is going to develop. 
Q. Are we to consider your answer as saying that there are such rumours 
or discussions going on?—A..I think that is safe. 
Mr. GREEN: Why do they want to move? 
Mr. CroLL: They would not be taxed here. 
Mr. COLDWELL: It might be. 


~ By Mr. Croll: 


rm Q. Do they enjoy any immunity from taxation by reason of their interna- 
tional aspects?—A. They do enjoy immunity from federal taxes just as 
‘diplomatic missions. 

_ Q. Do they enjoy immunity?—A. From federal taxes? 

Q. Well, as diplomatic representatives?—A. Yes, it is exactly the same 
status. 

~ Q. Then wouldn’t they normally enjoy the same immunity under provin- 
ial legislation? | 

Mr. CotpweLi: That depends on the province. 

lee The Witness: That seems to be a disputed question at the moment. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


— Q. Thave another question. If there was some contemplation about moving 
he headquarters from the Province of Quebec, would not our representative 
m the committee be consulted or sit in on a conference on the subject?—A. 
would imagine so, yes. 
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Q. Has there been any return to the department on that, other than those | 
rumours that you told us about?—-A.. Perhaps I might put it this way: The re 
has been some confidential correspondance which I would not feel free — to 
reveal. } 

Mr. NEsBitT: May I ask: What is the value, or the approximate value of 
the present headquarters of this organization? = 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Who owns the building, or what rent do they pay for ite 

The WITNESS: We shall see if we can dig it up for you. I am not sure. 

Mr. Nessitt: The answer to my next question perhaps might be tabled) 
at the next meeting. Is this building owned by the organization or is it merely 


rented property? 4 
By Mr. Crestohl: . 
ae | 


The WITNESs: I think it is owned by the C.N.R. and rented. 

Q. Would you know whether any representations were made, or whethe 
any negotiations have taken place with the government in connection with the 
location of the headquarters in the province, or its removal?—A. I am afraid 4 
I could not answer that question. % 

Q. I would like to have an answer. Is there any special reason for hesitat- 
ing to answer it?—-A. You mean correspondence between I.C.A.O. and the 4 
province? ie 

Q. Either correspondence or negotiations or any exchanges with the Proy-— 
ince of Quebec? 

Mr. MacInnis: How would he have any knowledge of that? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: We have a representative on the committee. 

The CHairMaN: I think that is a question which the witness could hardia ly 
answer. That is a matter between two different bodies and they have nothing tO j 
do with our Department of External Affairs. 

Mr. KNOWLES: But we are represented on I.C.A.O. 

The WitNeEss: The closest link is with the Department of Transport rat 
than with the Department of External Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN: May we say that such is the question and the witness 
endeavour to. have an answer brought to the committee in the same way thi 
the minister usually does, when answers are brought at the next meena fe 
all questions which are not answered immediately. 

Mr. JuTRAS: On the question of exemption from taxation, you said the 
they enjoy a diplomatic privilege. Does that apply all through to Canadiar 
who are working for I.C.A.O,? 4 

The Witness: No. My understanding is that they are in exactly the sar 
position as Canadians working in embassies here. Those Canadian citizens 
liable to taxation the same as any others. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Are we taking it for granted that we can anticipate havin : 
a reply to my question at the next sitting? 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand that the witness has agreed that they 1 
endeavour to have answers brought forward as early as possible, as the 
ter usually does on questions where he has to gather material. 


The next item is ‘Passports’, on page 5. 


Mr. Low: In connection with this item, Doctor MacKay stated that - 
question has been kept under careful review during the year, referring to 
question of issuance of passports to people who may want to visit count 
behind the iron curtain. With what result has this whole thing been kept 
review? When I ask that I mean: have any applications for passports i 
travel to other countries been refused? 
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i. The Witness: As far as I know, there have been no refusals but there is, 
_ of course, a general requirement that anyone going behind the iron curtain 
, must report at Canadian missions. 


jee 
if By Mr. Coldwell: 
¥ Q. Is it difficult for Canadians to get visas into the Soviet Union—A. That 
- is not our business; it is the business of their government. 
Q. How many people have reported, say, in Moscow during the past year? 
You may not be able to give the answer today.—A. I would not be, but prob- 
ably next time. 
Mr. COLDWELL: Some other time. 


Mr. STIcK: As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, you cannot refuse a passport 
to a legitimate Canadian citizen. There is no policy about it, but when they 
_ go behind the iron curtain they are supposed to report to the nearest Canadian 
embassy. I think that was the situation when it was discussed in the House 
about a year ago. 


The CHAIRMAN: I thought that the Prime Minister stated at the time that 
the issuance of a passport was a privilege and not necessarily a right that every 

citizen enjoyed—not that I entirely agree with the idea, but it was expressed 
as government policy at the time. 

Mr. Low: I recall that. 

Mr. Stick: You do not have to have a passport to get behind the iron 
curtain. 

The CHAIRMAN: The government maintained it as a policy that it was not 
_ the right of every Canadian to obtain a passport; it was a privilege. 


By Mr. Green: 


i, @. May I ask Doctor MacKay if there has been any change whatever in 
_ the issuance of passports of this kind in the last year? I ask that because the 
_ committee made a definite recommendation on the subject last year as follows: 
| The government keep under review the issuance of Canadian passports and 
their use by persons who travel behind the iron curtain and whose loyalty 
_ appears to be divided between communism and our democratic way of life. If 
_I remember correctly, the members of the committee were very much con- 
cerned last year about some of these people who had been getting Canadian 
Passports and then going to North Korea and coming back and making all 
_ kinds of statements about what had been done there by the troops who were 
fighting the communist armies. What I would like to know is whether as a 
_ Yesult of this recommendation by the committee the department has made any 
change whatever in the regulations which cover the issuance of passports to 
_ people who leave for such purposes.—A. No, sir, I do not think that there 
has been any substantial change. The policy with respect to issuing passports 
is, after all, not really a matter of departmental regulation. The departmental 
'_ Tegulation is subject to government policy, and the department has not been 
required to refuse passports. 

ls Q. The department has made no change whatever as a result of this recom- 
/Mendation by the External Affairs Committee?—-A. No substantial change, sir. 


[ees By Mr. MacInnis: 

if Q@. I am not so sure that I would agree that the issue of a passport to a 
Canadian citizen should be something that would fall within the jurisdiction 
| of the External Affairs Department. I have every confidence in the Minister 
tot External Affairs and his staff, but I do not think that the question of whether 
/a citizen gets a passport or not should be something to be determined by the 
_ External Affairs Department.—A. May I correct the impression I seem to have 
given? I did not mean to say— 
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Q. I did not find fault with your ' ‘answer.—A. The department merely 
administers the policy. ‘ 

Q. I am finding fault with the point that the deparidedt cannot change — 
the policy. ‘| 

Mr. COLDWELL: Was it not suggested in the House that it would be follow- 
ing the iron curtain countries’ line if we refused: to give passports to these © 
people, but if they got into these countries and got into difficulties, it is not 
our obligation to get them out of trouble? Have any passports been lifted from 
persons who assisted those countries during the past year? That was one point | 
made last year, that where you had people going into these countries and com- — 
ing back and making utterances that might be regarded as seditious and under- — 
mining our efforts in Korea and so on, their passports could be lifted. 

The WITNESS: So far as I know, there has been } no failure to comply with © 
the general regulation to register. od 

Mr. COLDWELL: I do not think that there should be any interference with 
the issuance of passports to Canadian citizens. 

Mr. MAcINNIs: It is useless to deny a passport to anyone, because a person 
does not need a passport to leave the country and they do not need a passport 5 
to enter a country behind the iron curtain. . ‘ 

Mr. Crouu: Did I understand the chairman or Doctor MacKay to say that ; 
the issuing of a passport was not a right but a privilege? >| 

The CHAIRMAN: I personally said that last year during a discussion in the | 
House the Prime Minister himself maintained that point, and I think that © 
Mr. Low agreed that he remembered the Prime Minister having said that. — 
I stand to be corrected, and we can look into it. 

Mr. Low: That was my understanding at the time. om 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not say that I agree with that. I say that I under=m 
stand that that had been said. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I understood that the Prime Minister’s statement was just 
the reverse. "y 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us re-check with the report and bring it forward at z 
the next meeting. a 

Mr. CroLu: That was the reason that I asked the question. It seems tom | 
me that that is a serious deviation from our usual standards. im | 

The CHAIRMAN: We will have the clerk of the committee check the | 
Hansard report of last year and we will bring this information forward at 
the next meeting. . 4 

Mr. Low: At any rate, Mr. Chairman, that has not been made the policy 
to be administered by the External Affairs Department? = 

The WITNESS: No. E 

Mr. STIcK: Have you refused any passports? 

The WITNESS: I did not understand Mr. Low’s question. 

Mr. Low: In any event, if the Prime Minister did say what the chairman — 
suggested, it has not been translated into policy by the External Affairs — 
Department? 

The WITNESS: No. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: How has the External Affairs Department been regardi 
this? Has it been regarding every Canadian citizen as having a right to receivé 
a passport? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a matter of policy; perhaps the question should’ be 
asked of the minister himself. 


€ 
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By Mr. Crestohl: 
_-  Q. Doctor MacKay may know if the department has been conducting 
_ affairs on the basis that every Canadian citizen has a right to a passport, and 
- there must be special reasons for that right to be denied him. That is my 
understanding of the Prime Minister’s statement.—A. Perhaps that is a fair 
_ statement of the policy which the department has been required to follow. 
_ Of course, when you say that every citizen has a right to a passport, you 
- must remember that there are certain regulations that he has to comply with, 
for example and he has to pay his $5 or $10, as the case may be. 
_ Q. Shall we say that every citizen is entitled to receive a passport. after 
complying with the formalities?—A. I think that that is perhaps going a little 
‘too far. 
Q. Unless there are special reasons for denying him that? 
Mr GREEN: What are examples of special reasons for denying a passport? 
The WITNESS: I should think failure to comply with the regulations. If 
aman going behind the iron curtail fails to register, I think that is clearly an 
occasion when we could deny the reissue of a passport. 
_ Mr. CoLpwELL: You could pick up the passport? 
The WITNESS: We would pick it up. 
Mr. COLDWELL: That is the reason I asked just now if you had picked 
up any. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. Is the issuance of a passport based on any legislation?—A. I do not 

think that there is any specific Canadian legislation. It is really one of the 
prerogative powers of the Crown, I should think. 

= Q. Then it must be a discretionary act?—A. I would not like to enter into 
_a legal argument, not being a lawyer. 

: Q. But if it is a prerogative right of the Crown, then it must be perfectly 

clear that a person cannot come along and demand it. 

he The CHAIRMAN: We may be coming to the point I expressed a moment ago. 
| _ Mr. Green: I think that the department should be able to find out about 


that point. 
| The CHAIRMAN: We will ask the witness to take this as notice of a question, 


and the answer will be brought to the next meeting. 
“Charter Review” was dealt with by the minister the other day. 
pan tcsio-C.-1.5,”’ 


By Mr. Starr: 

, Q. I have a question regarding that. How many language groups are 
broadcast behind the iron curtain under the International Service of the 
C.B.C.?—A. Iron curtain languages? 

Q. Yes?—A. Five, sir. Czech, Polish, Russian, Ukrainian and Slovak. 

; Q. Is the same policy followed out by all of these language groups in 
the broadcasts?—A. Yes, in general the same policy line is followed, but, of 
course, there would necessarily be adaptations according to local conditions. 
You would not necessarily give the same news story, for instance, to Czechs 
as to Russians. 

| Q. Is this policy set by the External Affairs Department?—A. I should 
say that in general it is carried out under broad policy directives of the 
/External Affairs Department. . 
| Q. Has the policy been changed since last year?—A. Well, that is a very 
\difficult question to answer. You think of applying policy on particular news 
items rather than a broad line of policy covering a long period of time. 


2S CRN 


_ material—programs or commentaries, or whatever it might be—screened by 
_ the Department of External Affairs before it is broadcast? y 


_to be done quickly: Directives, or rather suggested lines, are given for them ‘ 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Is there closer co-operation now between the External Affairs Depart- 
ment and the International Service than there was a year ago?—A. Yes. 
Perhaps I should say that this year we have institutionalized the relationship. 
Formerly it was perhaps more casual than now. We have a separate section 
of my department which prepares memoranda which go to the C.B.C.-LS., | 
under the authority of the under-secretary of the minister, as the case may | 
be, and that is done regularly. There is much discussion by telephone “' 


so on. | 
Q. Then the transmitter is beamed to these countries, in slightly different _ 
directions?—A. Generally. t 

Q. Do we beam anything into the fascist countries to give them an example 
of democracy; for example, Spain,—that is, in Spanish?—A. Yes, I am told — 
that the Spanish service is beamed to South America. =| 


Q. Not to Spain?—A. Not to Spain. ¢ : 
: 


Q. I think it would do them good.—A. The time schedule is very difficult 
to work out with Spain, for one thing. ae ? 


Mr. Nessitt: Could Mr. MacKay give us any idea of the cost of the inter 


The WITNESS: That is part of the C.B.C. budget; we have not the figures _ 
on that. i 


Mr. NessitT: I take it that there is some general co-ordination and super- £ | 
vision by the Department of External Affairs of the type of program that 
is beamed to these countries. Are they plays, newscasts, lectures, com- | 
mentaries, or musical program? Are they of a propaganda nature or factual? — 


The CHAIRMAN: The under-secretary submits the view that these are 


\ 


national Service of the C.B.C. annually? f 


committee will arrange, we will have somebody before us to answer in detai 
as we did last year. 


Mr. NESBITT: I have just one further question, Mr. Chairman. Is the 


The WitnEss: No, that is almost impossible to do, because a newscast ha 7 


to go on. ; 
Mr. NessitT: I ask this question for a particular reason. If this material — 
is supposed to be in conjunction with the policy of the Department of External _ 
Affairs, and if there is any of a propaganda nature to try to publicize ot 
democrative way of life with these other countries, does Mr. MacKay not fe 
that there ought to be some kind of supervision in view of the fact that some 
of the programs coming over the C.B.C.—I recall two programs about two 
years ago, one a radio play called, ““Who Killed Cock Robin?”, and another—_ 
The CHAIRMAN: On the International Service? = pe 
Mr. Nessitt: No, but it is relevant to this question. One play was calle 1, 
“Who Killed Cock Robin?”, which was what I might call a satirical parabl 
and afterwards there was a play which was a satire on the United States, 
it was past the bounds of satire and extraordinarily vicious. This type 
broadcast happened to coincide almost exactly with the ‘‘party line’. 
Mr. COLDWELL: Oh, now, Mr. Chairman, I heard-one of these prog 


ra 
and I think that to call that a “party line’ program is absurd. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I do not think it is fair, when we ask some questions of 
a witness, to pass judgment on a program. When the committee gets together to 
- consider its recommendations, if anybody has anything to say against programs 
that might have been broadcast, that would be the appropriate time to make 
ij suggestions or express opinions. 

t Mr. COLDWELL: This is a domestic program. 

iY 


e The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is a domestic program and I do not think that 
has anything to do with the question we are discussing now. I do not think 
it is quite fair either to ask the present witness, who is the deputy head of 
the department, to express views on what may be a policy or on the details 
of administration of C.B.C. But when we get the people before us, it will be 
time to ask them pertinent questions as to the expression of views. It can be 
‘ done when the committee is deciding on its report, but not at the moment. 


: Mr. GREEN: I think he should be allowed to deal with the question that 
_was asked. 


The CHaIRMAN: If he wants to do so, very well. 


The WITNESS: Perhaps I should explain that it is almost impossible in 
advance to. examine all programs that go out over the air over C.B.C. Our 
main business, after all, is to conduct foreign relations with governments and 
this is necessarily—I should not say a subordinate—but it is admittedly a small 
part of our activities and we cannot afford to put on this task a great number 
of people. We do, however, look carefully at the programs or the broadcasts 
after they have come out and in that way we can exercise—I should not say 
a check in advance—but to some extent a check afterwards to see that they 
are following the general line of policy which the government approves. 
_ Mr. Nessirt: That answers my question. 


The CHairman: Your question dealt with national programs but this item 
of the estimates applies to the international service. That is why I.think it 
is out of order. Mr. Starr started the questioning a long time ago and he 
was interrupted. 


-Mr. CRESTOHL: I think Dr. MacKay is quite right because his position is 
substantiated in his brief where he says on page 5: 


This close liaison has produced both in the department and in the 
international service a better understanding of the relations between our 
foreign broadcasting and our foreign policy. 


_ Mr. Starr: You said we would have an opportunity to question the head 
of the international service. Is it possible to bring in the heads of the separate 
language groups which beam their programs behind the iron curtain? 

The CuHarrman: I suppose they will be here to assist. I think that the 
head of the department is the witness and he can ask whomever he wants as 
advisers. 

| Mr. Starr: Last year we had before us Mr. Desy who was the head of 
the international service, for questioning, and there was no evidence from the 
foreign language groups presented at that time. 
"The CHarrman: Might we leave it to the steering committee to decide 
whether we should depart from that practice or not, because all the committees 
pf the House have made a rule to have before the committees the responsible 
‘ead of the department, the minister or the deputy minister, and he may 
‘choose to bring any adviser he wants. I do not think we can go down to the 
i, ower levels and bring anybody before us to answer questions on such matters; 
j whether or not this should be done, as a matter of policy. I think your remarks 
which will be in today’s report will be reviewed by the steering committee 
fad they will decide on the procedure to be followed. 
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Mr. Starr: On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, an opportunity to question ~ : 
the various heads of these language groups would give us an idea of whether — 
or not the same policy on broadcasting was being followed in every language 


group. 
The CHAIRMANN: The head of the department would be the one who would } 
be able to say that. ; 
Mr. CoLDWELL: Last year Mr. Desy conene some advisers with him. 
The CHAIRMAN: Surely, advisers to the witness. 
Mr. COLDWELL: He had one, I know. 
The CHAIRMAN: There were one or two people with the head of the 
service. . ‘3 
Mr. CoLDWELL: That should be enough. Zz 
The CHAIRMAN: There was only one, as I am told by the secretary. x 
Then that brings us to the last item of this brief. oe 
Mr. GREEN: May I revert for a moment to the question of passports. 4 
I wonder if the witness could give the committee a report on what actually 
happened in the case of Dr. Otto Strasser? There was an article published — 
in the Vancouver Herald of March 24, 1954 entitled “The Strange Case of 
Otto Strasser”. As you know he was a German who apparently settled in 
Nova Scotia. A book was written about him by Douglas Reed entitled “The 
Prisoner of Ottawa’; and I think the article said he could not get a passa 
port or a certificate ‘of identity. : 
The CHAIRMAN: Your question is to ask whether he got, or was re- 
fused a passport. a 
Mr. GREEN: I wonder if the witness could tell us the actual circums- _ 
tances of what happened in connection with it? % 
The CHAIRMAN: I think your question would be to ask whether heme 
was not granted a passport. The action decided in that case would be a : 
matter of policy probably. % 
Mr. GREEN: This article says: 


Through the past nine years of peace, 'the Canadian government | 
has refused to issue to Strasser either a passport or an international 
certificate of identity. Without such papers, he could not phe entem | 
any other country; he therefore could not leave Canada.. & 


I think we should know whether or not that is right, and the only department : 
that can answer it is the Department of External Affairs. Fal 


The CHAIRMAN: Let the witness be the judge whether he shall answer 
or not. 


Mr. COLDWELL: I think it is a good question. 


The WITNESS: Otto Strasser came to Canada in 1941 not as a landed 
immigrant. He came here really as a political refugee. . 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Was he granted asylum here?—A. I really do not know what ‘ ‘asylum” 
means. We did not throw him out. He was permitted to live here. a 

Now, since the end of the war, on a number of occasions he did apply 
for a certificate of identity. That of course is not the same as a passport. 
Passports are only granted to Canadian citizens and he would have no grounds 
for getting one at all through us. Until quite recently the government took 
the view that it was undesirable to grant him a certificate of identity and tha 
I may say the view was based on the opposition of the allied high commission 
which was in control of Germany. 

Q. Was it based on any Canadian order in council or other authority? : 
A. I might say that in my judgment the issuance of a certificate of identity 1s 
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bot course not a right at all; it is something which the government can give or 
withhold as it sees fit. But recently the government took the view that since 
a new government had been established in Germany and other changes had 
taken place, it was now not inappropriate to grant to Strasser a certificate of 
identity and this was done. The certificate of identity was granted, I think, in 
January of this year. 

Mr. GREEN: When did he first apply for it? 


| -The WITNEss: I am sorry, but I have not got all the details. But my recol- 
lection is that it was requested over a number of years. 


- 


By Mr. Green: 


Q@. Was there any order in council or other authority passed by ‘the 
Canadian government which authorized them to refuse to grant a certificate? 
—A. My understanding is that the issuance of a certificate of identity is a 
purely discretionary act. I should not think that an order in council or any 
other document would be required to prevent the issue. 

@. Do you know if there was any order in council?—A. No. 

Mr. FLEMiInG: You could find out? 

The Witness: I assume that.I could. I will be glad to look into it. 

Mr. JutTras: What is your requirement for a certificate of identity? 

The WITNESS: Certificates of identity have been granted to a number of 
people who are political refugees. A number of displaced persons in Europe 
who were sent to Canada have come here under certificates of identity, or we 
have granted them certificates of identity. 

Mr. MacInnis: How many certificates of identity has the Department of 
External Affairs issued in the last two or three years? 


The WITNESS: We could look into that. I could not answer offhand. 


Mr. FLEMING: I suppose that there would not be so many as in the late 
war years and in the immediate postwar years, because you would not have 
much occasion now. 

The WiTNEss: There are a number of displaced persons living in Canada. 
ff, for instance, a displaced person in Canada wants to travel to the United 
States and he can get in, he has to have some sort of document, and a 
certificate of identity is the normal document we would issue. 


! 


By Mr. Green: 


_ Q. Has the government refused a certificate of identity to Strasser on 
the ground that the Allied High Commission in Bonn did not want him to 
set it?—-A. That was one consideration. There were, of course, several other 
‘onsiderations. 

Q. What were the other considerations?—A. I do not know that I could 
inswer that question offhand. 


Mr. COLDWELL: That one is very relevant. 


b. By Mr. Green: 

_ Q. Has Strasser left the country yet?—A. I cannot answer that. 

| Q. Are there any other people in Canada being refused a certificate of 
Jentity for the same reason, which in effect means that they are held in 
anada?—A. No, sir, they are quite free to circulate in Canada. 

_ Q. No, it means in effect that they cannot leave Canada?—A. It means in 
fect that no other country will probably let them in. 

_ Q. Strasser is the only one who has been treated in this way, or have there 
2en others?—A. I could not answer that, sir. 

Ie Mr. Crotu: There have been people, to my knowledge, who have been 
‘fused certificates of identity, and who are not in Strasser’s category. 
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The CHarRMAN: I know of some also. 

Mr. COLDWELL: The next section is— 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Before we go to the next question: On this question of 
certificates of identity, is it not a fact that they are issued ‘to non-immigrants 
or to immigrants who have landed and have not yet become citizens? They 
have to wait a five-year period, and if they want to travel they obtain certifi- © 
cates of identity, provided they comply with all the regulations. Is it proper 
to say that the difference between a passport and a certificate of identity © 
would be that in one case the person is entitled to a passport and in they 
other case it is purely a matter of grace? ; 

The WitNnEss: I would not like to answer that question. 

Mr. Jutras: Do you issue a certificate of identity to an immigrant ing 
Canada who came, for instance, from a country like France? 

Mr. CrRoLL: He would not need one. > 
The CHAIRMAN: He might if his government refused to renew his — 
passport. F 

Mr. Crotu: That is right. You are right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I know of cases in which the department has answered 
to applicants that, if their consulate or embassy refused to renew their pass- — 
port and put that fact in writing, and the gentleman was in good standing © 
in Canada and had been a good citizen, he might be given as a favour a 
certificate of identity, but some even in that case have been refused. ¥, 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Is there not a vital difference between a certificate of 
identity and a passport, in that in the case of a passport we definitely ask 
for certain considerations for that individual who goes abroad and assume — 
some responsibility for him, but in the other case the man is given a certificate | 
of identity and goes abroad on his own? — 

Mr. CRESTOHL: In one case he must be a citizen, and not necessarily in- 
the other. I 

Mr. COLDWELL: That is right. 

Mr. JutTrRas: I realize that they are undoubtedly different, but the poi 
is that a certificate of identity is very important to a man, particularly to 
man in Canada who wants to go to the United States; otherwise he cannot 
go across the border. You said that they were issued to displaced pera | 
Are they issued also to those who are not displaced persons? 

The WITNESS: I was speaking more or less “off the cuff’, and perhaps 
I might read this brief statement about policy: 4 ; 


When an application is received for a certificate of identity, it is 
first established ‘that the applicant is an alien, a landed immigrant in 
Canada, and whether or not he is stateless. If the applicant is not 
stateless and there is an appropriate consular representative in Can 
of the country of his nationality, normally, the applicant is direc 
to that representative for a travel document. If the applicant then stat 
that he is unable to obtain a travel document, he is normally required 
to submit written evidence of the refusal by his consulate. If it appears | 
that it is a bona fide application further consideration is given. 


Mr. Crotu: Could we adjourn, Mr. Chairman? 
I understand that Doctor MacKay will let us know whether or not there ( 
is an order in council and also the date. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting stands adjourned, to meet at the call of - the 
chair. 4 
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MINUTES -OF PROCEEDINGS 


: a WEDNESDAY, May 5, 1954. 
___‘~*The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


_ Members present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Balcer, Boisvert, Cannon, 
ardin, Crestohl, Croll, Decore, Garland, Green, Henry, James, Kirk (Shel- 
rne-Yarmouth-Clare), Knowles, Low, Lusby, MacDougall, MacKenzie, Pat- 
rson, Pearkes, Picard, Pinard, Richard (Ottawa East), Starr and Stick (25). 


In attendance: Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary of State for 
xternal Affairs, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary and Mr. 
D. Hemsley, Head of Finance Division. 


~The Chairman gave the list of the Members he designated to compose 
ith himself the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, namely: Messrs. 
Balcer, Fleming, Henry, Low, MacDougall, MacInnis, MacKenzie and Pinard. 


_ Mr. R. A. McKay was called. The Committee concluded his examination 
on the two remaining paragraphs of his memorandum to the Committee on 
properties abroad and inspections thereof particularly in Rome, The Hague, 
Paris and Tokyo. 


The witness was assisted by Messrs. Macdonnell and Hemsley. 


At 4.15 o’clock p.m., the division bells having rung, the Committee. 
spended its proceedings. It resumed at 4.35 o’clock. 


_ The witness read into the record answers. to questions asked at the 
evious meeting on: 
) i 1. Certificate of identity, 

7 2. Notice to travellers going behind the Iron Curtain, 


_ 3. The International Civil Aviation Organization in Montreal and taxation 
of its personnel, 


| ; _ 4, Membership of Soviet bloc in specialized agencies of the United N ations. 


MP In conformity with the Subcommittee’s recommendation, it was agreed 
to begin a detailed consideration of the estimates referred at the next meeting 
Thursday, May 6th. 


‘i At 5.45 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock, Thursday, - 
ay 6th. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, May 5, 1954, 
3.30 P.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


, Since our last meeting the subcommittee on agenda and procedure met. 
Mr. Coldwell asked that Mr. MacInnis replace him on the subcommittee. The 
; first subcommittee was intended to be made along last year’s lines, to include 
Mr. Coldwell and Mr. Low, plus Mr. Fleming and Mr. Balcer, for the opposition 
parties and Mr. Pinard, Mr. Henry, Mr. MacDougall, Mr. MacKenzie and the 
chairman. Now, Mr. Caldwell has been replaced by Mr. MacInnis, and Mr. 
i Fleming, temporarily, by Mr. Green. The subcommittee met; Messrs. Henry, 
Green, MacKenzie, McInnis, Patterson, for Mr. Low and Pinard were present 
with the chairman. After ditcusson it was agreed to hold two meetings this 
week, Wednesday afternoon, May 5 and Thursday morning, and to devote such 
time as necessary to hearing further evidence from the Acting Under-Secretary 
‘of State for External Affairs. It was proposed that we would carry on on the 
' questions on the two items of Dr. McKay’s brief on which he was not questioned 
at the last meeting. We will ask him to come to the table and give answers 
‘to questions not answered at the last meeting. When we finish this, we might 
start with the estimates at the first number 84 if it is agreeable to the members. 
The following week we agreed to hold three meetings, on Wednesday afternoon, 
Thursday morning and Friday morning. The acting deputy minister will not 
_be available so I have contacted General McNaughton for item 100, the Inter- 
‘national Joint Commission, and he will be at our disposal for any number of 
days we wish. If we get through in one meeting, then at the other two meetings 
we could take item 101 dealing with the Colombo plan and Mr. Cavell could be 
_at the disposal of the committee on the 13th and 14th if necessary. Then, the 
“subcommittee plans to resume the enquiry into the different items oF the 
estimates and the proper officials from the department selected by the Under- 
Secretary would appear before us. 
Today, we have with us again Mr. MacKay, the Acting Under-Secretary, 
and Mr. Macdonnell and Mr. Hemsley. Have you any questions gentlemen, on 
the last two items of the brief? 


Mr. R. A. MacKay, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, called: 
_ Mr. Cannon: Have you any extra copies of that brief? I was not here 
the last day. 

Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, with respect ‘to the. property item—I think that 
that is the next one in order. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 6 of the brief, yes. 

Mr. Low: With respect to that item I have tried to relate Mr. MacKay’s 

| Bitement to the estimates, the details of which can be found on page 167. I 
wondered if the $700,000 for unallotted capital items mentioned on page 167 
| of the estimates has to be considered along with $600,000 in blocked funds in 
considering the cost of the properties that are mentioned on pages 6, 7, and 8, 
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of Mr. MacKay’s statement. In other words, is it to be assumed that the 
property mentioned there is to cost, not $700,000, but $700,000 plus $600,000 o: 
blocked funds? 

Mr. GREEN: Would it simplify the work of the comnivatee if Mr. MacKay, 
were to read these two sections. I do not believe that they were read at the 
last meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: The whole of the brief was Seeael and afterwards we 
started the period of questions. These two items were read. , 

Mr. GREEN: Some of the members have not copies of the brief. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Those who were here got the brief and copies were mailed 
to the other members. a 

Shall we proceed with the question of Mr. Low. 

Mr. MacponnELL: Mr. Chairman, the $700,000 is intended for possinil ‘ 
purchases. We have a fairly long list of purchases that, for a variety of 
reasons, might be desirable. Those reasons were summarized in Mr. MacKay’ s 
statement. Indeed a case could be made for the expenditure of perhaps 
something over $14 million. We have felt that we would not encounter those 
circumstances, whether of high rent or the impossibility of renting quarters 
and so on, to that extent in one fiscal year, and we have submitted $700,000 
as a figure for purchases in a number of capitals where we think there will a 
be urgent needs. Then over and above that are the funds in blocked currency 
for particular projects; in Paris, for example, and the Hague and Tokyo 
and so on. 

Mr. Low: I was just a little uncertain from reading Mr. MacKay’s statement 
whether the total cost of those particular projects named—the Chancellory 
in Paris, the Chancellory in Rome, the Chancellory additions in Tokyo and 
the Hague—were to cost merely the amount set out in blocked funds or that 
much plus the $700, 000 provided on page 167 of the estimates? a 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: No, the blocked funds are intended for those particular 
items. 


Mr. Low: I notice, however, that you say the first one—the Hague 
Chancellory—will require $200,000 in blocked funds but this only represents 
about two-thirds of the cost which would mean that $100,000 of other funds 
would have to be provided? 

Mr. MacpoNNELL: It might be that that would be required in the following 
fiscal year. We may not get ahead sufficiently far with construction in t 
fiscal year. 


Mr. Low: And referring to the Tokyo project, it is not stated whether this is 
will be in Canadian funds or blocked funds? a 


Mr. MAcpDONNELL: It will be in blocked funds. 

Mr. Low: It will be in blocked funds? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen; have you any other questions? 


Mr. GREEN: Could the Assistant Under-Secretary of State tell us wis it 
is that the Department of Public Works is not put in charge of construc 
_these buildings abroad? That department is set up for the purpose of loo 
after government buildings and yet under this department we find from yo 
statement that there is to be an expansion of your building staff. Additi 
architects are required in Ottawa, for example. Now, would it not be w 
to let the Department of Public Works look after this construction? 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you so satisfied with the Department of Public Works 
paldings in Ottawa and elsewhere? 
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Mr. GREEN: Rel but millions of dollars are being spent abroad and it 
appears to me that this could be done more efficiently by the department 
whose main job is to put up public buildings. 


Mr. MacKay: Well, sir, I think quite a good case could be made out for 
that in certain places abroad. I should think that a very good case, for 
ee could be made for the construction of a building in London or 
Washington where there is a substantial amount of Canadian property or 
s where the property may be increasing from time to time. I suggest, however, 
that the situation is quite different in our smaller missions where there is 
not a great deal of property involved and where you have to take advantage 
of the market when you are buying and so on. The Department of Public 
v4 ‘Works is not, at the moment at least, equipped to send people into the field 
- quickly half way around the world to look at properties or to advise them 
on properties as the case may be. I think, however, that there is a good deal 
Yi to be said for the Department of Public Works handling it in certain areas 
at least. 
. Mr. GREEN: All the big buildings that cost a large amount of money will 
be built in the main centres and they would not be built in the countries 
where we have small missions? 
Mr. MacKay: Sometimes we have to acquire properties and sometimes we 
have to build. In Tokyo, for instance, we are having to build at the present 
time. 
QQ. Why could not the Department of Public Works look after the construc- 
tion of the building in Tokyo rather than the Department of External Affairs?— 
A. There is no reason in principle why they should not, but I do not think 
vat the moment they are equipped to take that on. 
-  Q. How are you equipped, then?—A. We have an architect who is in : 
Europe all the time or most of the time and we are increasing our staff in 
‘that respect. Of course the work has to be done under contract and in any 
“case we have to deal with local conditions; really we have to handle each 
project abroad pretty largely in accordance with the local building conditions. 
Uae Q. Why could not that architect be under the Department of Public 
“Works? Is that. not where he belongs?—-A. I would say in principle that 
‘perhaps there is no ground of objection to having it that way. 
- Q. We are just at the beginning. You are just getting started in building 
‘up- a construction branch in the Department of External Affairs. Several 
other departments have done that and in recent years there has been pretty 
“severe criticism both in the Senate and in the House about this practice of 
each department building up its own Public Works branch. I suggest that 
‘now is the time for the Department of External Affairs to get out of the 
business of constructing buildings and allow that to be done by the Department 
of Public Works.—A. There has been some discussion and we have no desire 
to stay in the field of constructing buildings ourselves. But at the moment 
I do not think that Public Works is in a condition to handle it. 
i And I think there is another problem as well. Generally speaking there 
is the problem of maintenance and alterations to buildings and so on and I 
ieink at present perhaps we have a good deal more flexibility than might be 
the’ case if we had to centralize everything under Public Works. For instance, 
if you want to alter a building abroad where the cost is not very great—under 
the present situation in Canada it has to be done with the ba ie of Public 
a: 


~The CHAIRMAN: Would it not be a fact as well that the Department of 
Public Works are building mostly office buildings such as post offices and 
other public buildings, while in the case of the Department of External Affairs, 
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at many points they have to build residences for ambassadors and so on, and 
that in one way or another they would have to keep a specialized staff for that? 
Mr. GREEN: Well, Public Works built the Prime Minister’s residence. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and were you Satisfied with the cost? If I might 
interject, I am told that the State Department in Washington has not only a 
special staff for their buildings, but they also have decorators who are assigned — 
to the department and tie go from one capital to the other to look after that. 
sort of work. 
Mr. GREEN: Just what part does the Department of Public Works plays 
now in the operation of your buildings abroad? : 
The WiTNESS: Perhaps Mr. Macdonnell would answer that question. 
Mr. MAcDONNELL (Assistant Under Secretary): The Department of Public ~ 
Works has the responsibility for the building in London, Canada House, which — 
is owned by the government. ; 
Mr. GREEN: That is, they maintain it? 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: They maintain it, and the cost of maintenance is paid 
from their estimates. I am not aware of any other centre in which they are 
currently maintaining buildings. 3 
Mr. GREEN: You build your own Oe cee and you buy your own furniture? . 
Mr. MAcCDONNELL: Yes. a 
Mr. GREEN: The Department of Public Works has nothing to do with either 
of those? -. 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: That is right. 
Mr. GREEN: What about the building that has just Been completa in 
Washington? : 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: That is not our responsibility. That isa building for the 
Department of National Defence. q 
‘Mr. GREEN: Who did that work? 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: I assume the Department of National Defence, but I am 
not aware of the details. £ 
Mr. GREEN: Last year you people gave us the details about that buildine 
You had all the figures and estimates and so on, and we got that in the com- 
mittee. a 
The CHAIRMAN: About the embassy—is that the embassy or the 1 new. 
building for the Department of National Defence? % 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: The big building in Washington is to house the joint 


staff. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is for the Department of National Defence. q 
Mr. GREEN: We got all the information in this committee about that. ie 
The CHAIRMAN: We can enquire from the Department of National Defence. 


The Witness: I do not think that that came up in this committee last 
year, Mr. Chairman. We have no details. 


Mr. GREEN: We got all the details last year from you people. Why cannot 
we get them this year? a 


The WITNEsSs: I do not think so. ; 
Mr. GREEN: I asked’ the questions myself in this committee last year. — 
The CHAIRMAN: We will send for last year’s report. If we might pro 
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_ Mr. GREEN: We had a iengthy discussion in this committee about the cost 
of the building in Rome, and I hear that they are now talking of selling. It 


_ is in quite a swell district in Rome, I understand. Can we have details of 


- what is going on? That is found on page 8 of your statement. 


_ Mr. MacponneLi: Mr. Chairman, we have been looking with a good deal 
of care at the Rome situation. A good deal of money is involved, and we 
want to be as sure as we can be that we are doing the wise thing. I 
_ should say first of all that, as far as actual purchase, construction or sale are 
_ concerned the situation is as it was last year, partly because of the many 
demands on that side of the department for perhaps more urgent problems; 
_ but, as I think members of the committee know, we own a site in Rome. 


the original intention was to construct an office building and a residence 


there. Some doubts have arisen as to whether the local regulations would 
permit the erection of an office building on that site. It may be that the 
_ Site could be used only for residential property. Now, as we see it, there are 


several possibilities. I might add that the situation is further complicated 
by the fact that we have to find new office accommodation in Rome. We will 
have to leave our present rented property in the not too distant future, and that 


raises the question of whether we should seek new rented quarters or whether 


we should try to buy, if we can find something suitable. With regard to the 
site, we could, as mentioned in Dr. MacKay’s statement, sell it and probably » 


sell it at considerable profit. 


Mr. GREEN: How much did it cost? : 
Mr. MACDONNELL: Originally $186,000 in blocked funds. Another pos- 


sibility is to convert the residence that came with the site, which would 


probably not make an ideal residence but might make quite a respectable 


residence for the embassy. We are looking into that. Another possibility 


is to proceed with the construction of a new residence. 
Mr. GREEN: On that site? 
Mr. MACDONNELL: On that site. 
Mr. GREEN: Have you or have you not permission to build on that site? 
Mr! MAcDONNELL: There is no question about building on residential 


_ property. 


Mr. GREEN: What about an office? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: It appears that there may be restrictions that would 


‘Prevent that. So I think that ail we can say is that we are going into this 


_with a good deal of care, and particularly now that the new factor has been 
introduced of having to acquire other office accommodation, either by rental 
or by purchase, to try to find something that will be both suitable and 
not extravagant. 

. Mr. GREEN: What will the cost of a residence be? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Estimated $325,000. That, of course, is a very rough 
estimate, because we have no tenders on which to base it. 

_ Mr. Green: Then there are furnishings? 

_ Mr. MacponnELu: Furnishings would be additional. 

Mr. GREEN: What would they cost? 

| Mr. MacvonneLu: From $75,000 to $100,000. 

ae Mr. GREEN: And in addition to that you have either to build or rent 
,accommodation for an office. How much would it cost you to build an office? 


_. Mr. MacpdonneELt: I do not think that we have had a firm figure. Based 
on the estimate of what it is likely to cost in Paris for an office—and this would 
be of course, on a smaller scale—it might come to something like $300,000. 
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Mr. GREEN: And what is it going to cost to get land on which to build 
the office? i 

Mr. MacpoNNELL: I am not able to offer an opinion on that. At the 
moment we are looking more closely at the possibility of Bay ite an existing. 
office property. 

Mr. GREEN: What would it cost? ; 

Mr. MacDONNELL: We have had some figures, I think, starting below — 
$200,000 and going up. 

Mr. GREEN: To buy an office? 

Mr. MacponnELL: To buy an Office. 

Mr. GREEN: And the furnishings would be needed on top of that. 4 

Mr. MacponNELL: Of course we have furnishings in Rome for our present — 
office. That would not be a large amount. 

Mr. GREEN: How large a staff have you there? 

Mr. MAcpdoNNELL: Our own staff is 24. To that would have to be addems : 
the staffs of Trade and Commerce, which, I suppose, would be about 10, and © 
Department of National Defence, probably three or four. 

The WITNESS: Plus Immigration. 

Mr. MacbDoNnNELL: Yes. The question would be whether the staffs of the 
Departments of Citizenship and Immigration and Health and Welfare would — 
be in that office building or would be separate. | 

Mr. GREEN: The residence is for what people? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: The residence would be for the ambassador. 

Mr. GreEN: Alone? It would not include the whole of your staff? 

Mr. MacDONNELL: No. 

Mr. GREEN: And that would cost about $600,000? 

The CHAIRMAN: Furnished. 

Mr. MAcDoNNELL: Not as high as that. ‘ 

Mr. GREEN: $186,000 for the property, $325,000 for the building, $75,00 
for the furnishings. 4 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 

Mr. GREEN: That is for the ambassador only? 

Mr. Crouu: That is an office building, is it not? 

The WITNESS: It is from blocked funds. : 
Mr. GREEN: I realize that, but in addition to that there would still be th 
office? a 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind speaking a little louder, because the 
stenographer cannot get you. 

Mr. GREEN: These other departments are in other prerer: are they? 


these foe Trade and Commerce and from Nansnct Defence. 


Mr. GREEN: Health and Welfare and Citizenship and Immigration are in 
other offices? % 


Mr. MacpoNNELL: Yes, Citizenship and Immigration are, in the san e 
building. 


Mr. MacDoucat_: Along that line, is it right that we should consider ‘th 
those structures now under consideration with respect to External Affairs — 
entirely a charge to the Department of External Affairs, or should they b 
charge to be divided among External Affairs, National Defence, Citizens 
and Immigration and Health and Welfare. Are we not possibly getting out 
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us in this matter, because we are considering that this total expenditure is 
argeable to External Affairs, rather than having a portion of it allocated to 


arious other departments? If we do that, are the other departments going to 
‘get these services gratis? 


Mr. MacpdonneELL: In the actual operation of these buildings so far where 
‘we have property that is owned by the government and administered by the 
Department of External Affairs, the space is in effect provided gratis to the 
representatives of other departments. 


expenditure involving only the Department of External Affairs. External 
: 


ae =” 


Affairs bears the brunt of the responsibility, but they also share it with other 
_ departments of government. So it is a total government expenditure for various 
"departments, rather than a specific expenditure for External Affairs alone. 

i . 


Mr. MACDONNELL: It is a total government expenditure. 


handles that in your department? Who is working out the answers to these 
- questions that come up? . 
eh 


_ Mr. MAcDONNELL: We have a division which is known as the Supplies and 
Properties Division, which does the fundamental work of planning as well as 
_the maintenance and care of properties. They submit recommendations to the 
{ under-secretary, who in turn makes recommendations to the minister. When 
_ problems arise of purchasing or construction or rental, the approval of the 
_ Treasury Board must be obtained. 


na Mr. GREEN: But this branch that you have is in Ottawa. 
Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


ie: Mr. GREEN: In other words, you have a branch in your own department 
_ that is trying to work out these problems of building, renting and so on? 


Vie 


i Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


Nir 


_ Mr. Green: Is this not one case where it would be very beneficial to have 
_ the Department of Public Works take on that problem? 


___- Mr. MacponneELt: Well, I do not think that I can add to-what Dr. MacKay 
| said on that point. There certainly is a case to be made for it. I think that 
we all have the same objective, of wanting to do these things in the most 
efficient economical manner, and we have been having some discussions with 
the Department of. Public Works and will undoubtedly be having more to see 
| to what extent they can help us in these things. Some steps have already been 
‘taken. For example, they have been good enough to put their drafting room 
4 facilities at our disposal. 

| Mr. GREEN: You do your own drafting and use their room? 


ie Mr. MACDONNELL: We have no draftsmen, and it is their draftsmen that 
_ Public Works have offered to put at our disposal. 


Mr. Green: They are actually doing the drafting? 


|e Mr. MacponneELL: Yes. As another example, on a minor scale, we had 
! thought—and they agreed with us—that a very useful device might be for 
them to provide a clerk of works or a foreman or someone of that kind to go to 
the site, if we were constructing in Tokyo or the Hague or elsewhere. They 
have people of that sort whom we think would be useful. I think that we can ° 
work out a fairly fruitful arrangement which would lessen the burden on our 


partment. 


4 


Mr. MacDouGatt: It is hardly fair then to say that this is a collossal : 


_. Mr. GREEN: How many would there be on the staff of Citizenship and 
_ Immigration? 

- _ Mr. Macpdonne.t: I would think not more than a dozen. 

We’ Mr. GREEN: Obviously you have a problem here in building. Now, who 
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Mr. GREEN: Is it a fact that what is going to be done in Rome will cost the 
country about a million dollars? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: I do not think that we have reached the stage where we ~ 
can say what it will cost. We are considering the various alternatives, and 
I would be reluctant to give a total figure. - 


Mr. GREEN: What is the situation in Tokyo? 


Mr. KNOWLES: Would you mind, Mr. Green, if I asked another question 
about Rome, to deal with Rome while we are there? The witnesses have said, — 
Mr. Chairman, that the residence was to cost about $325,000. That would be ~ 
for the ambassador alone and his family and immediate staff and a domestic — 
staff, I suppose. What residential arrangements are made for the other © 
members of the External Affairs staff in Rome? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: In Rome, as in the majority of places where living . 
conditions can be regarded as normal, we make no attempt to provide living © 
accommodation to the members of our staff. They find their own accommoda- *) 
tion and rent houses, flats or rooms or whatever may be suitable. ; 


Mr. KNOWLES: They receive living allowances depending on the scale of * 
costs in the various centres? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: That is right. 


Mr. KNOWLEs: I have one other question with respect to the residence in 
Rome, and it might apply to the other buildings there. Does the tender system — 
apply in these centres? 3 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: It varies from place to place. Of course, all construction — 
must conform as closely as possible to the ordinary government regulations — 
about the issuance of tenders and the various safeguards that are normal i ing 
these circumstances. We find that in some places tenders are not used in © 
exactly the same way as they are here, but I think that in western Turon oe 
certainly in Rome and Paris and The Hague, a system not unlike ours prevails. — 
Plans are drawn up, they are given to would-be ,tenderers, and the tenders 
are received. sa 


Mr. KNOWLES: Your building operations, then, are not covered re th 
tender section of the Public Works Act? Did you say that you are governe 
generally by the same provisions? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: It is the government contract regulations that must be 


if local customs do not permit us to operate in the way that we operate in © 
Canada. 


building on this pie ie: that you bought for $186, 000 a new by-law or. was 
it in existence when the piece of land was bought? ; 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: I could not say as to its exact date. 


Mr. MacDoucat..: Is it not true that in all these foreign countries, as in 
Canada, it is necessary to conform with zoning regulations of the various - 
countries? 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it not a fact that in this case the district is archaeologi- 
cally determined? It is a part of Rome, if I might say so, where there are — 
restrictions on account of the archaeological value of the surrounding buildings 


Mr. GREEN: Why did they buy that site? 
The CHAIRMAN: After the vote the committee will resume. 
—(Recess for division in the House.) 


@ 
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The CHaIRMAN: We now have a quorum. Before we proceed I would 
like to say to Mr. Green that the clerk has found, in last year’s reports, that 
_ there was one question asked at page 286, concerning a building in Washington 
and it is: 

oe 


| By Mr. Cote: 
. Q. Could you tell us approximately what is the capital investment 


ine in London?—A. $1,400,000. 


Q. And in Washington?—A. $828,000. 


Q. Do we envisage an enlargement of our establishment in 
4h Washington, an expansion?—-A. The Department of External Affairs 
has no plans for enlargement in prospect, but the Department of National 
Defence, I understand, is putting up a new building there for their very 
’ considerable joint staff mission. 
_ That is all that could be found, and all of last year’s reports have been read. 
Before we pass on, might I ask a question? When we adjourned for the 
vote, since there was emphasis put on the cost of the residence for the 
ambassador in Rome which is called an embassy in every city, I would like to 
- ask Mr. Macdonnell, who has been posted abroad and who has had experience 
with missions abroad, what are the general conditions in the large capitals 
of Europe, in the different countries? I mean, not only the top nations and 
countries such as Great Britain and the United States and so on, but countries 
at large, in the way of buildings called embassies for the residence of their 
ambassadors, if that is considered to be a proper question. 


; Mr. MAcDONNELL: Mr. Chairman, I think there can be no doubt that the 
standards of accommodation for the residences for heads of missions are fairly 
high. That of course is particularly true in the case of the great powers. It is 
also a fact that a number of middle or smaller nations see fit to spend quite 
a 8ood deal on the accommodation which they provide for their heads of 
missions. I think it has been the general view of the department and of the 
government that we were not engaged in a competition to “keep up with the 
_ Joneses”, but that in providing the dignity that you would want to achieve for 
Canada’s representatives abroad you have to have some regard for the standards 
| that already exist in those capitals. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we say in general that it is considered in the diplo- 
“matic world that the embassy of a nation might reflect the dignity, shall I say, 
_of the nation, and that it is not for the glory of the one man who occupies it, 
but rather as a sign of the maturity of the country which builds the embassy? 


___ Mr. MacponneELL: Yes, Mr. Chairman, it should be an adequate reflection 
of the country’s position. 


__ Mr. PearKes: Does that apply to the embassies of foreign countries in 
Ottawa? 

_ The CHAIRMAN: To some extent. 

| Mr. GREEN: How many foreign embassies in Ottawa have a building 
which cost $600,000? 

| Mr. MacponneEtt: I have no figures on that. 

le Mr. GREEN: After all, here we are to have an embassy in Rome which is 
_to be built on one of the best sites in the city. The site cost $186,000; the 
building is to cost $325,000, and the furniture is to cost $75,000, and that 
amounts practically to $600,000. Last year we understood that the office was 
to be built on this land. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would have meant a separate amount; it would have 
_ been a separate building, so it amounts to the same if we build it elsewhere. 


| 
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Mr. GreEN: Now I understand that the land cannot be used for that 
purpose and it is only going to be used for the residence of the ambassador. — 


The CHAIRMAN: As an embassy. . 
Mr. GREEN: That means that the ambassador’s ‘residence is going to cost 
this country $600,000, and that looks to me pretty much like “keeping up with 
the Joneses.” How can the department justify an expenditure of that kind? 
Mr. MACDONNELL: There is another possibility which I mentioned earlier _ 
and perhaps I might mention it again, and that is, using the existing house 
on the site with, of course, a much smaller expenditure to renovate it and put | 
it into proper condition. | 
Mr. GREEN: What saving would that effect? 


Mr. MacDONNELL: It would be the difference between building a com-— 
pletely new structure and making modifications and renovations in the enstia 
house. It would be very considerably less. 


Mr. GREEN: You would save at least $300,000 by doing that? 
Mr. MACDONNELL: It might be of that order. 


Mr. GREEN: Is that residence not sufficiently good enough for the Canadian | 
ambassador? ‘“ 


‘Mr. MacbONNELL: That is what we are looking into now. We have asked | 
for pretty detailed reports from the local architects and engineers to see — 
whether .we cannot make it into a satisfactory residence. oy 

The CHAIRMAN: If I might be permitted to violate a rule which I applied 
only once to some other member and to pass a comment and say that in all 
the countries to which I have been, Canada was far from having the top or 
nicest building. There were many South American republics and countries — 
that have less of a future, or shall I say, lower standards of living than Canada 
in their country, and standards of business and advancement and so on which 
have larger and more elaborate buildings. This is not considered as a hotise va 
for the ambassador but as a representation of the country at large. + 


Mr. GREEN: But in addition to this home for the ambassador, Canada is 
going to have an office building which, before it is through, will cost about | 
$500,000. 7 


The CHAIRMAN: You have got to have a place for the staff to work besides 
the embassy but its cost will be much below that figure. Sa 


eg 
= 


Mr. Stick: How many people will live in the embassy? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: That would be just for the ambassador and his familg 4 
as a residence. | 


Mr. Stick: And what about the staff? 

Mr. MacDONNELL: They find their own accommodation. 
Mr. Stick: The ambassador will entertain there? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I noticed this contingency about spending $600,000 a 
that it is only a contingency because in the brief at the bottom of page 8 it | 
clearly stated that it is considered that the amount would be required provider oa 
there is no other alternative. Have you ruled out the alternatives? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: No, sir, we have not. 


Mr. CrESTOHL: There is a possibility of spending $600,000, but fos the 
time being it is a little remote? i " 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


Mr. GREEN: I suggest that you give the taxpayers a break and use’ an 
alternative and save $300,000. 


‘ 7 
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/ 
_ Mr. Cannon: Is there not another alternative? It seems to me that I read 
ut it somewhere in the brief, where it said that you cannot build an office 
uilding on this site. Could you not sell it and use the money you get from 
elling it to build elsewhere? 

Mr. MacponneELL: That is possible. 

_ Mr. Cannon: Why not do that and build on another site and combine the 
_two buildings? 

a The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be a grave mistake. 

5 Mr. MAcDONNELL: Perhaps you would first want to know something about 
the availability and cost of another site. 

: Mr. GREEN: Who makes the decisions as to what is to be done? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: The minister. 

“Mr. GREEN: And what branch? 


_ Mr. MAcDONNELL: Our Supplies and Properties Division would come up 
ith the initial recommendation and it would be submitted to the Under 

Secretary; if it were approved by the minister it would then go to the Treasury 

Board. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now pass on to “Inspections”? 


Mr. PEARKES: May I ask a question about the Hague? I was there a couple 
of years ago and I would like to have some information as to the necessity 
for a new building there and what the building is to be used for, whether it is 
to be a residence or for offices. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: We own our own residence there and the project which 
is under contemplation is for office accommodation. Our present tenure of 
office space there is somewhat insecure. We are renting and we may be forced 
to leave before very long, so the proposal is to build office accommodation. 

ee Mr. PEARKES: And what is the estimated cost? 

ve Mr. MAcDONNELL: $225,000 or perhaps $300,000. I think that $300,000 
would be a more accurate estimate. 

y Mr. PEARKES: Does that include the purchase of the land or is it going to 
be built in the immediate vicinity of the ambassador’s residence? 

_ Mr. MacponneLL: We own the land. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 

| se _ Q. We own the land; is it in the immediate vicinity of the ambassador’s 
| residence?—A. It is adjacent to the present chancery. ‘ 
_ Q. But is it not some distance away?—A. It is right down town in the 
business section. 

i @. Would that remove the necessity of retaining any officers in Rotterdam? 
he a Mr. MAcDONNELL: We do not have any officers from our department in 
, Rotterdam. | 

_ Mr. Pearxes: There are officers of the Canadian government in Rotterdam, 
are there riot? | 
ed Mr. MAcDONNELL: There may be. 
ae Mr. Pearkes: I think there are; and will that house these other depart- 
ents, if there are any? 
| Mr. MacponneLu: If there are other officers in Rotterdam it must be 
because there is work to be done there. But I do not think they would be 
affected by the provision of new accommodation at the Hague. The office space 
he Hague would be taken up by the staff of the Department of Trade and 
amerce, National Defence, and so on, who are currently in the rented offices 


Mr. PEARKES: Rotterdam is very close to the Hague. 
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Mr. MACDONNELL: Comparatively, yes. 

Mr. GREEN: What-would be the cost of the land at the Hague? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: $41,000 in block funds. 

Mr. GREEN: And the cost of the furnishings? 

Mr. MacpoNNELL: I have not got that figure. The furnishings of course 
are there now. They have been supplied over the years. 4 

Mr. GREEN: There will not be new furnishings? 

Mr. MacpboNNELL: The quarters there will be a little larger than what we ] 
have now. B 

Mr. Green: And what did the embassy cost? 

Mr. MacDoNNELL: I have that figure here; $194,000. 

Mr. GREEN: Does that include the land and the furnishings? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: It includes the land. 

Mr. Stick: When was that land bought? 

Mr. MacpoNnnELL: 1949. 

Mr. PrearKkes: And the land for the offices there was bought when? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: In 1951. 

The CHarrMAN: All these purchases were made through blocked funds = 

Mr. MAcpONNELL: All the purchases in the Hague. 

The CHAIRMAN: And in Rome? 


Mr. MacDONNELL: And in Rome. 


The CuatrMAN: These blocked funds would not have been available to 
us. They were part of the debt of those countries to Canada which we could 
not have claimed to get in dollars or gold or in any other currency. e 
Mr. GREEN: Well, in the case of Italy they could be used for Canadian — 
students. Bs 

The CHAIRMAN: I think there is still enough available for that. Would 
there be any hope of getting that money in other ways? Could they a 
in dollars or ee a 


we need, 
Mr. Crotu: That is not an excuse, but it is one way of using it. 
~ Mr. Green: What is the situation in Paris? I see that you are going to. 
be spending money in Paris. Tie 


Mr. MacpoNNELL: Yes, Mr. Chairman. We are hoping that consti 
can begin during the present year on office accommodation in Paris. 
final set of plans has been approved and tenders are being called. W. 
those tenders are in they will, of course, be submitted to the Treasury Bo 
Without that we cannot have a firm estimate of cost. But the probabilit 
that the total cost will be from $500,000 to $600,000. 


Mr. Green: And does that include the land? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: The land has already been bought. 
Mr. GREEN: And what would it be? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: $298,000. 

Mr. GREEN: What do you estimate will be the cost of the furnishings? ra 


Mr. MACDONNELL: I do not believe we have a firm estimate. Of course We | 
have some furnishings in Paris. . 


Mr. GREEN: Have you any idea what it would be? 


Gover 
~Overnment 


Publica 
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Mr. MAcbONNELL: It might be of the order of $50,000. Some of the 
nishings we have there are rented; they came with the present building. 
_ Mr. GREEN: How large a staff do you have there? 


; Mr. MAcDONNELL: External Affairs have 56. Trade and Commerce are 
there as well. 


_ Mr. GREEN: How many for Trade and Commerce? 
| Mr. MACDONNELL: I could give only a rough guess. I would think, perhaps 


Mr. GREEN: How much did the embassy cost? 

_ Mr. Macnonne.L: $239,000. 

_ Mr. GREEN: Does that include the land? 

‘Mr. MacDONNELL: Yes. 

_ Mr, GREEN: And furniture? 

_ Mr. MAcDONNELL: I am afraid that I have not the figures of furnishings. 


Mr. GREEN: You said that plans and specifications are now being prepared. 
Who is making those plans at Tokyo? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: The preparation of these plans has been the responsibility 
of our departmental architect, who is based in Paris. 


_- Mr. GREEN: He drew up the proposed plans for Tokyo? 

| Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes. 

Mr. Green: In Paris? 

_ Mr. MacbdoNNELL: Yes. He went out to Tokyo, went over the matter on 
| the spot with the ambassador and the staff, and had consultations with local 
architects. When those plans were in working form they were sent out to the 


“embassy again for their comments, and we received a good many, and they 
are being worked on at the present time. 


| _ Mr. GREEN: How large a staff does your architect in Paris have? 


__ Mr, MacdonngELL: He has a clerk of works, who spends a certain amount 
of time on the site at various projects, and he has a very small clerical staff. 


Mr. GREEN: Public Works has no part in that work? 
Mr. MAcCDONNELL: No. 


_ Mr. PEARKES: Your offices will take care of the Trade and Commerce 
‘people who are now in a separate office in Paris? 

_ Mr. Macvonnett: Yes. 

Mr. Pearxes: Are these tenders let only to French firms, or can Canadian 
firms tender for this construction work in Paris and the Hague? 

\ _ Mr. MACDONNELL: The tenders will be advertised in Paris, and I would 
‘suppose that there is no reason why a Canadian contractor should not in 
theory tender on them, but I think that it would be most unlikely that any 
‘contractor placed in Canada would find it very economical to engage in build- 
ing operations there. 

he Mr. Stick: It would be paid out of blocked funds? 

_ Mr. MacponneLt: Yes. 

__ Mr. Stick: If it was a contractor in Canada, he would be paid out of 
blocked funds? 

| _ Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 

se Mr. Stick: That would not be of much use to him. 

|. Mr. PearKEs: Who is doing the construction work for the armed services 
in France? Is that being done under the blocked fund system? 
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Dr. MacKay: I think that I might answer this Guests sir. «It be berms 
done by the French government, A 

Mr. Starr: Mr. Chairman, I would like to iui Mr. Macdonweld a questions 
What procedure is followed out in the purchase of sites for these embassies?” 
Can the Department of External Affairs negotiate for the purchase itself, or 
do it through some local agency of the particular countries? . 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: We have to be guided to some extent by local practices. 
We endeavour to get first of all an independent valuation by a qualified 
valuer, and the actual negotiations may be conducted directly with the owner 
of the property or through an agent. Agents are used in a good many parts 
of the world. It depends on local practices. 


you will find that the price is liable to soar Beeman where they know with — 
whom they are negotiating. I think that the practice of negotiating through 
a real estate agency, without the owner knowing who the ultimate purchaser 
will be, has some bearing on the price. 
Mr. MACDONNELL: I think that is so. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is better to use an se i because the owner mig t 
not know who is behind the agency? : 


Mr. STARR: Yes, 


- Mr. CRESTOHL: What will happen to the staffs at the office at 38 Avent 
de Opéra, Paris, including the immigration staff? Will they all go into this 
new building? A 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: The plans do not provide for the immigration offices | 
being moved into the new building. I believe that they prefer it that way. 
But the Trade and Commerce staff, who are on the rue Scribe, will all go. — 

‘Mr. CRESTOHL: So apparently we will be maintaining four buildings in 
Paris: the residence of the ambassador, the Chancery, and the Department of 
Immigration—that will be three buildings? “ 


Mr. MAcCDONNELL: And there is also office accommodation for the NATO | 
delegation which is situated in Paris. Ba 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Would they be new facilities? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: No, during the past year we acquired office space ‘a : 
them in a separate building. 4 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Would it not be more economical 0 more efficient to — 
house them under one roof? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: One problem there is that there is uncertainty about | 
where NATO headquarters are going to be finally established. They ha 
been located in Paris, but there have been suggestions that they might 
moved to Fontainebleau or Versailles or elsewhere, and it did not seem 
to us to plan to house the fairly large staff of that delegation in our main bu 
ing in Paris if it might turn out in a period of time that they would be outside 
Paris. F 


Mr. GREEN: What about the building in Tokyo? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: The plan there is to provide additional office accommoda- 
tion. Suggestions have been made that we should have a completely new office 
built, but while there is a good deal to be said for that, we felt that it w 
be too expensive a proposition and that we could make adequate provision 
adding either a floor or a wing to the existing building. Then we also 
template some housing for staff. Tokyo is one of the places where li 
accommodation is extremely difficult to find, and we hope to make some 
gress on housing for our foreign service officers and our clerical employees. a 


Mr. GREEN: How much is it going to cost altogether? 
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vf Mr. MacponnELL: We are thinking in terms of $125,000 during the present 
cal year, which would include the addition of a third floor or a wing to the 
esent office building, which might cost $70,000 or $80,000, and some minor 
tbuildings and a house for a married member of the Canadian staff. We 
think that that would consume the $125,000 that we propose. 

_ Mr. GREEN: You said that it is for this fiscal year. That is the total esti- 
mated cost? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. I think that we cannot give a final figure, because 
we are still quite a distance from reaching a decision on how much housing 
accommodation should be built. The office accommodation is fairly firm and 
lans for one house, but beyond that I do not think I could go. 

4 Mr. GREEN: What is the total cost to date, including the $125,000, for the 
shhancery? 

_. Mr. MacponneELL: This is one of our older buildings, in terms of the history 
of the department. It cost $200,000 in the early thirties. 


Mr. GreEEN: In addition to that there is the embassy. Does the $200,000 
include the cost of the land? 


A Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes, the land, the office accommodation and the resi- 
dence were bought in 1935 for $200,000. 

My Mr. Low: Was that the land that Sir Herbert Marler turned back to the 
3 vernment? 

_ Mr. MacponneELu: I believe so. 

| Mr. Low: There is another question. There was an indication last year 
while we were dealing with these items that the department would scrutinize 
heir findings carefully, and there is some evidence that there has been 2 
ision. Would Mr. Macdonnell or Dr. MacKay be able to indicate to the 
ommittee the savings effected as a result of the revision of the plans? 

_ Mr. MAcDONNELL: I doubt if we can provide figures for savings. What we 
lave been conscious of is the risks that we might be running if we went ahead 
(00 fast with any of this program of construction or purchase. You need to 
ook carefully first of all at the argument for buying rather than renting, or 
duilding rather than doing either of the others, and to be cautious in making a 
inal decision. I do not think that we can offer figures to show where we have 
aved money, but, for what it is worth, I am personally convinced that by 
dopting this rather cautious policy we are avoiding the danger of running into 
tnnecessary expenses. 

Mr. Low: You feel, Mr. Macdonnell, that we would not be straining our- 
elves in any respect to “keep up with the Joneses”, particularly in the building 
f residences for ambassadors and our senior officials abroad? 

_ Mr. MacponneELL: That is certainly one of the considerations that guides 
he people in the department in making recommendations. 

[ee Mr. Low: There is a feeling among people generally when they see figures 
uch as these that there might be some element of “keeping up with the 
oneses.” It would be a good thing, I believe, to have on the record some 
jews with respect to it, that is, some assurance that we are not going all out to 
rovide the most beautiful or the most palatial residences for our ambassadors. 
broad just because other countries have very lovely ones. 

| Mr. Macponnet: I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that everyone in the depart- 
‘ent who is connected with such matters shares the view that Mr. Low has. 
ist expressed, and I am sure that our minister shares it also, that we certainly 
‘ant to. avoid ostentation: and extravagance. As the chairman remarked. 
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earlier, we cannot set the standards ourselves entirely. It is a field that we 
have entered a good deal later than some other countries, and some regart 
must be had to what the prevailing practices of other countries are. | é 
Mr. Stick: Your policy, in other words, is primarily based on need an 
not on show? , 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: On need; yes. -— 
Mr. Stick: With due regard to the position that Canada takes in the world? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL:* Yes, and I think we would include in “need’”’—the ream 
to have adequate accommodation for official representation activities abroad, 
which are part of the functions of our heads of posts. 

Mr. Stick: Your basic policy is based on need, not on show? 

' Mr. MacDONNELL: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question of residences abroad for any embassy | 
recognized by all nations in the world as of utmost importance. While not, 
as you say, “keeping up with the Joneses’, it should be dignified enough for 
the country to be proud of, and for Canadians to be proud of when they go 
there. p 

Mr. Starr: I am slightly concerned at the property cost of $160,000. g 
wonder if Mr. Macdonnell can tell us the approximate area or acreage that 
this amount buys and whether we looked for this site in valuable :areas, such 
as business areas, or whether it is located in more or less residential areas. It 
seems to be a terrific amount of money to pay for a site. It must be of 
strategic or of great business value, or it must occupy a large area. Can you 
tell us the area of these lots and their location? 4 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Might I make this comment first, that property values 
in a good many parts of the world are a great deal higher than they are in 
Canada. That applies whether you are renting office space or residential 
space, or whether you are buying. While undoubtedly these figures seem large, 
I think that it is only fair to bear in mind that they have to be considered 
in terms of going prices in Europe or Asia or wherever it may be. The 
selection of a site depends to a large extent on the customs of the city. There 
are places where embassies tend to be in a certain area, and if you went away 
from that area it would not be advantageous. Again, with office accommodation. 
you usually want to be somewhere near the business centre of the city, and. 
that also tends to make the cost higher than if you are located somewhere 
further away from the centre of the city. 


The CHAIRMAN: When you submit the report to the Treasury Board on e | 
proposal for a purchase of a site, do you include, as is usually done in purchase | 
by other departments, a valuation by a local valuator as an idea of the value 
in that district or in that city, so as better to judge by comparison what ye 
are doing as compared with costs of other such buildings or land in such cities? : 

Mr. MacDONNELL: Yes, Mr. Chairman, and we feel that we should devote 
particular attention to that. It is one of the sides of our property work whe 
we feel does need attention, the obtaining of independent valuations and 


¢ 


opinions, so that the whole story is known before any decision is taken” on 
purchase. 


Mr. Starr: Is it possible for information purposes to give us the cost and 
dimensions of these sites in the case of Rome, Paris, Tokyo and the Hague?» ‘ 


meeting. 
Mr. MACDONNELL: We have the figures, but I think it would save time, 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it would save time. A 
Mr. MACDONNELL: You want the cost and the dimensions? 
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_ Mr. Srarr: Yes, in Rome, Paris, Tokyo and the Hague. 


4 _ Mr. MacDoueal.t: I think that all members of the committee are particu- 

arly interested in ascertaining the costs respecting the various buildings and 
possible locations. I was inclined to disagree with the honourable member 
for Quadra before we adjourned: but he was quite right. We spent approxi- 
mately a full day, all told, I believe, last year, but all we have to do in order 
to review this material or refresh our memories on it is to look up the minutes 
of the committee for last year. I suggest we do that instead of taking up the 
| time of the committee now. It is all there, and I do not think there are any 
/ New sites involved, more than what you have in there. a 


The CHAIRMAN: I wanted to leave as much liberty as possible to the 
| committee to ask questions on the brief as submitted, and since the brief 
|mentioned those projects I allowed the members to go much further than the 
| brief itself which only mentions small additions. So I let the discussion go on. 
| But the clerk has pointed out to me that this was all gone into very extensively 
last year. 

_ Mr. GREEN: Might I ask Mr. Macdonnell about one other proposed building? 
Last October the Canadian consul general in New York, Mr. Ray Lawson, 
‘was quoted as saying that a $500,000 Canada House should be built in New 
‘York to serve as headquarters for all Canadian enterprises there, business 
as well as governmental. Mr. Lawson is directly under your department and 
I would like to know if the department has in mind any such project for 
New York? 

| Mr. MAcCDONNELL: No, sir. 

Mr. GREEN: Then this was juSt Mr. Lawson’s own idea? 


_ Mr. Macponnetu: It was a suggestion, as I recall it, and part of it was 
that the project could be financed and built by business concerns such as 
railroads and Canadian companies with interests in New York without the 
expenditure of any government funds. 


_ Mr. Green: But Canadian government offices were to be in this building? 


i Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. Part of his suggestion was that if such a building 
jwere erected, it would be desirable for the Canadian government to rent their 
office space therein. 

Re Mr. GREEN: Has the department in mind any new acquisitions other than 
those mentioned in the brief? 


| Mr. MAcDONNELL: No, sir, except as I said earlier in the meeting, that 
there is the sum of $700,000 in this year’s estimates for possible projects. 
We have a list which totals something like $1,600,000 of all possible or probable 
projects. 

The CHAIRMAN: Since that is mentioned under item 87, I think the proper 
‘ime to get the details of this, if you do not mind, would be when we come 
really to the estimates. Today we were supposed to discuss this brief which 
lid not mention any such thing. Therefore I think we should confine ourselves 
‘0 the brief itself and when we get to item 87 on page 13, and to the details 
mM page 167, then would be the time to ask for details of such new projects 
which are not mentioned in the brief today. So maybe, for today, we could 
30 ahead to the last part of the brief, and any questions which do not deal 
with the brief itself can be reserved until when we get to the estimates. The 
ast item would be “Inspections” on page 8-a. 

__ Mr. Crestoun: I would like to ask one or two questions on this section. 
‘first of all, I think it was a wise decision of the department to make these 
egular and periodic visits to our legations abroad. The observation in the 
orief is very clear and certainly makes these periodic visits highly desirable. 
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And I see in the reference that the department suggests that visits should be 
made by officers from headquarters and lower down, and that the department 
would use its senior officers assisted by junior officers. I would like to m 
the suggestion in view of the fact that you also indicate that our offic 
abroad have a feeling of despair that no one at home understands or cares 
about their particular difficulties because no one takes the trouble to visit them, 
I think this is a very useful observation which the department makes and I 
wonder whether these inspectional visits should be restricted or limited onl | 
to officials of the department. : 
I have*had occasion: during the past seven or eight years to visit a larg 
number of embassies abroad and it is amazing how welcome someone fron 
Canada is, even a member of the House; and I thought that if the pine 
would consider, when making these inspectional tours—if the minister or the 
officials of the department might invite some of the members of the Hous 
two, three, five, or whatever the delegation would be—to visit those embassigl 
we could get not only the reaction which the officials of the department have 
but also the reactions which members of the House get. I am sure that the 
impressions are different. Officials in their line of duty might get one 
impression, and our men over there might be a little doubtful as to whem 
they should make certain statements to their seniors, which they might make 
to members of the House. In that way we might be able to bring back a ‘| 
and comprehensive -report, or vice versa. : 


The CHAIRMAN: That might fall under the Bile fos made by Mr. Gree 
that our blocked funds should be used for educational purposes; and I mig 
say in passing that our American friends are using such funds in that ve 
to a large extent, to get members of Congress to visit abroad. 


Mr. CrESTOHL: I am not thinking in terms of junkets for members of i 
House; but I do think we could bring back to Canada various viewpoints, not 
Pebcesaeny those limited or restricted by officials, or official duty; and I) 
wonder whether departmental officials might have considered that when they, 
prepared this memorandum or arenes el decision to make those regular 
inspectional tours? 


The CHAIRMAN: I would not want to prevent the witness from answering .| 
but since this matter would fall into the category of government policy, I 
doubt if an official would want to express a view as to the advisability ‘of 
including members of the House on his staff when he sends visitors abroad. 
However, the witness is quite free to answer, if he cares to do so. 1 


visited by other than just departmental people. I think it is always desirall e 
for them to meet Canadians, whether members of parliament or people 
business or in private life, and I think they all appreciate that. 

One of the things which impressed me when I made an inspection t 
last summer was how isolated our missions are; I do not mean those on ™ 
main travelled routes, perhaps, but they do feel isolated and they are deligh 
to see any Canadians. But from the standpoint of members of the Ho 
or other people going at some definite time I am not sure that it would we 
out. \ 

I took a trip last summer in which it took from five days to a week 
each mission, and in order to do seven or eight missions, altogether, abo 
nine weeks. A lot of time is involved and I do not know whether members 0 
parliament have that much time to spend visiting. 


Mr. PEARKES: As one who has visited embassies, I have always 
made most welcome and I appreciate the hospitality which has been exte 
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The CuarrMan: I can Ga, that in saying that everywhere I have been 
nd the world I have had the same experience at our missions. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I can appreciate Dr. MacKay’s observation that. when 
yartmental officials go over they might require to sit down with the 
fficials and examine their records and books and go into the organizational 
ork and so on, and that it might take time. But I do not think we should 
minimize the value of inspectional tours being made by members of the House 
ho could come back to this committee and report to us the facts obtained 
on their visits. And I agree that our people overseas are really delighted, 
almost overjoyed to receive people from home. It stimulates them considerably 
nd I suggest it would serve a very useful purpose to this committee. 


Mr. MacDoucGati: Can it not be assumed that any Canadian who wishes 
go abroad now and visit the various embassies is quite free to do so? The 
nly variation that might arise with respect to members of parliament is that 
he government might decide—regardless of what government is in power— 
that this is possibly a good thing and that we might have a continual touring 
by members of parliament all over “hell’s half acre” in order to visit various 
mbassies? I think I am correct in saying that that privilege is open now to 
nyone who wants to go, and I think that the privilege is sufficiently broad in 
S scope without bringing in the question of members of parliament going 
over. They can go over now if they want to pay their own way; and I do 
ot believe that the taxpayers of Canada should pay for travel abroad, even 
for inspectional visits to various embassies because, while Canadian people 
ly and large are interested in our foreign policy, I suggest that they are not 
Particularly interested in creating an opportunity for members of parliament 
to travel abroad under the guise of inspectional trips. 


ithe CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. reo: I wonder if I might ask Mr. MacDougall where. he got 
dimensions of that particular place which he mentioned? 

‘ The CHaiRMAN: Dr. MacKay has with him answers to a number of ques- 
ns which were brought up at the last meeting. Perhaps we should now let 
MacKay place his answers on the record. 

The WITNESs: In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I was asked a question 
ut certificates of identity. 

_ As in the case of passports, their issuance is regarded as one of the 
prerogatives of the Crown and orders in council are not required either for 
the granting or the withholding of certificates. The numbers issued in recent 
ears are as follows: 


ie By think I might enlarge on a statement which I made at the last meeting 
Ales as to how certificates of identity are issued. 


\ ‘identity if not stateless is normally required to submit written evidence that 
_ his consulate has refused to issue a travel document. I should like to add 
this procedure does not apply in the case of an applicant who comes from 
iron curtain country. If, for reasons which appear to be valid, such an 
licant is reluctant to apply to his appropriate consular representative, a cer- 


cer the consulate’s letter of refusal which is normally required. Likewise, if 
applicant has a valid passport from an iron curtain country which he aes 
; wish to employ, he may be given a certificate of identity. 


ae At a previous meeting I mentioned that an applicant for a certificate of — 
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With regard to the certificate of identity issued to Otto Strasser I was 
asked the date on which the first application was submitted. This was in 
January 1950. For the reasons previously given to the committee, the govern- 
ment was not prepared to act favourably on this application until the beginning 
of the present year. The circumstances of this case are unusual, and I am | 
not aware of any other case that could be regarded as similar. é 


By Mr. Green: 


@. You say there was no application by Dr. Strasser before 19502—A, 
According to our records. 

Q. And the only reason you gave at the last meeting for refusing to give 
him a certificate of identity was that the Allied High Commission had requested 
Canada not to do so?—A. That was one reason which I gave, but I suggest 
there were certain others. However, I did not elaborate on them. 

Q. What are the others?—-A. He was not the type of person we felt desirable 
to go around with a Canadian travel document. : 

Q. And for what reason? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would that not be a matter of policy for the government, 
or is it something for an official of the department to decide? 

Mr. GREEN: Well, here is a very unusual course of events. 

The CHAIRMAN: I asked the question, and we can see what the answer is. | 
Is that a matter of government policy in that case, or a matter of departmental 
decision by an official? 

The WITNESS: It is certainly a matter of government policy. 

The CHAIRMAN: This witness cannot be forced to answer. However, the 
minister may answer you when he comes back. 

Mr. GREEN: That would mean that the government can decide, without 
being accountable to anybody, that a person is not going to get a certificate 
of identity, and no explanation has to be given. 

The CHAIRMAN: You might ask that question of the minister when he is 
here and he may decide to answer. 4 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Dr. MacKay said it was purely the prerogative of the 
government, and that no reason need be given, . 

The CHAIRMAN: When the man is not a Canadian citizen. You mean in the — 
case of a man who is not a Canadian citizen? 


By Mr. Groene - { 

Q. On what date was a Ceriincate of identity issued?—A. Fonda 6 of 
this year. i 
Q. January 6 of this year; and can you tell me on wnat date the Allied 
High Council or saa ee authorities lifted the ban upon Strasser’s going . 


question. 
Q. Is he still in Canada?—A. I think so, but I am not certain. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you the answers to other questions, Dr. MacKay? - 
The WiTNEss: Another question was asked about the notice to travell ‘ 
going behind the iron curtain. fs 
Following a discussion of the ‘Notices to Travellers” included in Canadi a S| 
passports, questions were asked about the action taken as a result of thi 
notice. It might be useful if I were first to read the text of the notice. 
Owing to difficulties which may be encountered by Canadis 
travellers abroad, holders of Canadian passports who intend to islt 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, the Soviet — 
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zone of occupation in Germany, or the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics are required before undertaking such visits to notify the passport 
Officer, 38 Bank Street, Ottawa, or the nearest Canadian diplomatic or 
consular officer abroad of their travel plans and of the length and purpose 
of their visits. 


On arrival in any of the countries named, Canadian travellers 
are required to furnish to the nearest Canadian or United Kingdom 
oe diplomatic or consular officer particulars of their passports and home 
ny addresses together with details of their itineraries. They should keep in 
close touch with the appropriate Canadian or United Kingdom Officers 
and on leaving the country should notify the officer to whom they last 
reported. 


: _, Failure to comply with these requirements may result in with- 
. drawal of passport facilities. 


ae During the past year no passports facilities have been withdrawn for 
failure to comply with these requirements. As regards notifications of 
intention to travel to the named areas behind the iron curtain we have records 
of 205 different Canadians who notified the passport office during the period 
from January 1, 1953 to February 15, 1954. A good number of these persons 
| made more than one such visit. Available information shows, that during 
‘this period Canadian travellers notified the Passport Office of their intention 
to travel to individual Iron Curtain countries as follows: 


| 2 ES ata cee idl eke AGN RA Ri eA sO I SPR Teo 56 
ee OE) WR a ie eee aa Ee 0 AST OR LE OR 61 
SLE SGN EE gis lan cee As (ea aR CLAN RRR A Hy 9 vel 
RAE OR Fite Pee an nth oy | ch cudy BRdts ohh come Ghai 27 

i A es ree ee a cc Pie oh. ca Me HL has Re 52 
(ats Aue NA Gk ga Rd ie TEN Ba RL Ue 2 45 
SUNT Ii 2 UES ae RR RRC 11 

REC OLIN ANY ae nem) den aval ep tices ec he te de 15 


It is-‘more difficult to give an accurate answer regarding the number of 
such persons who actually report to our diplomatic offices abroad. As can be 
|veadily understood many people alter their travel plans and it is difficult to 
estimate how many persons who state their intention to travel do in fact 
visit the country concerned. Moreover our offices up to the present have not 
been required as ‘a matter of routine to report back to us on all travellers 
who visit the countries in which they are stationed. We have asked them 
for reports only on travellers whose journeys are for one reason or another, 
because of their records in Canada, of particular interest. It is however safe 
to say that the great majority of Canadian citizens travelling in the areas 
mamed actually report to the Canadian mission concerned or to the United 
Kingdom mission in those countries where there is no Canadian office. 

____ Mr. Crestout: Before Mr. MacKay leaves that question, I understand that 
in the issue of passports to Canadian citizens who were not born in Canada a 
Warning is also issued, I think, by the Department of External Affairs, that 
the passport will not have its full value in the country of birth of that traveller. 
‘Will you have that text with you? 

The Cuarrman: If one more member goes, I will have no quorum. 

__ The Witness: We have not, but I can get it for you if you wish. 

_ Mr. CrESTOHL: Would you, please? ' 

| The Witness: I had a question on International Civil Aviation Organization. 
stale Questions were asked at a previous meeting about the possibility that the 
International Civil Aviation Organization might decide to move its headquarters 
from Montreal. 


4 
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headquarters of ICAO to a city in another country, we are of course aware as 

doubtless are many members of the committee that there have in the past been | 
discussions concerning the location. of the organization’s headquarters and the 
desirability of moving out of Montreal. Hitherto these discussions have not | 
resulted in any decision to move the headquarters and, as the committee was 


amount of its rental subsidy in order to make ICAO’s rental level more com-__ 
parable to those prevailing for other specialized agencies of the United Nations 
in other countries. We understand that active discussions on the subject of a 
possible transfer of the headquarters have been held in the ICAO counci 
within the past few months, though these discussions have not been made pub 
by the organization. In view of this fact there is little that can be said abou t: 
them at present. However, I think it-can be reasonably assumed that the 
subject may also come up for consideration at the next ICAO assembly in June 4 


authorities but I am not aware of the details of these. The Secretary- General. 
of ICAO has also approached the Department of External Affairs about i 


the Department of Justice. 


I was also asked about the membership of the Soviet bloc in specialized 
agencies of the U.N. E 


MEMBERSHIP OF SOVIET BLOC IN SPECIALIZED AGENCIES | 


The U.S.S.R. is a member of the International Telecommunications Unior 
the Universal Postal Union and the World Meteorological Organization and he 
given notice of joining the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the International Labour Organization. It withdrew from the 
World Health Organization and does not belong to any other specialized agency. 
Following are the particulars of the Soviet bloc’s position in the vari iS 
agencies. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


The U.S.S.R. made no attempt to join UNESCO at its inception. Member. 
ship in the United Nations carries the right to membership in UNESCO. Ea 
in April the U.S.S.R. notified the director-general of UNESCO of its intention 
to join and a Soviet delegation is attending the current meeting. ie 

Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Roumania joined UNESCO but o er 
the past three years they all gave notice of withdrawal. There was some do 
as to the legality of this as the constitution makes no provision for states’ with: 
drawal, and now Czechoslovakia has sent a delegation to the UNESCO meeti 


International Labour Organization 


The U.S.S.R. was a member of the ILO while it was in the League ' of 
Nations from 1935 to 1939. It did not declare its intention to retain member a 
ship after the war and its seat on the governing body was therefore decla 
vacant. The constitution of ILO provides that any member of the Uni 
Nations may join the ILO on accepting the obligations of membership. A 

_ days ago the U.S.S.R. notified the director-general of ILO that it was acca 
the obligations of membership. 


Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland are eels of the ILO. 
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0 rid Health Cr Guise how 


i The U. S.S.R. and eight other members of the Soviet bloc joined WHO when 
ecame a permanent organization in 1948. By May of 1950 all had given 
otice of withdrawal. Again there is some doubt as to the constitutional posi- 
on and they are still listed as inactive members. It would seem possible for 
em to resume membership at any ey 


ood and Agriculture eo roG tenho 


None of the Soviet bloc are members of FAO. They out have to apply 
for membership and have their applications voted on by the FAO Conference. 


mternational Civil Aviation Organization 


The U.S.S.R. has never made any attempt to join ICAO. It would have to 
_ apply for membership and have the application voted on by the ICAO assembly. 
zechoslovakia and Poland are members. 


ternational Telecommunications Union, Universal Postal Union, World 
‘eteorological Organization 


All members of the Soviet bloc are members of these three organizations. 


nternational Monetary Fund and International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 


‘The U.S.S.R. has never attempted to join these two organizations. Czecho- 
ovakia joined before it was swallowed up in the Soviet bloc. It was suspended 
om the international bank on December 31, 1953 for failure to pay the 
balance of its subscription. ‘Any Soviet countries which wish to join these two 
organizations would have to apply for membership and have their applications 
oted on by the existing members. 

The WitTNESss: There were a few other questions asked, notably with 
pect to the Colombo Plan. If it would suit the committee, I think that it 
uld be better to leave that until Mr. Cavell is here. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. Starr: I had a question regarding the C.B.C. International service. 

The CHAIRMAN: It was not to the witness. It was asking whether the 
mittee will call the heads of the language groups. 

Mr. Starr: There were some questions too, Mr. Chairman, with respect to 
policy of broadcasts as carried out by the five branches. 

~The CHarrmaAN: The deputy minister feels that such questions should be 
wered by the head of the C.B.C.-I.S. service. You can ask him when he 
es to this committee later. 


As it is nearly 6 o’clock we might adjourn. I ‘understand that the witness 
1 be available tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock. So the meeting stands 
ourned until then, when we will take item 84 of the estimates. 
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_ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 11.00 o’clock 
am. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 

i Members present; Messrs. Coldwell, Crestohl, Fleming, Garland, Green, 
‘Henry, James, Knowles, MacDougall, Patterson, Pearkes, Picard, Pinard, 
Richard (Ottawa East), Starr. (15) 


_ In attendance: Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary of State for 
| External Affairs, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary, Mr. S. D. 
: Hemsley, Head of Finance Division. 

\3 4 The Committee commenced the detailed examination of the estimates 
referred to and the Chairman called Item 84 “Departmental Administration”. 


ia Mr. MacKay was called and examined. He was assisted by Messrs, 
‘Macdonnell and Hemsley. 


___ Copies of a departmental statistical analysis of estimates for 1954-55 were 
tabled and distributed. 

® At the request of Mr. Henry, it was agreed to have the witness table 
jcopies of a booklet dealing with the requirements of the Department for candi- 
dates to positions for foreign service officers as well as specimen copies of 
‘examination. 


At 12.50 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 12, 


at 3.30 o’clock p.m., when General MacNaughton, Chairman of the International 


Joint Commission, will be heard. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
|? Clerk of the Committee. 
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May 6, 1954. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and, as agreed yesterday, 
e will start this morning with item No. 84. The department has supplied us 
th a memorandum which will be distributed now. I will call item No. 84, 
epartmental administration, the details of which are found on page 157 of 
she book of estimates. 


De- Compared with Estimates 
tails of 1953-54 
Service on 1954-55 1953-54 
rae Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 
A— DEPARTMENT AND 
Missions ABROAD 
34 Departmental Administration] 157 8,333, 583 2,853, 958 479, 625 


Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I am referring to page 1 of the statistical 
itement which has just been circulated and which I presume is going to be 
‘orporated in the proceedings of the Committee at this point. We are told 
t of all the increases in the appropriation this year some $300,000 is 

butable to the recent revisions in salary scales and a further large part 
0,000) that results from a decision to open several new posts this coming 
, and from the need to make a full year’s provision for Seattle. 


May we first of all have an explanation of the increase in the salary scales? 


“ Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, called: 
be 
4 sa The Witness: There has been a general increase. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

_ Q. This is just the same increase that applies throughout the civil service? 
Yes. 

Q. Nothing special in this respect?—A. No. 

Q@. Has there been any regrading at all with respect to any of the posts 
existed in the previous year? I am thinking of any of the senior posts in 
epartment.—A. I am not quite sure that I understand your question. 

Ee Q. I mean from legation to embassy, for instance? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I was not thinking of the status of any particular post abroad, but of — 
alary attached to the senior posts in the department.—A. I may say that 
erly heads of posts were appointed at a salary fixed by order in council. 
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were offered the opportunity of coming under the civil service regulations and 
being classified in one of the civil service grades. We formerly had grades up 
to foreign service officers, grade 6, and they now have been increased to foreign 
service officers, grade 10. That is to say we put three classifications on the 
top and those will include the heads of missions. Under secretaires, assistant 
under-secretaries and so on, all diplomatic officers, now may be covered by 
these new classifications and in some cases that has meant revision in salaries— 
upwards. 

Q. That F.S.O. 10 would include persons holding ambassadorial rank?— 
A. There are five F.S.O. 10 positions in the service—and the under-secretary 
covers off one of those positions. At the present time, for purposes of the 
establishment an F.S.O. 10 position is provided for the head of the mission in — 
London, the head of the mission in Paris, the head of the NATO mission and — 
the Washington mission. There is one other post, the deputy under-secretary, _ 
which is in the same category. Now, it does not necessarily follow that the — 
heads of missions in those posts will have that classification but for the pur- 
poses of our establishment we are allowed that number of F.S.O. 10’s. 
some cases reclassification has meant an increase in salary—in fact in th 
majority of cases I would say it has meant some increase in salary for the - 
present head of mission—but not in grade. S 

Q@. I take it that for everybody in the Department of External Affairs 
regardless of whether he is located at Ottawa or abroad, there is now a Civ 
service classification if the person chooses to come under it?—-A. If he choos 
to come under it, yes. 

Q. Are there any who have not chosen to come in for whom places 
would be available under the new classifications?7—A. Yes, some of the hea 
of mission who have been in the service some time, who have been appointed 
by order in council appointment, or I should say who have been heads of 
missions for some time and who have not been in the civil service have elected 
not to come in. They do not see any advantage to it because they are under 
the Diplomatic Pensions Act. 2 

Q. It is just a question of where the advantage lies in each case. Th 
might depend on age and status with respect to the Diplomatic Pensions Act. 

Mr. KNow.es: I wonder if Dr. MacKay would relate the one ambassad 
listed in the details under this item to the 19 heads of posts listed under the 
next item? I realize that these heads of posts could be discussed in the details | 
of the next item— ae 

The CHAIRMAN: You do not mean item No. 85? 4 

Mr. KNow.es: I meant item No. 86. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will get to that later. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. Under item 84 there 1s_ 
provision in the details for one ambassador. When you get to item 86 there is 
provision for nineteen heads of posts. I am asking for an explanation. We 
have more than one ambassador— “ 

The Witness: That would come under the F.S.O. classification. 

Mr. KNowLes: Will you tell me who the one ambassador is? 

The WITNESS: I would ask Mr. Macdonnell to answer that. 

Mr. MacponnELL: This one ambassador represents the post which Mr. Je 
Desy was occupying when he was on loan to the international service of 
C.B.C. He was director general and we continued to pay his salary in t 
estimates of the Department of External Affairs. However, that no long 
applies. He is now ambassador to France and we have nobody seconded to tf | 
C.BC: 
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Mr. KNOWLEs: In other words, this item was brought under departmental 
administration because that person was not a representative abroad at that 


time? 

_ Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 

4 Mr. KNOWLES: So there is nobody drawing this item under general adminis- 

_ tration. I take it that gentleman will have to be paid under the other item. 

| Mr. MacponnELL: That is right. 

Mr. FLEMING: Is there any reason for continuing the item under general 

administration? 

: Mr. MAcCDONNELL: It is simply that when the estimates were made up last 

fall Mr. Desy was still with the C.B.C. 

Mr. FLEMING: I can quite follow why it was put in at that time. 

Mr. MACDONNELL: It would not appear for another year. 

Mr. FLtEminG: Is there any reason for voting it now? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: I suppose technically not. 

Mr. FLEMING: We had a situation last Thursday night, Mr. Chairman, in 

_the House where at the time the estimates were made up it was thought that 

there was going to be a building program under the Department of Public 

Works at Gagetown. That had recently been abandoned and the minister said: 

Ido not need that and you can take a quarter of a million dollars off the item. 

I should think this is a comparable basis and if the situation no longer exists 
and this $16,000 is no longer required, we could strike it out of the item. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Where do you see $16,000? I see $10,000. 

_ Mr. FLEminG: Whatever the figures are—I have not got the book in front 

of me. 

The CHAIRMAN: For one ambassador on page 157 I see $10,000. 

Mr. FLEMING: There is no point in our proposing to vote the money if 

there is no need for it any more. 


a Mr. KNowLes: I would always be glad to see $10,000 cut out, although 
{ft would not like to see Mr. Desy go for a year without pay. 


Mr. MAcCDONNELL: His pay is provided under representation abroad. 
Mr. KNOWLES: Even though you have a reduction from 20 to 19. 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes, because. the estimates were drawn up on the basis 
of providing salaries for each post abroad and the fact that there has been a 
change in the incumbency of the post in Paris will not affect the total. 


Mr. KnowLes: Perhaps I might be permitted to ask this question since we 
are on the subject, although it comes more properly under item 86. How is it 
that there is a reduction in the number of heads of posts from 20 to 19? I was 
assuming that was because Mr. Desy was brought home but that is apparently 
‘not the explanation. 

_ Mr. MacpdonneELL: I think the answer is that your heads of posts which 
‘number 20 for 1953-54 and only 19 for 1954-55 means that one or more of the 
“senior officers underneath this F.S.O. grade 9 or grade 8 may be actually filling 
(a position of head of a post. 

__ Mr. Knowues: A general movement upward along the line. 


_ The CHarrMAN: This won’t be upward. It would be downward if you go 
from 20 to 19—there is one less. 

' Mr. MacponnELL: Perhaps we might just look at this a little more care- 
fully. 

| The CHAIRMAN: We won’t take it out of the estimates just yet. 
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Mr. Fteminc: Perhaps the representatives of the department could con- 
sider that and see at the same time how it fits into the picture with the head 
of post item and we will ask about it at the next meeting. i 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. GREEN: There is an item on page 158 of the estimates for telephone, 
telegram and other communication services, $173,365. The amount for 1953-54 
was only $108, 640—and that is an increase of about $65,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: Where are we? f 
Mr. GREEN: On page 158 of the estimates. Could Mr. MacKay explain that? ei 
The WITNESS: May I ask Mr. Macdonnell to speak to that? | 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: Mr. Chairman, on page 2 of the mimeographed state- a 
ment that has been distributed you will find a note that this increase of $65,000 4 
represents the assumption of charges for new teletype circuits and some , 
increase in telegrams in connection with new posts. There is $17,000 due 7 
mainly to provision having been made for several new posts and installation — | 
of cypher machine equipment in several posts. The installation of machine | ; 
equipment does result in a certain amount of traffic increase; and there has — 
been a general increase in the volume of telegraphic correspondence. ? 


Mr. GREEN: I see in several places in the explanatory notes that there © 
are to be new posts and that is the reason for several of the increases. Can 
you tell us where those posts are to be and of what nature they will be? — 


The WITNESS: Well, sir, I can only mention one post at the moment form, 
the reason that it is not public information and we would not feel it appropriate : 
to release it here without the consent of the other governments. Normally, © 
when arrangement is made to exchange diplomatic representatives the release 
is made by the two governments simultaneously. We do not feel it would 
be appropriate to mention all of the possibilities. There is one post on which ~ 
information has been released to the public, namely Santo Domingo where we i 
have considerable trade. 1 

tal 


By Mr. Green: | 

Q. Santo Domingo?—-A. The Dominican Republic—I gave the name by 
which it was called in the days when I went to school. | . 
Q. What is that going to involve in the way of cost?—A. It will be a 
very small mission—a two-officer post. rl 
Q. What would be the salary of the head of that post?—-A. The head of io 


mission will be an ambassador at an existing post, but there will be a two- 


x 
z 


officer post there to carry on business. 
Q. Why cannot that work be done by a trade commissioner or officer of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce? Why is it necessary for us to 
exchange ambassadors with the Dominican Republic?—A. Well, sir, the trade 
commissioner will be the charge d’affaires. That is the present arrangeme tt: 
that is being worked out with Trade and Commerce. An ambassador at 
another Latin-American post will be the ambassador to that country and will 
visit from time to time. ; 
Q. In effect it is to be nothing more than a trade post?—A. No, sir. We 
will have to provide consular service there and we will be putting in a special { 
officer for that. q 


that kind?—_A. Well, sir, if you are wanting to do business with a governmen - 
as you have to do on occasion—even in trade matters—it is frequently | of , 
advantage to have a diplomatic representative even if he is not resident in that | 
country. ts 


I 
| 


| 
| 
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4 _ Q. But for many years the trade interests of Canada have been represented 
in those various countries by the officials of the Department of Trade and 
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 Q. Is it policy that wherever we have trade with a country we are going 
o have an ambassador?—A. No, sir. In fact, our difficulty is that we are being 
ressed by many countries to appoint representatives and we do not want 
to do that. We are now extended as far as we would like to be. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could there be any comments from the under-secretary 
or his officials as to why the Dominican Republic obtained preference over 
others who have applied to us to send representatives abroad—or is that a 


_ matter of policy? 
ia The WITNESS: Well, we have a considerable commercial interest there, 


sir, and that I think is the main consideration. 


By Mr. Green: 


‘Commerce. Why cannot that be continued in the case of the Dominican 


Republic? Why do we have to establish their embassy?—-A. I think all I can 
| answer to that question is that it was a decision of government policy that it 


would be desirable to use diplomatic representatives with that country. 


| Actually there will not be any substantial increase there in our costs As a 


‘result because, as I say, we are not appointing a separate head of post there. 
Fi Q. What is our trade with the Dominican Republic per year?—A. I am 


| sorry I do not have that figure. 


” Q. Has your department not got any idea of that?—-A. Oh, yes. 


. ahs 
| er 


By Mr. Knowles: 


__ Q. Will the establishment of this full staff involve a salary for another 
ambassador?—A. No. 
 Q. It will merely involve a salary for two foreign service officers?—A. It 


Tea 
ER 
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will involve the salary really of one additional foreign service officer. 


_ Q. Because one of them will be a representative of Trade and Commerce 
who will have two positions but will draw just one salary?—A. Yes. 


ae The CHAIRMAN: I had in mind that it might be of interest to the public to 


know why, at this point, it was decided that we should exchange representa- 


tives with the Dominican Republic rather than with another one of those who 


have been pressing us for our exchange. I ask that not only for my own infor- 
: Mation but the public might want to know why too. 


re Mr. Green: I think that was a very good question. It does seem very 
strange that we are exchanging diplomatic representatives with the Dominican 


Republic. 


_ Mr. FLemine: Yes, and with ambassadorial status. 
__ The Witness: There are of course Canadian investments in that country 


as well as trade. 


ar ¢ 


- 


By Mr. Green: 


he 


| Q. Is it the idea that embassy will look after Canadian investments in 


that country? Or who asked for representation there?—A. Well, I cannot 


‘amswer that question, definitely sir. My recollection is that for some years 


ere have been requests from the Dominican Republic. That is my recollec- 
nm, but I will have to check it. 

-Q. What interests in Canada have asked for this embassy?—A. I would 
like to answer that question. 

- Q. Can you find that out? There must be some record of it in the depart- 
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By the Chairman: eeu ths 

Q. Do you feel that is a question that should be asked of the minister 
when he comes back?—A. I think so. 

Q. Well, we will take a note of it and have it answered then.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. What is the type of trade between Canada and the Dominican Republic? i 
—A. Well, there is considerable in the way of sugar as I understand it. I really 
should not speak of this, of course, because I am not qualified and I would have 
to look into it. | 
Q. Well, your department is establishing an embassy and you surely should 3 

be able to explain why.—A. I am sorry, sir, I did not look up any details on it 
before this meeting and I find it difficult to carry statistical details in my mind. © 
Q. You will get us all the information? —A. We will get as much as we 
can. 


By Mr. Fleming: . 

Q. I think you could come prepared to deal with the question the chairman 
has raised as well—relating to the priority among countries now seeking dip- 
lomatic exchange with Canada. Has this particular appointment of ambassador — 
involved merely raising the level of diplomatic status of the mission or is it the 
appointment of a diplomatic mission for the first time?—A. Yes. a 
Q. It is brand new? Is it not quite unusual in opening up diplomatic rela- 
tions to start off with ambassadorial status?—A. No. q 
Q. I think in most cases we started off with a minister, particularly with 
countries that are not exactly major powers in the world.—A. There is no 
regular procedure in that way. It depends on the circumstances with each _ 
particular country. S| 
@. Can you recall any other cases where we have initiated diplomatic — 
representation in any other country abroad by the appointment in the first 
instance of a representative of ambassadorial status?A. Yes, I think all our 
Latin American missions are embassies. There are no longer any ministers in 
this hemisphere. : 
Q. I understand that is the position now, but I was thinking rather about | 
the time when diplomatic representations were initiated with those countries.— | 
A. IT am inclined to think that the first missions in Brazil, Argentine, Chile— 
I am inclined to think they began as legations but all missions established i 
recently in Latin America—Colombia and Venezuela, have been established as _ 
embassies. a 
Q. Do I take it that present policy is to put all new diplomatic posts | 
abroad on ambassadorial basis?—A. No, sir. I should not say there is a regular 
policy. It depends on the local circumstances in each case. As far as the 
department is concerned we really make no distinction between embassies and 
legations. That is to say that a man may be an ambassador now and then later 
be appointed as a minister. It depends upon the country to which he goes. AS” 
far as costs of running embassies overseas are concerned, there is no distinction | 
between embassies and legations—that is as far as our administration is 

concerned. F 


By Mr. Green: | 

Q. On this point, how many new missions are being established during the 

present fiscal year?—A. I should say we have in mind five, sir, but this wil 

not involve five new heads of posts. In practically all these cases there W 
be double accreditation. 
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a Q. There will be new posts?—A. There will be new posts as far as 
_ exchange of diplomatic representatives is concerned. 

ei Q. I notice on page 3 of the particulars you have given us that you say: 
_ “this year a request is made to provide for office furnishings for four new 
Wemissions. . .” 

+ The CHAIRMAN: You are going into another item? Can we not wait until 
we get to furnishings? 


Mr. GREEN: I would just say that my question is in regard to new missions. 
_ Do these five new missions include the one to the Dominican Republic? 


The WITNESs: Yes. 


ah Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we really should be given infor- 
_ mation as to where these posts are to be. If I remember correctly we have 
had information of that kind in other years. If we are not going to get it we 
_ are put in this position: The department establishes posts and it is not until 
that has been done that we can say anything about it—and then it is too late to 
do anything effective. I do suggest we really should have an opportunity to 
'. give some consideration to whether these new posts should be established and 
also to the question of priority which you yourself raised a few moments ago. 
Mr. COLDWELL: I can understand why the witness is reluctant to give the 
information publicly; but would it not be possible to get information of this 
description off the record—so that we would know what we are talking about 
and yet we would not embarrass either our government or the government 
with which we are negotiating an exchange of diplomatic representation. 

Mr. FLEmincG: I do not remember information being given in private, but 
Ido recall that the minister has given information of that nature in previous 
years. It may be that Mr. MacKay would prefer to have the minister give 
that information. I quite agree that we should be given enough information 
as to pass judgment on whether the proposed appropriations are justified. 

- The Cuarrmawn: I quite agree. 


The WITNESS: It may be possible, sir, to give you this information before 
_ the committee has completed its work. 

Mr. FLEMING: As a matter of fact I do remember in some years that mem- 
_bers asked for information about individual countries—as to whether they 
were among those countries which were seeking diplomatic representation. 
We used to have that question asked about Spain and we have had it asked 
about the Vatican and other countries. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Indonesia. 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes, a number of other countries; and the minister did give 
_ the information in each case. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should take a note of this and when the 
“Minister comes before the committee, before we finish our work—and we 
assume he will be here because we do not expect the Geneva Conference to 
| last to the end of June—we can ask him about it. These questions relating to 
policy can be asked of him. He will know in advance what the questions are 
and will be able to have the information available. 

Mr. MacDouGALL: May I ask a question for general information not relat- 
ing to the angle we are on; but what is the total number of personnel both at 
home and abroad within the department? 

_ The CHaIRMAN: May I ask every member of the committee and the witness 
| to ‘speak a little louder. The reporters have difficulty in hearing everything 
‘that is said at opposite ends of the room. 

¥, The WITNEss: The total number as at the end of 1953 was 1,522 at home 
and abroad. It might be useful if I were to give a little breakdown of that. 
loa 
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The figure included 295 dieses: 774 priblavecsucttiot is aes under bes 
Civil Service Act; and 453 local employees. 


Mr. MacDouGALL: What does “local” mean? 


The Witness: Employed in particular embassies—people from the imme- 
diate locality, non-Canadians. 


Mr. MacDoucaLu: How were those officers recruited and what qualifica- — 
tions does the department look for in selecting new officers? 


The WITNESS: With respect to officers and not employees—and I should say ~ 
first that all our officers and employees under the Civil Service Act are © 
employed under Civil Service regulations and procedures. We have a good 
deal of discretion in the case of local employees. With respect to officers, they 
are recruited through a competition which involves a written examination 
plus an oral Board for those who pass the written test. The minimum qualifi- 
cations are that candidates must have a degree from a university; they must 
be Canadian citizens and have resided in Canada ten years previous to the a 
examination. We make allowances, however, for those who have studied — 
outside the country part of that time. A number of students, for instance, will 
have left Canadian universities to study in the United States, the United 4 
Kingdom, or France. That time for purposes of examinations is counted as 
Canadian residence if there is no evidence of intent on their part to leave the — 
country. We then set an age limit for candidates. They must not be over 
30 years of age. We find that after that age it is a little more difficult perhaps 
to break a man in to Civil Service procedure. In addition, he is somewhat 
beyond the age of people in his own group and, if he is recruited beyond the ~ 
age of 30 it may well lead to dissatisfaction on his part. Broadly speaking we ec 
do not require any particular type of university qualification. We do perhapaa 
give preference to people who have done political science, modern historia Pe 
geography and law— " 4 
. 

g 


Mr. FLEMING: That is very commendable. 
Mr. Know es: And the proper place to put law—at the end of the list. 


Mr. FLEMING: I was thinking of the whole list, political science, history 
tremendously useful— fF 


The Witness: Some of our officers have had quite different training. Some a 
of our very good officers have done languages. We have two or three who — 
have done sciences. Ae oat 


Mr. MacDouGAaL.: May I carry on before you horn in again? 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Is it not a anes that all officers must have a fluent commmaeaal 


when they come into the Department they will master the other language as 
quickly as possible. be | 

Q. I was under the impression that formerly you put ihe position a little P| 
higher than that, and that while it was not absolutely a requirement that a 
man should have a perfect command of English and French nevertheless it 
was expected of him that he should have complete command of one and gall 
reasonable command of the other, such that it could be made fluent comme 
within a very short time?—A. Well, we give preference to people who have 
more than one language. The consequence is that those who have two language s 
or more have a slight advantage in the examination and, in practice, I should | 


2: 
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say that most of the people who do come into the department have at least a - 


working knowledge of the other language and are in a position to pick it up 
- quickly. . 


- The CHAIRMAN: May I ask if the witness knows whether it is the practice 
in the British Foreign Office to make it compulsory to a certain extent that 
_ an applicant have a workable language other than English—mainly French? 


is The WITNESS: That used to be so, sir, but my understanding is that since 
Mi the war they have found that is not a practical rule. In consequence they are 
_ taking in people who have not as good a training in languages as was formerly 
_ the case. They have provided a good deal more training for them after 
Mi they come in. 

ey The CHAIRMAN: If I might interject a personal experience: many years ago, 
MA in 1926, I was asked to interview the head of the British Consular Service— 
__at that time I was special assistant to the Minister of Justice and he wanted 
_ all information concerning the consular service as we were at the time con- 
_ sidering the advisability of establishing one—two minutes after we started 
_ the conversation the British Consular Service head realized that I was not of 
_ English descent and he switched to French. I asked him if he was a student 
of French and he said that in their service they expected everybody who 
_ came in to have a working knowledge of French. He added “not that we love 
_ the French that much” but he said that people who came into the depart- 
_-ment between the ages of 20 and 30 would be sent to 8 different countries 
_ perhaps during their career. They expected for them to be useful that they 
_ would have to master the local language to a certain extent. He said that 
_ they could not expect a man to learn ten languages before entering the service 
but that if they had mastered French that was a criterion that they could 
' learn others. He said that if a man came to them and if they gave him six 
_ months notice of going to Rumania or any other place that man would start 
_ to study and six months after he was posted to the particular country he would 
be able to converse well in the language. The idea was that if the man had 
not mastered one language and French was considered the best criterion before 
he joined the department he would not be able to master another later. 

| pees 


By Mr. Fleming: 


| a Q@. My understanding is, and it would be in line with what Dr. MacKay 
Said, there has been some departure in recent years. That may be in part 
due to American influence throughout the world and part of it may be due 
_to the use of simultaneous translations at conferences, but it strikes me that 
| having regard to the use of French as a diplomatic language throughout the 
world the man’s usefulness in the post abroad would be restricted there if he 
knew only one language?—-A. I quite agree with you. We encourage our 
officers to master other languages by giving them bonuses. If they get up 
| the local language of the country we give them a bonus. We also provide 
classes in French in the department for incoming officers. We do use a good 
deal of moral pressure on new officers to master French if they have not 
/ already done so. We do not make it a requirement though for entry. We 
have found that to be really impractical in view of the number of people that 
we have wanted in the last few years—due to an expansion of the service. 


The CHAIRMAN: I did not get the last sentence. 


_ The Witness: I say that we have not made it a requirement for entrance. 
We do, however, use pressure on our new employees to mast French as quickly 
as possible, 

py The CuHaIRMAN: In your last sentence you said something about people 
you have wanted in the last few years? 

B. 
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The WriTNESS: I said that we have found it impractical to require two 
languages of incoming candidetes in view of the numbers of people we have © 
wanted in the past few years. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Your intake of new officer material has abated now, has it not Mr. 4 
MacKay?—A. No, sir. We have been taking in on an average I should say of — 
15 new officers each year over the past seven years. rf 
Q. I thought you were taking them in today at a substantially lower rate ' 
than in the postwar years when you were expanding very rapidly.—A. There ~ 
is considerable wastage. We lose people to other government departments, — 
to business, to the professions and so on. . ‘ 
Mr. MacDouGAaLL: What is the future then, Mr. Chairman, for non-officer 
personnel in the service? a 
The WITNESS: Well, at the present time I should say they have much the ~ 
same type of career—that is to say they can look forward to a career as clerks, — 
administrative officers, or if they are of clerical status they could look forward — 
to similar advantages and opportunities as they would be in other government — 
departments. However, that has not been entirely satisfactory from the ; 
department’s standpoint. It has learnt that the administrative personnel in 
the department have had to some extent limited careers in comparison with 
the officer personnel. We have been endeavouring to work out a system 
whereby there would be a better opportunity for promotion for the foreign 
service employees—so they would have an opportunity of becoming administra- e 
tive officers, to take administrative posts abroad, to do consular work abroad, 5 
and so on, Admittedly we have not worked that out fully yet, but we are © 
making some progress and I think it has csonsiderably improved the morale 
of our administrative staff—when they can look forward to more interesting — 
careers than have hitherto been possible. 
Mr. CoLpWELL: Following that up, I think it is quite important that people 
entering the foreign service should be able to look forward to a career. The © 
department has been appointing people to positions abroad who have had some t) 
administrative experience in the department and I think that is a good policy. 
Today, how many heads of missions abroad, ambassadors and so on, have come ~ 
up through the department and how many have been appointed from outside? 
How many of the career men hold that type of position abroad? I think it is — 
a good policy because it makes it attractive for them to enter the service. . aa 


Mr. MacDouGauLL: While on that— é 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment—until we get an answer to that question. 
The WITNESS: I should say roughly about one-half. | 


By Mr. Coldwell: : | 
Q. Recent appointments have been made mainly with career men?— . 
A. Yes. & | 
Q. How many exceptions?—-A. Some exceptions—and it may be desirable | 
to have a few exceptions. There are some posts where perhaps it is most | 
desirable to have a man with a broad experience in business. — ay 
Q. Generally speaking the policy of the department would be to encourage _ | 
the appointment of career men?—A. Yes—but I should not say the appointment — 
of career men to every post. a 
@. No, but as far as possible and if they are suitable, promotion would be 
made?—A. Yes, but I could not call it promotion to head of a post. The head 
of a post is appointed by the government. a 
Q. It is looked upon as possibly the crowning appointment of a career?— 


A, Yes. 
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_. Mr. MacDoueaLt: I have a supplementary question on that. I think it was 
two years ago a member of the committee from Manitoba, and I have forgotten 
who it was, made a similar point in regard to the second part of my question— 
_how officers were recruited. It was stated that by and large you liked to get 
“university graduates. The question was then raised by that member of the 
committee who said that in his opinion it was considered desirable in many 
instances to have non-university men who had extremely good qualifications, 
for instance in the field of agriculture. I wonder if there has been any lessen- 
ing of that stringency with respect to university graduates—so that practical 
“men and other scientists who may not be university graduates would have an 
opportunity of coming into the service? 

Mr. FLEMING: I think that was the late Mr. Graydon’s point. 

Mr. MacDouGAaLL: I guess perhaps it was. 


The WITNESS: Well, if you are referring to coming in as a foreign service 
_ Officer, we have made no change in that respect. I may say, however, that there 
is no requirement of a university degree for the head of a mission. 

The CHAIRMAN: Along the same line may I ask Dr. MacKay or one of the 
. witnesses how our requirements or qualifications for examinations compare 
with those of the British foreign service and, if you know, how they compare 
with the foreign service in France? Do our examinations and requirements of 
diplomatic officers compare as far as the examinations are concerned with those 
of the British foreign service or the French foreign service? 

_ The Witness: That, sir, is a rather difficult question to answer. 

Mr. FLEMING: Or the United States service? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, let us include in the question the United States. 


J The WITNESS: I am inclined to think perhaps the British educational 
‘system is more of a pattern and perhaps examinations can be set with that in 
view. Here in Canada we have different educational systems. We have to set 
|our examinations to take care of candidates who have come from quite dif- 
ferent educational backgrounds—so that our examinations are, I should say, 
considerably different just for that reason. I think, despite what I said before 
about the United Kingdom have relaxed somewhat their qualifications for 
‘language, I still think they put more emphasis on language than we do. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: I did not necessarily refer only to language. I referred 
also to the general qualifications required and standards required to enter the 
British service: Do you consider that ours are as high or as good as theirs? 
_How do they compare with those of the United States—for the regular career 
men? 

The WITNESS: I am sorry, sir, I know very little about the United States 
examinations. I think ours would compare quite favourably with the British. 
Mr. COLDWELL: Is it not a fact that students in British universities specialize 
with respect to entering the foreign service—and it is more of a specialist’s 
|course—similar to our courses that run in universities throughout the country 
in other subjects. Would you not say there is more specialization by students 
looking forward to entering the British foreign service? 


The WITNESS: I think it used to be. But I am not so sure now. 


, 


a 
By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. In order to assist young officers in the service to advance does the 
department conduct any regular classes of any kind?—-A. As I have said we 
jdo have classes in French for candidates who come in without adequate knowl- 
edge of French. We do also, in the case of incoming officers for the first year, 
‘put them through a sort of course of training. We send them to different divi- 
sions of the department for short periods. We provide courses of lectures. We 
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bring in people from other departments to lecture to them—as well as people 
from our own department. Other than that we do not provide special classes 
or facilities for junior officers to get ahead. We expect them really to learn on 
the job. j 
Q. Would it not be helpful if the department made arrangements with two 
or three of the leading universities in Canada to conduct classes such as Mr, 
Coldwell referred to for these students who may want to enter the diplomatic 
field—to allow them to major in those courses at universities?—-A. Our experi- 
ence is this, broadly speaking. While a student who has worked in the field of — 
political science or history or economics can fit in a little more quickly in the be 
department, broadly speaking what we want are people who have been trained *) 
to think; people who have a broad grasp of public affairs rather than highly — 
specialized people. We can give them the specialist training when they are in 
the department. @ 
Q. I asked the question as a result of some practical experience I have — 
had myself—rather close to me, in my own family. If you will overlook 4 
the personal reference it is my own‘son. While he was at McGill he spoke 
to me about entering the diplomatic service of Canada but was a bit at aml 
loss to know what course he should major in—political science, the constitusg) 
tion of Canada, things of that sort. I think it might be well if the universities — 
had more indication from your department which students to keep an eye M 
on if they hoped to enter the diplomatic service——A. Whenever we hold cue 
competitions, and indeed in advance of the competitions, we do advise the | 
universities—almost all of the universities in Canada—as to the type of 
candidates we want. Perhaps they do not pay very much attention, I do 
not know. q 
Q. That should be done at the beginning of their careers in university 
and not at the end. It should be done when a student starts to plan for 
the third and fourth years of his Art’s degree. It is then that he should know © 
what to keep an eye on. Bs 
Mr. KNowLes: Are you speaking from the viewpoint of your present posi- — 
tion or from that of your former work in the universities in connection with | 
what you said about not knowing whether the universities paid much ei 
attention? } 
The WitNESs: Perhaps I was speaking out of experience as a university | 
professor. ya 
Mr. FLEMING: I suppose all of us from time to time are asked about this | 
matter. I have advised students that the best course to take is modern history _ 
if they are desirous of going into the diplomatic field. I appreciate the point 
that Dr. MacKay has made that you cannot create a mould in Canadian 
universities at any rate for diplomatic careers. You can teach those peop. 
to specialize afterwards. There are obvious advantages in these courses that 
Dr. MacKay has mentioned, but I would think it would be very difficult mm 
Canadian universities to set up a specific course designed to qualify men for 
the diplomatic service. Suppose you had a hundred men qualify in one of 
those courses you might only take 15. z 
Mr. Know es: And the other 85 would have to go into politics. ah 
Mr. FLEMING: Speaking of this from the point of view of education, as we 1) 
as the department’s point of view, would you not say that the Canadian | 
universities are doing a pretty good job of sending forth good candidates who 
are going into the diplomatic service? re 
The WITNESS: Yes, and our competitions attract quite a lot of people. 
frequently have over 200 people writing and we do get a very good class | 
candidate. Of course, we have had to compete with other departments, wi 
other vocations, and so on. Many of the best students, certainly in the 
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universities I know, go into law. Others go into business which has a great 


attraction for them. We try our best to get good quality people and I think 
_ we are succeeding very well. 


t 


i By Mr. Crestohl: 


Lae Q. I am told that at the University of Toronto there is a school of inter- 
national affairs. Do you know anything about it?—A. Yes. 

j Q. Is that of any help to the department—courses of that kind?—A. That 

is a rather difficult question to answer. I am not sure how many students 
have come through that course into our department. 


By the Chairman: 


Q@. May we draw the conclusion that there is a departure from previous 
-procedure in the foreign service in connection with the necessity for inter- 
national law, private and public law, history of diplomacy and so. on? 
| you want more practical men with the ability to think, with a fair background 
in economics or law without specializing. Formerly in the older countries 
candidates were required to have a fair knowledge of international law and 
the history of diplomacy.—A. It is very hard to generalize. Some countries 
have specific requirements. I know one country which insists that people 
coming into the foreign service must have a law degree. Other countries set 
specific examinations or examinations on specific subjects. Our experience 
‘certainly is that we prefer people who are not too highly specialized but 
who are well trained—that is not highly specialized in the field of international 
relations or international law but who are highly trained in whatever field 
of intellectual interests they may have entered. 

_ QQ. We will leave the idea that in another year the department may have 
‘some information as to the qualifications required in other countries in order 
that the committee may receive the information and ponder over it, look at it, 
and see just what the comparison is between the qualifications in this country 
and other countries. : 

_- Mr. CoLpwett: Britain, France and the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, those are the major ones. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Fi Q. Before you leave the question of education in connection with the 
further education of officers who have joined the service are you sending any 
officers to the Imperial Defence College or its Canadian counterpart?—A. Yes, 
Sir. We normally have one student at the Imperial Defence College, and we 
normally have one or sometimes two at the National Defence College. We have 
aad a student for one session at the NATO Defence College. We now have 
a student at the Middle East Institute, which is run jointly by the Foreign 
Office and the University of London. We are anticipating sending a young 
officer to Japan shortly to study Japanese. He will be attached to the mission, 

but as a student. We would like to provide for more language training, 

specialist training of that sort, but so far we have been really short of bodies. 

We have to make people work rather than go to school on the whole. 

_ Q. So you really have a substantial educational program for post-entry 

nto the service?—A. Yes. 

Il 

ne By Mr. Henry: 

_ Q. I wonder if Doctor MacKay would speak about the white pamphlet 

legarding qualifications for entry into the department—whether it is relied on 

’y the authorities as a fair statement of qualifications, for instance?-—_A. I am 

cot sure of what you are referring to. 
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Q. Well, I have seen it, Doctor, and I wonder if you still rely on it in the 
department. It outlines in a broad way the qualifications for entry into your 
department?—A. Yes, that is quite true. However, each competition is adver- 
tised separately—that is to say the Civil Service Commission, whenever we wan 
a competition, provides for the advertising of that competition. There may be 
slight variations between the statement for one year and for the next. For 
example, this year we dropped the lower age limit. We formerly said we wanted 
people over 23. This year we dropped that. The idea was that we might get 
some very good young students whom we might otherwise lose. Except for 
minor differences of that sort, the statements in the white pamphlet to which you 
refer still apply. - 2 

Q. Might it be possible for that white paper to be given to the members so. 
that we would have a broader knowledge of your needs?—A. I should thinks 
they are still in print. * 

Q. With regard to the written examinations, do yot keep on a private and 


confidential basis the questions asked of the students?—A. No. 
Q. Would it be possible to have specimen copies of examinations dis- 
tributed?—-A. That would be possible. 4 


Q. I would: like to see a sample of those over the past five years if they are 
available.—A. I am sorry, we perhaps could not give them for the past five 
years, but we might be able to give them for a specific year. = 

Q. Well, for the past two years—one or two years. This refers to a 
general examination for entry?—A. Yes. if 

Q. I think it would be very interesting to see copies of the papers for one 
or two or three years. ‘ 


Mr. FLEMING: We might reverse the role and have the examinations passed 


by this committee. a 


The WItNEss: I am quite sure that I would not pass myself. : 


Mr. Henry: I just want to ask about the heads of posts and the number 
of heads that do have post-graduate degrees from British universities. Are_ 
there are a greater number who have those qualifications or a lesser number? — 

u: 


The WitNEss: I cannot answer that without looking it up. ie 
The CHAIRMAN: We will take that as notice. a 


By Mr. Henry: a 

Q. Speaking generally of heads of branches within the department, I 
would like the same information about the preponderance of reliance placed) 
by the department on post-graduate degrees from British universities—A. There 
is no policy on that at all. ; ¥ 
Q. It may not be a policy, and I am speaking now of the question of fact. 


| 
The CHAIRMAN: That might also be taken as notice. The history of each 


member of the department must be well known, so that we could havea 
general answer. " | 
Mr. Henry: Just the senior ones—some kind of a survey along that line. 
Mr. FLEMING: May I turn to some questions on page 2? q 


Mr. KNOWLES: Before you leave the question of personnel, I wonder 
Doctor MacKay would say a word about his attitude toward women? a. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That is a personal question. 
Mr. KNow.LeEs: I did not mean that in a personal way. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am glad the question is not asked of the chairman. 


cr 
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By Mr. Knowles: 


_ Q. I was not asking it of the chairman. I do not know of any women who 
‘are heads of missions anywhere in the Canadian service, or are there any? Are 
‘there any in high positions? I realize, of course, that heads of missions are 
‘appointed by the government and all others are by competition. How does it 
happen that of all these hundreds of people writing examinations there seem to 
‘be so few women in the department—except in positions as clerks, stenographers 
and so on?—A. I should say that as far as I can recollect there were no women 
admitted to the department as foreign service officers until after the war, and 
it is a little early to expect any of them to have arrived at heads of posts yet. 
As regards recruitment of women, we make no distinction on the ground of 
sex. We may sometime have to do so for the reason that quite obviously there 
‘are some posts to which you cannot send women and, for that reason, a woman’s 
usefulness is perhaps somewhat limited in the department. We have so far 
made no discrimination on the ground of sex whatever. 

| Q. How high in this scale of administrative officers, foreign service officers 
‘and so on, have women reached so far?—A. I think F.S.0. 4. I think we have 
two at that level. 

| @. Would those women who are F.S.O. 4’s be pretty close to the head of a 
post in their respective missions, or can you be specific? Can you tell us what 
countries they are in?—A. There is one in the department and there is one in 
the United Kingdom of that level. 
i Q. How many F.S.O.’s are there altogether of all grades?—A, My recol- 
lection is about 10 or 12, although I cannot be certain of that. 


Mr. FLEMING: There is no Canadian Mrs. Luce? 
_ Mr. Ricuarp (Ottawa East): I was wondering if Mr. Knowles was refer- 
ring to having an ambassador such as the Americans have in Rome? 


Mr. KNOWLEs: I was not suggesting that we had to have anything in keeping 
with other countries. I think we have better women in Canada. 


Mr. FLEMING: There would not be much use sending a woman to a Moslem 
‘ountry, for instance—that is what you have in mind? 


We The WITNESS: I should think that would be a little difficult. 


Mr. JAMES: I was wondering whether in your opinion training in news- 
yaper work would be considered to be an advantage? 


Mr. GREEN: Another applicant for a post! 
_ The Witness: Experience of that sort is certainly an advantage. We 
lave a number of people who have come up from the newspaper field. 
| Mr. Knowtes: What country do you think the member for Durham would 
(0 well in? 
_ Mr. GREEN: We can send him to a Moslem country. 
The WITNESS: I might say on the basis of specialist education we have 
nore lawyers than members from any other field, probably. 
_ Mr. MacDoveatt: That is bad. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is why we have such a satisfactory service. 
_ The CHarrman: We are on item 84. 


hes By Mr. Green: 

 @. On page 158 of the estimates book there is an item for courier service 
etween Ottawa, Washington and other points in the United States, and it 
increased in the present fiscal year by $14,000. The explanation given to 
Sin the particulars is this: “For the extension of courier service to Chicago, 
gattle and San Francisco.” Would you’explain why it is necessary to have 
iat courier service in the United States?—A. Broadly speaking, classified 
| 91068—23 : 
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information, that is information graded top secret, secret or confidentia 
cannot be sent through the mails and we are greatly restricted in our com 
munications with those consultates if we do not have an occasional couriel 
service. ° ® 

Q. Does that mean you have to send an individual with the letter?— 
A. Yes, it does. I am sorry, sir, it is not only letters but it is very often code 
books and that sort of thing with which you have to take special precautions 

Q. You also have an item of $173,000 odd for the carriage of diplomatic 
mail. What is the difference between that and the courier service?—A. That 
is what we pay to the United Kingdom for carrying mail. They perform the 
service in many parts of the world for us. YY 

@. They perform the service?—-A. At cost. 

Q. Except in the United States?—A. Yes. 

Mr. MacpoNNELL: Perhaps I could amplify that. We pay for our o 
transmission across the Atlantic. It is carried under “Canadian safe hand” 
‘and the United Kingdom has been good enough to work out arrangements 
with us whereby their courier service based on London will carry our bags 
to most parts of the world. ih 

Mr. GREEN: You have to provide that service for consulates in the United 
States such as at Chicago and Seattle? | 

The WITNESS: Yes, sir, but it is only an infrequent service—once a 
fortnight. P. 

Mr. KNowLEs: When you refer to mail being carried to London by “Cana- 
dian safe hand” does that involve an extra person going along or is it placed 
in the hands of the T.C.A. pilot? 7 


‘ 


Mr. MacDoNNELL: The T.C.A. captain. | 
Mr. KNOWLES: He is responsible for it? 6. 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes. ‘4 
Mr. FLEMING: May I ask a question about the breakdown on page 2 of 
the memorandum with which we were provided this morning? Item No. 5. 
says, “to provide for the payment of fees for special postal services such as 
registration, special delivery, air mail or parcel post to any destination, or 
any other mail addressed for delivery outside of Canada or the United States, 
hitherto provided at no cost to this department.” I take it this is a new item. 
What is the explanation of it? Is the department now going to pay for service 
which it has hitherto enjoyed and has not paid for—and, if so, at. whose 
expense? x 
Mr. MacpoNNELL: Under arrangements that have existed hitherto? = am 


; 
i 
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Mr. FLEMING: Yes? 
Mr. MAcDoNNELL: —the Post Office department have placed a postage 
credit in the postage meters issued to government departments. Hitherto the 4 
have not required reimbursement from our department to the Post Office 
for the carriage of mail. That policy has been changed. a | 
Mr. KNow.LEs: The Tories have been kicking about it in the House of 
Commons. Ea 
The CHAIRMAN: The Public Accounts committee effected that. It cami 
out of the recommendation of the Public Accounts Committee, advocated by 
Mr. Fleming and a few others in the committee, that the Post Office shoulé 
be reimbursed for many of the services it was giving freely before. © a. 
Mr. FLEmInc: That was with a view to disclosing the true cost of ser ric 2 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 
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“ia ‘Mr. MACDONNELL: They require us now to pay from our vote for special 
vices such as registration, special delivery, air mail or parcel post to any 
stination and for any other mail addressed for delivery outside of Canada 
the United States. 
3 Mr. FLEMING: This is not a flat sum that you are going to pay to the Post 
Office for the year, for the service—but you are going to pay a specific rate 
on each cover. 
_ Mr. MacpdonneELt: We will rely on our postage meters to compute the 
amount. 
Mr. FLEMING: How does the rate which you are paying compare with the 
charge to the public for similar postal service? 
4 Mr. MacponNnELL: Exactly the same rates. 
_ Mr. Green: But they are still carrying your ordinary mail free in the 
United States? 
, Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 
Mr. JAMES: Item No. 7 reads, “To provide for the purchase of cypher 
publications formerly provided at no cost to this department.” How was that 
‘done formerly? 
| Mr. MAcDONNELL: The question of cypher equipment, as I am sure mem- 
bers of the committee will agree, is a matter of some delicacy, but I think it 
will perhaps answer your question if I say that this equipment was previously 
provided and paid for by the National Research Council. They will continue 
to provide it but the payment now appears in our vote. 
— Mr. FLemtine: Coming back to No. 5, you have drawn attention to the fact 
‘that this is confined to mail addressed for delivery outside of Canada or the 
‘United States. What is the reason for drawing this line of distinction between 
mail going outside Canada and the United States on the one hand and mail 
for delivery within Canada and the United States on the other? 
Mr. Macponneuu: I think, Mr. Chairman, that only the postal administra- 
tion can answer that question. We have simply accepted their view that this 
was necessary. 
| Mr. FLEmrne: I take it this is all they asked you to pay for? 
a Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING: Do you know whether they have asked other departments 
to pay for the same service they have asked you to pay for? 
_ Mr. MAcDONNELL: I believe so. 
Mr. FLEMING: This is applicable to all government departments? 
- Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes. 
we Mr. FLEMING: Is it confined to delivery of mail outside of Canada or the 
United States? 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes—and special services within Canada such as regis- 
| ration and special delivery. 
a Mr. FLEMING: Yes, and air mail and parcel post, but on ordinary mail 
“you pay for service only when it goes outside of Canada or the United States? 
Mr. MACDONNELL: mes. 
‘Mr. FLeMtnc: Well, I do not know why the postal department stopped 
here. If they are inaugurating a charge of postal charges to other depart- 
a I do not follow the reasoning for stopping there. 
| The CuHarrman: It is a first step, probably, in a whole change. 
* Mr. FLeEmInG: Do you meter mail going to Canada and the United States 


‘ow? 
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Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 
Mr. FLEMING: So it would be a very simple matter to calculate the prope: 
postal charge for all mail of the Department of External Affairs if it were to 
pay the same postage as called for by public rates? 3 
Mr. MACDONNELL: That would be no problem. A 
Mr. FLeminc: Have you any idea of what it would amount to? . 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: Mr. Hemsley tells me that he made a rough calculatiail 
and the total postage bill, if we were called upon to pay for all mail delivered 
within Canada, would probably be of the order of $75,000 or $80,000. : 

Mr. FLEMING: Inclusive of this $50,000 or in addition? fl 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Inclusive. ; 

Mr. Patterson: No. 8, ‘Repairs and equipment in connection with the re= 
sumption of maintenance charges for our teletype equipment hitherto provided 
at no cost to this department.” I wonder where that cost was cover 1 
previously? i 

Mr. MacpONNELL: There again in the past we have had help from the Na- 
tional Research Council and I believe also from the Department of National 
Defence—through their signals operations. * 

Mr, PaTTERSON: I wonder if there is any particular reason why these 
charges are being turned over to the Department of External Affairs? 
Mr. MAcpoNnNELL: I think it is simply to provide a more accurate account= 
ing of the expenditure of money on services which are used by the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs and which should appear in our estimates rather 
than in someone else’s. Pa 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it all came out of the Public Accounts committee’s, 
recommendations a few years ago—that we should have a better idea of the 
cost of the administration of each department for whatever service is rendered 
to that department by other departments—that the costs should be billed to 
the department spending or using the service. £ 


Mr. KNowtes: I notice in the details under departmental administration 
a new item, two security guards. My question could apply to another item 
but to save time I might point out that under the item for representation 
abroad there is a similar new item for twenty-five new security guards. The 
two security guards are at the very bottom line on page 157-and you will see 
they were not provided for last year—so they are new. On page 160, about 
two-thirds of the way down, there are twenty-five security guards. In a | 
cases they are grade I—since they are new appointments can you explain? _ 


Mr. MacponngELL: Mr. Chairman, dealing first with the two security guard 


posts under departmental administration, we have had. these guards for | 
years. They have previously been paid under professional services and we 
have reimbursed the Corps of Commissionaires— It was decided to establish 


department to recruit and to post security guards to a number of our offices 
abroad in the interests of security. That recruitment is under way. As Mm 
most cases that has been handled by the Civil Service Commission and we 
are reaching the point where the successful applicants will receive training 
and will be sent to a number of posts abroad. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Formerly did you have security officers from other co an 
tries—that is from Britain—Scotland Yard and so on? a 

Mr. MacponNELL: We have made a number of special arrangements in 
particularly important places. In Paris, for example, security has been: prt 
vided by employing pensioned ex-police officers from the United Kingdom. I 
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a few places we have had help from the R.C.M.P., but this is really an attempt 
to fill a gap in our requirements that we felt was rather important. 


‘ ; _ Mr. KNowLEs: In Moscow the Russians provide you with one. 
Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: If I may say so, I think it is a very welcome change— 


without any offence to Scotland Yard. I know that on many delegations one 
_ has been received at the door by somebody who was obviously not from Canada 


R.C.M.P. constable or other competent Canadian filling the job. 
The WITNESS: Your reference to Moscow, I know, is not serious. 
4 Mr. KNOWLES: Since it appears seriously on the record, you might comment. 
The WITNEss: In Moscow, our residence and chancery are all in one build- 
_ ing. The chancery is on the lower floor. We have people living right in the 
| building, so that there is someone in the quarters all the time. 
Mr. Know es: I was referring to the fact that it is the policy of the Rus- 
| sian government to post a militiaman in front of every embassy door. 
The WITNESS: I may say that applies in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
‘Mr. KNowLes: Mr. Macdonnell indicated that the two security guards being 
_ provided for under departmental administration represent simply a case of pay- 
ing it this way rather than paying for professional services to the Corps of 


%, 


which I thought might be reduced accordingly, has gone up from $15,000 to 
_ $70,000. / 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Page 2 of the mimeographed sheet gives you the reason 
for the largest item in the increase there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mind reading it for the record? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes—fees which are anticipated in connection with the 
| Gut Dam claims have been put down as $55,000. 


Mr. KNOWLES: That is the difference between the old figure and the new 
| figure. I would have thought that the old figure of $15,700 would have been 
reduced by the $5,000 put in the other item to provide these security guards? 


Mr. HEMSLEY: There are other items that will have affected the whole of 
that primary—for instance, the press news service— that will remain statutory. 
There is tuition in language—that is for officers being posted abroad. We have 
| $3,000 in this year and I think probably it was lower last year. There is the 
| rental of Hollerith machines. We have an arrangement with Veterans’ Affairs 
to use their machines and we reimburse some of their costs—$4,000. Then, 
there is a completely new item of $4,000 in connection with legal studies being 
| made on Canadian territorial waters where the government has decided to have 
Professor Curtis make studies in connection with territorial waters—and that 
‘is a completely new item. There is another one to reimburse the cost of the 
‘man working on narcotics—which is a static item. So, apart from the legal 
‘fees of $55,000, to which reference has been made, there is the amount for the 
\study of Canadian territorial waters and probably an adjustment in the amount 
provided for tuition. 
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By Mr. Green: 

Q. Can you tell us something more about the study of Canadian territorial 
_ waters?—-A. It has been going on as a result of a decision of an inter-depart- 
Mental committee—or a recommendation of an inter-departmental committee 
approved by the government. They have decided to have someone make a 
- special study in view of the shortage of personnel in the department—and Dean 
Curtis of the British Columbia Law School is conducting a study for the govern- 
ment. 
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and some people, Canadians, wondered why there would not be either an 


| Commissionaires. I notice that the item of payment for professional services, ° 
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Q. What progress is being made on that study?—A. I understand it is 
nearly complete, sir. 
Q. Will they deal with the question of whether Hecate strait between 
Queen Charlotte Islands and the mainland will be a Canadian territorial water? 


zt 


—A. I cannot say, I have not seen the study. hi 
The CHAIRMAN: The gentlemen at both ends of the room complain them ‘ 
they do not hear either the questions or the answers. 
Mr. GREEN: Can we have any further details about the nature of this , 
study? For example, can we be given a copy of the instructions given to Dean — 
Curtis—who, by the way, is an excellent man? 
The WITNESs: I should think that can be done, but I will look into it andl 


try to give an answer at the next meeting. 3 


9 
By Mr. Pearkes: : ¥ 


Q. Is there a representative from Canada on the international committee 
which is studying this same problem? I understand there is a committee from : 
the United Nations which is studying the general question of territorial waters? G. 
—A. I do not think we have anyone on the committee, but we have received — 
reports of what they have been doing. i 

Q. I wanted to ask one other question on departmental administration. A 
very irate gentleman came to me not very long ago and said he had been 
charged 50 cents for a letter of introduction when he was going to travel 
abroad. It was not quite so much the question of having to pay something for 
a letter of introduction, but he felt the amount was so small that it did not 
carry very much vali. Can you give me any information as to whether | 
letters of introduction are issued, or what this is all about? I understand it is 
covered in the regulations deine with the department, but I am not very sure 
what it is?—A. I wonder if you could give us details of that? My impression — 
is this—that it must be some sort of a consular document and not an ordinary 
letter. 
Q. Is a consular letter sent out for people travelling abroad? I referral 
this question to the House on a question on the order paper a little while 
ago, but I got an explanation which was not very clear to me. i 

Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): What was the explanation? 

Mr. FLEMING: The usual variety. 

The WitTNEss: If you will give us details, we will be glad to look into it. 

Mr. PearKEs: I do not know what details I can give to you other than 
this chap applied. He was told that he should have a letter of introduction 
when travelling to a certain country in Europe—and it was not Russia. When a 
he made the application, or when he said rather casually that he would be 
very pleased to have a letter of introduction if it would help him in his 
visit—and I think it was to Spain that he was going—he was handed a sor 
of form letter and was told that there would be a charge of 50 cents. He 
said that if the letter was worth anything at all he should have been asked for 


more. 
The CHAIRMAN: Might I suggest that Mr. Pearkes get in touch with the 
deputy minister and give him full details and the deputy minister will give 
us an answer. te 
Mr. RicHAaRD (Ottawa East): Would that be perhaps a letter with a> 
consular stamp on it or something like that? Hi 
The WITNESS: That is my guess. 
Mr. PEARKES: Perhaps you would look into it? 
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The WITNESs: Yes. 


tp Mr, GREEN: We have had some discussion on this item of $55,000 for 
legal fees in connection with the Gut Dam claims. Is there anything in the 
estimates to cover the claims that may be paid? 

ng The WITNESS: No, sir, we hope there will be no claims. 

ty Mr. GREEN: But you are going to pay the lawyers $55,000—nobody else 
gets anything? 

Mr. CresTout: That is very modest. 


| By Mr. Green: 

: _ Q. Have there been claims filed?—A. Yes, amounting to $30 million. 
| 

f 

. 


| Q. On what basis?—A. The land was flooded by reason of the erection 
| of the Gut Dam. 


_ Q. By reason of taking the dam out?—A. No. 


| @. The damages are for what was done when the dam was put in?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. How many years ago was it put in?—A. I think it was about 1903. 


Q. 50 years ago?—-A. Yes, sir. However, the high level in Lake Ontario 
| occurred a couple of years ago. 


Q. Are these claims by Canadians?—A. No, sir. 
i Q. All by Americans?—A. I am not sure if there are specific claims by 
Canadians, but the claims referred to here are those made by Americans. 


Pi 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Wh Q. What stage are these claims at as regards adjudication? Has there 
\been any action commenced in the courts?—A. I am sorry, sir, I cannot 
| ive you the details, but claims have been brought in the United States District 
|Court for the Northern District of New York. 


| 
. 
| Q. Why are we interested in defending litigation pending in an American 
court?—-A. Because the dam was erected by Canada after an agreement with 
the United States. 

Q@. Are we to understand that Her Majesty in the right of Canada is being 
sued in an American court and the Canadian government is defending such 
an action in the American courts?—A. No, sir. We are trying to avoid the 
action. I am not a lawyer but my understanding is we have put before the 
State Department the ground that the government of Canada cannot be sued. 
: 


| Q. Excuse me, Mr. MacKay, who is the defendant in any action now 
‘pending in this respect in the American courts?—A. Well, the suits are being 
brought against Canada. I have forgotten the form—whether it is Her Majesty 
in the right of Canada— 

| Q. The chairman will correct me if I am wrong, but it seems to me 
utterly fantastic that Canada, which means Her Majesty in the right of Canada, 
ts to be impleaded in a foreign court. 


__ The CHarrMAN: Perhaps Mr. MacKay can look at that and report to us 
when he next appears before us. 


in Mr. RicuHarD: Perhaps it might be by reason of the terms of the agree- 
ment—that either party could be sued in the country. 


Mr. FLEMING: I think the suggestion by the chairman is good—that Mr. 
MacKay might bring a statement to the next meeting. I would also like to 
‘now in respect of the amounts here whether the solicitors have been retained, 
f they are solicitors here or in the United States, who they are, and what 
mount of costs have so far been incurred—and what this estimate is based on. 
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‘The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the witness will be back again on M 
On Wednesday afternoon of next week, that is May 12 we will have Ge 
McNaughton concerning item 101—the International Joint Commission ¢ 
if we are not finished with him he will come again on Thursday morr 
and Friday morning. If he should finish Wednesday, on Thursday and Fri 
we will have Mr. Cavell on the Colombo Plan. For the week afterwards the 
present witnesses will be available. hee ie 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. MacKay will get us all the information regarding the 
Dominican Republic. 7 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We now stand adjourned until next Wednesday 


afternoon at 3.30 p.m. - 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 12, 1954. 


(7) 
_ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 3.30 o’clock 
.m. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Boisvert, Cannon, Cardin, Crestohl, Croll, Flem- 
, Garland, Green, Henry, James, Knowles, Lusby, MacInnis, MacKenzie, 


illan, Patterson, Picard, Pinard, Richard (Ottawa East), Starr, Stuart 
varlotte), Studer—(22). 


¢ 


a j In attendance: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, International 
Joint Commission, Mr. C. K. Hurst, Engineering Adviser, Miss E. M. Sutherland, 
Sec etary and Mr. David Chance, Assistant Secretary; 


Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
rs, Mr. Arnold C. Smith, Special Assistant to the Minister; 


Mr. C. H. Herbert, Economic Adviser, Department of Northern Affairs and 
ional Resources. 


tems 99 and 100—International Joint Commission were called. 


The Chairman read a letter dated May 7 addressed to Members and 

tors, being a notice of a meeting to be held Friday, May 14 at 11.00 o’clock 
.. called for the purpose of forming a Canadian NATO Parliamentary 

sociation. 

_ After discussion as to whether the Committee should sit next Friday, the 

uestion being put, it was resolved in the affirmative. 


General McNaughton was called, made a statement, and was examined. 


In the course of his examination on Columbia River Basin and International 
faters he referred to 


ay ik The Rules of Procedure and Text of Treaty (International Joint Com- 
ission U.S. and Canada) with amendments, signed at Washington January 11, 
Q ; 


. The Report on pollution of boundary waters particularly with respect to 
lagara River. He quoted from a note dated May 10, 1954 from the Sec- 
etary of State for External Affairs to Honourable John Foster Dulles, U.S. 
Secretary of State, 

3. Red River study (Canada). 


t 5.45 o’clock p.m., the examination of General McNaughton still con- 
g, the Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 13, at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
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THURSDAY, May 13, 1954. 
: (8) 


The Standing Goninuties on External Affairs met this day at 11.00 o’cloc 
a.m. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Cannon, Coldwell, Crestohl, Croll, 1, Garland 
Gauthier (Lac St-Jean), Green, James, Knowles, Low, MacDougall, Nesbitt, 
Patterson, Picard, Pinard, Richard (Ottawa East), Starr.—(17). 4 


In attendance: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, International J oint 
-Commission, Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary and Mr. David Chance, Assistant 
Secretary; 2 


Mr. R. M. Macdonnell,; Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 


Affairs, Mr. Arnold C. Smith, Special Assistant to the Minister; 4 


Mr. C. H. Herbert, Economic Adviser, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. s 


The Chairman called Items 99 and 100—International Joint Commission. | 


General McNaughton was called and further examined on the Columbia 
River system. He was questioned on x 
1. Alberta and Montana territorial waters 4 
2. Claims for damages with respect to the Gut Dam; b | 
3. Limitations of shipping on the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway. , 


The witness circulated maps. 


The following were tabled and ordered printed as appendices, namely:— __ 

1. Text of the refernces of the Columbia River system, 

2. Storage capacity of this system, 

3. Extract of a report dated January 15, 1954 of Conti Interstate Com- 
pact Commission Power Committee. (See appendices B, C and D to this cag 
evidence). . 

Mr. Pinard ‘informed the members that his statement on the Chicago 
diversion would be ready for presentation on Friday, May 14. 


The Committee concluded its examination of General McNaughton and 
retired. , 


Items 99 and 100 were adopted. 


The Chairman expressed the Committee’s appreciation to Genera 


McNaughton. a : 
At 12.15 o’clock p.m., the Commtitee adjourned until Friday, May 14, ¢ | 
11.00 o’clock a.m. y 
ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 

Clerk of the Committee 4 

a 

ig 
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EVIDENCE 


May 12, 1954 
3.30 P.M. 


__ The CHairMaNn: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and before we get to the 
orders of the day, it was requested by Senator Robertson that I bring to the 
attention of the members a letter which was circulated to all members con- 
cerning a meeting to be held Friday morning at 11.00 o’clock concerning the 
possibility of forming a Canadian NATO parliamentary association. They 
realized we are sitting at the same moment but they asked me to ascertain 
if it was agreeable to members of the committee not to sit at that time. They 
knew we were sitting at that time because I told them in advance. However, 
the meeting has been fixed for Friday morning. I think every member has 
received a copy of this letter but I will just read it: 


OTTAWA, ONT., 
May 7, 1954. 


. To—All Senators and Members of the House of Commons: 


We the undersigned, on behalf of an informal committee of thirty 
RS members of both Houses, invite any member of parliament interested 
ic in forming a Canadian NATO parliamentary association to attend a 
_ ‘meeting that will be held in room No. 262, the Senate “Banking and 
- Commerce Committee” room at 11.00 a.m., on Friday, May 14. 

‘ . The object of the meeting is to form such an association, to adopt 
| a constitution and to elect officers. 


) a I wanted to ask the opinion of the members of the committee on this. 


3 ‘Mr. CrESTOHL: Mr. Chairman, is the question of forming such an association 
| matter of consideration by the committee? 


: aethe CHAIRMAN: No, not at all. They want us to give them priority because 


ost of our members are interested in international affairs. 

| Mr. CrEsTOHL: I think you said “no” too quickly, perhaps you did not get my 
uestion. I think that NATO itself being a matter of external affairs perhaps it 
hay be advisable if this committee did consider whether or not such a 
committee should be formed. I am not expressing an opinion one way or the 
ther. 

The Cuarrman: I doubt if it is within our powers to discuss the forming 
not forming of an association dealing with such things. It is up to the 
tembers to decide whether they want to attend or not. I doubt if we are 
mpowered by the House to discuss the question. 

| Mr. Stick: We are not empowered. 

| The Cuarrman: Not according to our terms of reference. My question 
/as whether we should give way to them or not. 

| Mr. MacKenzie: How long would the meeting last? 

| The Cuarrman: It is signed by six members and I think they all intend ° 
{speak and explain the idea of why this association should be formed and 
i thought that we should not sit at all on Friday but, of course, they cannot 
‘Ale ‘us if we decide to sit. It is for our members to decide, and I would like 
4 have the opinion of the members of the committee. 

‘ Lg 
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Mr. Stick: We are an official body and they are not even formed yet 
It is their business. S 

Mr. KnNow.es: Some of us may be the same persons. 

Mr. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, the committee had planned to meet on 
Friday morning and I do not think this other meeting should take precedence 
over the Committee on External Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well then, shall we sit on Friday morning at 11.00? 

Mr. KNOWLES: Would the alternative be a Friday afternoon meeting? 


The CHatrrmMan: No meeting that day. #: 
Mr. GREEN: We went over this in the steering committee and decided that 
we would sit Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of this week and surely we 
do not have to give way to this association that is not formed. WA 
The CHAIRMAN: Those in favour of sitting on Friday mornin 
carries; we are sitting on Friday morning, then. 
Carried. _ 
We have with us this afternoon General McNaughton, Chairman of the 
International Joint Commission. He is here to answer any questions concerning 
the body over which he presides. The item concerning the joint commission 
is item 100 on page 15, details of which are on page Pale * 
Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, General McNaughton appeared before the 
committee last year and gave a very comprehensive statement on the. situation 
in the Columbia river basin. I think it would be very helpful if he c 
tell us today what has happened in the intervening year. I know in British 
Columbia there has been a great deal of newspaper comment about he 
development of the Columbia river, far more than there has been in the 
preceding twenty years. I think it would be very helpful if General McNaughton 
could give us the picture at the present time. E | 
Mr. Stick: Has General McNaughton any prepared statement to give ust 
The CHAIRMAN: No. | 
Mr. Stick: To follow up on what Mr. Green has said, we had a pretty ‘ul 
discussion on that subject last year and I do not know if there are fresi 
developments. ¥p 
Mr. GreEN: There have been many of them. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will hear from General McNaughton now. 


g? I think it 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman of the International Joint Commission 
called: a | 
Ea 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I certainly welcome this opportunity to spr al 

to you for a few minutes and to answer any questions that you may be incline, 
to put to me in regard to this particular matter of the Columbia basin. A 
Mr. Green has pointed out, this is probably one of the most important ma 
under discussion between Canada and the United States at the present 
It is an issue which is engaging the attention of the peoples of those part 
I was going to say, almost to the exclusion of everything else. It is witho 
doubt the biggest issue in the west today and indeed, when it comes to k 
known about in the rest of Canada it will be regarded as a matter of first- 
importance. ' ‘ea 
This matter of the Columbia river comes before the International 
Commission, of which I have the privilege to be the chairman of the Canad 
section, by reason of a reference from the two governments under date o 


~ 
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eople in the United States and the: people in Canada as well. 


- The Columbia is the third largest river in North America and it is only 
exceeded by the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, in that order. Indeed, it is 
“not very much exceeded by the St. Lawrence, which may be a surprise to 
people who are not familiar with that great river system. Perhaps I can give 
a sense of proportion by mentioning that the annual discharge of fresh water 
in an average year down the St. Lawrence into the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
into the Atlantic amounts to about 220 million acre feet. The corresponding 
figure for the Columbia into the Pacific is 180 million acre feet so that on the 
_ point of volume the St. Lawrence is only slightly greater than the Columbia. 
When we are concerned with power, as indeed we are in both these great river 
_ systems, not exclusively, but importantly, it is not only the volume of flow with 
"which we have to deal but also heights from which that water is brought. On 
that aspect of comparison I would like to mention that the elevation of Lake 
Superior, which is at the head of the St. Lawrence system, is 603 feet approxi- 
mately, it is thereabouts as near as may be. We are very familiar with that in 
the commission because we have the responsibility of operating the control 
gates at Sault Ste. Marie. We are told by the governments that we should keep 
the lake as near as may be within a narrow bracket in the vicinity of 603 feet. 
The Columbia river rises in Columbia lake, and the elevation of Columbia lake 
above the sea is 2,652 feet. So in the Columbia, while we have substantially 
A: equivalent flows to the St. Lawrence flows, they drop through a very much 
: head. 


i In the studies that have been made on the Columbia—I am speaking now 
of the system as a whole, that is both in Canada and the United States—esti- 
ates of what the installed capacity might eventually be have been put very 
liably at 34 million kilowatts, not including pumping power. There are 
‘timates that have been made by the United States Corps of Engineers that 
ut that figure on installed capacity at somewhat more than 44 million, and 
ore recently Mr. Len Jordan, who is the governor of Idaho and very inter- 
ested in all matters of power, has come up with an estimate of 49 million. 
From that you can see in talking about 34 million, which is the Canadian 
figure, our estimate given by our own people after careful study is a moderate 
‘one of what might be done. 


ae These figures are so vast that on occasion in order to give point to them, 
| I have used the main stem of the St. Lawrence itself, not for the purpose of 
| comparison but as a measure of what it is all about. If you will consider the 
| powers on the St. Lawrence, at Sault Ste. Marie, and then at Niagara, and then . 
at Barnhart island dam which the commission has approved under an applica- 
| tion from the two governments, I believe, that is, on the main international 
i ae of the St. Lawrence and then below that the great power which has 
| been developed at Beauharnois (and is in the process at this moment of being 
expanded), and below that the Lachine rapids which eventually will be | 
aaa by the Hydro Electric Commission of Quebec, if you total all those 
main stem powers on the St. Lawrence it comes to about 10 million horsepower, 
which i is roughly equivalent to 7 million odd kilowatts. 

Using the St. Lawrence main stream as a measure you see the powers that 
under contemplation in the Columbia basin are about five- fold greater. 
‘As I say, I have used these figures of the St. Lawrence as a measure, not as a 
re comparison because if you want to make a passing comparison you have to add 
1 0 the St. Lawrence the St. Maurice, the St. Francis, the Ottawa, and a score 
others that come from the Labrador plateau, ‘and if you do that we have no 
cise figures on the matter. If you do that I think you will find the Columbia 


| about are without doubt in the interest of the United States and one-fifth in 
) the interest of Canada. 
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basin and the St. Lawrence basin, taken as a whole, will be coming pretty close 
to equality and running up into figures, each of them approaching for the futur 
possibly something close to 40 million kilowatts of installed capacity or better. 


I would like to say here, the more you study figures of power requirements 
for peoples under modern systems and conditions of civilization, the more you 
are convinced that both as regards power and water we have looming over the 
horizon not a surplus to be disposed of casually, but we run up against water | 
as a limiting factor. Mr. Green will be aware, from talking to the people in 
the west, how alert they are to that position. We now recognize the positions © 
of people on both sides of the line, and there is a very intense rivalry develop- 
ing between Canada and the United States, and the citizens of both countries, 


as to who is going to have the benefits. It is a matter on which we have 


treaties and which will have to be settled in accordance with those treaties. 
You will find that nobody is willing to concede anything or give anything away 
which by right belongs to him. This situation is going to be closely watched 
by citizens on both sides, by organizations, by provincial legislators, and I am 
sure will be increasingly a matter of concern to the parliament of Canada. 

I am not suggesting for an instant that Canada will try to get or is entitled 
to get anything that is not right and equitable, but Iam quite sure that all who 
are concerned, including the Canadian members of the International Joint 
Commission itself, will have to safeguard these vital interests of Canada in the 
future. B 

I mentioned earlier that power is a matter of head and flow. If you take 
the United States side, and you take the heads which belong to the United 
States in their territory and the flows which they can get by reason of the 
origin of tributaries and the reservoirs that they can create, you will find if 
you work it out that roughly three-fifths of the total amount of power I have 
mentioned is exclusively in the ownership of the United States. If you look 
at the same figures for Canada, we having the head waters of the river where 
the flows are smaller, you find that about one-fifth of that total is ours. Over 
four-fifths of the total of those 35 million kilowatts we have been speaking 


Mr. GREEN: Four-fifths or three-fifths? p. 
The Witness: I beg your pardon, three-fifths; and there is another fifth 


that is not accounted for. That one-fifth represents the flows that can only 
| be caught by creating great works in Canada, controlling the stream in such | 
' a way that it is fed down as it is wanted and used through the heads in the 


United States. 


As I mentioned before, power is the product of head and flow, the factors 
come in equally on it and it does seem and has seemed to those of us who are 
studying the matter, and a lot of other people as well, that when this additional 
power which is derived without any cost in the generating plant, because 
generating plants are idle unless the required flow is provided to them, that 
power which is produced in that way should be divided between the two 
countries. That has been the very forceful contention made to us by the 
government of British Columbia and it is the crux of the discussion which is 
going on with the United States. a | 

When I spoke to this committee last year this issue of what is called 
downstream benefits was not a very large issue because people were not very 
much aware of it. There was that picture in the minds of the general public, 
that the scheme was so vast, there was so much water that nobody would ever 
use it and that no one needed to pay much attention to it; there was lots to go. 
around. However, that situation is not only not true but the public are now) 
well aware that it is not true, and so this question of downstream benefits has) 


| 
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have a number of interests in the United States that are checking the equity 
4 of downstream benefits, just the same as we are in Canada, and that, I think, is 
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ome very much in the foreground of debate. It has come into the foreground 
yf debate for another reason too, and that is the development that has taken. 

lace in the United States, south of the border. ; 
_ Under the previous United States administration, you will recall that the 
Awo great interests promoting power development in the west were the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of Interior, and the Corps of Engineers 
Department of the army; they were the organizations that controlled the great 


(va 
| power developments out there, the whole development, and so at that time we 


were dealing or having to deal in protecting the interests of British Columbia 
with the United States as such. It was the United States government that 
had moved in and was doing this development in the Columbia basin;.and_it 

vas that government we were dealing with then to work out whatever might 


14 os necessary.for_the.equitable allocation of these benefits. That situation has 


“changed very substantially because the policy of the present administration in | 
the United States is to encourage private interests to do these developments, | 


and to encourage the states to undertake their share as much as they possibly 
| can of the sponsorship of these great developments. 


On the Snake river, which is one of the rivers of the Columbia system, 
it comes into the south of Canadian territory. there is an indication that a 


; private power company, the Idaho Power Company, will be given that enormous 
| development to do by a Federal Power Commission licence. 


_ The consequence of that is, since there are at least five states in the United 


} States that are concerned with the Columbia basin, the problem of downstream 


benefits as between states has become a very live issue in the United States. As 


al long. as they were dealing with us, dealing solely with Canada in the matter, 

they could afford to say, “We will not recognize downstream benefits; once the 

' water comes into our country it is our water and anything we get out of it will «ya % ¢ 
1f be our power and we will not even consider your representations.’ But when } i L 

you have four or five states of the union, some of which are upper states and! \ ; 
F others lower states, the upper states have been telling the lower ones, “Well, if/ er 
_ you will not BIVG us the downstream benefits, we are sorry, but you won’t have | a 
| any storage.” The consequence of that business in the United States is that} 
their whole plan for the development of storage has been thrown completely ' 
dk out of gear. They figure on a middle phase of the development, I think it is 


called Phase C on the United States army plan, which would provide about 


1 10 million kilowatts of capacity in the main plants. They wanted about 20 
| pace acres of storage and they were going to get it through storage dams. 


The places they wanted to develop were at Grand Coulee with about 5,120,- 


i “000, which had been in existence for some time; they had Albeni falls, which 
"was a small development worth about 1,140,000, and there were two or three 


'more of that sort. They were proposing i. get 4,250,000 out of the Libby 
} ‘project, which I will come to in a few minutes. Libby is a dam on the great 


| loop of the Kootenay, as it swings through Idaho and Montana, before it swings 
a back to Canada into Kootenay lake. This dam was a project which would 


have flooded back some 42 miles into Canada. The Canadian section of the - 
Commission was not able to see its way clear to agree to the dam. The people 


in Glacier National Park were not willing to give leave for a big dam. The 
United States require some 20 million acre feet for their present program. 
| At present they have roughly half of this requirement and as a result the 
-/moment that there is any falling off of flow in the Columbia river their plants 


_are shut down right and left; they are in a very perilous position as regards 


continuity of power for their great industries in that country. 


home We have now, as I see it, to a considerable extent state versus state. They 


: = 


avery fortunate thing for us. You cannot compel people to build dams, or you _ 


a 
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cannot compel states or compel Canada to let you build dams, but develop- 
ments might be carried out as a result of equitable arrangements arrived at 
between the parties concerned. With the present United States administration 
and policies we are in a very favourable position to have our representations 
dealt with. 


I would like to give you a few figures of what this one-fifth means. Again — 
I had better turn back to the St. Lawrence in order to get a comparison, because — 
we have talked a lot about this big dam we are to build at Barnhart island in 
the international section, which is going to have an installed capacity of 
2,200,000 horsepower, half of which will go to the United States, and half | 
which will go to the province of Ontario. The estimated output of that great — 
power plant on both sides of the river is 12-6 billion kilowatt hours per year. 

We figure the downstream benefits that would come under conditions of | 
full development are the upper flows of the Columbia in Canada at dam sites — 
and reservoirs which we have already marked out, would amount to about — 
40 billion kilowatt hours. That: is somewhat more than three times in down- 
stream benefits alone—it is something more than three times the total power — 
that would come from the Barnhart island plant, for the benefit of both — 
countries. These figures are so immense that I think the committee will shana 
the anxiety of my colleagues, Mr. Spence, Mr. Dansereau, and myself that we 
see to it that in all equity—-we are not asking for anything we are not entitled — 
to——we see to it that the proper share of’ these downstream benefits goes to the 
province of British Columbia. - | 

I want to say in that connection, when this reference comes to us from the | 
two governments that the provincial authorities have full access to the coma 
mission to make their representations. I am happy to be able to say to you 
that ever since that reference was sent to us, there has in fact been the closest 
association between the commission’s officers, and our board of engineers with | 
the provincial authorities, without regard to the administration in power. 
There are no changes; the views put before us by British Columbia have been _ 
gone over by each succeeding government in detail and they have been re- 
affirmed in all their particulars. In dealing with British Columbia we feel we 
are dealing with views that are the consensus of views of all the people in that — 
province, and I think when you have views with that sanction behind them | 
that they are views to which we must all pay the greatest attention; they have | 
to be given every weight in the considerations that come forward in the. 
international field. a 

We are moving forward with our engineering investigations. In the engin- | 
eering investigation on the Columbia the actual field work, or most of it, is being © 
done for us by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. | 
This means all the work that we have in hand is regularized now and that | 
department has taken over from the Department of External Affairs the pre= | 
sentation of the required estimates to parliament. I believe the item in. question 


is still before the committee of the House and I know that the minister either | 


did or was going to make a statement on it. © oe | 
Mr. GREEN: It will be up tomorrow. | 
Mr. Prinarp: He has not made his statement yet, probably tomorrow. ; 
Mr. MacKEnziz: That item has not come up. | 
Mr. GREEN: It came up and was stood over. - | 


Pe al 


The WITNESS: It may seem we have been a long time with the surveys” 
but it has been an enormous undertaking. When we started off we did not 
even have a topographical map on which to make a measure, that is, a map of 
the valley systems. .The surveys had to be done, the geological work carried 
for the dam sites and it has taken longer than anyone thought it would. I have) 
been over the reports very recently and I think probably the same figures wi 
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given by the minister because I know he has also gone into it; but I think 
at if we are lucky we should have about two more years of field work, and 
ter that we have to increase our office staffs for compilation of the report, and 
at may take from a year and a half to two years. It will be that long before 
we have a comprehensive report on the Canadian section of the basin which 
- is comparable to what is known as the United States army engineers 308 revised 
report, which is a very comprehensive document. These reports are very 
_ voluminous; we have them in our office if anyone wishes to come in and see 
them. The Canadian report will be very comprehensive, and it must be so 
_ because we are dealing with investments that are literally astronomic; and if 
' they are done properly they will have a benefit to our people down through the 
hs years. If mistakes are made they may well be impossible to correct, and even 
_ if you do correct them it will be very expensive and it may be disastrous. We 
: must do these things properly. 

The fact that these surveys have had to run on does not mean we are 
: 4 necessarily unable to proceed with individual developments. Once we are satis- 
I oe that these individual developments fit correctly into the general scheme 
lag of planning to get the best out of the basin as a whole, we will get on with it. 
a One of the projects in that category, in the view Of the United States, was 
if. _ this proposal to build a dam at Libby, Montana. This work would have had 
a the result of raising the water at the boundary by 150 feet, which is a matter 
which the treaty of 1909 forbids unless it has first been sanctioned by the 
WP cternational Joint Commission. The stored waters would flood back into 
i Canada some 42 miles. The estimated cost of this project, as it was originally 
_ put to us, was just under $300 million and there would have been about a 
Ve million a site power installed of which possibly $300,000 would have been 
ion firm power. The storage capacity in the reservoir is 4,250,000 acre feet. 

e There is an interesting figure that comes from that storage capacity which 
I am, sure will interest members of the committee. That 4,250,000 acre feet 
i released and allowed to flow through the plants in the United States, would 
a have represented an output of 6 billion kilowatt hours; merely the one empty- 
is ing of the dam through their plants would have added 6 billion kilowatt 
hours to their power output in the United States. That is, of course, assuming 
ape. that the plants under construction were finished. 


ies 


aa - That little bit of downstream benefit is pretty well equivalent to Ontarios 
i share for one year in the Barnhart island dam in the St. Lawrence. These 
| ae matters of enormous moment that are being dealt with. 

| s We held a series of public hearings both in Canada and the United States, 
ay with the purpose of obtaining the views of not only the people but of the 
a authorities of the two countries. As I have indicated, these views proved 
7 to be in pretty sharp conflict. We are trying to solve the problems before us. 
ve There are questions of compensation for flooding of the agricultural lands, 
_ and the forests and the minerals which are in the reservoir area and, as 
i R British Columbia members will tell you, we have not too much agricultural 
valley land there that we can allow to go for other uses. There is the difficult 
ike, social question of the rehabilitation of the residents, families who will be 
Ly - displaced, although I am happy to say in this reservoir area there are not too 
many individuals who would be affected. 

There is the relocation and rebuilding of roads and railways and all the 
‘| communication facilities, and the schools and the churches which would need 
to be replaced, and all those matters and others of like sort. They are 
difficult but they are not, I think, insoluble because in these cases it appears 
at the damage and its repair or replacement of the facility that we need, 
ike roads to be replaced, can be expressed in terms of money; and if there 
/ agreement between the parties then a sum of money can be paid out in 
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I must say that that is not the view which is taken by the provincial 
authorities and maintained to this day by the provincial authorities of British 
Columbia. They feel that these matters should not be written off in quite 
that way but that there should be continuing benefit in terms of power given ~ 
in consideration, but they have indicated that that is a matter they are pre- 
pared to talk about if the matter is opened up again. 

Those are things that we believe we can find an answer for, but so far 
we have not found the,answer for the much more difficult question of the 
recompense for the natural resources represented by the regulation of the flows 
of the river and the advantages that come from the use of this regulated flow 
downstream. In our hearings it early became evident that the downstream 
interests would settle only in terms of money for actual damage done; while 
those upstream would only permit the flooding for the storage of water by due 
recompense in power for rehabilitation, and for added head in the regulated 
flow, and here the matter stands. I think progress will only be possible with 
this project, which has been selected to give the best over-all engineering 
result without any regard to the boundary, if somehow or other we can bring | 
about agreement as to how the benefits are to be distributed between the 
countries on either side. 

As I indicated earlier, now we have states wanting benefits one as 
against another and I think that we will have a considerably easier time in — 
reaping the benefits that Canada will want out of all this. 2 

We have put ourselves, in the Canadian section, in a position to discuss ot 
this very intimately. I have met the British Columbia government several 
times and I was thoroughly apprised of their views. I went to Washington 
a year ago for a meeting of the International Joint Commission, to come 
to grips with this problem, and shortly after we arrived we were given a | 
letter from the Secretary of State for the United States withdrawing the 
Libby application. The reason given for the withdrawal, and I have no reason 
to doubt it is not a bona fide reason among others, is that Libby as it was 
planned and put before the commission, represented an undue interference 
with the main line of railway and of the United States and had a very 
disastrous effect on great forest interests in the Columbia basin. In looking | 
at the application we had wondered, when our engineers and experts came to | 
look at it, how they could justify putting out that application. It was with-~ i 
drawn on those grounds, but it was withdrawn before we had a full opportunity 
to present the Canadian position on the question of downstream benefits and the 
agreement we might arrive at. 

We have notice, not formal, but we have information that the Secretary — 
of the Army and tne Secretary Gf the Interior have joined in a report to the 
Secretary of State of the United States to resubmit a Libby application. They 
have moved the site some few miles upstream and they have redesigned it 
completely in order to get away from its former disadvantages to the United — 
States. They have given, in the engineering press, certain information about — 
re-design of the dam hice shows that they are sacrificing the at-site power 
and concentrating on using the project for storage purposes, which means that a 
the thing which is at issue in the United States is not new turbines and gen- =| 
erators, but regulated flow to put through the ones that they have. 2 | 

We have been led to believe in some centres that we will shortly have 5 
this application before us again. On the other hand, I noted in the Engineering 7 
News that they will only let the contract for the foundation studies at this if 
new site on the 17th of this month, so perhaps we will not have it before us 
quite as soon as we might expect. However, sooner or later the Libby dam § | 
with its flooding of 150 feet at the boundary and its immeérsion of 42 miles of 
Canadian territory will come before the commission ass we have to face | 
up to it. 
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bs _ While these studies have been going on in the Kootenay our engineers 
@ueve been pressing forward with the studies on the main stem of the Columbia 
and they have found and located and proved the feasibility of a dam which 
~ might be built at a place called Mica creek, which is just below the Big Bend 
~ of the Columbia. The factual studies are complete and satisfactory, the studies 
; to find the raw materials to build the dam have shown that we have the 
_ materials on hand to do it, if the decision is to go ahead with it. The dam 
itself, if built, will impound at the levels that it is worked out at now, just 
under 15 million acre feet of water flooding up to but not across the C.P.R. 
tracks at Beavermouth and of that 15 million acre feet that will be in that 
dam, a little over 10 million is figured to be used in an average year. That 
10 million acre feet is at a height about sea level of nearly 2,500 feet and it 
may be of interest to the committee that an acre foot of water dropped down 
from one foot represents about 1-02 kilowatt hours and there you have got 
10 million acre feet and a head of 2,500 feet. I will leave it to your imagina- 
| tion to do the arithmetic and get the astronomic figure. You will not get it 
all, you have to multiply by about 85 per cent, which is the average efficiency 
_ of the turbines but you can see the enormous magnitude of it to British Colum- 
_ pia. The head: at the boundary which will be developed from the boundary 
down, the consumption of all the heads under average conditions is 1,175 feet. 
So about half the energy will be produced coming from potential energy into 
electrical energy in the United States plants. We have to come to some arrange- 
ment with them about it. The cost of that dam to that elevation—and these 
Studies are going on and there may be some adjustment as the engineering 
studies get a little further forward—the cost is put at about $425 million. If 
_you take interest at the ordinary rates and carrying charges and so on, and 
translate that into charges of cost per kilowatt hour, you are down to around 
2 mills. For the information of the committee, steam power in that region, 
| and it is much the same in the St. Lawrence, the kilowatt hour costs about 
| 7% mills, so that you can see that this is less than one-third of the cost of the 
alternative sources of power. The benefit cost ratio is of the order of three 
or four to one. I am quite sure that there is such a large benefit available 


of agreement. We will try to arrive at something we can propose to the 
_ governments as reasonable, and we bear that responsibility. There is another 
thing that has come out of these studies as additional information has become 
available to us; that is, as we come to know the upper Columbia from Columbia 
lake through Windermere down to Revelstoke, the 1,400 feet of head from 
Columbia lake to Revelstoke has become, with knowledge, more and more 
| attractive for its power potentialities. There are a series of dam sites right 
along there, by which without great expense, comparatively, we can impound 
these waters and concentrate the heads which are needed in order to turn the 
flow of this great river into power for our people. There is another thing that 
has been shown up, and that is that it is entirely practical by building a dam 
that we have contemplated at Bull river on the Kootenay, to raise the level of. 
_the Kootenay not quite 200 feet, which would mean that the Canal Flats, which 
lie between Columbia lake and the Kootenay, almost on the same level, would 
be 60 feet under water. So the whole flow of the upper waters of the Kootenay, 


| ereek reservoir, adding to the potentialities there, or we can store it between 
| Columbia lake and Luxor, where we can use it for the regulation of the plants 
on the upper Columbia before we pass it further downstream. This water 
will flow that way unless we build some other dams to stop it. 

Ks I remember that in the discussion that took place last November in 
| Spokane, there was quite an amount of anxiety among our American friends, 
but I want to draw to the attention of this committee that, while it is in the 


_ to be divided between the two countries that surely we can arrive at some sort. 


Which average large amount of water, will in fact flow north into our Mica 
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territory of a nation a river belongs to that nation, and it is specifically provided 
by Article II of the treaty of 1909 that if we on our side or the United State 
on their side wish to develop water, that nation had the complete right so 
to do. We will hear more of this Article II of the treaty before we are through. © 
It is not quite as simple as A-B-C as I have stated it, because Article I goes 
on to recognize what is an inherent part of the water law of the west, namely, — 
the doctrine of—prior appropriation, and that is, if anybody is taking water ~ 
there—and this is law in, British Columbia as it is in the state of Washington— — 
if you take water and put it to beneficial use and you continue to do so, you ; 
have a right to that water, so that when you come to divert streams that flow — 
into the other person’s country, you have always to consider before you do it — 
how much water you will divert. You have to give careful consideration to BE 
the regulations and rights of the other people, because by the treaty of 1909 
the United States could go into the Exchequer Court of Canada and enforce — 
those rights, as we could go into the Supreme Court in the United States and 
enforce a right against them in the event of diversion. These are all very © 
delicate matters that may have to go to the courts some day, but to which — 
I hope, through the mechanism of the International Joint Commission, we may i 
find some way of arriving at an equitable and agreed solution. ae 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I have just hit a few of the highlights of the Columbia — 
basin for you, and have taken up a good deal of time on it. There are other 
aspects, if members are particularly interested. Okanagan lake, where we 
have flood control works under construction, under arrangements which we 
had the privilege of recommending under the Columbia Reference. In the - 
case of a river flowing across the border, we have to be careful of the rights — 
and interests of the people south of the line, and these interests have been 
recognized in this case. We have the project of the Similkameen, where we 
have tried to find ways and means of storing water for irrigation. We have 
this very awkward question of the Skagit river. All these matters are under | 
constant discussion and we are working forward. Sometimes we think we 
are working fast, but at other times we do not appear to make much progress 
You have to proceed with great fairness in these matters, and that is what we © 
are trying to do in the commission. % 
There is another thing I would like to say, that we had felt in Canada 
particularly that the commissioners had a very serious responsibility on their 
shoulders, to use every opportunity in speaking to acquaint the people of 
Canada, and particularly the peoples of the regions affected, with the tremen- 
dous value of the resources that are coming to our attention as we carry on 
these great investigations. That is the reason why some of us never fail tom. 
accept an offer to speak on these matters if we are asked to do so. ea 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cannon. 


By Mr. Cannon: é 

Q. I want to ask one or two questions. Before starting, while we have 
General McNaughton here, I would like to tell him how pleased we are to have 
him with us and to thank him for the very interesting talk he has given us. 
was most interested in the comparisons made between the St. Lawrence ana 
the Columbia. In regard to the potential hydro-electric development, I want to 
ask him whether he can give any figures of the respective populations that woul ; 
be served by the developments in the two river systems. Would there be 
more people served in the Columbia system than in the St. Lawrence system?— — 
-A. Taking the Columbia as a whole—I have not the figures under my hand- 
but we will have many more,people in that region than we have in the province 
of Quebec, but I would not lay too much stress on the numbers of people who 
are there, because the population, under modern conditions, will flow in 


immediately power is available to be turned to account. 
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Q. At the Breseht time, I suppose, most of the ina served by the 
mbia basin are on the United States side?—-A. Yes. 

_ Q. I was much interested to hear you say that those who live downstream 
mtended that Canadians in the upstream part should allow our valleys to be 
flooded, our property to be expropriated, and that we should receive in com- 
ensation only the value of the damage caused?—A. That is right. 

 Q. Without getting any benefit whatever from the development of the 
system? I cannot see any logical basis for a contention like that. I was 
‘wondering whether there were any arguments advanced to support that? 
| A. Of course in the case of the Kootenay, it makes a great loop through 
Montana and Idaho, crosses into British. Columbia again and flows into 
|: Kootenay lake. Then the river flows out of Kootenay lake into the North 
| West Army, and then through a series of five power plants, representing. al- 
together a head of about 320 feet. The Kootenay itself then enters the 
Columbia, turns down and crosses the boundary. The United States people 
who appeared before the commission claimed that if they regulate the Kootenay 
we will get certain benefits in Canada. So we will, but these are very small 
| benefits. They are minuscule compared with the benefits that would be 


(1909) there has been no significant beneficial use of water on the Kootenay | 
system. There is no established prior claim to the water of the Kootenay river’ 
in the United States. Under Article II we have every right to do so, and in 
that case we would appropriate to ourselves, as being first in time, the whole 
| value of those heads. It represents about 500 feet of head from one crossing 
| of the boundary to the other. 

7 Q: The question that came to my mind was the question of interest. What 
‘interest would we have in allowing our lands to be flooded if we did not get 
any benefit from the power developed? If I understand you correctly, you say 
it that we would get some benefit from some flooding that would take place on 
| their side, but the benefit we would get would be very small compared to what. 
‘| ‘they would get?—-A. That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Green. 


hae - By Mr. Green: 

| Q. I take it that the great problem is the question as to whether or not 
the Americans will give Canada power in return for this flooding?—A. That 
5 is right. 
i Q. And hitherto they have been willing only to pay cash?—A. Only to pay 
4 sh for damage done. 

oe Q. No cash whatever for the future, that is for the loss of the use of this 


committee at work drawing up the draft charter. In that draft charter they 
; make provision, as against one another, for recognizing all these downstream 
; benefits. Now, it is a great thing, I think, from our point of view, that the 
principle is coming to be recognized. A year ago we had only to mention 
downstream benefits when for all practical purposes our American colleagues 
would get up and leave the room. They were determined that this question 
was not going to be raised, because it seemed to be all on one side, and they 
| would not have it. In fact, I think that they had been instructed that they 
4 were not even to talk to us about it. With changed conditions and altered 
is reumstances in their own country, at least the principle is being talked about 
id recognized. We have a long way to go with the arithmetic. 


es 


obtained by the regulation to the United States plant. Anyway, they are , 
Canadian heads and it is Canadian water. Remember that under this treaty / 


- water in the future? Are they now offering to give some power?—-A. They are 

water in in that direction. I would like to quote you, if I can put my hand on it, | 
’ the draft charter for the Washington-Idaho-Montana-Oregon State Compact. i} 
| Utah comes into that too. They have reached the point where they have a) 
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Q. As between states, are these downstream benefits to be compensated 
for in power?—A. Yes, sir, recognized right in the draft compact. ci 
Q. That would seem to open the door for Canada to receive the same kind 
of treatment.—A. They recognized, too, that it is only wishful thinking, 
impractical, to maintain this, because they cannot in fact obtain the regulated 
water from Canada without Canada’s consent. f 
Q. Can we take it that it is a definite policy of the International Joint — 
Commission that it will not make the bargain unless these downstream rights — 
are compensated for in power?—A. With proper arithmetic. 
Q. Then you mentioned Mica creek and various other potential develop-— 
ments. By what authority would those have to be built? Would they be the — ; 
responsibility of the dominion, the provincial government or private enterprise, g 
or just how would they be built?—A. No, sir, the commission’s responsibility 


% 
* 


under the reference is an over-all plan to develop the particulars and details — 


right down to and including the designs of the particular works needed. We — 
are doing that. As regards Mica creek, we have had the additional survey % 
information, that we so badly needed, made available to us, within the past 
few months. We feel now that within a matter of maybe, I would think, | 
about a year we could easily fiinalize the studies on the Mica creek project. - | 
Further, there is no doubt in the minds of our engineers and in the minds of tu 
the Canadian section of the commission and also, I might say, our American 
colleagues recognize this, that Mica, to approximately the elevation that 
we planned, is the proper thing to build. So from the commission point of : : 


view, that project could be cleared for construction at any time within a year. © 


'} The people to build it, the responsibility of building that dam, lies with the 


| provincial government. They must say whether they are going to build it | 


themselves through the B.C. Power Commission or whether they are going to 
bring in a group of private interests to build it. All these things are very — 
definite possibilities, but the decision will lie with the provincial government. | 

Q. The dominion government would take no part in the construction of 
these developments?—-A. The federal government of Canada has the over-all | 
responsibility of negotiations with the United States. It is very essential that — 


\ the negotiations in regard to the benefits that come from the regulated water 


\ and controlled flow, and so on, should be settled and will have to be settled — 
‘before it would be wise for the provincial government to authorize someone | 


\to go ahead and build it. i 
@. I suppose there would have to be a dominion statute, something like | 
the one we passed in connection with the power on the St. Lawrence?— || 
A. I would defer to the lawyers here, but I think that there might have to be — 
an application for a specific order by the commission. 7. 
Q. I think that in the case of the St. Lawrence the dominion passed a 
statute and the government passed one also.—A. That is right. a 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that it is up to us to decide that this 


afternoon. ‘a 


ue! 


~~ 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. I have seen a newspaper report to the effect that the Kaiser Company — 

of the United States is planning to dam the Arrow lakes at some point. What — 
are the actual facts about that proposal?—-A. I cannot give you a great deal — 
of information on that subject. A report came out in the newspaper under 
date of the 22nd February (1954). I had been the previous day in British _ 
Columbia for consultation with the British Columbia committee on the 
Columbia. I had a very bad cold and I went up north to try to shake it. 1 
did not know about these conversations until I got back to Ottawa. Whatever | 
announcement has been made, has been made by authority of the British | 
Columbia government. I would say this, however, that the Arrow lakes “ 
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ader study under the Columbia reference by our engineering board. We 
ave gone quite a way and spent a-good deal of money in investigating the 
ossibilities of dam sites below Castlegar. It was only when the urgency 
of this Upper Columbia site at Mica became apparent that we—and I was 
responsible for it—took the drilling crews off there and moved them to the 
north to finish the investigation of the Mica site. We are hoping to go back 
to Castlegar as soon as we have drilling personnel available. We will be 
going on with these investigations, as far as I know. It may well be that 
we might, if the British Columbia government come to some agreement with 
Kaiser (if they have chosen them as an entity to do certain work subject 
to certain conditions and certain privileges) the B.C. Government have a 
perfect right to do it if they wish. 


| @. The work cannot be gone on with until the International Joint Com- 
mission approves?—A. They could go on with an investigation. This is the 
reference under which we work. The text was agreed by the federal govern- | 
ment, with the government of British Columbia. It has almost the sanctity | 
of a treaty. This provides that we should conduct the investigations and, 
make a report. I believe that if British Columbia wanted the Kaiser firm to 
do this study we might be able to share the task in some way or other, and 
let them do some of it. If they have drilling rigs to move in there and advance 


our studies, we would not be averse to some help in the matter. We have 
a good deal to do. 


@. The actual construction could not be done until you people have! 
approved’?—A. No, sir. ‘There is another thing. Those waters of the Arrow | 
kes, as you know, are in a sense under dual administration. They come 
ander the-Navigable_Waters Protection Act, because they are navigable. Any % 
Jevelopment in the Arrow lakes must of primary necessity be a matter for. 
agreement between British Columbia and the federal government here. Quite 
apart from the reference, it is necessary to have a meeting of minds. 


_ Q. Arrow lakes are a widening out of the Columbia river?—A. That 
|s right. There are other matters of timing, for'example, too. The flow that 
somes down through the outlet of Arrow lakes is of the order in an average 
year of 50 million acre feet most of it in three months. It is a terrific flood 
o£ water. On accasion it has gone above 90 million. It is just astronomical. 
We have felt in our studies that until we could do something to check these 
sreat flows by having a reservoir, like the Mica creek reservoir, to draw off 
some of this it is an engineering impossibility to build coffer dams out there 
is at Castlegar, and all these questions of timing come into it. Actually the 
thief engineer of Kaiser’s called me by telephone last week from California, 
Mndicating he would like to have a talk with me about the possibilities of 
‘livision of the labour. I indicated to him that we were always glad to talk 
0 anybody who would help us make the investigations. I told him also 
jhat the matter of what privileges he would get for this work was a matter 
ve should first settle with the British Columbia government, and not with me. 
Chat is the way it stands. 


| The CHarrMAN: Mr. Knowles. 
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ae By Mr. Knowles: 
ie). Mr. Chairman, most of my questions have been answered by General 
UicNaughton in his opening statement and by his answers to questions asked 
him, but there are still two that occur to me. With respect to the question 
of downstream benefits, I take it that the arrangement being made among the 
“tates, if it is made, is such that the upstream states are seeking from the 
-lownstream states the same rights that Canada would be seeking in relation 
0 the United States?—A. That is right. 
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( know, there is an article in the Constitution that forbids any state to have. 
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Q. On the basis of that, I ask this question: If the five states had reached 
an agreement, does it follow automatically that the same principle would be 
extended to Canada, or is it just that your argument is that much better?— 
A. I would not say there is any question of “automatic,” because the two. se 
of affairs are not linked together. We are, by the grace of God, under differen 
sovereignty. It will be very difficult for the American authorities to resist i 
once the principle has been accepted in their own territory. | 

Q. Have you some evidence of that in your relations with the ie 
members of the commission as a whole?—-A. Not with the members of the. 
commission who are playing their cards tight against their chests, as I am 
They are anxious to get out of it all they can. I had an opportunity not so 
long ago to talk with a very senior official in. the United States Administration 
who said that it was very necessary if anything was to be done that down-_ 
stream benefits should be recognized and should be looked at and equitab ly 
divided, and I told this senior gentleman—whom I should not name because if | 
might embarrass him—that we were not playing any game of piracy but were 
looking for equity, and if we could get people to talk to us in terms of real 
equity we would be very glad to go into discussions on the matter so that “ 
could work out proposals for our governments. be 

Q. Can the five states reach that agreement amongst themselves without. 
any reference to the commission or Canada?—A. This compact business i 1 
, the United States is a very interesting aspect of their Constitution. As you. 


_ dealings with another state unless sanctioned by Congress. That was to h 
' their unity. If the states have common interests like New Jersey and New 
York for example, in the port of New York, who made a state compact which 
was approved by Congress and the government of the United States appointed 
one of the members to the governing board. In the west these five states have 
come together in these preliminary conferences and Congress has been notified 
that they propose to do it. There is a motion on the books of Congress author- 
izing the states to come together and work out the details of their proposals, 
saying that if they will work out something satisfactory which is accepted by. 
Congress, they will get the blessing of Congress in due course. That procedure. 
is going on now and it will have to go to Congress—I do not know when. ca 
Q. Does the fact that the compact has to go to Congress for its blessing 
bring in the International Joint Commission in any way?—A. No. That i 
under the Sovereign Law of the United States. They have held that they 
would like to invite us to join in the compact. a 
Q. The five states?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. That would involve a constitutional amendment?—A. No. I do noi 
think that any of the constitutional lawyers here would accept that as a metho 
of procedure, but they are very friendly to us, and there is no doubt that if they 
- do get a state compact organized for the lower part of the Columbia Basin, WE 
will do what we so often do, think little of convention, work with them, ne 
work things out on a practical basis so that we can get these resources for the 
proper benefit of the people to whom we are responsible. | 
Q. What you are counting on is consistency and fair play.—A. Equity. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stick. / es 
Mr. Strick: If those five states establish a principle in their own count?) 
and we wanted to establish that same principle, they would not be able t 
refuse us very well. a 
The WITNESS: That is right. Mr. Green asked me for the iociopmeaa 
the last year, and the development is a matter of going around and ta cin 
about the importance of downstream benefits. I am no longer talking about 
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ory, or a pious hope, or something beyond the horizon. They themselves are 
Jking about it in their own affairs in language which is beginning to be 
understood by the people in both countries. 


: The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McMillan: 


: af By Mr. McMillan: 
~ Q. I wish to ask General McNaughton about the pollution of our interna- 
tional waters, particularly that part of the Niagara River at Lake Ontario. I 
believe you made a recommendation in connection with the pollution of the 
waterways in the Niagara River?—A. Particularly of the Niagara River? 
\ Q. Yes.—A. Mr. Chairman, the question is a question in relation to the 
ollution of boundary waters with particular respect to the Niagara River. 
This matter is before the commission in a reference of the lst April, 1946, 
which started in a fairly narrow way but which was eventually extended to 
include all the connecting channels between the Great Lakes system. That is 
what we are working on. The first business that the commission undertook 
was to organize a series of technical boards to carry out a comprehensive 
investigation of all those waters in which pollution would be likely to have a 
transboundary effect. Remember that the commission has no jurisdiction over 
pollution as such. Our only jurisdiction is under the Treaty of 1909 which says 
that that pollution originating in one country must not cross into the waters of 
the other country. Now, we had a very careful study carried out by experts. 
We had tremendous help from them. The results of that investigation are 
given in a report which we presented to the governments in 1951. We reported 
that there was, in fact, pollution of these various connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes and reported that it was a very grave menace to the health of the 
people on both sides of the line, and that it should be cleared up. We went 
further. We had our technical advisers draw up a list of what we called 
objectives for boundary water control, and those objectives define very pre- 
cisely, as experts could, the amount—for example, phenol in parts per million 
that would be Lolerablé: in the water; or that which might come from the waste 
of refineries; cyanide that perhaps you are thinking about today which 
was reported to have killed some fish earlier this year in the Niagara River. 
All those things were laid down as objectives. We recommended to the two 
governments, not that these objectives should be made part of a law under 
which people who did not live up to it could be punished by us internationally, 
but that we might set up technical advisory boards to keep various parts of the 
river under supervision, with the right and the duty to report to us, and to the 
local authorities, anybody who was not living up to those objectives. 
| Now, we had a pretty bitter experience many years ago over the same 
matter, The commission had been asked to investigate pollution and had come 
up with a report. The commissioners of that day thought that the only way to 
cure it was to try to vest the International Joint Commission with the powers 
pf police. That recommendation was made to the two governments, and when 
the two governments came to consider that recommendation and its implica- 
tions, as a consequence, the report of the commission was put in a pigeon hole 
and there has remained to this date. I think that those of us who are on the 
*ommission now when we look at it more objectively are devoutly thankful 
that is what happened to that earlier report, because I think that you will agree 
‘at if you are going to have police powers you not only have to have a police 
system but a court or tribunal or something that can give the punishments in 
Jhe first instance. On top of that if justice is to be done you must have some 
safety valve in the form of a court of appeal, and the first thing you would 
jlave would be an international zone with no sovereignty laying down punish- 
nents and punishing people, and I think that would result in chaos. 
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So, knowing the result of the earlier report of the commission, we kept 
away from it and asked for no powers of compulsion. We asked for power 
of supervision and the right to draw these matters to the attention of the people 
causing trouble, and also to the attention of the local authorities who have, 
some instances, very considerable power to prevent pollution in their ow 
jurisdiction. If they give punishment; you have the whole system of appealll 
courts that runs right up to Her Majesty, for people who might be punished 
unduly. ‘| 

This thing again is a business of patience. It is going extraordinarily well. 
As far as the industrial pollution is concerned we have had the greatest measure 
of cooperation. The companies that have been polluting the river, in the 
majority of cases, once they learned that we really meant business about our 
objectives have been willing to accept them and live up to them and to spend 
very large sums of money in order that they should not be in disrepute. I. 
would say that we started off with, I think, about $140 million of work to be 
done. There was the case of a Gistifiery which sent its public relations man 
down to see me when these objectives were published and the only question 
asked was: “what do you mean by this? Do you mean business?” I said: 
“Tt has the approval of the two governments, surely that means business.” He 
said: “That is all I want to know. Will you write a note to the Steel Controller. 
that he has to give us the steel to do the work?” I wrote the note to the 
Steel Controller—we were rationed for steel at the time—to explain the 
matter. About a year later I read the report of our people of what had been 
done and I found that these people had obtained half a million dollars worth of 
steel, built their works and were no longer in disrepute in regard to pollution, 

One of the big oil companies opened up at Sarnia and because of new 
processes and plant and one thing and another, they had not known about how 
careful we are of phenol pollution of drinking water, and we pounced on them. 
before they started to open up their refinery and drew their attention politely 
to the fact that they must not exceed the allowable limits for phenol. In a 
very short time the general manager of that plant was down in my office 
Ottawa and we had a talk. He understood what we were driving at, at 
was in the public interest, and that his company in fact could not afford to be 
in public disrepute and he went back and made it right. They said that 
irrespective of money they would make it right. We have received wonderful 
-cooperation. We can see in the not too distant future these connecting channels 
of the Great Lakes system being cleared up, which will be a great a 
to everybody I am sure. This danger of pollution will be over. 

- The municipalities are our real problem. I am corresponding witha 
number of municipalities now trying to get them to live up to their responsi- 
bilities, and they claim that they have not any money; they put up bylaws 
which get defeated and they say that gives them an excuse for not come 
ahead. We are going after them. We have no power to compel, but I thi 
by keeping up the public pressure we are going to get that aspect straight too 
with patience. :| 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any further question, Mr. McMillan? e | 


By Mr. McMillan: : * 

Q. You mentioned about the channles. How about the Great Lakes them- 
selves?—A. As I mentioned, our jurisdiction comes from one clause of the 
‘treaty: that neither country may pollute or cause pollution that goes across 
the channels into the other mah’s territory. When you get out into the Grea 
Lakes, it would be pretty difficult to suggest that pollution originating - 
Ontario went over to New York. Our jurisdiction would not be any g0 
This is article four of the treaty. “It is further agreed that the waters hereit “J 
defined as boundary waters and waters flowing across the boundary shall . | 


polluted on either side to the injury of health or property on the other.” 
at is the jurisdiction we have. We have no jurisdiction on pollution per se, 
‘That answers the reference to North Battleford. Do not think that I am 
ot interested in North Battleford. I am a native of Saskatchewan. We have 
no jurisdiction. 

_ Mr. Knowtes: Because it is not international. 


The WITNESS: That is right. 


Mr. Prnarp: As far as the lakes are concerned, you have jurisdiction? 
The WITNEss: But would not have proof. 


By Mr. Stick: ‘ 


-  Q. You would have jurisdiction if that river flooded into international 
waters?—A. Yes. — 

Q. There has been some talk lately about this flow of water going from the 
Great Lakes system into Chicago, and I understand that that comes under your 
jurisdiction, any extra flows which would naturally affect the St. Lawrence 
Seaway to some extent. Would you like to comment on that, as to wether 
there is anything in the report that they are pressing for more water? I 
understand that they have been pressing for that for some time. What is the 
present situation regarding that?—-A. I can give it to you briefly.. It is not, 


nine reference, to study and report. 


Q. They cannot get any more water without your permission?—A. No, 
sir. They can in fact use more water without our permission. We have only 
jurisdiction in very particular cases. That is, we have jurisdiction in cases 
where there is restriction placed on the boundary waters, like the St. Lawrence, 
for raising the levels on the other side. The government of the day saw fit to 
3ive us jurisdiction which confers on us some of the power of the government 
‘tself. It is the most extraordinary power we have. That is why in the 
3t. Lawrence, the governments—it is so hard for people to understand— 
addressed an application to the International Joint Commission asking for 
ermission to build a dam at Barnhart. 

__ So far the governments have not seen fit to make use of the powers under 
he article referred to because up to date these matters have been very reason- 
bly resolved. They have been resolved in the Supreme Court of the United 
states which applied police powers to the diversion Chicago had. Ten years 
igo they were diverting down 13,000 or 14,000 cubic feet per second, and it 
tas been cut down a fraction of that now, by order of their own Supreme Court. 
n those older court appearances down there, Canada was represented by 
counsel, and when we were asked to say how Canada was affected, our counsel, 
aade representations on what our views were. But, it has been felt wise and 
t has proven effective, that we should leave that particular problem to the 
\Inited States to solve. There is a predominant interest on the part of riparian 
tates which have similar views to Canada. 

_ Q. Iam speaking of the long term view of going into the St. Lawrence 
®away project. There will be a tremendous amount of money spent on it 
ind it struck me that we should have some say in the regulating of this water 
‘at some future time it is going to affect our flow of water down there.—A. I 
annot speak with authority at the moment on it, but I think that you will find 
“jat the Department of External Affairs have it in hand or have made repre- 
-antations, or undoubtedly will, along the lines I have indicated. This matter 
-} before the Congress of the United States on a resolution of somebody from 
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jof course under our jurisdiction at the moment. The question of diversion at i 
Chicago could only come under the jurisdiction of the International Joint | 
(Commission if the two governments saw fit to make a reference to us on the. 
subject. They have not done so and it would have to be what we call an article || 


— — 
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Chicago asking that the army engineers be given authority to increase thi 
diversion by another 1,000 cubic feet per second. That bill, to my knowled 
is being opposed by the riparian states along the Great Lakes. I think 
have made representation of our views. a 

Q. This may be outside of our jurisdiction, and if you do not feel like 
answering it I am not pressing it. 

Mr. GREEN: I think, that Canada protested on March 15. I have a copy 


of the note. 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. Before the St. Lawrence seaway is finalized between the two gove 

ments will that other matter probably be dealt with in an article of a treaty 
or some regulation?—A. I think the more likely way is that Congress, in the 
light of all the representations—and having all the representations which we 
‘know will be made, it is altogether*likely that this bill will not pass. 3 
Q. My own feeling is that we are going to spend a large amount of money 
on this seaway and power development and that Canada should have some sa v5 
in making representation at least, regarding this flow?—-A. Mr. Green has a 
note actually signed. : 
QQ. Actually we have no power, no jurisdiction? —-A. Could I read this note? 
Q. Yes.—A. This went to the Secretary of State, the Honourable John 
Foster Dulles. - 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you not think that we are entering into a matter — 
which is strictly a Department of External Affairs matter, and that the full 
details concerning this could be brought up at the next meeting. Tomorro' 
the parliamentary assistant, or some official from the Department of Extern 
Affairs, might bring whatever information the department has, which wo 
come from the proper authority because it has to be issued by them. 
Mr. GREEN: The last paragraph of that note refers to the Internati 
Joint Commission and it is a copy which was tabled by the Secretary of S 
The CuairMAN: Yes, but I do not think that we have the proper. wit 
to take it up with. _ 
Mr. Prnarp: The matter is being looked after by our embassy 
Washington. Be 
The WITNESS: With reference to the last paragraph it says: “.. . It w 
be in the best interest of Canada and the United States to allow the commis 

to complete its study of this and related matters before any change in arra 
ments affecting the levels of the Great Lakes is authorized.” That has referer 

to what we know as the Lake Ontario levels reference, and in that refer 
the commission was instructed to study all the causes which affect the lev 
of Lake Ontario which would include the Chicago diversion along with Og¢ 
and Long Lac and certain other matters. That is one of the things the phy 
‘effect of which we are studying at the moment and will report on in due cou: 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. This is a matter of interest. You may not be able to answer it, but 
when the legal technicalities are cleared away regarding the St. Lawr Y 
seaway, would you like to express an opinion as to how long it woul 
before actual construction would begin—a rough estimate?—A. I can 
speak with respect to the power works. ; 

Q. What about the seaway?—A. No. The International Joint Commi 
is only concerned indirectly with the seaway. The application from thet 
governments to us which resulted in the issue of the commission’s ord 
the 29th October, 1952, provides for the construction of the Barnhart Isla 
Dam and deepening of channels in the interest of power. Our only connectié 
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ith the seaway at the moment is that we have been enjoined in the applica- 
on to-us to ensure that what we do for power will not act in any way as‘a: 
etriment to the seaway features of the work, and in fact will wherever 
ossible facilitate it. As matters stand, in putting forward that application 
to the commission for authority to build the power works, the government of 
anada made a unilateral declaration that they would in fact build the 
seaway. What has happened in the last few days has been that Congress has 
passed the Wiley Bill, giving authority to the United States government to 
set up a corporation to build certain locks on the United States side and they 
would like to do that. This is not a matter which can be dealt with by me, 
pecause it is not before the commission. It is a matter for the government of 
Canada, and a matter on which I understand the Prime Minister has already 
»xpressed himself. It would not be proper for me to say anything about it. 
- Q. We had quite a discussion last year in which you told us about the 
proposed seaway and the depth of the canal and all that.—A. I can give you 
ul that information. We have had to get that to do our other work. 


__ Q. We had that last year. I was wondering as a matter of public interest 
when the legal technicalities are finished how long it will be before we go on 
vith construction?—A. This particular legislation as you know will be held 
ip for 90 days, a waiting period, which is characteristic of legislation in the 
Jnited States. 

- Q. For the right of appeal?—-A. Yes. Until the 19th of this month. 
vertain people have a right to carry appeals which they had prosecuted in 
he appeal courts to the Supreme Court of the United States. If that happens, 
ve have to wait until the Supreme Court deals with it. The earliest time we 
night expect that might be sometime in July, if everything was in the clear. 
jupposing there was an affirmative opinion given in July, we would have 
ialf a year to get to work on the river on our power works. The estimated 
lapsed time, from the time of starting to finishing, is now put by our engineers 
4 53 years. We need 53 years to complete the work. As regards the seaway, 
ve do know from the studies that the work on the seaway will go ahead 
imultaneously with the power, and there is no reason why the completion of 
he two projects should not be simultaneous. 

' Mr. Stick: Thank you. 

_ Mr. KNowL.Les: May I ask General McNaughon whether there is anything 
efore the commission now with respect to the Red River? The one in Manitoba 
nd not the one in French Indo-China. 

_ The Witness: We have a few more Red rivers around. 


_ The CHarrMAN: If we are entering on a new matter, a few of the members 
ave indicated to me that we have been sitting for more than two hours, and 
"you do not feel that item 100 is accepted or adopted yet, we might adjourn 
ll tomorrow morning at eleven. You are entering a new subject which 


{| 


tight take some time. 
Mr. KNOWLES: It all depends on the answer to the question, whether 
lere is something more. 

te 'The WITNESS: I can do it in two minutes. The commission still has the 
‘ference on the Red river, the general study on the Red river. As I explained, 
think, last year, the flood protection was found by our investigation to be 
sentially national in character. The consequence of that was that we passed 
i le investigation from the commission’s auspices to the auspices of the (then) 
‘epartment of Resources and Development. A very comprehensive report 
(the Red river has been completed. Under the, present arrangements the 
idy of that report is a matter for the province of Manitoba and, I understand, 
‘e Department of Public Works here. It is not a matter with which the 
| Aas 
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commission is directly concerned. Our Shades are going on from anotl 
point of view, and that is in the ee that we can somehow increase th 
minimum flow of the Red river. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Increase the minimum flow? eo oe . 

The CHAIRMAN: Have we dealt with item 100, the International J oir 
Commission? 

Mr. GREEN: I have another subject. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you available General McNaughton for tomorroy v 
morning? 

_The WITNESS: Whenever you say. 

The CHAIRMAN: The committee stands adjourned until tomorrow mo 
at 11 a.m. 


EVIDENCE 


May 13, 1954 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we had with us yesterday General 
_ McNaughton who is chairman of the International Joint Commission and he is 
- at our disposal again this morning. We are on items 99 and 100 of the estimates 
_ of the Department of External Affais. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, International Joint Commission, 
called: 


The WiTNEss: Mr. Chairman, growing out of yesterday’s discussion I 
_ would like to offer you for what use you would care to make of it the full text 
of the Columbia river reference which your secretary may wish to have. 
(see Appendix B). I was also asked in the course of the discussion for the 
_various United States projects that make up the 20 million acre feet that the 
United States plans to provide in the way of storage in the Columbia basin. 
-I did not have the figures under my hand and I got them as soon as I got back 
_ to the office and I have brought this statement of the storage situation showing 
the various reservoirs that are built and those that are actually being built. 
I will turn that over to the secretary also. (see Appendix C) 

‘4 There was another matter on which members of your committee asked for 
information and that was the terms of the draft article in the north western 
state compact which deals with the question of downstream benefits. I 
| extracted that this morning from the original papers and I think it would be of 
interest to some members of the committee to have the full text and I make 
that available to you. 

i (see Appendix D) 

oN Mr. Low: Does that include the Kootenay river projects? 

|. The Witness: It is a question of general principle, the Kootenay would 
_ come into it amongst others. Would you like an extra copy of it? 

Mr. Low: If you do not mind. 

Mr. KNOWLES: This will be included in the record? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, as an appendix. 

_ The Witness: I think Mr. Green was particularly interested in that one. — 
In going through our notes I thought they were the only extra documents that 
' you might want but if there is anything else, if your secretary would let me 
_ know, we would be very happy to provide it. 

Mr. Prnarp: I suggested yesterday that I would give today the ideas of 
the commission as to the Chicago diversion. I have all the information now 
and I would rather like to make that statement when Mr. Stick is here, as he 
brought the matter up himself. I will probably make that statement tomorrow. ” 
The CHAIRMAN: We had General McNaughton with us yesterday and he 
spoke at length on the question of the Columbia river and then we passed to 
another subject. If there is any member who has some special question on the 
Columbia river project I do not want to rule it out, but we had a full day on 
that. However, before we proceed to another subject I would like to’ know if 
anybody has anything on his mind about that. 
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Mr. CoLpWELL: Mr. Chairman, I was not here yesterday; I was in the 
House on the Japanese treaty; and I was wondering if General McNaughton — 
covered the extent and the manner of the cooperation between the Canadian . 
authorities and American authorities in this very important area. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it was gone into fully; I think the expose of the — 
situation was very well covered. I think when we adjourned Mr. Green said — 
he had another question he wanted to bring forward and I told him it was 
getting late in the meeting. I will give him the lead now. 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if General McNaughton could explain 
the situation with regard to the use of head waters of the Yukon river for — 
the development of power? 


The WITNESS: Yes, certainly. Some years ago the Aluminum Compania . 
of America made proposals for building a dam across the Yukon river raising © 
the levels in the Atlin lakes and the diversion of the water from a lake’ called ~ 
Lindeman lake, which is one of the chain across into the vicinity of Skagway. — 
That expression of interest on the part of an American concern of taking the ~ 
waters from the head waters of one of the Canadian rivers and turning it 
across into Alaska and dropping it through some thousands of feet of head and ~ 
generating perhaps 5 million horsepower was brought, of course, to the atten- — 
tion of the International Joint Commission. While no reference has ever been — 
made by the two governments to the commission to study it, this intimation — 
of the possibility caused us to commence our studies, to put ourselves in a 
position to handle anything which came up. There never has been a reference ~ 
to the International Joint Commission so the matter of the diversion of the ~ 
Yukon river is not a subject on which we have any jurisdiction whatsoever. Z 
It would have to come to us if the government were contemplating a project — 
of that nature. However, it is not a subject which is before us officially but — : 
we naturally, on all these matters, keep ourselves very comprehensively — | 
informed of the nature of the project and the nature of the alternative. The 
alternative, of course, is that in place of the water being turned out through 
this lake into the north and going across into Alaskan teritory, the panhandle, — 
where the water would be dropped and where the heads and power plants 
would be, is to take the water out of the lower end of the lake through a series 
of tunnels and eventually to drop it into Taku Inlet which also, of course, 
crosses the Alaska boundary. In this case the heads are entirely within 
Canadian territory so that the water of the Yukon, if dammed, would be used | 
in a Canadian project. It is fortunate for us that the topography is such that 
on the information available to us, the Canadian possibility seems to represent 
an even more favourable solution than the one to the north, which would put 
the power plants in the United States. q 

As I say, this matter is not before the commission, and in consequence all 
I can give you is this incidental information if you are interested. I have here 
the general topographic elevation maps which we have of these areas, which . 
illustrate the matter, I think, about as well as it can be illustrated. Unfor- 
tunately I do not have the map that comes down to Whitehorse which is about 
here (indicating) on the map where the dam of some 200 feet in height would 
be built which would obstruct the flow of the Yukon river and raise it so as to 
raise the levels of the Atlin lakes. It is well to know that in the Canadian pro- 
posal the dam is above Whitehorse and so the possibility that was presented in — 
the form of the proposal of putting Whitehorse under 100 feet of water is now 
removed. It is a thriving Canadian community and will remain where it is. 
Whitehorse is a very nice town and we would not like to lose that Oeve ae 


Mr. CoLDWELL: The American proposal involved that? 


The WITNESS: The original proposal did but it is quite possible that - the 
original. proposal may have been modified in the meantime. ; 
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-Mr. COLDWELL: The proposal you are discussing would be used for power 
in Canada? 

_. The Witness: In Canada, and the smelters would be on the Taku, on 
Canadian territory. i 

_ Mr. Green: If the Canadian plan was followed, would the International 
_Joint Commission have any jurisdiction? 

{ The WITNESS: No, there is no occasion for us to have jurisdiction because 
if the plan is followed it is not an international matter at all, it is purely a 
“matter of the damming of a Canadian river, the Yukon, and the diversion of 
that water from flowing into the Arctic to flowing into the Pacific within 
Canadian territory. It is a matter which our studies show has no international 
complications whatsoever about it; it is purely a matter for the two Canadian 
-governments which are concerned, where the power plants would be within 
the territory which is administered by the province of British Columbia and 
.the dam on the Yukon river where these diversions are made and the tributaries 
which would be diverted are in the Yukon territory. What we have here 
_would be the responsibility of two Canadian governments with no question of 
the United States whatsoever and, in consequence, the matter would not go to 
the International Joint Commission. 

On the other hand, if there was an agreement between the governments to 
go ahead with the northern proposal, that is a matter over which the Inter- 
national Joint Commission has jurisdiction and we would have to have, not a 
reference in this case, we would have to have an application which we would 
‘deal with under one of the earlier articles of the treaty. 

* Mr. GreEN: The fact that they are diverting waters from the Yukon river 
and taking them into the Taku Inlet would not bring your commission into the 
‘picture even though the Yukon river flows out of the Yukon and into Alaska? 


_. The Witness: No, because the whole matter is dealt with expressly in 
article II of the treaty and if I might crave the indulgence of the chairman, I 
‘think the matter is of importance to the members and I should read article II 
into the record of this meeting. Article II of the treaty of 1909 reads as 
follows: 
ip Each of the high contracting parties reserves to itself or to the 
several state governments on the one side and the dominion or pro- 
vincial governments on the other as the case may be, subject to any 
treaty provisions now existing with respect thereto, the exclusive juris- 
diction and control over the use and diversion, whether temporary or 
permanent, of all waters on its own side of the line which in their 
natural channels would flow across the boundary or into boundary 
waters; but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from 
their natural channel of such waters on either side of the boundary, 
resulting in any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall give 
rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same legal 
remedies as if such injury took place in the country where such diversion 
or interference occurs; but this provision shall not apply to cases already 
existing or to cases expressly covered by special agreement between the 
parties hereto. ; 
It is understood, however, that neither of the high contracting parties 
intends by the foregoing provision to surrender any right, which it may 
have to object to any interference with or diversions of waters on the 
other side of the boundary the effect of which would be productive of 
Pl material injury to the navigation interests on its own side of the boundary. 
; Ly The possibilities of that have been very carefully looked into and the 
‘diversion of the waters in question would certainly not affect any navigation 
interests or facilities in the Yukon river north of the boundary in Alaska. 
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It would be fantastic to make any assertion to the contrary. After the Yukon ~ 
river passes the boundary it is perfectly clear that there is no consumptive — 
use for the water, there is nothing like irrigation in the region to the north — 
which is something we would have to consider if there were. The slight — 
diminution of flow does not represent any effect on the sanitation or other 
conditions of the river. It is a flat river with no real possibilities of power — 
development, most of the head is gone by the time it gets to the boundary 
and there is no place where head could be concentrated. It is our information, 
as the result of the studies we made, that there is no possible disadvantage to 
the United States that could be asserted and which, if they were real, they © 
would have the right to take to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 

Mr. GREEN: If the plan goes through the Americans will not be involved — 
at all? 


The WITNESS: They will be interested and very much concerned about it 
as we are, but our assertions are that they have no rights, that it is entirely — 
a matter for Canada and, in consequence, it will not be a matter which finds — 
itself before the International Joint Commission for jurisdiction. 

We in the commission have taken note of the statements of government — 
policy which have been made on the matter. As I recall it, they were made 
in the House by Mr. Winters on the 17th of December, 1952, and I recall that © 
the Prime Minister himself made a statement on the subject on the 8th of on 
December, 1953. As far as the responsibility of the Canadian section is 
concerned in the study of these matters, it seems to me those two statements 
set our responsibility at rest and we are doing nothing more on the subject. 

If you care to you may see the topography on these rather interesting 
maps I have which shows the elevations as well as the plan. | 

The CHAIRMAN: You may have one on each side of the table. Any other 
questions? : 

Mr. Low: I was not here yesterday, I had to be in the House for the : 
Japanese treaty, and I wondered if General McNaughton would deal with the 
St. Mary and Milk rivers in southern Alberta. Was that covered? 

The WITNESS: No, it was not. 


Mr. Low: I was wondering if you could give us a report on the studies 
there as to whether or not you have made progress towards aereenient with 
the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are we finished with the subject that Mr. Green has 
brought forward? Thank you, I just wanted to make sure of that. 


The WITNESS: This question that I have been asked to speak on goes back — 
for very many years. On the border in the foothills of the mountains between 
the state of Montana on the south, and the province of Alberta on the north, — 
there are four small rivers but very important rivers, that rise in the United 
States and flow across the boundary into Canada. The first river, moving - 
from the east to west, that is included, is the Milk. The Milk rises in Montana, — 
flows across into Alberta, flows in Canada for 100 miles or so, turns south 
again into Montana and flows on through the Fresno reservoir into the 
Missouri system. The next river to the west is the St. Mary, which also rises E 
in the foothills of the Rocky mountains, Glacier National Park, flows north — 
through Cardston and Magrath and further on joins the Old Man river and — 
down into the south Saskatchewan system. 

Further west again you have the Belly river, the Waterton and Belly 
rivers in the vicinity of Waterton park and flowing north. The St..Mary and 
the Milk rivers were matters of very acute controversy in the early part of “ 
the century and they were one of the reasons why the treaty of 1909 was 4 
negotiated. That treaty includes a special article dealing with the solution © 4 
of this St. Mary and Milk rivers matter. The clause in question is article VI 
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f the treaty by which the high contracting parties agreed to split the flow 
f these two rivers between them and Canada agreed to allow the United 
States to make use of the channel of the Milk river in Canada in order to 


"carry the American share of the combined waters to what was known as the 
_ Milk river irrigation project in the vicinity of Havre, Montana. 
_ The administration of that agreement was passed over to the International 
_Joint Commission to look after and the commission and the accredited officers 


~ were appointed. to measure the flow and have been administering it ever since. 
_ I think to the mutual satisfaction of both countries. I would like to point 
out that the agreement for the St. Mary and the Milk rivers was a special 
_ agreement, it was specially related to that watershed and did not constitute 
a principle of the treaty. The general principles are laid down in other articles 
of the treaty and this was a special case, specially legislated for, and “it is 
very important for us to remember that distinction because in all the discus- 
sions that went on between the two governments leading to the drafting of 
| the treaty and leading to the extensions which were made in parliament 
_ here and in congress of the United States, in the proceedings to ratification, 
these general principles were emphasized with the greatest of precision, 


was that it laid down a code of general rules, generally applicable, the idea 
being if we could have general rules which were generally applicable then we 
_ would be on a position of equality with the United States on water problems, 


As the ‘members of the committee know, when you get involved in a 
| we had general rules to be applied generally that the Canadian government of 


and we, ourselves feel, those of us who have to look after the interests of 
Canada in this administration of this treaty, that we have been consistent 
“supporters of this principle that every case has got to be dealt with in 


no exception whatsoever to those rules. 


_ That is why we have a dispute with the United States over the waters of 
_ the Waterton and Belly rivers. In article II of the treaty which I read to you 
.2 moment ago, it lays down the principle that waters while they are in a 
country are administered and at the complete disposal of that country, and 
when they pass to the other country they become the property and completely 
_at the disposition of the other country, subject only to the fact that you cannot 


-affect adversely any private rights or any rights that may have come to be 
established in the other country, the interests affected have the right to go 
into the courts of the country causing injury and sue for damages. 


In the case of the Waterton and Belly rivers, these are rivers that rise 
in the United States, they are in very deep valleys and it has been shown by 
| the engineers who have appeared before us on the commission, and in all the 
evidence that has been given, that it would cost the United States absolutely 
fantastic amounts of money to interfere with or to capture the flow of these 
rivers. Right from the very beginning of the conception of our St. Mary’s 
irrigation project, the Canadian authorities have assumed that these rivers 
would continue to flow into Canada and our plans for that tremendous irriga- 
tion work involve the irrigation of close to half a million acres of land. We 
have already built a considerable amount of the works which are required 
| and the people are on the land, and prosperous settlements are growing up. 
We have gone ahead in perfect confidence that we would have the use of 
those rivers. 


particularly in our own parliament. The people who took part in the debate, ' 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who was then Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden, Mr. | 
_Pugsley, Minister of Public Works, and the Minister of J ustice, Mr. Aylesworth, — 
| all emphasized that the only reason Canada was prepared to accept this treaty | 


| water problem you get into a pretty passionate dispute and it was only because | 


_Mnake diversions or, rather, you can make diversions but if you do and you. 


the day were prepared to accept this treaty at all. That was made a condition, © 
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| accordance with the general rules laid down in the treaty and there must be i 
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The people in Montana have been trying to and have been asserting that 
because these waters originate in Montana, that Montana has a right to them 
whether they can capture them and turn them to use or not. It is a conten-— 
tion which, in the view of counsel for Canada—and we have had the most 
eminent counsel dealing with this matter both for Alberta and the dominion— 
is not right. Mr. Harold W. Pope of Moose Jaw has been counsel for Canada 
in the matter and he has been able to show, certainly to the satisfaction of the 
Canadian section, that these waters cannot advantageously be captured and — 
turned to use by the United States authorities whether they be federal orl 
state. They flow into Canada and that means they become the property of 
Canada and it is our right to make use of them. ‘ 

As far as the Canadian section of the commission is concerned, over two | 
years ago we told our colleagues that we were satisfied we had all the evidence — 
that was necessary in this case; that we were convinced that we had the rights, — 
we were convinced this was a case that came clearly under the provisions of | 
article II of the treaty of 1909 and that after these waters crossed the boundary _ 
they became Canadian waters to be disposed of and used as Canada saw fit 
We said that with the authority of the governments of Alberta and of the ‘, 
dominion given to the three commissioners that, while we were not prepared | 
to concede that they had any rights in the matter, nevertheless there were 2 
certain waters that could, by building certain extra works in Canada, that — 
we could conserve, running to a flow of perhaps 30,000 or 40,000 acre feet 
of water. This would otherwise be wasted and we were perfectly prepared — 
to give consideration to the construction of these additional works in our 
irrigation system, and the additional canals by which we would seek to con- | 
serve this water which would otherwise be wasted. It would then be turned — 
back to the United States across the boundary, near Coutts, so it could be > 
taken down into the irrigation section near Shelby, Montana. This is referred _ 
to as the Upper Marias project. We pointed out that in their own reports | 
they had stated that some 70,000 acre feet of the flow of the St. Mary river 
to which they were entitled under the treaty of 1909, article VI, were not 
being used and that it was continuing to flow into Canada although they hada | 
perfect right to use it. We knew they could not use it; they had no practical 
physical scheme by which they could divert that water and carry it to this 
Upper Marias project, or carry it down to the Milk river project. We told 
them that as an act of good neighbourliness we were authorized to offer the 
physical uses of our irrigation system to help them, and to benefit them by the 
transmission of this water to the places where they would need it. It was 
understood, of course, that any additional cost for facilities would be incident 
on the United States. We offered, as good neighbours, the physical resources” 
that topography and divine providence have given to Canada in this matter, 
and they are very important. . : | 

We have been met with a very curt rejection of that proposal and a 
re-insistence from our American colleagues, and more particularly from” 
Montana, in what is known as the Montana proposal the basis of its thesis | 
being that article II of the treaty of 1909 should be ignored in this dispute 
and that we in the commission should develop a special provision analogous 3 
article VI of the treaty of 1909 by which the ownership—I use the word | 
advisedly—of the water on.the United States side would be recognized as | 
vested in Montana. That is a contention which neither the Canadian members 
of the commission, the government of Alberta nor the government of Canada, 
speaking through their counsel, are prepared to accept. The result of that 
was that when this matter for the third time was put before the commission 
at our meeting in April (1954) in Washington, and after a very heated dis- 
cussion, we indicated that we were prepared to close the reference on the basis | 
of what we had found, and what our legal advisers are convinced is right. — a 
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_ The United States section brought up the position that they were without 
a chairman and they asked us to stay our hand until they were again completely 
_ organized, when they would take up the matter. The meeting in Washington 
' ended with myself speaking on behalf of the Canadian section, and telling our 
_ American colleagues that we could not accept the validity of their thesis 
and we suggested that they might care to again consider their position in the 
_ light of the valid legal arguments on our position that had been presented. 
welt they came up with some sort of a basis for further discussion we would be 
able to take the matter up again. : 

My ‘That, gentlemen, is the way that acrimonious dispute presently lies. 

ay I would like to mention what is involved if the United States were to 
' capture their share of these waters. I will take one river only, the Waterton 
_ Yiver. The boundary of Canada runs across the bottom of the Waterton lakes 
“and the United States have said they would have to build a dam just to the 
_ south of the boundary. Some of the members here no doubt will know these 
_ beautiful Waterton lakes. The water at the point they would have to build 
their dam is 340 feet deep and more, nobody knows the condition of the bottom, 
_ whether it is a silty botton or whether it is rock on which a dam could be built. 
_ Nobody knows either how anybody is going to build a dam in 340 feet of water. 
_ It would, in order to capture these waters, have to be some 500 feet above the 
lake level. It is the most fantastic proposition which ever any dignified body 
_ has been asked to look at. It was just put up as a talking point. 


_._ When I had a hearing here the speaker of the House of Commons was 
_ good enough, because it was such a big hearing, to give me the Speaker’s 
chambers. In the Speaker’s chambers I had one United States engineer before 
us and had the opportunity of cross-examining him. I do not ‘think there is any 
doubt in the mind of anybody who was present that this was not an engineering 


proposal; it was just put up for a talking point. 
¥ 


. 
eA By Mr. Low: . 

(ie Q. Even if they got the dam built would they not have to tunnel through 
_ the mountains for a fantastic distance to utilize it?—A. You are right. The 
dam, if it were built at this fantastic height, could capture about half the flow 
vot the water on the American side and they would have to build a tunnel some 
—20-odd miles long through the disturbed rock in this region. I imagine there 
are members here who know the region. There is the Big Chief mountain, 
| which in one earthquake of cataclysmic disturbance, or whatever you call it, 
‘was pushed 20 miles out of position. You have to build tunnels through rock 
that produces that rise, about 300 feet, and geologists have told us that is a 
| fantastic plan that has no relation to the facts whatsoever. 


e  Q. Utilization of the waters through such rivers has always been considered 
one of the big factors in establishing any priority to claim in a reference to 
f this kind. Is the United States part of the commission now taking into con- 
| Sideration the fact that Canada has gone quite a long way in utilizing these 
| waters and, further, do you think that they feel that we have gone far enough 
in utilization to be able to establish priority of claim?—-A. I have to answer the 
| question in two parts. Along these rivers there are certain people who have 
|.actually put the water to beneficial use in irrigation. It amounts to about— 
Thad better not give a figure from memory, but something in the order of 
one-third of the flow that comes into Canada has been captured and turned to 
beneficial account, and was recognizable under western water law. Inci- 
dentally, while I am on that point, it is important to mention the fact that the 
western water law is entirely different from eastern water law. Western 
| water law, both in the provinces of Alberta and in British Columbia and to a 
/ certain extent also, although not fully, in Saskatchewan, derives from the old 
Spanish law coming in around from the west coast. In the eastern part of 
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Canada, of course, we traditionally base our water law, as all our other laws, 
on the common law of England. The people downstream had a right to the 
stream given to them undiminished and forever; they did not have to capture 
and use it, the people on the banks had the use of it. It is quite different in 
the west. % 

In California, Montana, Washington and our own provinces our law of the k 
west is based on the doctrine of appropriation. In the old days the miners ~ 
came in and staked out.a claim to water, they put a picket up saying they ' 
were using it for placer purposes or irrigation®and as long as they captured _ 
the water and continued to use it they had a vested right in it that had to be | 
recognized by everybody. That is very important in considering these western — 
matter; if these matters should eventually find their way to the Exchequer i 
Court of Canada or the Supreme Court of the United States, which might well © 
be, it is that law which the courts will apply. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Does that apply to the prairie provinces as well? 


The WITNESS: It is not quite that simple because the principles are there ( 
but the application of the details have been modified by local statute and it | 
is the law of the land that these laws be enforced. The provincial and state _ 
laws are very important in the matter of water law and it is not simple. The _ 
treaty of 1909, of course, to a certain extent, anyway, is a supreme law of the a 
land of both countries. It certainly is the supreme law of the United States — 
except where there is a subsequent Act of congress which changes it. | 

Mr. Low: It was the law that the United States applied in dealing with the — 
Rio Grande river? g 

The WITNESS: Yes, but here we are up against this position in law, that you — 
can have a treaty with ‘the United States and you think that you have something 
which is fixed under the treaty of the supreme law of the land, it ranks on a _ 
parity with the Acts of congress, but if they have a subsequent Act of congress. _ 
they may modify by Act of congress a provision of the treaty and the result of | 
it is you have a certain application within their own country, and you have i 
words that mean something else entirely. We are always in great difficulty — 
with what I think could be described as instability of that provision. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Could the modification by congress of the treaty adversely 
affect Canadian rights? 

The WITNESS: It means that congress can put the executive in the position . 
where they cannot discharge an international obligation they have entered into. a 

“Mr. Low: There was a second question too, but I got diverted to this 
question of law, which is terribly important from our point of view; it involves k 
the whole principle of utilization. a 

The WITNESS: We have all these people along these rivers who have 
actually put this water to consumptive use and the United States recognizes 
that. The United States refuses to recognize the fact that we have, shall I say, 
staked out a valid claim by reason of the plans we have made for the St. Mary — 
development, emphasized by the fact we are proceeding with that development 
to put the water to use. The United States refused to accept that, despite the 
fact that on the United States side they make the specific statement that if am 
government comes into it, a thing of that sort, the waters are technicaliyg 
reserved. 


“= 


By Mr. Low: 

Q. Was that not the big argument used in connection with the diversion 
Milk river waters, the fact they had utilized downstream through Montana and, 
therefore, their claim that they had established was null?—A. The argument 
was very confused in the Milk river case and it ended up by—I do not like to 
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e the word “threat” or “ultimatum”, those are probably too strong words to 
ise, but shall I say an intimation that if we did not accept the view that they 
nad, they would take the water out and make use of it in Montana. If we did 
not agree to an equal division of the water they were going to take the water 
anyway and throw it into the channels of the Milk river through the Babb 
anal. The Milk river runs 150 miles through Canada; it comes back into the 
United States and they were going to take it out at the other end and they said 
_there was nothing we could do about it. However, that was not quite the way 
it worked out because we had some pretty astute people who understood the 
effects of topography, and in the course of the investigation it was shown that 
the topography was such that we could build a short canal ourselves and turn 
the water to the north into the Warner area. My American colleagues do not 
like to be reminded of the fact that the topography that divine providence had 
‘given to us was there and that led to a settlement, yet that is the case. I know 
in my early studies of this I was conducted to the forks of the Milk river and 
| T actually was shown the remains of that canal which our people were proceed- 
ing to build. It would have meant that the waters could have been very 
| conveniently taken out at the Milk forks and used on the irrigation project 
which is to the east and north of that area. 

| Q. Has there ever been any indication on the part of the American division 
| of the commission to seek an injunction against the diversion of the Waterton 
waters into the Belly and St. Mary rivers system we are developing in Alberta? 
—A. No. Another fact is what its obligation to the commission is. It has been 
using the commission as an international tribunal to enjoin Canada as long as 
| the argument continues that would cease from actually digging the canals and 
so on which would carry this water. 

_ Q. And, therefore, the plans to develop the Waterton river water into the 
southern Alberta irrigation system are at a standstill?—-A. We have felt— 
although I do not believe that we are under any bounden duty to do so—as a 
|matter of courtesy while the matter was under debate in the International 
Joint Commission perhaps,:it would not be the courteous thing for the Alberta 
and federal authorities to actually commence development of these two rivers. 

_ Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, that: providence has placed Canada not only in 
the position of having some wonderful topography but also some astute men 
who have been doing the negotiating on this commission—A. I got all kinds 
of abuse in the commission for the factors that were provided by divine provi- 
dence in the topography. There is no doubt about what the answer ought to 
be and we are up against that all the time. I would not like the committee to 
feel that I am alone in asserting what is the divine will there. 

| @. The useful thing is to recognize how divinity has imposed those 
‘mountains in the Waterton system.—A. It is a case where we on the com- 
‘Mission feel that we must look to what was in the minds of the leaders of 
Canada of all parties at the time this treaty was prepared and from that 
continue on and decide if we can have general principles generally applicable. 
We will lose in some cases and gain in others and we will have a bargaining 
tribunal, and I hope this committee will think that we should stick to it. 

er Q. In other words, you and your colleagues are determined to stay by 
the treaty of 1909?—A. Yes. 

| Q. That is all I have, thank you. 

- The CHarrman: Are there any further questions of General McNaughton 
on this subject? . 
|... By Mr. Green: | 

'- Q. Is the commission involved in any way in this claim for damages 
because of the installation of the Gut dam?—A. Again I cannot give you a 
straight yes or no answer on it. I have to qualify it. The Gut dam was taken 
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St. Lawrence Soobeaion and it was takes? out heeeuae | it had become what. T 
call a cause celebre. It was a little dam across a very small channel in the 
rapids section of the river. Somehow, I think because it had the cnpleacsial : 
name of “Gut”, it became a thing that some people south of the line wanted — 
to put all the blame on for the high levels along the south shore of Lake Ontario — 
and it became a matter of consequence in our hearings. It became a matter 
of passionate presentation and it had gotten into the minds of the people. You 
may think these things are fantasy but they are very real when you are 
trying to bring about an agreement on things like the St. Lawrence viveul 
developments and so on. 

The chairman of the American section told me perfectly roel that while 
he thought that we had an admirable order on the St. Lawrence it was just | 
impossible publicly to accept that unless we could get rid of this dam. We 
looked into it and had a model set up at the National Research Council to see | 
what the effect of the dam would be if we were to pull it out. We were advised | 
that if we would do it at low water that the dam could be removed without any | 
possibility of the increased flows hurting the people immediately below the 
dam on the Canadian shore. The government of Canada was advised of thig| 
and I was advised that there would be no objection whatsoever to our exercis= 
ing our jurisdiction in connection with the improvements in the river. We had 
authority to do it, to order it out by the terms of our treaty, so we ordered it oul 


was to be pulled out. "he effect was what we thought it would be, entire ‘ 
trivial; that is the only word to describe it, “trivial’, but it does not altogether | 
satisfy the claims on the American side. Public sentiment was whipped UP; 


to prosecute Canada in the courts. There was a very considerable amount 
of money paid to the legal people who are involved and that matter is still being } 
pursued. ; 

Now, there are other developments on it which, of course, are not my 
business and which I would crave leave not to speak about, because they are 
the business of the Department of External Affairs and the Department of 
Justice of Canada who are looking after our interests in this matter. All I can 
say is that this Gut dam business is by no manner of means disposed of. 


Q. Claims did not arise because of the removal of the dam?—A. They 
arose because of the alleged effect of the dam in raising the levels of Lake 
Ontario and causing high levels two years ago. Of course, they do not realize 
that Gut dam was put in there nearly fifty years ago for the purpose of co ae 
pensating for the further excavation of the north Galop channel. In those 
days the boats used to shoot the rapids going down and it was put in so the 
boats could get down without being grounded. The old Department of R 
ways and Canals spent very large sums of money improving that chann 
This channel excavation lowered the water in the canal at lock 27. To corr 
this difficulty a small dam was placed across the Gut channel to divert addi- 
tional water down the canal and improve our position. That is what came) 

about, it only took a little water to do it, but the fact we built this across 
international waters and raised the levels which were previously lower 
We restored natural conditions. 

‘Because it had an unpleasant name and they were opposed to our 
Lawrence waterway, it started as something to make trouble and it is not 
us in the commission to deal with it, it is for others. Whatever tribunal de 
with it in the future, we are going to provide them with the technical infor 
tion because we have very comprehensive studies going on as to wha 
effect of the Gut dam was on the levels of the lake. We have to do that in 
‘event because we must establish the levels, because we will have all th 
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age claims of the St. Lawrence inundation. That principle is in the treaty 
[909 so we have to do these studies of the Gut dam anyway and they are 
ng ahead. . 

Mr. KNowLeEs: We have an item of $55,000 in the estimates. 


~The CHAIRMAN: What we had now is only a start towards a full explana- 


tion of that item that we will get from External Affairs officials. Are we 
ough with item 100? 


Mr. GREEN: What will be the limitation on the size of shipping that can 
so through the St. Lawrence waterways? ; 


' The Witness: Again I can only speak from general information because 
‘the actual seaway itself is not a matter which the commission is directly 
‘concerned with. As I explained yesterday, our order of the 29th of October, 
1952, by invitation of the governments provides for the development of power 
and to facilitate a navigation project by the government of Canada so that 
? what I give you is just general information. 

; _ The present design of locks is identically the same as those of the Welland 
canal, they are 860 feet long, they are 80 feet wide and 30 feet on the lock 
ills. The channels are being provided in the first instance with a clear depth 
wf 27 feet and if, as a result of developments in modern shipping or other 
nsiderations in the years to come it is felt that the channel should be 
epened, they can be deepened to 30 feet in the clear without having to 
nterfere in any way with the masonry of the lock. It was a precautionary 

rangement which was introduced. 

i _ I would like to say this because I have had connection with it in another 
apacity down the years: Away back in 1923 I was detailed through the 
Defence department to the committees that were considering the design of the 
Lawrence Project and I actually at that time was on the subcommittee that 
alt with the question of the depth to which the waterways should be built 
d the size of the locks to be put in the Welland canal and so on. The 
mclusions of that committee are just as germane to the subject today as 
day they were produced and they have been in constant review ever since. 
later than a year ago the St. Lawrence board re-assessed the whole position 
jand came up with substantially the same conclusions. 


. By Mr. Coldwell: 

~ Q. On Mr. Green’s question, what size ships would require that draft, 
000, 10,000 ton?—A. 8,000 to 10,000 tonnage boats of the Victory class and 
the ships being built by the United States Shipping Board for defence trans- 
portation. The subsidized lines, of course, have a somewhat greater draft on 
he ocean than that but we have been assured by those concerned that they 
an operate on the St. Lawrence if they wish to at some slight reduction in 
rrying tonnage. If they do operate on the St. Lawrence they do not have 
take on their ballast, water or oil, until they get to Montreal where, to the 
, they have a 35-foot waterway. 

Of course, the last thing that anybody would like to see from a realistic 
t of view would be these liners coming up through the St. Lawrence 
use they would congest the waterway. They are not suitable for operating 
ese narrow channels. 

Q. These would be the sort of freighter that crosses the ocean?—A. If it 
dvantageous to load a special cargo to go to Europe they can operate in 
the waterway quite satisfactorily and they can take on their ballast at the 
port of Montreal. 

| Q. Are the locks large enough to accommodate the large lake boats 
on the lakes?—A. Except in the international section where we have only 
eet of water. Our St. Lawrence locks will be the same as those in the 
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‘Welland canal; those are the locks that are on the St. Lawrence accordin, 
to our present plan, and those freight carriers that have been developed o 
the Great Lakes will be available to go right through as long as they ar 
in the inland waters. Those boats are too long to put on the Atlantic, the 
would break into pieces. Those that are powered by steam have anothe 
disadvantage, because the ordinary laker has no condensors and so they cannot 
go down into brackish water but they can be fitted with condensors that might 
take them down as far as Nova Scotia ports. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, is item 100 carried? _ 


Carried. 
Then, there is item 99, Salaries and Expenses at the Commission. 


Shall it carry? 
Carried. 


Wik netics alliage 


We have dealt with the International Joint Commission and I think the 
members agree that it is in order to thank General McNaughton for his 
cooperation and for his most enlightening remarks. That concludes the order 
business for this morning. | 

It was agreed we would sit tomorrow morning to hear Mr. caval 
concerning item 101, Colombo plan. I intend to have a telephone conversatio: | 
with Senator Bo bericon about the meeting of the NATO association tomorrow 
morning. Yesterday the committee decided to sit just the same tomorrow 
morning. I wondered it has not changed its mind, if not we will sit tomorrow 
morning at 11.00 o’clock if that is agreeable to members. However mos 
members of this committee, according to the people who signed this “s 


would want to go to the other meeting and I personally would. 
Mr. CrEsSTOHL: At 10.00 o’clock tomorrow morning? ca 
The CHAIRMAN: No, at 11.00 o’clock. Since you decided not to chang 
the time of our meeting, I think I will suggest to Senator Robertson that € 
should: advance his meeting to 10.00 o’clock and if it got through by 11.00 
then our meeting would start and we would hear Mr. Cavell. P| 
Gentlemen, the Committee stands adjourned till tomorrow morning a 
11.00. 
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STORAGE SYSTEM 


(Columbia Basin Power Plan) 


The storage system considered in the Columbia basin power plan is limited 

to the large reservoirs needed to provide major regulation of the Columbia 

- River. The Columbia power system was planned as an extension of the existing 

federal system to meet a load estimated for the forseeable future at 10,000,000 

kilowatts. The plan called for an aggregate of 20,000,000 acre-feet of upstream 
storage capacity, to be obtained in six reservoirs: 


Built or Active Storage 

Project Building (acre-feet) 

_ Grand Coulee yes 5,120,000 

Hungry Horse yes 2,980,000 

_ Albeni Falls yes 1,140,000 

Glacier View no 3,160,000 

— Libby no 4,250,000 
Idaho Power Co. 


Hells Canyon no 3,880,000 4 proposes 
/ {1,000,000 only. 


Total 20,530,000 


| 
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from proposed Compact Article 
recommended by the Columbia Interstate 
_ Compact Commission Power Committee 
_ in a report dated 15 January 1954. 


1) If, with respect both to projects on which plans are prepared) asa 
d d in paragraph 2 of (A) and to projects being reviewed as provided in _ 
agraphs 3 of (A) of this article, the proposed development is located wholly 
y in an upstream state (these comprising Idaho, Montana, Utah, and 
1g) and includes power benefits, the Compact Commission shall 


a) Determine the amount of power and energy attributable to the 
_ development that, in its judgment, is equitable for reservation for 
_ use in the upstream situs state and what kind of reservation would | 
Ei be reasonable and practicable in the particular case. This deter- 
mination shall be made by taking account of the amount of power 
and energy that will be produced at existing and future downstream _ 
power plants by reason of the development, as well as power and 
_ energy to be developed at the site, the amount of the reservation in 
_ the case of a development located wholly in an upstream state, 
. 22 unless the making of a reservation is found to be impracticable, to 
___ be not less than the amount of power attributable to at-site genera- 
_. tion plus a fair and equitable share of the additional power devel); ian 
a oped at downstream sites by reason of the release of water stored © 
at the upstream development. ; 


) Recommend the inclusion of provisions.in the authorizing legisla- 
- tion or the license if such provisions are found to be reasonable 
and practicable by the legislative body or the licensing agency, as 
_ the case may be, requiring the agency responsible for the operation — 
_- of the development to make the power and energy covered by the 
_ determinations made under (a) of this paragraph available for 
purchase and use in the upstream situs state. Any such recom- 
- mendation shall provide that, subject to reasonable notice for with- 
_ drawal as demand therefor develops, such power and energy may 
be made available elsewhere. 
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WITNESS: 


R. G. Nik Cavell, Head of the International Economic and Technical © 
ae Division, Department of Trade and Cominece and 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
FRIDAY, May 14, 1954. 
(9) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
day. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


‘Members present: Messrs. Boisvert, Cannon, Cardin, Coldwell, Crestohl, 
eming, Garland, James, Jutras, Knowles, Low, MacDougall, MacInnis, Mac- 
enzie, ‘Nesbitt, Patterson, Pearkes, Picard, Pinard, Stick and Studer. (21) 


In attendance: Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, Head of the International Economic 
| Technical Co-operation Division, Deharimedt of Trade and Commerce, 
Administrator of the Canadian Barticigation in The Colombo Plan, Mr. 
k Pratt, Chief Projects Officer and Mr. D. W. Bartlett, Chief of the Technical 


\ssistance Office. 


Mr. R. M. iacdonnelt. Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
rs, and Mr. Arnold C. Smith, Special Assistant to the Minister. 


; The Chairman called Item 101—Colombo Plan. 


a3 Ag agreed at the last meeting, Mr. Pinard, Parlimentary Assistant to the 
retary of State for External Affairs, read a statement on the Chicago 
sion of waters. Mr. Pinard tabled i ae of two notes in relation thereto 
s. 79 and 169, dated February 1st and March 10, 1954, respectively. © 


Ordered,—That the above notes be printed as appendices. 
(See appendices “E” and “F” to this day’s evidence.) 


Mr. Cavell was called. He made a background statement on the capital 
technical assistance to India, Pakistan and Ceylon under the Colombo 
for the fiscal years 1952, 1953 and 1954. 


Np _ The witness was questioned on the various projects. 


At 12.40 o’clock p.m., the examination of Mr. Cavell still continuing, the 
0! mittee adjourned until Tuesday, May 18th next, at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
’ Clerk of the Committee. 
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FRIDAY, May 14, 1954. 


ba The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the meeting is open. Mr. Pinard. 

_ Mr. Prnarp: Mr. Chairman, before we deal with this new item of the 
Estimates and as I indicated yesterday, I would like to make a brief statement 
on the Chicago diversion, that was brought up by one of the’ members of the 
mittee, in which I would like to outline the attitude of the department 
Fe Eternal Affairs on the problem. This matter was brought up by Mr. Stick 
n the course of the examination of General McNaughton. I think that it 
night be of some interest to give a brief history of the facts. 


- In 1889 the state of Illinois created the sanitary district of Chicago which 
was authorized to build a drainage canal to reverse the flow of the Chicago 
River out of Lake Michigan and carry Chicago sewage into the Mississippi 
River system. The Secretary of War subsequently issued a permit to allow 
he diversion of 5,000 cubic feet per second through this canal. 


' The terms of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 contain no reference 
) the Chicago diversion and the treaty excludes Lake Michigan from the 
| ney of boundary waters. The treaty specifically recognizes, however, the 
tht which either party has to object to any interference or diversion of 
Gets on the other side of, the boundary, whether boundary waters according 
jo the treaty or not, if the effect of such diversion would be productive of 
‘aterial injury to navigation interests on its own side of the boundary. 


ae The sanitary district of Chicago steadily increased the diversion, until in 
913 it mounted to more than 10,000 cubic feet per second, double the amount 
uthorized. On February 19, 1913, the Canadian government formally pro- 
ested against this increased ancrcon ‘Further protests were made at various 
imes but it was not until the United States Supreme Court, as a result of 
tigation brought by Wisconsin and other states, issued a decree on April 21, 
1930, ordering the sanitary district to reduce the diversion progressively to 
} 500 cubic feet per second that, by the end of 1938, the diversion was stabilized 
it its present level. An average flow of 1,500 cubic feet per second has been 
iverted through the canal since the end of 1938, but this amount. is in addi- 
; ion to the amount of 1,700 cubic feet per second required for the domestic 
| impage, so that the total diversion now mounts to 3,200 cubic feet per second. 
- Since 1938 occasional attempts have been made to secure statutory 
uthority from the United Congress to increase the diversion, but none of these 
‘fforts has been successful. On those occasions when it appeared likely that 
he legislation would be approved, the Canadian Government has made repre- 
bntations expressing its views on it. This was done on November 16, 1943, 
nd again on February 1 and March 10, 1954. 

You will recall that the minister this year tabled two notes. The first was 
/ tbled on March 10, and the second was tabled on March 23. I have copies of 
‘ese notes if Members of the committee would wish to consult them. I do 
Jot. think they should be part of the record since they were already tabled in 
he House. 


Ht eid Mr. Stick: Could we include them in the proceedings here for convenience? 


ge The CHAIRMAN: We could have them printed as an appendix. 
eo appendices E and F). 
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Mr. Prnarp: The measure which came up for consideration in the Houst 
of Representatives in February of this year would authorize an increase in the 
diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per second for a period of three years, after whick 
the Secretary of the Army would report to Congress on ‘the effects of such an 
increase. Before the bill came to a vote, the Canadian Ambassador in 
Washington delivered note No. 79 of February 1, 1954, to the Secretary of 
State, expressing opposition to the proposed increase. It was pointed out that 
any increase in diversion would impair the power potential in the Niagara 
River and the St. Lawrence and it would have a detrimental effect on 
navigation facilities, particularly in years of low stage in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence system. It was also pointed out that the Chicago diversion is 
one aspect of a matter before the International Joint Commission pursuant to 
the reference made on June 25, 1952, by both governments regarding the levels 
of Lake Ontario, and it would be in the interests of both governments to allow 
the commission to complete its study. z, 

Despite our representations the measure was passed by the House a 
Representatives and sent to the Senate for consideration. The views of the 
Canadian government were again brought to the attention of the United States 
government in note No. 169 of March 10, 1954. As a result of this action, a 
representative of the State Department appeared before the Ere Committee 
considering the legislation and opposed its passage. | 

If, in spite of the representations which have been made, the legislation is 
ep it will be a matter for the Canadian government to decide what a 
action should be taken. The officials of the various departments concerned a: 
giving continued attention to this matter with a view to protecting the Can 
dian rights and interests which may be affected. = | 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I should go further and express my own 
personal views as to what would be the attitude of the department if the 
Senate did approve this legislation; but I feel sure that the department will 
keep this matter under study and that proper action will be taken when the 
time comes. | 


The Cuairman: Are there any questions? | 


Gentlemen, we agreed that we would take up this morning item 101 ol 
the External Affairs estimates, the Colombo Plan. We have called as oul 
witness Mr. Nik Cavell who, you all know, is the head of the internationa) 
Economic and Technical Cooperation Division, Department of Trade nc 
Commerce, and the Canadian Colombo Plan Administrator. Before he is 
open to your questions I think it would be fitting if Mr. Cavell would read 


brief which he has prepared for us to outline his work. f 


Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, Head of the Internation! and Technical — 
Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, and of Canadian participation 
the Colombo Plan. 


+ 


The WitTNESS: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Actually I have not preparec 
a brief, but I did read the proceedings of this committee so far, and I thi 
that I can make some contribution to its work by giving you the backgrow 
in these countries into which we are trying to fit our Colombo Plan aid. 

The first thing to note, I think, is the fact that these countries in 1980 
when the Colombo Plan was inaugurated, had already prepared very extensiv 
plans. The Indian Five Year Plan, for instance is excellent and I will use 
as an example. Both Pakistan and Ceylon have plans which differ in eal 
country, but my point is that the plans with which we are working are the 
plans and they are in line with the Indian Five Year Plan. In substance 1 
not in detail. . 


ar a we *.) F, 
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_ The Indian Five Year Plan is a very fine document which stood the test 
of examination by some of the finest economists in the world. It is very 
‘sound, it is not a hard and fast thing. They change it whenever they think 
it is necessary or when conditions warrant such a change. It was realized 
that in this Five Year Plan was weak in one respect; there was nothing in 
¥ it which would tie in the people of India, and so they changed the plan to 
- include what has come to be known as the Community Projects. 


Phy The Community Projects were inaugurated on the 2nd October, 1952, 
i ‘on Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday. On that day they had a great ceremony and 
inaugurated 55 projects. Each project covered about 200,000 people and 300 
_ villages. These 55 projects were dotted all over the country so that when 
_ they spread out they would eventually join together and establish a network 
of community endeavour. They have become very successful. The scheme 
| was started with considerable propaganda and a large number of woreerst 
| speakers went out, actually some 80,000, throughout the country, pointing 
out that the momentum must now come from the people and that they could 
| not rely on Britain or on any other foreign power. It was up to them. to do 
: _ whatever had to be done to raise the standard of living of their people. Now 
ie ~ the plan has gone on from the community projects to industrial projects and 
to what they call the multi-purpose projects. The multi-purpose projects 
|\ are so called because they always have these facilities in mind: irrigation, 
control of floods, and electricity. So, side by side with the community ~« 
_ projects, they have developed or are in process of developing these multi- 
| purpose projects. Now they are moving into a new phase, which is a larger 
i industrialization of their country, and this phase, is being assisted to some 
~ extent by the International Bank, and they are also trying to raise large 
| amounts of private capital. They hope that the three phases together will 
‘complete their five-year plan. Whilst they fear it will not do very much 
more than hold the line at the present level, they hope it might increase their 
_ prosperity by perhaps one per cent or so. They hope also that they can 
succeed, in growing enough food to feed their people, and their problem 
_ generally is this: they grow about 45 million tons of food in a good year 
_ which, is anything from five to six million tons short of their normal require-_ 
“ments. In a bad year, when they have famine, the shortage can rise to seven 
end eight million tons and they have to dig down into their very slender 
_ resources of foreign capital to make that good and buy food wherever they 
ean. Now, as you gentlemen and you Mr. Chairman all know they cannot 
ine their people as we can, they are too poor and so they have a very small 
revenue and this drain of buying food every year is a very severe one. There 
is however one happy note which I am able to strike: this year they did not 
_have to buy any foreign food. Nature was very kind to them and that and 
the, projects together enabled them to have one year at least when they did 
| not need to buy food abroad. We hope that this will continue, but it will 
be a miracle if it does before all the projects are finished. 
4 What I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, is this, that it is against that back- 
_ ground of their own planning that we render our aid. We gave wheat in the 
| initial stages because there was famine, and that was an emergency condition, 
ee but outside of that we have done nothing with our aid that does not fit into 
| _ their own five-year plan. Obviously, if we started to go up side roads not in 
i the plan or if they did, then the plan would not be likely to be a success, 
but as long as we can all remain on the rails, as it were, and keep the plan 
' in the way it has been designed, then they are almost bound to come out with 
a sounder and stronger economy than they had before. I think that the great 
point of this plan is that it has wakened up the whole country and, as their 
ie Prime ago so frequently says, if this job cannot be done by their own 
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people then it cannot be done. They are very glad to have any aid they can 
get from abroad, but the rehabilitation of any country depends on the energy ¥ 
and will of its own people. 


a | 

5 

Mr. CreSTOHL: May I ask this? What do you mean by “going up side : 
: 

4 


roads’’? 


The WITNESS: I mean that if we encouraged or Mersharled them to take 
a project which was not in the plan there would be less likelihood that the 
plan would be successful, So we try to keep out of side excursions and anything 
which is not in the plan. I think, Mr. Chairman, that that is all I have to say. 
It seemed to me from the previous records that this explanation of how we 
fitted our projects into what they are trying to do might be helpful. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Can you tell us the amount of co-operation that exists between your-. 
selves in the Colombo Plan, the United Nations Technical Aid and the American 
Point Four Plan?—A. Yes, Mr. Coldwell, I certainly can. There is very close 
co-operation. I visit Washington at least four times a year, and sometimes 
more. For instance, to give you one example, we are building a cement plant — 
in the Punjab for a refugee settlement in the Thal area. These are some of — 
the refugees. who are the result of the partition of India and Pakistan. As © 
you know, there were 14 million refugees resulting from that partition, 7 A 
million in Pakistan. Pakistan has this scheme to settle them, and we are © 
providing a cement plant, for housing and water channels and so forth. The ~ 
Americans under their Truman point four, or F.O.A. scheme as it is now ~ 
called, are building a fertilizer plant. We have had several meetings at which _ 
we have had their engineers and our engineers together in Washington to ~ 
find out what we can do jointly. For instance, it is ridiculous to build two © 
pumping stations to pump water out of the Indus river when the plants are © 
only a mile apart. One joint pumping station will save us both some money, — 
and so one is being designed. It is not easy, because they have employed a 
Belgian firm, and we have to get co-operation in a roundabout way, but we ; 
are getting it. e | 

It is in the community projects that the United Nations people, and to a 
very large extent the United States people, are working—we are working more ; 
on the projects, in electrical development and things such as that, because 
as a small nation, we have not the people to send on these community projects. 
Also, since the United States and United Nations were already doing that, 
then it was better for us to take up the other sector of the plan, also we are — 
a highly industrialized people which makes that part easier for us. We 
co-operate on the community projects when and how we can and we also, ‘ 
of course, co-operate, as I have just pointed out, in places where adjacent | 


| 
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plants are being built. We try to make sure that there is no overlapping, 
and we have at least four meetings in Washington on this subject every year. 
We see the International Bank, the United States government and the United — 
Nations people who also have representation in Washington. 

Q. What about our appropriations just now? At the outset of the plan 
you commented that it would be difficult to find a sufficient number of projects © 
to take up the money we voted. Is the appropriation now sufficient to cover ¥ 
the work you have in hand or in mind?—-A. That is true. When we started | 
there was no established pattern as to how we could fit into all their projects. | 
That has gradually changed and we have now a satisfactory pattern. We send — 
out consulting engineers who sit down with their engineers and gradually we 
eliminate the projects which we cannot help with, and we establish the projects | 
to which we can give help. I think very largely the answer to your questions 
is this: that they know how much money we have to spend each year and they 
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bt. put forward to us projects in excess of that amount, but our plan is off 
the ground now and it is going, I think, quite well, at least the pattern of aid 
: De isblished, Of course the field, as you know, is unlimited. For instance, 
they have some twenty of these enormous projects in India alone. There is no 
it to the amount of capital which could be pumped in there to aid these 
projects at the present moment. 

_ Q. How many major projects are we interested in at the moment? Could 
you tell us what they are and give us a breakdown of them? 


_ Mr. Stick: I think you had better separate them by countries. 


_ . The Witness: I will, yes. The Bombay state transport aid is now finished. 
That was a project which I think I reported on the last time I was here. There 
‘is probably not much need to say anything about it except to say this: Whereas 
they could not clear the port of Bombay in under two weeks before, they now 
can clear it in days. I was very happy the last time I was there Zo see our 
trucks carrying wheat from Bombay docks and distributing it to the rail heads 
and depots where it was moved inland. 


_ Mr. CoLDWELL: We supplied locomotives? 


The Witness: No, some trucks, and some buses to reopen cultivators 
/markets throughout the rural areas, so that peasants could get to market. Now 
that project is finished. Except for a few spares and odds and ends, which we 
lare cleaning up. Another project we are working on in India is the Mayurakshi 
\project. Mayurakshi is a project, we are pleased with, it will grow about 
/400,000 tons of food that has not been grown before in an area where there 
shas been quite a lot of famine. You see, if they can do this enough times— 
(grow 400,000 tons of food in one place and 500,000 tons of food in another—the 
huge annual food shortage will gradually be wiped out. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


iO. Where is that project?—A. In West Bengal. The counterpart comes 
een the wheat. We were compelled to give them wheat when they ran into 
a period of famine. We are spending altogether, I suppose, about $23 million, 
$3 million or more for equipment which will generate electricity there, also 
‘control gates and things such as that. This is also a multi purpose priest 
and it will control a river which has done enormous damage over the centuries 
; by flooding over its banks every few years: It will furnish electricity for a 
‘cottage industry scheme on which they are particularly keen because this is an 
area where people are under employed. It is a very wet area. They can only 
-zet on the land in certain periods. If they have normal rainfall they get too 
much, which means they cannot work on their lands for long periods and 
herefore they just sit about. The West Bengal government today is run by 
1 very vigorous prime minister who is well over 8 years of age but who is full 
pr vim and vigor. He wants to set up cottage industries there. so that these 
fr reople can use their time productively throughout the whole year. The people 
of this area are very skilful weavers and produce very fine cottons which are 
*xportable if they can make enough of them. They cannot make enough of 
hem on their little hand looms. They will now be able to have power looms. 


Mr. Sricx: Is this electrical equipment Canadian equipment? 


| The Witness: Yes, absolutely all Canadian equipment. It is now being 
uit in Canada and will go out to them in a reasonably short space of time. 
_ The Cuairman: Mr. James. 

ie Mr. JAMES: I am in no hurry about this, Mr. Chairman, but I just wondered 


{we could put this matter of contributions in focus, now or later, by having 
ies Cavell give us the 1953 contributions of the various countries—expressed 
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as dollars or in terms of money, anyway, and in percentages and per capita—_ 
so we could get this matter in clearer focus later on. There is no hurry on it. 

The WitNEss: Do you mean you wish me to prepare a statement and give 
it to you for the record? Ms 

Mr. JAMES: I thought it would be interesting to have our contributions” 
brought into focus with the contributions of the other countries so we would 
know what has been contributed percentage wise and per capita wise. i 

The Witness: I think that can best be done by going into the capital 
set-up of the Colombo plan which we could do very briefly because every. 
contributing country has spent its money so you see the capital structure would 
give what you want. ; 

Mr. JAMES: That is what I meant; what the other countries have spent in 
comparison with what we have spent. What our percentage of the cost is and 
what our per capita expenses are? 

The WITNESS: I could prepare a statement. i 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would it not be wise to let Mr. Cavell finish the description 
of the Indian set-up? y 

The WITNESS: I am now speaking of the first year, Mr. Chairman, 1951- 
1952, and I have told you what we accomplished and what was started that year 
for India. Now to move on to Pakistan: in the same year, 1951-1952, we 
inaugurated the cement plant project, which, as I have already said, is in 
the Thal area of the Punjab where it is hoped to settle quite a number of 
refugees who resulted from the partition of India and Pakistan. We also sent 
them in that year $2,800,000 worth of railway ties. The bank gave Pakistan 
a railway loan and they needed some extra help. Their rails were in poor 
shape—they were dieselizing—and the railway tracks would not carry the’ 
heavier and faster diesel engines and they had to rebuild them, so we gave 
them railway ties from our west coast. They now have them and are laying ; 
them down. Another thing we did for Pakistan that year was a resources 
survey which cost us initially $2 million but which has been extended by 
another $1 million because they, like India, had a famine period and we 
assisted them with wheat and an agriculture survey. They were anxious to 
find where their resources were which our resources survey did by flying over 
the area with those wonderful instruments which record minerals and so on 
and so forth. The flying is almost finished and the resources map is comin 
into being in Toronto where it is being prepared by the company which did the 
flying. We now have extended this resources survey to include the agriculture 
one to which I referred which also includes a survey of land use. The Pakistan: 
government and the people of Pakistan were shocked by the famine they had 
and they realized that their land was not being put to the best agricultur al 


Mr. COLDWELL: Does that include a soil survey? 
The WITNESS: Yes, we have soil experts in Pakistan now who are going 
into that aspect just as we have geologists and other people in connection with 
the resources survey. E 
Turning to India, in the fiscal year 1952-1953 we were asked to give som 
aid to the Chittaranian Railway shops near Calcutta where they had bog 
down in their engine building program because of a shortage of boi 
plate. We agreed to provide fifty boilers. 
They particularly asked us to help them out with these boilers becaus 
they had a large number of locomotives on the floors of their shops. A loco 
motive is a big and cumbersome thing and if you have too many on the floor 
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you tie the whole place up. They had reached that stage and they needed 
boilers urgently in order to get the locomotives off the floor and out on the 
_ railway. We agreed to give them 50 boilers because it so happened that we 
- could build them quickly and some of them have now gone to them. 


% In the same year, 1952-1953, we gave some more money to Mayurakshi. 
~ Moving on now to Pakistan; during the year 1952-1953, Pakistan ran into 
_ famine trouble and we agreed to give her $5 million worth of wheat under the 
_ plan, and a further $5 million worth outside the plan as a special gift to meet 
_ their emergency. 


: We entered also into the ‘Warsak” project which is vital to the over-all 
- economy of the north west frontier province of Pakistan. 

One of the great problems which Pakistan has had is what to do about 
' the northwest frontier from west of Quetta right up to beyond Peshawar; that 
- has been a very troubled area for centuries. The tribesmen there have had 
- nothing to live on; it has always been an economic problem. They earned 
_ their living for many years by raiding down into the plains and stealing 
food, women, and anything else they could lay their hands on. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: That sounds to me very much like Scotland. 


Hed The WITNESS: So something had to be done to rehabilitate this area and 
- to give these people something to live on. 

The Pakistan government is being very successful in this area because 
_ they were able to say to the tribesmen: “We are all Moslems; and you must 
- stop this fighting; you cannot raise your hands against a Moslem government.” 
2" One of the things they need, all along the frontier, very badly, is power. 
These people are a very skilled people. For example, they can build a rifle 
with just their hands and practically no machinery so that you cannot tell 
that rifle from one built, let us say, at the Woolwich Arsenal or elsewhere. 

. The Pakistan government has been extremely successful in getting them 
ee but in order to complete this settlement process they need power 
re so they can pump water for irrigation and so on. Therefore we have agreed 
to help them with the ‘“Warsak” project which will give them this power. 


: They are building one or two power stations on their own, Warsak will 
be the biggest one and is about nineteen miles from Peshawar. The power 
'. will extend right along the north frontier and down into the Punjab, so that 
| _ the whole area will have power for pumping and for small workshops and 
SO (on. . 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Lie Q. Now what about irrigation?—-A. It will be very largely by pumping. 
ie There is a river there and they can lift water to plateaus and to flats which 
1 ¥ they can irrigate. 
4 In addition they are going forward with a number of good school systems. 
_I saw the sites for at least forty schools; and when the frontiersmen begin to 
Pe educate their women as they are doing, then something very fundamental is 
_ happening along the northwest frontier. They are now demanding more 
* schools for their children and this is going to be a very progressive area within 
the next fifty years, I predict. Still speaking about 1952 and 1953, these 
_ were the years when we moved down into Ceylon and started the Ceylon fishing 
| project at the request of the Ceylon government, and upon the basis of a report 
/ made by the United Nations. 
ay That report said that the Ceylon people were extremely short of protein 
Prs00, and they were lethargic and so on simply because they were not being 
Is fed properly. 
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The sea around Ceylon was supposed to be full of fish but no one had been 
able to catch those fish in very large quantities. 


There had been one or two smaller fishing projects in Ceylon, but they — 


had not been very successful. Therefore it became necessary to try to trace 
out the habits of the fish, to find out where the best fishing grounds were, to 
find out when they came out, what they fed upon, and so on. 

So we built two experimental boats on the west coast of this country and 
manned them with crews and sent out a fish biologist to direct the whole 
operation and a man in charge of the project. 


Those ships have been working ever since, trying to find the habits of the 5 


fish and they are beginning to be successful. So there is beginning to develop 
a pattern showing the migration of the fish and their feeding habits and so on. 


‘We also sent over a trawler, and this trawler has, upon several occasions, 
caught quite a large amount of fish. But of course that is not very much good 
in a very hot climate without some refrigeration and now we are building a 
refrigeration plant. 

The government of Ceylon is providing the site and we are providing the 
plant, and that will considerably extend the fishing project. A refrigeration 


plant, the two experimental ships, and the trawler make up the whole equip- — 


ment, and if this project is successful, as we hope it will eventually be, then 


it will establish a pattern upon which the Ceylon government can extend fishing | 


all around the island whenever they wish to do so. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. Are those operations also taking place further out to sea; or are they 4 


still competing with the old Ceylonese fishermen who, so to speak, used to 
throw out a net in the style of a lariat and bring in a certain number of fish. 


I understand there was a great deal of friction at one time because the trawlers — 
were doing as much work as a thousand fishermen could do.—A. That is true; — 
there was; but we have tried to overcome that by sending out a co-operative — 
expert from this country and we are now trying to tie the fishermen into this | 


operation through a co-operative unit. 


We sent a co-operative mission out, and they examined this thing very — | 
carefully. .They went out from this country last year and examined the possi- 
bility of establishing fishing co-operatives not only there but in other parts of | 


southeast Asia. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Did you recruit those Reo from among the co-operatives 
on.our Maritime coast? 


The WITNESS: Yes sir, we did, and as a result of their recommendations, 4 
we have now sent out this co-operative expert who will devote his entire time @ 
to bringing into being fishing co-operatives. Not only that, but we are going 
further afield. We are even fishing off India in what are perhaps Indian waters, ~ 


at least, the Ceylon government is. 


Mr. PEARKES: Native fishing is all done in very shallow water, is it not? 


The Witness: That is right, and we are very alive to this problem. We © 
want to increase the prosperity of poor fishermen and not ruin their business by ~ 
what we are doing. Yet there is the over-all problem of how to get more fish 
into the diet of the people of Ceylon. That is not an easy problem but we ~ 


hope we are on the way towards solving it. 
Mr. COoLDWELL: Do you think that they will work with trawlers? 


The Witness: I do not think they will ever work with trawlers. I think | 
they will use their own small boats but it is possible that they will put engines” 


into those boats. 


4 
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: There is another scheme in which the late minister of fisheries was much 
interested and that is a mother boat scheme whereby you tow the fishermen 
a in their small boats out to the deep fishing grounds and then let them loose 
~ from the tow to do their fishing, and then pick them up again and tow them 
_ back-to port. That is all very well, but if a squall comes up, you will probably 


‘ lose some fishermen because they will be too far away, and the water there © 


_ is too rough for their small boats. 
Mr. Stick: That is true especially in the monsoon season. 


a The WITNESS: That is right. While the late Minister of Fisheries was 
ma Very keen on the idea, other people are not so keen on the mother ship idea. 
_ But possibly by powering their boats we could help these poor fishermen and 

_ that would enable them to get out a little further than they can go now. 

The refrigeration plant will greatly help these small fishermen. At the 
_ present time they may bring in three or four fish each. But everyone knows 
- that within a few hours they will go bad. So people wait, and when the 
_ fishermen cannot wait any longer then his customers get the fish for practically 

- nothing. 

a But if we can provide a refrigeration plant for them they can sell their 
_ catch to the plant and the truth is that refrigeration is really the key to much 
_ of the problem. 

Now another, project I would like to mention in Ceylon is the Gal Oya. 
- One of the particular problems of Ceylon is the heavy population north and 
‘south of Colombo. There are what are known as the dry zone areas on the east 
coast and in.the centre of the island. Because malaria was so bad in the area 
' no one could live there but the World Health Organization has cleaned out that 
_ disease. Ceylon itself found the capital to build a small and a very nice power 
plant but did not have the money to distribute the power when it was built. 
We have entered into an agreement to supply the lines for that. This is under 
“way, and the material will start going out very soon. We can do this very 
| quickly. This is not a very big or difficult project for us. Also the terrain 

_ through which the line has to go does not present too much difficulty. We sent a 
Hf } consulting engineer out there who has worked with their engineers and we shall 
_ supply this distribution line which will carry power to the Gal Oya area where 
ey they are hoping to settle a large number of people from their highly congested 
_ area around Colombo. Centuries ago, when they had big water reservoirs in 
| this area, it was very prosperous. Then they were overrun and this area went 
| back to jungle and is now being reconverted. They are clearing the jungle 
“by a chain method. A very big anchor chain with two big tractors, one at 
each end, rips the jungle out, and if there is a large tree to be pulled out, it is 
| pulled out with a bulldozer. After the chain goes through, the tractors go in 
and plow up the cleared land. 
ie Mr. CotpwELL: How much land is available under that plan? 

Ne The WITNESS: Quite a large area. I do not know exactly the size of the 
area. 
p Mr. CoLpwELL: This is the area where the old ditches and reservoirs were? 
The Wrtness: It is where the old kings had their reservoirs. But that 
|, system of irrigation unfortunately was discontinued so that very large amounts 
of the water went off to the sea instead of being stored for use. 

Mr. CoLpWELL: Are we using any of those? 
he The Witness: Yes, they are all being put back. The modern engineers 
| say that they do not know how the old kings of the 12th century did it, but 
- within inches they had these at places exactly where the modern engineers are 
| rebuilding them. 
| - Mr. Low: We are not so smart. 
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The WITNESS: They had some method, which has now been lost, for doing - 
this job. p : 
Mr. PEARKES: Before you leave Ceylon, could you say something about the © 
assistance we gave in connection with cocoa growing? 
The WITNESS: We did not do anything in that field. 
Mr. PEARKES: Did not we send out help there in connection with the pests 
infecting that crop? 
The WITNESS: We nave sent out some pest control machinery. This was _ 
not very expensive; it cost about $28,000. We did send out some pest control — 
equipment, pumps and sprayers and so on, which may have been used on a 
cocoa— 
Moving now to the next year, 1953-54, taking India, we decided to give _ 
India steam locomotives. In this year and next year the total number of steam 
locomotives that we shall give will be 120. <1 
Mr. FLEMING: Are they all new? 
The WITNESS: They are all new and built in Kingston. India is not pro- 
posing to dieselize her railways. She has very large quantities of coal and no a 
oil. It is better for her to rely on steam and that is what she is doing. They — 
pressed us very hard for locomotives, and we agreed to help them to rehabili- — 
tate their railways. We are giving $11 million out of this year’s funds for that | 
purpose and reserving $10 million out of next year’s, providing of course, that | 
parliament gives us money next year. t 
We are also entering into a commodity scheme. This needs a little back- — 
ground explanation. When you think of what the United Nations and what — 
the United States are doing, and what we are doing from Australia, New 
Zealand, Great Britain and Canada, you can realize that India, Pakistan and a 
Ceylon are hard pressed to find the rupee capital necessary. They have to find 
the site for the fishing harbour, and build the retaining wall, and so on. We 
cannot build the retaining wall from Canada and they must do that themselves. E | 
There is always a background which requires rupee capital from them. Their 
Five Year Plan is now moving into a phase where they will find it very diffi- i 
cult to find this captial. So, we have worked out a commodity scheme whereby — : 
we will, this year, for instance, send them aluminum and copper ingots, and 
they will render those down to wires and cables in their own factories. We dom é 
not want to do anything which will interfere with their own slowly develop- — | 
ing industries. If we give these commodities to the government, the govern=# 
ment can sell them to the factories which use them. This will give them about 4 
$5 million in rupees and they are going to put that money into a scheme called 
UMTRU. The UMTRU Scheme is another multi-purpose project, not an irri- ke 
gation project only although there will be some irrigation by pumping; the he 
pumping there is very largely the other way. As you know the state of Assam a 
has one of the heaviest rainfalls of any place in the world. They have too ~ 5 


need power to do that. a 
Assam has always been a very backward pres Se bees and very y 
primitive people. Another point is that China has recently taken over Tibet, | 
and if you look at the map you will see that Tibet and Assam have a common | 
border. Now, the Indian government has become very conscious of Assam and — 
very anxious to do something for the Assamese people. They need power, and — ; 
we have sent a consulting engineer out there who has examined this UMTRU ~ 
project. When I went to look at the project I was going through the jungle | 
by jeep and then had to walk the rest of the way and they showed me a stone || 
on which in the early days some one had chiselled “This will someday make any 
generating site”. Now the Assam government is taking this up and developing 


this very same site. Our consulting engineer says that it is not very difficult to 
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o. It is a matter of throwing a dam across the river and making a diversion 
unnel, and he thinks that they can carry it on themselves under his super- 
vision. A very good arrangement has been worked out between this consult- 
‘ing engineer and the engineer of the Assam government. Under the Technical 
Assistance Plan we had their chief engineer over here for some time and he 
Brent around our plants and he knows fairly well now how we work in 
Canada and the net result is that there is a very happy working agreement 
between the Assam engineer and our consulting engineer. This UMTRA Project 
‘is one which will cost us roughly about $14 million, and will start very 
shortly. 


BH Also they grow most beautiful fruit there, but they have no market for 
‘it. They cannot get it to their natural market, Calcutta. There is no railway 
and they would have to fly it down, which would be too expensive. When 
they have the power they can make jams and can the fruit and this will give 
them an outlet. They are also very clever weavers, and with power looms 
they can produce enough material for export. So this should assist them 
considerably. 

a Moving to Pakistan, in 1953-54, I told you we extended the resources 
“survey into an agricultural survey, and it was in that year that we provided 
the extra million dollars for that. We put more money into Warsak and we 
sent out our engineers, and I would like to remind this body that it costs 
money to send out engineers and we have to appropriate money for it. We 
had also the Ganges-Kobadak project and the Dacca-Chittagong link. I will 
tell you briefly what they are. 

ie. The Ganges-Kobadak scheme is in East Pakistan. It is one of the unfor- 
: tunate things in nature, where five rivers fed by a larger one irrigated over 
a million acres and then suddenly the large river changed its course and the 
whole area went out of cultivation. A very clever engineer supplied by the 
United Nations flew over the area and conceived the wonderful idea of. 
installing pumps at a point where this wayward river comes back in again. 

By installing very large pumps there the old river beds can be filled up again 
| and can be used as irrigation canals, and this will bring this million acres 
back into cultivation. If this is done, it will result that East Pakistan, instead 
of being a country which has very little food, will have an exportable surplus 
which, of course, would make a vast difference to their over-all economic 
_well- being. We have decided to help them with this and it will be certainly a 
highly co-operative effort, working with the United Nations and with the 
| Americans. Our contribution will be a thermal plant. We shall buy this 
thermal plant from the hydro-electric commission, which has a virtually 
‘new plant that it does not want any more. Incidentally, we are doing the 
‘same thing with our cement plant. The hydro-electric commission set up 
; these plants in various parts of Ontario at the time of the power shortage, 

‘and now has no use for them. This means that we can get them quickly and, 

of course, we can get them very much cheaper than we could get them by 
obtaining them in the present market. The hydro-electric commission is 
being very good about it and is giving them to us at a very good price. They 
| are virtually new plants. One of those plants will be purchased and erected 
i, on this Ganges-Kobadak scheme to supply power for the pumps which will 
pump the water power into the channels. 

ni, The canal falls scheme is a scheme that Pakistan has developed in 
“f ‘western Pakistan in the Punjab area to put power into a number of canals 
f where they hope to be able to use the falls in the canal to drive the machines. 

We have had an engineer look at this once, and we shall have to send out 
another man to look at it more closely. The Pakistan government has also 

imported a very high type of Baise es to look into this and again we shall 
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have considerable co-operation if we enter into this. It comes into these 
estimates because we had to pay for the man who went out to examine the 


scheme. q 
The Dacca-Chittagong link is a grid system in East Pakistan. At the 


present moment they have in East Pakistan a very poor power development. 
Practically every mill erected has to put in its own power plant. Anyone who ° 
has had anything to do with engineering knows how inefficient that is, because 
once the mill shuts down the power generation shuts down, whereas if you 
have a grid system it can go on all the time and your power can be distributed. 
all around the country on the grid. They have no such grid. This grid is 
not a very difficult thing to build except that there are some difficult rivers to 
~eross. We have had a grid engineer looking at it, the same engineer that. 
looked at the Ganges-Kobadak scheme. I looked at it myself when I was over 
there. The engineers think we can overcome these difficulties, maybe by 
putting in submarine cables instead of towers. This is a silt area, and you have, 
about 40 feet of mud. It is extremely difficult to build a high tower, and it has 
to be a high tower because, owing to the flooding that takes place in the mon- 
soon season, the variation in the depth of these rivers runs from one to a 

much as fourteen feet. But you have to get the towers well up away from - 
possibility of being overwhelmed by your flooding rivers. The answer may be 
to put in submarine cable. We do not know yet, but it will be difficult to build 
towers. 
Now, moving down to Ceylon again in the fiscal year 1953-54. We a 


adding a by-products plant to the already arranged refrigeration plant. Th 
is a plant which will take fish offal and turn it into meal and fertilizer. £ 


| 
By Mr. Coldwell: $i 

Q. And for cattle feed?—-A. And for cattle feed. There are quite a numb r 
of fish that they take out of the waters that are not edible, but they can be 
turned into cattle feed, meal and fertilizer. So we are adding a small bya 
products plant for that purpose. Ceylon is in the same difficulty as India anc 
Pakistan, in that they are running short of rupee capital. We are giving 
Ceylon flour and she is using the counterpart funds from the sale of that Me | 
to build rural roads. They have plans for an engineering polytechnic, and we 
will put in the machinery, so that they will have a training ground for young 
mechanics now coming along. We gave them last year two diesel locomotives, 
Their railways are in poor shape, and they are asking us out of this year’s 
appropriation for three more diesel locomotives. We are examining that. 

Q. Have they oil resources?—-A. They can get oil more readily than coal. 
They have to import it, but they have to import coal. As it does not mak 
much difference, they feel they might as well be modern and have diesels. 
are helping with agricultural equipment and a little more pest control 
1953-54. I think, Mr. Chairman, that that is all I can say. The 1954-55 progra 
is now being considered and, except for the railway engines for India, which 
have been agreed upon, there is not much I can say about that at the moment, 
It is still under examination. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: That is a grand outline of what we are doing. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear! 

Mr. MacDovuGa.L: May I ask Mr. Cavell this: How does India like the idea 
of this additional help being given to Pakistan? Is it considered a violation - 
against India, or are the Indians accepting it in good grace? 

The WITNESS: There has never been any difficulty about that. From t 
outset it was agreed that we should give India a certain amount, Pakistan 
certain amount, and, when Ceylon came in, Ceylon a certain amount. There 
has never been any difficulty at all on those lines. ; 
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Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Cavell, I take it that it can be said broadly that, apart 
rom services rendered, to the extent to which the goods and'equipment and 
aterials have been provided, they have all been of Canadian production? 

_ The WITNESS: There were two exceptions to that, sir. One was the trawler 
rhich we bought for Ceylon. We bought that in England because she had a 
trawler she wanted to get rid of. It was in good condition and we were able 
to buy it at a very good price. Also, we could not get a trawler built in this 
country under two or three years and we needed it urgently so we bought it 
in Great Britain. The other exception to this was the buses and. trucks for the 
Bombay State Transport. They were all built in this country except the diesel 
engines and we did not build diesel engines in this country. The Bombay State 
‘Transport Commission felt it could not afford to buy gasoline, which is very 
expensive in India, and it felt it had to use diesel fuel. 

nee _.Mr. MacInnis: Where were they built? 


The WITNEsS: In Great Britain. The diesel engines were put into our 
chasses built in this country. 


| Mr. COLDWELL: You stopped at India, Ceylon and Pakistan. Are we doing 
anything for any other countries in that area which might be included in the 
Colombo Plan? Burma is out now? 

The WITNESS: Yes, except for technical assistance. I was dealing only 
with capital assistance then, Mr. Chairman, and I think we should say a word 
or two about our technical assistance which in its way is just as vital and 
important. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps, Mr. Coldwell, we should deal with the first part, 
and then discuss technical assistance at another meeting. 
is 'Mr. COLDWELL: Why not have the whole picture at one time? 


_ The CHAIRMAN: My thought was that it would render the questioning more 
lifficult. 

_ .Mr. COLDWELL: I thought that we might find that they overlap on some 
2oints and it might be well to have the whole picture on the record. 

iat The CHAIRMAN: Just as you like. I have no objection, personally. I 
thought it would assist in keeping our questioning orderly. 

Mr. Prnarp: Perhaps the witness could advise us whether we should go 
m to technical assistance now or whether it is to our advantage to question him 
on the capital assistance aspect now? 

ig The WITNESs: I think the two are so tied together, sir, it would be better 
‘0 take them at the one time. 


_ Mr. MacDovuca..: I wonder if it would be possible to make a correction 
ma statement made by the witness which I think is slightly in error and 
shat is that there are no diesels manufactured in Canada. I think it should be 
pointed. out that the Abroe Company Limited, at 1600 Station Street in 
Vancouver is now manufacturing an extremely fine diesel engine. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: When did they start—recently? 


_ Mr. MacDovucatt: No, the Vivian company was taken over by the Abroe 
Yompany of Great Britain, which is an amalgamation of several of the British 
liesel companies. They have bought what was the original Vivian Diesel Works 
nv ancouver and are turning out a fine product. 


' The Wirness: At the time this deal was made we got in touch with the 
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-The Wrirness: No one at that time was . making them. We could. have 
bought. them. in the United States but they would be more expensive than 
the ones. we bought from Great Britain. The whole thing was not an expensiv: 
proposition. 

Now, to answer your question specifically, Mr. Coldwell, we are doing quite 
a bit all over the area in the way of technical assistance. That is, we sent 
out quite a large number of experts ourselves and for the United Nations onal 
under the Colombo Plan. We do some of the recruiting for the United Nations. 
We sent out quite a large number of experts under United Nations ausninale 
and Colombo Plan auspices and Canadians have gone to Burma, French Indom 
China, Malaya, and other places. We have one under the Colombo Plan 7” 
French Indo-China at the moment. They have gone to Indonesia and all over 
the area, including India and Pakistan. Quite a number of them have gone to. 
Pakistan and there is a large number in Ceylon. They cover a very wide 
field of endeavour and I have here some OF the fields they cover: “Animal 
husbandry, aviation, cement manufacture. | 

Mr. FLeminc: We have that list. | 

The Witness: If you all have that report then I need not go over it, bull 
you ean question me on it if you so wish. 

Mr. MacInnis: It was included in the minutes of April 28. 


~ The CHAIRMAN: We already have that as an eae tee to one of the reporig™ 


iS the committee. 


The Witness: I do not need to go into it if you have the report. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: It has been printed. aa 


| 
i 


By Mr. Fleming: i | 

Q. Might I continue with some general questions? So far as the Colma 
Plan is concerned, is it not a fact that apart from wheat and apart from techni- 
cal services, the goods supplied have been of a capital nature and not consumer | 
goods?—A. Absolutely. §,| 

Q. The underlying purpose of the agreement being to help the countries to 
become equipped to look after their own needs?—-A. Yes. No eonsumer goods 
have been supplied except, as I stated, wheat—and I think that is all. | 

Q. Now, surveying the situation in these three commonwealth nations from_ 
your own very. long experiencé in the East, what would you say first of all about 
the progress made in the economic conditions in that area of the world, and, 
second, the outlook for the future and your best estimate as to the period of time 


over which it will be necessary to give assistance of the kind we have been 
giving in order to bring the economies of those countries up to the point where 
they will be able to meet their own needs?—-A. I think one of the most encour- | 
aging signs we have had is the fact that India does not need to buy any food 1 
abroad this year. That, as I said, was a happy combination of nature ai 1 
some of the projects which have already come into being. It is very diffic lt 
to say how long aid to the area will be necessary but I would think for a very 
long time to come that some kind of aid and some kind of help from the r 
of the world will be necessary if we are going to keep these people in the free 
world with us. i 

Q: You say.a very long time. Are you thinking in terms of the lifetimes of 
the people in this room?—A. Yes, I would think so, but I would not think this” 
would always have to be aid. I think this could be worked out on another basis" 
when they get into the capital sector. For instance, I think much can be do 
by getting them back into the swim of world trade, or getting them into t 
swim of world trade. You can hardly say: “Getting them back into the swim ci 
because some of the nations have never been in it to start with. As they 
develop industries of their own and make their own unique contributions to the 


| 
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1 kets of the world! then I think they will have a little more money with 
which to purchase goods. I visualize that they will gradually come into the 
‘bit of world trade, first on a very small scale and then gradually on a larger 
scale. After all, they cannot do all they are doing in the way of developing 
power and mills and all those things without adding to the volume of world 
trade eventually, so I do not think this is entirely an aid job. Perhaps it will 
be, for some little time to come, but once they get on their own feet and once 
they get people trained and so on, I would think they could find their way into 
she swim of world trade. 
_ Q. Speaking broadly, I gather we should regard this project, which is only 
‘hree years old, as being really in its infancy?—-A. Yes, absolutely. It is only 
deginning to show results now. 
ine OQ). It is something we will have to be prepared to continue for a long time? 
—A. Yes. This is the fourth year. We will have to be prepared to continue, ir 
some form or another. I would not be prepared to say what form it will take, 
vat obviously much of it will have to be a concentration on their state develop- 
nent for a long time to come, but private capital ventures are also being set up. 
_ @. Apart from the fact that India has not had to import food this particular 
rear due to a happy combination of circumstances, you did not say very much, 
hough, about economic conditions in this part of the east. I was thinking of 
fhe long experience you have had in the east and your knowledge of conditions 
here. Can you say that there has been, not only from this source, but from 
ther sources, any substantial improvement in economic conditions in the.broad 
ense in that part of the world?—-A. Yes. One sees very encouraging signs 
leveloping there. It would be difficult to put these things in terms-of statis— 
ies, but one Goce see encouraging signs such as in the land distribution in 
ndia. 
One of the great problems in India has been that of land tenure. That has: 
leen bad all over that area. For example, in south east Asia generally they 
ave had landlordism for many, many years. But the governments are doing 
ll they can to wipe this out. 
be As you know, there is an old gentleman who wanders around in India, 
.charia Vinobha Brave trying to get wealthy people to give us part of their 
and. So far he has been singularly successful in getting 800,000 acres. He 
as persuaded landlords, under his movement, to give up land receiving nothing 
4 return—He does it on some sort of psychological basis and points out to 
fen that landlordism is very wicked and that they ought to do something 
bout it. So he goes around influencing public opinion with the result that 
pate wealthy landlords have voluntarily given up their land. 

Mr. CoLpWELL: Not all their land, though? 

' The WITNESS: That is right, not all their land but part of their holies 
be Another thing which these countries are doing is to try to do something 
oout the fragmentary nature of the small holdings. For example, a man may 
ave a small piece of land here and another small piece let us say, half a 
ile away, and so on and so on. The result is that he has to wander around 
fom one small piece to another tilling all those little pieces... It is very 
bmplicated because all the land holdings are registered and you get into all 
nds of legal work. However, much is being done to break down this 
revious system of land holding and to bring the fragmented pieces together 
ot a man can do all his farming in one place. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

iis 4Q. Are you getting any encouragement in controlling the wandering cattle?’ 
: they doing anything to improve the herds and doing away with difficulties: 
connection with the sacred cow?—A. Yes, but you get into the realm of: 
ligion which is very, very difficult in any country and nonetheless difficult. 
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in India. However, while they are very aware of this problem now, they 31 | 
in the same spot that we are. We are aware of a lot of problems and yet 


cannot do very much about them; and they are in the same boat. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Hear! Hear! : 
By Mr. Coldwell: ‘| 


Q. But are they making any progress?—-A. Some. To the extent tha 
people become educated, superstition begins to die away and the caste syster 
begins to take on a happier look, and so on. a 

The government of India is extremely conscious of this problem and j 
doing its best to solve it; but it will be a slow process. | 

Mr. Stick: There are centuries of tradition behind it, are there not? — My 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Stick, I will give a chance to ever 
member, but the practice has been established that members first signal to me 
At this time Mr. Fleming has the floor and then Mr. Knowles and then M) 


Stick. | 
_ Mr. Stick: If that is the case, Mr. Chairman, then why did Mr. Coldwe! 
get in his question? a 

The CHAIRMAN: It was just a.supplementary question but I will try to b 


‘more strict with Mr. Coldwell in the future. I will try to bring him to ong 


in the future. I am sorry. if 
Mr. CoLpWELL: I will keep quiet. F 
By Mr. Fleming: f 


Q. Canada is not the only nation that is assisting Pakistan and Ceyl 
through the Colombo Plan. How do you co-ordinate Canada’s assistance | 
those countries with that which is extended by other nations of the commo 
wealth?—-A. No conflict really arises because, as I said earlier, we work wit 
the framework of those countries’ own plans, such as India’s five-year plai 
Pakistan’s six-year plan, and Ceylon’s plan. They will ask us to do certai 
things which are all within the plan, so there is really no conflict. a 
@. You have had complete co-ordination?—A. We have had comple} 
co-ordination, yes, and we have run into no difficulty. There is one scheme 
the Thal area which we are bringing into being. It is a farm for breedin 
cattle for the settlers—also seeds. It is a definite co-operative effort betwee 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia. We work very closely together. — 
have one engineer there, Australia has two, and New Zealand has one, a 
there has been definite co-operation and a co-ordinated effort to bring th 
project into being. We have sent some machinery and Australia has se 
some too. : 
Q. In extending aid to India and Pakistan, have you encountered any 
the difficulty that exists between those two countries? A question arises «1 
my mind concerning some of the irrigation projects. We have heard a goc 
deal about the conflicts between those two countries over the diversio 
certain waters that happen to flow through both countries. Have you 
able to keep clear of this difficulty in the projects which you have 
advancing out there?—-A. I need hardly say that we do our best to keep ¢ 
of all trouble and so far we have had no trouble. We have kept clear of | 
Q. Would you say that your irrigation scheme has not extended into tl 
area where the disputes are going on now as to irrigation projects?—A. If 1 
have this “canal falls” scheme, we shall be right in the Punjab where 
might be a factor. So far we have not run into that trouble. However, 
this one particular scheme we might. We are watching it carefully. — 
@. What have you found to be the sentimental reaction in those coun 
toward Canada and toward the commonwealth as a result of aid exte 
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ough the Colombo Plan? Has it made any significant impression: on the 
eople? And may I say on that point, that at the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ntary Conference here in Ottawa in September 1952 there was a discussion 
out economic conditions in those countries but there was not very: much 
ention on the part of the delegates from India, and Pakistan, and Ceylon of 
id received through the Colombo Plan, and it left me wondering how far the 
nowledge of this plan had permeated through the minds of the people, and 
ether it made any significant impression on them sentimentally in relation 
o Canada and in relation to the commonwealth.—A. When you talk about 
people”, if you mean people right at the bottom, that is, the great mass of the 
oor people, you must remember that those countries are something like 80 
er cent agricultural still, and that the people at the cultivator level know very 
ittle about the plan. There is no way of which I know whereby they can be 
ducated. They have no radios; they read no newspapers; they are illiterate 
md so on and so forth. But where there actually is a project such as the 
fayurakshi project and the “Warsak” project, then the people know about it 
nd about Canada and they will ask questions about Canada and so on. How- 
ver, the great mass of those people, the 378 million people in India, the 80 
aillion people in Pakistan, and the six or seven million people in Ceylon, the 
yeople right at the bottomof everything, do not know. But then, they did not 
now anything about what is going on in the world outside their villages. 

~ Q. What do they know about it at the governmental level?—-A. At the 
overnmental level they do know; but there is one factor I should mention and 
; is this; so far as the provinces are concerned, these projects are all run by 
ne provincial governments so far as the projects are concerned in the provinces. 
jut the provinces do not get them free. The provinces have to pay the central 
overnment for them. Therefore some of the provinces do not care very much 
there the aid comes from. 
_ We are helping the central government and all our dealings are with the 
entral government. We help the central government to help the provinces. 
‘ut the ‘provinces say: this is merely a loan business. We are enabling the 
entral government to make loans to the provinces. 

_ The provinces have to repay those loans and, of course, pay interest on 
rem. Therefore, from their point of view, or from their position, they are not 
articularly interested in where the central government gets its aid. 

iQ. Mr. Chairman, may I reserve my other questions for a later turn? 


_ The CHarirMaN: Yes. Now, Mr. Knowles. 
Buu By Mr. Knowles: 

_ Q. I have three questions. They are not related; but since I have the floor 
had better put them all at once. My first question relates to a matter to 

‘hich I made reference in this committee on Wednesday, April 28, which is 

$8 recorded in the evidence on pages 89 and 90. It referred to the plan 

aggested by Dr. M. R. MacCharles of Winnipeg who was in the team which went 

it to Burma two years ago. Dr. MacCharles’ plan is that there might be sent 

at by Canada to Burma a team of ten of the best young medical graduates 
¥ fellowship degree of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada 

‘ho might stay there for two years to give practical instruction in modern 

‘ethods of surgery, radiology, and anaesthesialogy. Dr. MacCharles also sug- 

ested that Canada might donate to Burma a Cobalt therapy unit from the 

(halk River plant. I wonder if you can comment on Dr. MacCharles’ suggestion 

Ng what you think of them? Also I wonder whether you are in a position 

1 say if the Canadian government is giving consideration to implementing what 

4 ‘me seems very commendable proposals?—-A. I did read that and I 

Ike into the matter and the result of my looking into it was that we 
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had heard of this but the Burma government has never asked for it. This 
would cost something between $150,000 and $200,000 to do, but no one ha: 
requested it?s; 

Q. Have you not had a report from the team of which Dr. MacCharles wa 
a member following his visit to Burma?—-A. We knew of course that they hal 
been out there, and we knew roughly what they were doing. But, we cannot 
do anything until the government concerned asks us to do something and the 
government has made no move to ask us for this aid. I cannot say at the 

moment whether we would be able to do it even if we were asked. 

Q. I take it from what you say now, and have said before, that you do not 
force any plans or projects on these countries?—-A. No. We let them come for: 
ward with what they want us to do, and then we see if we can do it. 

~Q. You realize that this comes out of Dr. MacCharles’ visit there, and it 
is his own feeling that it is this sort of thing that would be a real help to 
those people. He found that their medical people were quite advanced and 
quite capable, but he felt that this would be the kind of help that would mean 
a good deal to them.—A. As I said, we know about this and we know what Dr 
MacCharles has done. But, the Burma government has made no formal move. 
They have not asked us so we have not had to consider it. 

Mr. KNOWLES: They will now hear about it. ‘ 

_ Mr. JutTras: In a case like this, where did he make his report to in the 
first place? 

The WITNESS: To the World Health Organization. Dr. MacCharles, as I 
remember, was out there under the auspices of the World Health Organizaa n, 
and he would make his suggestion to them. i 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course, if he was sent out by the World Health Organié 
sori he would make his report to them and if the government concerned d 
not ask for assistance, the Colombo Plan authorities would not have to consi 4 
it until it-was asked for. — 

«i The WITNESS: If we once accepted the premise that we work under what 
individuals ask us to do, we would be in all kinds of trouble. We must d 
with the central governments. 

‘Mr. KNOWLES: This is not the recommendation of an ordinary individt zal, 
This came from— ° ; 

The CHAIRMAN: No individual in the world is ordinary. eh you anot 
question? 


oo 


By Mr. Knowles: 

.. ; Q. My second question is this: to what extent is there carried on trai 
on the job of the local people when you build power plants and cement wo 
and so on out in these countries?—A. Take the cement plant for instance. Qu 
a number of the young fellows who-are qualified will come from Pakistan 
study our cement plants in Canada so that they can go back and take up 
positions. .I mentioned that we were giving diesel locomotives to Ceylon. 
have people who have arrived already from Ceylon and are now in Lond 
celle study diesel construction, diesel operation, and diesel care and 

' We do this wherever. we can. The aim is to tie our technical assis 
ee in with our capital program so that the people can be trained ana 
that our equipment will be properly looked after. oe 

.. Q.-One other question: could you tell the committee what price you 
to pay to the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission for the power plants?—. 
could, but it would not really mean anything unless we gave a lot of detail 
make the price appear reasonable you would have to see Baa what 
got for the money and so on. It could be done. * 
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Mr. Low: Will Mr. Cavell be present at the next meeting? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. At our next meeting Mr. Stick is next on the list and 
then Mr. Low and Mr. Garland. The meeting stands adjourned until next 
‘Tuesday afternoon at 3.30 o’clock. 
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(Copy) 
| Washington, D.C. 
| February 1, 1954. 
(No. 79) 
Ns Srr,—On instructions of my Government I should like to draw attention 


to the House of Representatives Bill H.R. 3300 which was reported favourably 
by the Committee on Public Works of the House of Representatives on 
_ January 11,.1954, H.R. Report No. 1100. 


ei _ The Bill would authorize the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of 
"Chicago, under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the Army to 
withdraw from Lake Michigan, in addition to all domestic pumpage, an annual 
average of 2,500 cubic feet per second, to flow into the Illinois waterway for a 
period of ‘three years. It also provides that the Secretary of the Army shall 
study the effects of the increased diversion so authorized and shall report to 
_ the Congress on or before January 31, 1956. 


Although H.R. 3300 authorizes an increase in the diversion only for a 
limited period, the Canadian Government is of the opinion that adoption of 
“such a measure and, indeed, any increase in the diversion at Chicago, would 

1 “impair the power potential of the Niagara and the St. Lawrence Rivers and 
would have an adverse effect upon navigation in the Great Lakes and the St. 
_ Lawrence River. 


4h 
Out 
Ris 


With regard to the power aspect of the matters, the Government of 
Canada wishes to bring to the attention of the Government of the United States 
_ the fact that the proposed increase, if continued, would result in the reduction 
| . of the total power potential of the Niagara River and the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River of 39,000 continuous horse-power. On the 
| wholly Canadian reach of the St. Lawrence River, the reduction of actual and 
_ potential continuous power would be 13,000 horse-power. 
| f Any increase in the Chicago diversion will cause reductions in the water 
_ levels of the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River and the Port of Montreal 
bs which will have a detrimental effect on Canadian as well as United States 
‘navigation facilities, particularly in the years of low stage in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence system. The water levels in the Great Lakes system have recently 
been high but reductions in levels in the lower lakes and the river would, of 
“necessity, follow increases in diversion at Chicago by several years. It is 
evident that the proposed increase does not offer a source of relief from high 
| water and that the ultimate lowering of levels could obtain at times when, 
_ in the ordinary cyclical nature of lake supply, critically low lake stages are 
eens experienced. 


| ‘It may be concluded that the beneficial flood protection aspects of any 
| increase in the Chicago diversion would be small and short-lived; the detri- 
mental effect on navigation interests would continue over long periods, and the 
; - damage to the power potential of the Niagara and the St. Lawrence Rivers 
| would be substantial and continuous. The Canadian Government wishes to 
| point out, therefore, that in these respects, any increase in the Chicago diversion 
would be prejudicial to the rights and interests of both Canada and the 
| | United States. 
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As the Chicago diversion is one aspect of a matter now before the inte 
national Joint Commission, pursuant to the reference submitted jointly by th 
Governments of ‘Canada and the United States on June 25, 1952, it is suggested d 
that the interests of Canada and the United States would best be served by 
allowing the International Joint Commission to complete its study of this and 
related matters under the arrangements already agreed upon. 


Accept, Sir, the Renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 
A. D. P. HEENEY 


~The Honourable John Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
WASHINGTON, D.C: 
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Washington, D.C., 
March 10, 1954. 


|. Sir, On instructions of the Government of Canada, I should like to draw 
jattention to my Note No. 79A of February 1, 1954, concerning Bill H.R. 3300, 
|approved by the House of Representatives on February 4, 1954, which would 
authorize an increase in the diversion of water from Lake Michigan through 
\the Chicago Drainage Canal. 

i 


_ As stated in my Note of February 1, the Canadian Government considers 
‘that the adoption of this measure, which will increase the diversion at 
|Chicago by 1,000 cubic feet per second, would have an adverse effect on naviga- 
|tion in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River. The effect will be par- 
‘ticularly marked in periods of low stage, and recent lowering of lake levels 
indicates that a cycle of low levels may be experienced in the near future. 
These periods of low water have always occurred in irregular cycles of varying 
|duration. If the supply of water is reduced during a cycle of low levels, 
|very serious injury to navigation in boundary waters will undoubtedly result. 


| In this connection, I should like to draw your attention to Article II of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The terms of the last paragraph of that 
Article clearly affrm the understanding that neither party to the Treaty 
jsurrenders “any right which it may have to object to any interference with 
jor diversion of waters on the other side of the boundary the effect of which 
|would be productive of material injury to the navigation interests on its own 
‘side of the boundary”. If the proposed increase in the diversion at Chicago 
‘were to take place, the Government of Canada would, in the circumstances 
described above, consider that there would be material injury to the naviga- 
\tion interests on its side of the boundary. 


_ With regard to the power aspect of this matter, it was stated in my 
|previous Note that the increased diversion at Chicago would result in a 
‘reduction of the power potential of the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers 
and the extent of that reduction, in so far as it concerns Canada, was indicated. 
Article VI of the Treaty between the United States and Canada, concerning 
the Niagara River, signed on February 27, 1950, provides that the waters 
‘made available for power purposes by that Treaty shall be divided equally 
between the two countries. In this respect, I consider that the situation was 
‘well put in a letter addressed to the Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives on July 16, 1953, by Assistant Secretary 
of State Morton when he said “The change in the amount of water diverted 
Jat Chicago might affect the arrangement set forth in the Niagara Treaty”. 


_ The Canadian Government wishes to draw attention once more to the 
fact that the Chicago diversion is one aspect of a matter now before the 
International Joint Commission and it is suggested that it would be in the best 
interest of Canada and the United States to allow the Commission to complete 
Jits study of this and related matters before any change in arrangements affect- 
ing the levels of the Great Lakes is authorized. 


- Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 
| “A. D. P. HEENEY” 


r 


‘The Honourable John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
"i - Washington, D.C. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
TUESDAY, May 18, 1954. 
(10) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. this 
day. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Boivert, Crestohl, Garland, Green, 
Henry, James, Knowles, Lusby, MacInnis, MacKenzie, McMillan, Patterson, 
Pearkes, Picard, Pinard, Richard (Ottawa East), and Stick.— (18). 

4 - In attendance: Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, Head of the International Economie 
and Technical Co-operation Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, and 
Administrator of the Canadian Pticieation in the Colombo Plan, Mr. Frank 
Pratt, Chief; Projects Officer and Mr. D. W. Bartlett, Chief of ie Technical 
Assistance Office; Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs; and Mr. S. D. Hemsley, Head of Finance Division. 

¥ It was agreed not to sit on Wednesday of this week as planned, but to hold 
meetings on Thursday and Friday. 

vi The Committee resumed its study of Item 101—Colombo Plan. 


Mr. Cavell was called. 


me He read into the record answers to questions and was further examined, 
namely on: 

1. Per capita basis of contributions to Colombo Plan by Canada, Australia, 
| New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

|. 2. Cost of purchase of hydro electric equipment. 


oe The witness was also quéstioned on the population growth in India, the 
‘trend of industrial development in under-developed countries and on the policy 
committee who allots funds for the Colombo Plan. , 

‘ 


| Mr. Cavell’s examination being concluded, the Chairman thanked him for 
his contribution to the Committee and he retired. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 84—Departmental 
| Administration. 


_ Mr. R. A. MacKay was called. 


‘ He completed answers asked at previous meetings on: 

Pa 1. The warning statement relating to passports; 

_ 2. Establishment of diplomatic missions to the Dominican Republic and 
he Haiti. 

3. The reasons for charging a fee by Canadian Embassies for letters of 
ie J introduction for travellers abroad. 

leet 4. University degrees held by heads of missions abroad. 


ea As requested, the witness tabled capies of: 


1. Civil Service Commission announcements of competitions for Foreign 
Service Officers, Grade I (1952). 
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2. Reprint of an article which appeared in External Affairs Bulletin of : 
- August, 1953 entitled, The Canadian Foreign Service. (EF). | 
3. Reprint of an article from External Affairs Bulletin which appeared i | 

in July, 1953 entitled, The Foreign Service Officer Competition. (EF). — 


4. Sample examination papers. 


On motion of Mr. Henry, seconded by Mr. Stick, 
Resolved,—That the above be printed as Appendices. (See Appendices _ 
G,H,I, J to this day’s evidence.) a 


Mr. Macdonnell supplied answers to specific questions. 


Items 99, 100 and 101 were approved. 


At 4.45 o’clock p.m., the examination of Mr. MacKay still continuing, the. i 
Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 20, at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 5 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


: | EVIDENCE 
3 May 18, 1954. 
| 


z The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we call upon Mr. Cavell, may I say 
_that we had proposed to sit three times this week, one of which meetings 
erculd be tomorrow afternoon. Now, I have been told by the head of the 
_ reporters that they have about four other committees sitting tomorrow 
afternoon so I am going to surprise the committee by suggesting we meet 
Friday morning instead of Wednesday afternoon because on Wednesday after- 
noon there are so many committees sitting. So, if that is agreeable we will 
"meet Thursday morning and Friday morning. 
‘Before we open the period of questioning again I would ask Mr. Cavell 
if he has some answers to questions that were asked at the previous meeting 
and if he wants to file them or read them into the record. 


Mr. Nik Cavell, Head of the International and Technical Cooperation Division, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, (Colombo Plan Administrator), called: 


3 _ The WitnEss: Mr. Chairman, one gentleman—lI don’t know while member 
‘it was—asked for a statement on the per capita basis of the various contribu- 
tions to the Colombo plan. Since the last meeting we have had that worked 
out and it runs this way: 

a Canada $25:4 million per annum. Taking the population today at 
“15 million, that comes to $1. 70 per head as Canada’s contribution to the 
Colombo Plan. 

Australia 34,750,000 Australian pounds over six-year period. With a 
population of 8- 83 million. Works out ‘to a per capita basis of $1.46. 

| he New Zealand, three million pounds over a three-year period, and a 
population of 2-05 million, $1.35 per capita. 

¥ The United Kingdom contribution is a little complicated. As you know, 
what the United Kingdom is really doing is paying its debts to these countries 
by allowing the block sterling balances to be drawn down at a faster 
i) ‘rate than it would have allowed them to be drawn down if it were not for 
| the Colombo Plan. The balances are being drawn down at the rate of 42 
| million pounds per annum over the six-year period of the plan and that is 
$2.33 per head in the United Kingdom, giving the United Kingdom a 50-55 
“Million population. 

I think it should be stated that the United Kingdom has also extended 
to Pakistan a 10 million pound credit repayable over a period of ten years 
| for the purchase of equipment in the United Kingdom for schemes contributing 
(to agricultural production at a tithe when Pakistan’s balance of payments 
(Position was unfavourable. 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at any per capita basis on what the 
United States has done because we don’t know what the total of the United 
\States aid is. As you know, it is mixed up with certain military and other 
grants. However, as far as we have it on record the picture would roughly 
seem to be:— grants to countries in South and Southeast Asia $430 million 
“over a three-year period, (1952 to 1954); loans and betants for the provision 
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of wheat $300 million over a two-year period; loans through United State 
Export-Import Bank to Indonesia, three-year period, $69-2 million. The 
yearly average would seem to work out at about $316 million which is a basis 
of $2.05 per capita. 

I would again like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that I would not by any 
means guarantee that those figures are absolutely correct for the United States 
because there is no place that I know of where we can obtain the complete 
record. I think you will find that most of the figures I have given are in the © 
Colombo Plan progress report dated October 1953. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other explanations? 


The WITNESS: The only other thing I was asked for was the cost of the 
hydro electric equipment we are purchasing from the Hydro Electric Power | 
Commission of Ontario. I have taken this up with our consulting engineers 
and it is not possible at the moment, Mr. Chairman, to say exactly what it is’ 
‘going to cost because the consulting engineers are now sorting out the 
equipment. We do not want all of it, but only certain machines and we are 
assured that this equipment will not cost us more than it could have bought 
it for in Germany or some other country in Europe, and very much cheaper | 
than we could have bought it for new. It was available now and is practically 
new and seeing that we could not get it on the Canadian market for some 
little time—and we need it urgently—this was about the best bargain we 
could make and we are getting—as my colleague here reminds me—a ne 
plant guarantee with this equipment for the Hydro Electric Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN: Were those the only two questions as far as‘you remember? 

The WITNESS: As far as I remember, Mr. Chairman. If I have been asked. 
a question which I have not answered I will be very glad to do so now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we resume the questions that were asked the 
other day, I might ask the cooperation of members so that they will signal 
when they want to speak. At the moment we adjourned we had three members 
trying to get the floor at the same time and I think we will try and limit each 
person to about ten minutes. I think that is only fair so that one person would 
not get the full afternoon or most of it. So as we adjourned Mr. Stick had 
the floor and Mr. Low and Mr. Garland waited to ask questions. As Mr. 
Stick is here if he has any questions now I will give him the floor. 


By Mr. Stick: BA at 

Q. I think, Mr. Cavell, the bobulaiah of India is about 396 million? a 

A. 360 million roughly. : 
Q@. Can you tell me the natural increase per year of population, roughly? a | 

A. I don’t think I have got it, Mr. Stick; I am sorry. I don’t recall what the 
increase is at the moment. 
Q. Well, there seems to be some doubt in the minds of some people 
because of the tremendous population and the tremendous natural increase in 
population in India—what they are doing to feed their people and raise the 
standard of living seems to be a tremendous problem—there seems to be 
doubt in some minds whether it can be carried out. I don’t want to infer 
from that that we should not assist them all we can. I am very much in favour 
of the Colombo Plan, but there are some people who take the view that o ir 
money is going down the sink in that regard, that we are never going 
solve this problem because of the tremendous population in the first place 
and the tremendous natural increase in population. I don’t know whether you | 
would care to pass an opinion on that matter but if there is a possibility @ 
answering that I would like to have it answered.—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
since I spoke just now I have found some figures here which may be interesti 8, 
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In 1951 the population of India was given as 361 million and at the present rate 
of growth the population will become 410 million by 1961, 460 million by 
1971 and 520 million by 1981. But I very much doubt whether the present 
growth of population will continue because I believe I am correct in saying ~ 
that India is the only country in the world which has adopted a birth control 
‘policy. The government of India is perhaps more concerned with this problem 
of population growth than is any other country. They have had Madam Sanger 
there, they have had birth control clinics set up and they have taken what 
I think are heroic measures to try to bring home to their population that 
something must be done about this advancing birth rate. 

Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister, has been very courageous, I think, 
considering he has the same kind of religious objection to deal with as we 
“have in this country. I feel that he has been very courageous in taking the 
“measures he and his government have in trying to control the population. 
I would doubt if the birth rate would continue at the same rate as it has in 
the past. : 

: Q. The reason I asked that question is that there is a doubt in the minds 
of some people. Also I think you gave the impression that the peasants are 
and hungry in India—have been for many years. I know they were when 
I was there many years ago and if the population grows to the extent that you 
indicate there is not going to be enough land to support the population. But, ~ 
“as you say, Mr. Nehru is trying to cope with that problem. I don’t want 
to go any farther into that matter. You also gave an account of the land 
“owners who are voluntarily giving up their land to the peasants.—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a movement that should be fostered, I think, in every way 
“and it is a movement in the right direction. Can you tell me, is the govern- 
ment of India inaugurating a scheme whereby they will take the land from 
the landlord and compensate him for it and divide it up amongst the peasants? 
—A. I can’t speak with any certainty on that, but I do not believe at the 
“moment that there is any movement along that line. They have taken over 
some of the properties belonging formerly to the maharajas and they are 
clearing those and settling people on them where the maharajas have 
voluntarily abdicated on a pension basis and land is being brought into 
cultivation which was jungle before. There is an agricultural expansion 
| program and that is a program which is sponsored by the government so it 
amounts to the same thing. 


Q. The reason I asked the question was this: you know there is a com- 
-munist movement in India and that is the reason they give to those people— 
_ taking the land from the rich and giving it to the poor—and I was wondering 
if India is doing anything in that regard?—-A. I am afraid the government 
| would be limited because of lack of funds today to buy land on any large scale, 
| but they are putting forward quite a lot of effort in clearing land which is 
/nhow jungle and bringing it into cultivation. 

if Q. Do you know if Russia is assisting India or Pakistan in any way in 
‘the Colombo Plan?—A. No, they are not at the moment. 

ie Q. Not doing anything?—A. Not as far as I am aware. 

leg Q. I think you mentioned irrigation about a year ago when we were 
discussing Pakistan and the irrigation of Pakistan—is there any big movement 
to use the Indus river for that purpose?—-A. Oh, yes, there is the Sind barrage 
and that is a program that has gone forward a long way and there is another 
barrage up in the northern Thal area and that will be irrigated from the 
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Q. I was just wondering how Taree that project is——A. The Sind and 
Sukkur barrage schemes are very large. I have not in my head the area of 
them, but they are very large. I think they are making about all the use of 
the Indus now they possibly can make. | 

Q. Would they have the same trouble that they had in the Punjab that 
the water would percolate away?—-A. Oh yes, some sort of lined canals are 
required. 

The CHaIRMAN: Your turn, Mr. Garland. ‘ 


Mr. GARLAND: Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to get some information concern- 
ing the prices of these units which have been purchased from the Ontario 
Hydro but apparently that information is not available. I wonder how many 
units are involved. a 


The WITNESS: Two sir. 
By Mr. Garland: & 
Q. Could any estimate be made of the cost of these in relation to the 
cost of new units?—-A. Yes, I would think they are about 40 per cent lower 
than we could have them made for at the moment in Canada. : 
Q. Then, you mentioned something at our last meeting about our engine 
—you are buying these plants as is?7—A. One we are buying as is, and one 
their engineers are taking down and making some changes for us. | 
Q. Now, quite another matter. Because of your broad knowledge of this 
matter I wonder if you would care to comment on a trend that seemed to ~ 
developing in England within recent years, that of establishing brancn plants’ 
in some of these so-called underdeveloped areas in the commonwealth, and 
perhaps not only branch plants but entirely new industries? Now, there was 
a thinking behind that of course, of the old idea of transferring the raw material 
back to Britain and processing and then hauling back the finished product. 
which is no longer economical. Then there was the other fact, of course, of 
processing those products within those countries, making them availa 
for trade from that particular country and then, of course, the other 
aspect with which I am concerned now, of what effect that will have on the| 
industrial and economic development of these countries and I would like to 
ask you how that trend—and I believe that there was one definitely established | 
—is developing, and, secondly, how it is received by these countries and, thirdly, 
is this trend likely to develop to a degree that will substantially assist | 


countries in their development?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, if you remem 
when I was here the other day I was talking about the various plans whi ‘h 
these countries have developed—the five-year plan for India, the six-year plai 
for Pakistan, and, I think, the six-year plan in Ceylon. Those plans ar 

divided, and particularly the Indian one, into three. The first is a community 
project scheme which is limited to the villages where the first attempt is na 
to raise the standard of living of the villagers. The next step is these b og 
development projects that we are trying to help, that is, to provide powef, | 
irrigation water and so on, and then the third step is just what you are ta 
about—industrial development by private capital or by private capital assis 
by government capital. They have set up planning commissions in the 
countries. Pakistan, for instance, has an Industrial Development Corporati ) 
and this Industrial Development Corporation is doing all it can to induce peo ple i| 
to put capital into the country. It has a very active and very able manager, : 


Mr. Ghulam Faruque, who is at present on the North American continent and 
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5: going to see. us at the end of this month, and his job is to go around the 
world and try and lure capital into Pakistan, and to develop industries there. 
A similar plan is going on in India along almost parallel lines and it is the 
hird stage of the five and six-year plans of these countries, first, peasant welfare 
hen the first background for industry—the big projects with electrical develop- 
‘ment and so on, and then, grafted onto that, the development of the country 
i by the influx of capital if they can get it. How successful they will be, of course, 
in inducing world capital to invest in their countries remains to be seen, but 
you asked for the trend, sir, and that is the trend. 
Q. Is it reasonable to assume from what has been accomplished that 
_ private enterprise or private capital can achieve what they are trying to do?— 
A. I think in the long-run and given stable government—that is very important 
i ‘—given stable and strong government, I think the answer is probably yes, 
. ¢ but it will take a long time. 
ay - The difficulty will be the movement of people into: new industrial areas 
and the building up of those areas. All this takes time; they have to produce 
nal to get into the world market and then find the market, which is also 
a very difficult proposition. Then there is inevitably in these new countries 
Ge. certain kind of nationalism which has to be overcome and which I think 
_ eventually will be overcome; all these are difficulties which impede the 
program at the moment. Eventually, given stable government and a period 
| 4 time, I think the only hope for them really is to get into the flow of world 
trade. An influx of capital into their countries, however, is vital before 
| they can do that. 
__ Q. Within these countries there is arising a new awakening, so to speak. 
Do you think that is a deterrent to capital going in there?—-A. At the present 
“moment I think world capital is a little afraid of some of these countries and 
_ their nationalistic trend. 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 

| Q. The question I was going to ask was incidental to the problem of these 
_ Asiatic and Oriental countries. What seems to be the biggest problem is 
overpopulation and when we take all the increase of population from year to 
| year as a normal or average increase, have they any records there or censuses 
li that can be accurate at all or is that a kind of an estimate?—A. No. I think 
Hi the Indian census particularly is reasonably accurate. I would not say it is 
Ss accurate as that of the west, but I think it is reasonably accurate. 
| -Q. Because when I was in China I do know in some of these districts 

_ they said they had a population of such and such and it was only an estimate.— 
A. Well, in many of the countries of Asia, of course, the population is merely 
; Weimated , but in India they have proper census arrangements and have had 
\ over a long. period, and I think you will get a better and more accurate 
record from them than most of the other countries. Pakistan, possibly, is an 
exception. India, Pakistan and Ceylon probably have reasonably good records, 
| but I would not say very much for the others. 
if By Mr. Henry: 
Lee Q. Has Canada’s trade with India and Pakistan increased or decreased 
h| in the post-war period?—-A. I am sorry, I cannot answer that question. I 
‘|4 nave not any figures before me. I can get them for you but I would have to 
| &0 to the Department of Trade and Commerce for accurate figures. 
_ The Cuairman: Any further questions, gentlemen? 
: Bi Mr. Know tes: I have one, Mr. Chairman, if I might ask it. 
a The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


i 3 
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By Mr. Knowles: 
Q. This is a pretty general question I would like to put to Mr. Cavell 
on which I invite his comments. It may be a difficult one to answer. If we 


may assume—and I think we may—that the issue in Asia today is a conflict | | 
between an emerging indigenous democracy and some form of communist — 
dictatorship, my question is this: are we there in time with this kind of aid — 
to be of real assistance to what I would call an emerging indigenous democracy? © 
—A.I think you will realize, Mr. Chairman, that that is a very big qiiestionymE 
at which one can only guess. : 

Mr. Stick: The $64 question. 

The WITNESS: Yes it is. I would say that this aid we are extending now, | 
even if one takes what we are all doing including the United States, amounta™ 
only to a gesture which we are making, particularly if one considers all their 
vast problems. I do not believe that what we are doing will rehabilitate Asia, 
only the Asians can do that. But we are showing a great interest in these . { 
people, and to the extent that we can do that and make them realize that 
we want them to help us found a free world, and that we want them to be ~ 
prosperous, we can expect their friendship in return. I believe that to these _ 
ends, the recent visit of our Prime Minister was invaluable, and I hope other 
Prime Ministers and senior officials will also pay visits. When we go to them, 
as we do, with friendship and gifts in our hands and are sincere, that I hin 
is as far as we can go. It is anyone’s guess what will happen in these areas — 
in the future, but if you ask me if the aid we are giving will rehabilitates 4 
Asia, which I think is what you are’ asking— 3 | 

Q. No; you have already answered my question really, when you a | 
about our doing things that will help them to build up their own countries. 
I am conscious of the fact that all of the aid we can provide would not 
rehabilitate that vast area. It seems to me that what we need to do is to 
take the step that will encourage a hopeful, constructive, democratic process. | 
Perhaps I might put my question again: is our aid doing that?—A. I think _ 
there is no doubt that it is, that it is encouraging that. Certainly I can only | 

speak for our own country, but wherever I go in Southeast Asia there is the 
utmost friendliness towards us and the utmost appreciation that we are trying — 
to do something to help them. a 

@. Then, if we are by this effort encouraging the people in Asia, if @ i 
might offer a comment, Mr. Chairman, this money is the best spent mone i 
we are spending today. "! 

Mr. Stick: Might I correct your statement: you say to “bring” thes 
people into the free world—might I change that word to “keep’’? ; 

The WITNESS: Yes, certainly I should have said “keep”. a 

Mr. Parrerson: Mr. Chairman, with respect to the total of per capita 
contributions to the Colombo Plan that Mr. Cavell gave us, do I cnderstanl 
the situation to be that the contributions from these other countries, at least’ | 
the amounts, are contributions but the figures as given for the United States — 
include contributions and loans? I was wondering if I understood the matter 
correctly there. | 

The WitNESS: Yes, I think that is right, because it is a little difficult to 
separate it. 


’ 
i 


£ 

By Mr. Patterson: a 
Q. With regard to Canada, Australia and New Zealand, those are co 
tributions wholly?—-A. Yes, the British contribution is a repayment of debt 
an eccelerated rate, the United States is a mixture of goods and loans. For q 


instance, the wheat situation was loans and grants mixed up together. I thinl 
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if one went to Washington and spent enough time there one could get it all 
unravelled, but I was not able to unravel it from the sources that we had 
available here. 

i Q. One other question. Are the present contributions sufficient to ade- 
quately carry through the program as presently proposed in these various 
countries? By that I mean is there sufficient being contributed now to carry 
on the programs as proposed?—-A. You mean in their plans? 

Q. In the various countries according to the plans proposed by the 
organization in the Colombo Plan. I don’t know whether I make myself clear 
or not.—A. If you mean, sir, will all this aid together carry through their 
own five and six-year plans— 

ey Q. Well, as far as you are planning to cooperate with them in those plans; 
or say if you had twice that amount would it facilitate the carrying on of your 
work to that extent?—-A. Well, I think I answered that question the last time 
Iwas here. There is really no limit to the amount of money that could be put 
_ into this area and now, of course, we have cut our cloth according to what 
“we have agreed to do. If we had more money we would agree to do more. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


. Q. Is it correct that our contributions are for a specific project and the 
contributions are sufficient to carry out that project?—-A. Yes, and our con- 
tributions are sufficient to carry out the projects which we have selected to 
‘assist in. 

a Mr. PATTERSON: That is the information I wanted. ' 


By Mr. Knowles: 
de Q. Has any request been made to you that you are not able to meet for 
want of money?—A. Well, what happens is this, they put up a large number 
_ of projects to us and we select those on which we think we can most ably and 
| efficiently help within the terms of the money that parliament gives us. 

i ‘ 
ia By Mr. Pearkes: 
| Q. My question is rather more simple. Who are “us”? What is the 
| Machinery by which this allotment of $25 million is distributed? Who has the 
| Yesponsibility of distributing that money? Usually one might expect to find 
| in the details how that amount was distributed, but it simply shows a lump 
sum to the Colombo Plan fund. Now then, who is responsible for dividing 
that amount of money between the different projects? Would it not be possible 
for you when you come with your estimates to show parliament, show this 
committee how that money is going to be divided?—-A. Yes, sir, there is a 
statement which I am putting in. I did go over that last time. We can only 
do it after the money is spent, not before. 
- Q. I meant before—A. You can’t do it before because you don’t know 
' what they are going to ask for. We don’t know what their most pressing needs 
are until they tell us. The way the plan works at the moment is that I go out 
there for about four months of the year and go around all the provinces and 
| find out what they are wanting to do. We. also get requests, of course, via 
our High Commissioners in the countries. We put all these together and then 
_we discuss them in Delhi, Colombo or Pakistan, whatever the capital of the 
country is, with the central government. 
We deal only with the central governments. We have perhaps some 40 
or 50 projects which the central governments go over and say, ‘We will do 
a} this and we won’t do that.” And from what remains after this weeding out, 
| we select projects with which Canada can help and I bring those back. Some- 
| times we send out a consulting engineer to look into them to see if they are 
E as sound as the people in the area think they are. When all this has been 
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done a project gradually evolves, and then all its details and costs are worked 
out and on that basis it is put to a policy committee and then to the ‘cabin 
and the cabinet approves it or throws it out—usually approves it because at 
that time a lot of work has been done on it. 5 
The CHAIRMAN: Before it reaches the cabinet where does it go? In other | 
words, what is “‘we’??—-A. There is a policy committee which, before it goes to 
the cabinet, examines it. : 
Q. And what does that committee consist of?—-A. A representative tom 
the Bank of Canada, representatives from the Department of Trade an ‘ 
Commerce, the Department of External Affairs and myself—the chairman is 
from External Affairs—the Department of Finance is also represented. | 
Q. Then all these projects come up before the policy committee and that 
policy committee decides how this $25 million is going to be spent?—A. a 
is right. 
Q. Then you get cabinet approval?—A. Yes, on each project approved by 
the policy committee. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I was going to ask, isn’t it a fact when we talk of “‘we” in this com-— 
mittee we are referring to Canada?—A. That is usually what I have in mind, is 
4 


Mr. PEARKES: I wanted the machinery by which Canada operated. fs | 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the idea was to get it a little more precise. s | 


Mr. MacInnis: Am I right in thinking that Canada’s present contribution | 
or our present contribution of $25,400,000 is a continuing one and that if it is 
not all spent this year it is added to our contribution next year? | 


The WITNESS: That is correct, sir. “eal 


Mr. Stick: There is one thing I think was rather forgotten. I think 
Mr. Cavell said here last year and I think again this year that it is not the 
amount of money we give—it is the amount we can usefully spend. If we 
find more money they may not have the machinery to carry it out. I think | 
that must be remembered that the engineers and other persons carry out 
their plans and if they have not got them there is not much use us von 


$50 million if there is not the staff. 
The WiTNESS: That has been one of the problems. 


| 


: 
By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. I think Mr. Cavell might be in a position to inform us. I think you, 
suggested the projects are selected by the various countries that we assist?— 
A. Yes: 

Q. Have any projects ever been presented of a military character sucl 
as to preserve themselves from aggression or is that in your field?—-A. No, 
can definitely say no, sir, we have never had presented to us a project whigtt 
was of a military or defence nature. ay 

Q. Well, what is your feeling, knowing the country? Do you feel that 
having belligerent neighbours creates a situation where they are sufficiently 
protected against aggression?—-A. Well, I think recent history shows very 
clearly that they are not very adsauately protected. . 

@. That is what I wanted to get at. The area there does indicate that 
these countries are not adequately protected. Now, if we are plowing in 
so much money, as I think Mr. Knowles pointed out, to preserve our democra 
aren’t we really exposing ourselves to a certain difficulty when with a bell 
gerent neighbour that may overrun the country and destroy or take possession © 
of everything we are plowing in there?—A. Well, I think that is a risky re 
must run, sir, isn’t it? 


BB LE. 
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he. Well, I owt know. I was just inquiring as to whether there are 
ny protective measures being considered or which have been considered.— 

a ‘Not under the Colombo Plan. The way the Colombo Plan is drawn up, our 

erms of reference are for betterment and to raise levels of living standards. 

_ Q. I realize that, but I was wondering if there was anything to preserve 

that?—A. At the moment I don’t think so. 


5 et : f ae Meo 
uh Mr. KNOWLES: Isn’t raising their economic standards protective in itself? 


Y The Witness: Yes sir, but of course, military defence matters are entirely 
out of my field. I don’t have anything to do with that at all. 


ia The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, are there any further questions from 
the witness? If not I will ask for approval of Item 101. Shall Item 101 carry? 
im Carried. 

’ I think it will be in order at this point to express the thanks of the 
committee to Mr. Cavell for his cooperation and the most interesting contri- 
bution he made to the committee’s work. 

_ Now, we have still a lot of work to do. We have with us today the 
officials of the department of External Affairs and they have a certain number 
of answers ready to questions that were asked previously and I would call to 
the Chair the Acting Under-Secretary to give us these answers so as to expedite 
the work of the Committee. . 


ar ot 


3 


_ Mr. R, A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, called: 


| The Wirness: I believe, sir, that a question was asked at a previous 
session about the statement which the department includes in its passports 
vegarding people who may be of dual nationalty, and if we would indicate 
that in the record. This is the notice: 

| ay ‘The following warning is addressed to: 

(a) Canadian Citizens by naturalization, 

wee (0) Canadian Citizens by birth in Canada of parents of alien origin. 

e You may be considered by a foreign State to be a national of that State, 
at although by Canadian law you are a citizen of Canada. You should 
Ys bear in mind, therefore, that when you are within the boundaries of 
i that State it may not be possible for Canada to give you effective 
diplomatic or consular protection. 


ba Department of External Affairs, 
Canada. 


There are several questions raised also about the establishment of a 
Hiplomatic mission in the Dominican Republic: 


Since then, it has been announced that the Canadian government 


| i i) -and the government of Haiti have agreed to exchange diplomatic missions. 
ae It therefore seems appropriate to deal with both offices together. 
ig f In considering requests from other governments for the exchange 


of diplomatic missions, a number of factors should be taken into account. 
It has not been possible up to the present to accede to all such requests 
and this situation can be expected to continue. All decisions about the 
establishment of new missions are, of course, made by cabinet. Recom- 
mendations thereon by the department are on the basis of the compara- 
‘tive value to Canada of new offices taking into account such matters 
as the furtherance of trade, the protection of Canadian interests, the 
desirability of having an intergovernmental channel of communication 
and the development and strengthening of relations with different 
regions of the world. 
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Latin America is one of the important regions and its importance 
is increasing as its economy develops. It has been the policy of the 
government to extend diplomatic relations with other countries of this 
hemisphere as conditions warrant and it is intended to carry this policy 
a step further at some time during the current year. Our representation - 
on the continent of South America appears to serve our present needs: 
adequately and it was decided that a modest increase in our representas 
tion in the Caribbean would be desirable with the principal aim of 
strengthening the promotion of Canadian trade. It is the view of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce that the possession of diplomatic 
status facilitates the work of their officers abroad and that its absence — 


-can be a handicap particularly in countries where trade is affected by 


government controls. Experience has also shown that a diplomatic 
representative is likely to have more success in protecting Canadian © 
interests abroad than a commercial officer who does not have diplomatic — 
status. In a period when discriminatory treatment of foreign individuals 
and companies is not unknown it can be of importance to have at hand — 
the means of making effective representations. 3 

Trade with the Dominican Republic and Haiti amounted to ovell 
thirteen million dollars in 1953. Canadian exports to the Dominican 
Republic were close to four million dollars while exports to Haiti were 
about 2:6 million. Our main exports consist of flour, fish, newer 
rubber tires and tubes. Imports are chiefly sugar, coffee and sisal.” 
Trade has increased in recent years and it is hoped that this trend will 
continue. Both countries are in a dollar area and afford considerable 


opportunities for increased trade with Canada. a 
With regard to investments, the most important single interest in 
the Dominican Republic is the Ozama Sugar Company, a subsidiary of 
the British Columbia Sugar Refining Company Limited. The Royal” 
Bank of Canada and the Bank of Nova Scotia each have a branch in ihe 
Dominican Republic. Four Canadian insurance companies operate there: _ 
the Confederation Life, the Crown Life, the Manufacturers’ Life and the 
Sun Life of Canada, while in Haiti there are the Crown Life, the — 
Manufacturers’ Life and the Sun Life of Canada. | 


For a good many years the governments of the Dominican Republic | 
and Haiti have from time to time requested the establishment of direct 
diplomatic relations, and Canadians living or doing business in those | 
countries take the view that diplomatic representation would be desirable. 
In the case of Haiti the Canadian colony, numbering more than 300, 
is larger than the so-called “British colony” and would naturally prefer 


a United Kingdom office. This group is composed largely of missionaries 
and educators from the province of Quebec. It will be realized that 
this problem of taking advantage of the willingness of the United 
Kingdom to provide diplomatic and consular services for Canadian | 
citizens is one factor in any decision to open new offices. Haitians have 
shown interest in our educational institutions and cultural activities and 
the posting of a Canadian officer should encourage this trend. 


proposed expansion. No new ambassadors are being appointed. Instead | 
an existing ambassador in another country will be accredited and will 


by the Department of Trade and Commerce will become the reside 
chargé d’affaires assisted by a junior officer from the Department of, 
External Affairs, who will deal with consular and other business. I | 
Haiti, there will be a single officer from the Department of Extern: 
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Affairs as chargé d’affaires who will handle both diplomatic and con- 
sular business and assist the Department of Trade and Commerce as 
-far as possible. What is contemplated is essentially a change in status 
and a small expansion in the office in the Dominican Republic together 
1 a with the opening of an office on a minimum scale in Haiti. 

_-«~‘The CHAIRMAN: Since that closes that particular statement and answer 
_ some questions, questions on this matter are in order at the moment. I think 
_ we might as well proceed with this now. The other answers have nothing 
to do with this. 


a By Mr. Green: 

Q. What is the cost of these two posts?—-A. Of the order, sir, of $50,000 
per year. 

4 Q@. Because in the statement you gave us explaining the estimates of the 
department you set out that about $540,000 of the increase was the result 
of a decision to open several new posts and are those two posts included in 
that figure?—A. Yes, they are included. 

¥ ~Q. That is $100,000 of this $540,000 is accounted for by the opening of 
these two posts?—A. Yes. 

let Q@. Are you in a position yet to tell us where the other posts are going 
to be?—A. I regret, sir, I am not. Negotiations are not completed in this 
‘matter and I think it would be inappropriate to make any public statement. 
a _Q. The department is still taking the position that they won’t tell us until 
| after the event?—A. Well, sir, I think that is a decision for the government. 

-' The CHAIRMAN: Isn’t it a point also, Mr. MacKay, that no government 
“ean announce the opening of diplomatic relations with another country until 
negotiations have been carried on with this other country and that the 
‘announcement is made by both places at the same time and that any informa- 
| tion given earlier might not be good for these negotiations? 

A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

_- Mr. GREEN: That means that the committee can have no voice in the 
decision as to whether or not certain new posts ought to be opened. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think we are a committee of the legislative 
branch of the government and these decisions belong to the executive branch 
of the government. 


} 
each 


ee 


i a By Mr. Green: 

- Q. There are to be no more posts opened in South America?—A. None 
| under contemplation this year, Mr. Green. 

? Q. How many posts are there there now?—A. Nine altogether. 

(we Q. Can you list the countries in which you have posts and those in which 
you do not have posts? 

} 3 Mr. R. M. Macponnett (Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
| Affairs): The countries, Mr. Chairman, in which we have posts are Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Cuba, Venezuela, Uruguay and Colombia. 
“It is proposed to add small offices in the Dominican Republic and Haiti. That 
| means that on the continent of South America we have no offices in Paraguay, 
| Ecuador and Bolivia, and none in Central America. That accounts for all the 


| twenty Latin American republics, I think. 


By Mr. Green: 
_. Q. These posts of trade commissioner are being taken by a representative 
of External Affairs?—A. No, sir, actually in the Dominican Republic the 
trade commissioner will be the chargé d’affaires. Where he is the senior 


‘Officer the External Affairs officer is normally chargé d’affaires. 
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Q. But in Haiti there is to be no trade commissioner whatever?—A. Well, 
his jurisdiction covers the area over which he is appointed as trade commissioner 
and includes Haiti, but he is not resident there; he is resident in the Dominican 
Republic. We want to open an office in Haiti and we propose to put in a 
single External Affairs officer. 

Q. If this plan should be followed and embassies are put in such countries > 
as Haiti and the Dominican Republic then there is hardly a country in the 
world that would qualify for Canadian trade commissioners?—A. Quite a few, 
sir. There is no present resident trade commissioner in some countries. For 
instance, there is none in Burma... We have no representative on the diplomatic — 
or trade side in Burma. 

Q. But I say any country in the world would qualify for a Canadian i 
embassy if Haiti and the Dominican Republic could. Is that not the case in so 
far as the contacts with Canada are concerned and the sizes of the conte 
and so on?—A. True, they are not large countries, but there is a substantial — 
and growing Canadian interest there. 

Q. Is there any country in which we are setting up a new trade com= 
missioner? : 

The CHAIRMAN: That would be under Trade and Commerce. | 


Mr. GREEN: They must know; they apparently take over each other’ Ss 
jobs. The Department of External Affairs must know if there are any countries .y 
in which Canada is starting a trade commission service. oe 

. The WITNESS: I am sorry, sir, I don’t know whether Trade and Commer at 
is establishing any new posts or not. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is a question that would come under Trade andi cau 
Commerce and not under External Affairs. 

Mr GREEN: It seems to me we are going to have nothing but embassieaae 
now, that we will no longer be having trade. commissioners. = 

The WITNESS: There are some parts of the world, sir, where you can a 
business better if you have some form of diplomatic representation. I suggest 
there are other parts of the world where it might be quite satisfactory and 
probably better to have a trade commissioner. | 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. And, of course, this means it is going to cost us $50,000 for an embassy _ 
or probably a good deal more in some cases.—A. It varies, of course, a great — 
deal, depending on the type of mission. 

Q. Could you get an embassy for less than $50,000 these days?—A. yi 
doubt it. : 


By Mr. Stick: | 

Q. Mr. Chairman, respecting the Dominican Republic and Haiti, we are . 

not contemplating an embassy there; it is a chargé d’affaires. There is a 
difference, isn’t there?—-A. The point is this, that the mission to Haiti will — 
be an embassy; but the head of that mission will normally be absent. He 
will be resident elsewhere. He will visit as required and while he is away iS 
an officer from the department will be in charge of this office who will be a] 
resident there. ar 
Mr. PrnarD: This is done as well in Europe? 


The Witness: Yes, in Ireland and Portugal, for instance. The arrange-— | 
ment in Ireland is that we have an ambassador who is also minister to 4 
Portugal. He visits Portugal occasionally. Normally the office in Portugal ; 
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By Mr. Green: 


be 
2 Q. What about the ambassador to the Dominican Republic?—-A. He will 
xe the same. 

— Q. You don’t know from which other country they will be going?—A. I 
mm sorry, we cannot give you that because arrangements have not been 
ompleted. 


ie By Mr. Richard (Ottawa East): 

et i 

 Q. Might I suggest that one of the countries which wants an ambassador 
iere asks us in return to establish an embassy in their country.—A. Yes, I 
hink that is a fair statement. 

_ Q. They are the first ones to open negotiations?—A. Yes. 


|) The Cuatrman: Isn’t it a fact that Haiti has had a consul general in 
Yttawa for twelve years while we had none there? 


_ The Witness: Since 1944. 


By Mr. Green: 


une Q.- If we recognize any representative here from a country does that 
\bligate us to send someone to his country?—-A. Normally an interchange of 
‘epresentatives is on a reciprocal basis and this is done by agreement between 
the two countries concerned. Now, in some cases countries have been 
‘epresented for some time before we have been able to send someone to 
|heir country, and that, for instance, is the case with Israel at the present 
‘ime; we have no representative in Israel whereas they have a minister here. 
tis hoped in the not too distant future there will be an interchange. 

| The CHarrMAN: If I might be permitted to interject; without giving 
‘lames, two years ago I was having an interview with the president of a foreign 
‘ountry and our trade commissioner, who was the highest official our country 
: 1ad in his country, asked me if I was seeing the president if I would ask him 
jo get our trade commissioner at least diplomatic facilities and diplomatic 
mmunity and the president said, “We have had somebody with consular rank 
in Ottawa for a number of years and you have not reciprocated yet, so I think 
“rour man here will be a trade commissioner for some years to come.” Although 
‘ye said it very nicely he intimated that we had not reciprocated their gesture 
) ind therefore he did not see why he should extend to a commissioner without 
‘liplomatic status diplomatic facilities. So that could be an answer to the 
ie of the advisability of appointing an official with diplomatic status 
vhich gives them a chance to approach the government direct. The trade 
‘ommissioner can approach the trade officials of the country but not the 
‘fovernment itself. Canada is a developing country and it is quite normal that 
t should extend its diplomatic representation abroad. 

Pa Any further questions on this gentlemen? Then I think Dr, MacKay 
jas another answer to bring forward. 

_ The Witness: I have a fairly long answer here. 

ip The CHAIRMAN: It is better that you read it into the record. 


| The Witness: There is apparently some misunderstanding concerning the 
erm “letter of introduction” as used in the inquiry about fees charged 
or such letters by Canadian embassies. 

| 2. Official letters of introduction in the usual sense are not normally 
-rovided by the Department of External Affairs or by our posts abroad to 
>ersons travelling in a private capacity and whose journey 1s not on public 
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service. In certain instances where persons are travelling abroad in 
official capacity or on an appointment concerned with the public interest 
it has, on occasion, been found necessary to send a letter to the post concerned 
in order that any help necessary for the success of the business can be 
provided. 3 
3. Occasionally, letters of introduction may be given unofficially as a 
private and personal arrangement. These usually convey the suggestion that 
the traveller be afforded any courtesy and attention that may be necessary, 
and assistance provided, so far as circumstances permit. It is a practice of the 
department to discourage the issuance of letters of introduction since the 
facilities extended by posts are readily available to Canadians abroad when 
they identify themselves by the production of a Canadian passport. This 
document is the official basis of a claim by a Canadian traveller abroad for 
the facilities which the department is organized to extend. Z 
This question, sir, arose in the House originally. I go on to refer to that. 
4. When the question was first asked in the House concerning these letters 
of introduction, a telegram was sent to Canada House in order to clear up 
any doubt on the subject. The reply confirmed that the letters issued there wer 
merely the official letters which are given to persons on their request in or 
that they can apply to foreign diplomatic or consular establishments for a vi 
or an exit permit, or to obtain some service to facilitate a journey. In oth 
countries letters of introduction are often required for presentation to pol ce 
authorities for residence permits. a 


5. Since the issuance of such letters is a consular matter, an appropriate 
fee is charged which is listed in the consular fees approved by order in council. 
The fee for these letters is fifty cents. The fee, however, is waived for govern-_ 
ment officials or members of the armed services and their dependents who 
journeys are in connection with the public service. Similar arrangements a 
in practice in the British Foreign Service, where a fee of four shillings 
charged for letters of this description. The United States Foreign Service do 
not make a practice of issuing letters of introduction but, if the circumstane 
cause the issuance to be clearly necessary, they charge the applicant a fee bass d 
upon the number of lines in this letter. . 


Mr. PEARKES: I think our system is simpler than that. There is no thought | 
of introducing the system into the House of Commons that we should be paid — 
by the number of words that appear in Hansard? ; | 

The CHAIRMAN: There would be no end to the sessions. a 

The WitNEss: Another question was asked about degrees from universities | 
abroad held by heads of posts and senior officials in the department. 

Of forty heads of posts abroad, we find that ten have degrees from uni- 
versities in the United Kingdom while six have degrees from universities in 
the United States and seven from France. Of those officers currently ser 
in Ottawa as heads of divisions and in the Under Secretary’s office, totalli 
twenty-four, eleven have degrees from the United Kingdom, five from the 
United States and one from France. z 

Mr. Stick: Are they honorary? 

The WITNESS: No, earned. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Are these degrees completely apart from the degrees whic 
they have obtained in Canada, because you have not mentioned any as hav 
degrees in Canada. . 


The WITNESS: Well, you can only get into the service by having a degre 
and normally they are Canadian degrees. That does not apply to heads 01 
posts appointed from outside the service. 
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4 The ‘CHAIRMAN: Do you mean to say that everybody in the whole of the 
service has a degree of some sort from a university? 


is The WITNESS: All the officers, sir, not the administrative staff. 
re Mr. CRESTOHL: That is one of their qualifications for being accepted into 


‘the service? 

_. The Witness: It is the first hurdle. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Might I ask one more question on that point? For quali- 

fication to enter into the service you said one must have a degree. Must it be 

‘a degree from a Canadian university—say a B.A. or B.Sc.—must it be a degree 

from a Canadian university? 

4 The WITNESS: No, sir; this is from the announcement issued for the com- 

petition last autumn. 

a Candidates must have graduated from a university of recognized 
standing and should preferably have specialized in history, economics, 
political science, philosophy, law or geography. 

Then, there were questions asked about the compteition for foreign service 

Officer posts. I have a number of copies here of articles from the External Affairs 

bulletin for 1953. The first of these is entitled the Foreign Service Officer 

‘Competition, and the second is entitled The Canadian Foreign Service. These 

articles were designed to make available to possible candidates, to the uni- 

versities and to others interested an account of the work of the department 
and the method of entry. They may be of interest to members of the committee. 

' I also have examination papers for 1952 and 1953 and notices issued by 
the Civil Service Commission announcing competitions in those years. Unfor- 
tunately, our supply is nearly exhausted and we do not have enough for 
distribution. In most cases, we have been able to assemble two sets of the 
examination papers. 

- The CHaIRMAN: Does any member feel that these might be printed as an 

‘appendix for anyone who might follow our debate on the question of inter- 

ational affairs as an idea of what the department expects from its officials. 

| Mr. Henry: I asked for this material originally, and I had several young 

‘men of university calibre consult me about the department and I think it would 

be of interest to have that information. Also I think that the questions on the 

examinations are of interest, if Dr. MacKay is welling to see them. printed. 

_ The CuHarrMaAN: There is no objection to that. They were distributed, but 

they are out of print now. That could be printed, if somebody so moves, as 

an appendix to today’s meeting to give information for those who might be 
interested. 

Mr. Henry: I so move. 

Seconded by Mr. Stick. 

ki _ (See appendices H. I, J, and K.) 

Va The WITNESS: There are two other questions. One was about the distinc- 

ition between embassies and legations, and there was some misunderstanding, 

T think, about the estimates for heads of post. Perhaps Mr. Macdonnell and 

Mr. Hemsley might clear that up. 

) Mr. MacponneLt: Mr. Chairman, on the first point it was asked at a 

previous meeting whether, when we open a diplomatic mission, we normally 

begin with a legation and might later change its status to that of an embassy. 

That was the practice at one stage. In opening our offices in Latin America— 

the earlier ones—we began with legations in Brazil, Argentina and Chile. 

hee about that time a trend developed in Latin America to do away with 
jlegations and the practice has become fairly general in Latin America, and 

‘throughout the western hemisphere, that only embassies are exchanged. The 
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diplomatic offices we have opened in recent years in that region have started 
out as embassies. In other parts of the world there may be a preference for 
legations and we naturally do our best to meet the wishes of the countries 
concerned. : 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it not a habit usually for the countries surrounding, 
a country or the neighbours of a country, to raise the status of their diplomatic 
representation to that of ambassador? For instance, in India besides the High © 
Commissioner from the different parts of the Commonwealth, the surrounding 
countries have ambassadors. Afghanistan has an ambassador. The same _ 
applies through the Scandinavian countries. Some of the countries situated | 
very far away may have only legations while the neighbouring countries, all 
have embassies. ‘I have noticed that while America had only a legation the 


three surrounding countries had embassies. 


Mr. GREEN: Take Sweden. I understand that Canada has only a legatio ps 
there. Sweden has only a legation here. 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes, and the other Scandinavians have preferences fcr | 
legations rather than embassies; as far as usefulness or expense goes, ther | 
is no difference between the two, and the distinction is one that is dropping 
away. 


Mr. GREEN: Just what is the distinction? . 


Mr. MACDONNELL: It was originally a distinction between the status o: 
an ambassador and that of a minister. An ambassador was supposed to hav 
certain rights of direct access to the sovereign of the country to which he 
was accredited. But those distinctions have to a large extent disappeared. 


Mr. GREEN: These legations.in Canada from Sweden and from Norway| 
I suppose cost those governments a good deal less than if they had actual 
embassies? 


Mr. MacpoNNELL: I do not think so. Certainly in our own operations — 
there is no difference in cost between an embassy and a legation. 


Mr. PINARD: It is more or less a question of protocol. 
Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is a matter of precedence and protocol more than 
anything else? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you any other answers? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: There was one small point: one of the members 
the committee drew attention to the fact that in our estimates for the previous | 
fiscal year we had provided salaries for 20 heads of posts, and had only provid 
for 19 this year, and we undertook to examine the reasons for that. In t 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there no other answers? he oa 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: That is all. es 


The CHarrMan: Then, gentlemen, I think that might conclude the business ; 
for this afternoon unless there are other questions. a 


We were, as you know, on item 84 which is still the first one. We h 
approved three up to now, 99, 100, and 101, the International Joint Com- 
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mission and the Colombo Plan. Now, we are left with all the departmental 
estimates and at the next meeting I would like to call for conclusion of the 


consideration of item 84, and then proceed with the departmental estimates 
in an orderly manner. 


Since it is agreeable to members not to sit tomorrow because of the number 
of committee meetings, our next meeting will be on Thursday morning at 
11 o’clock, and the following one will be on Friday morning at 11 o’clock. 


The committee stands adjourned until Thursday morning at 11 o’clock 
in this same room. 
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“INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 
DIVISION 


PARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE OTTAWA, CANADA 


“Colombo Plan Administration in Canada” 
7) Room 456, No. 4 Temporary Building 
oe Telephone 9-8495 


Bs May 20, 1954. 


Mr. A. Plouffe, 

_ Assistant Chief, 

_ Committees and Private Legislation Branch, 
- House of Commons, 

— Ottawa. 


iy 
_ My dear Mr. Plouffe: 
I attach the document which I promised to send you and it would be the 


_ concluding appendix to my evidence before the External Affairs Committee of 
the House. My intention here has been to pull together into one statement 


Yours sincerely, 


NIK CAVELL, 
Administrator. - 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC. AND TECHNICAL 
CO-OPERATION DIVISION * 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 


a a “Colombo Plan Administration in Canada” 


COLOMBO PLAN CAPITAL AID TO INDIA, PAKISTAN AND CEYLON 


Statement showing position as at May 14, 1954 


(excluding Technical Assistance Aid, Student Training, sat 
cost of Experts, etc.) | 


i 
, 


pal 


DISPOSITION. OF FUNDS TO DATE—INDIA 


| Ww \ 


-1951-52—Total Allocation for India $15 million 

|: 1. Wheat—Allotted $10,000,000—It was recognized that the Colombo Plan } 
| was not a relief plan and this wheat project was only undertaken at the urgent 
‘request of our Indian Commonwealth partner because of severe famine con- 
‘ditions. To put this project back in accordance with Colombo Plan objectives, 
at was agreed that India would set up a counterpart fund in rupees and that 
| those rupees would be used to further some worthwhile permanent project. 
| The Mayurakshi Project in West Bengal was chosen. It is an irrigation and 
| @lectrical generation dam, and it is hoped to grow about 400,000 tons of food 
by irrigation from the dam which will be a major contribution to the annual 
ie Sieg food shortage. The project will also control a particularly unruly river 


- which has caused some damage to peasant villages in the past. 
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2. Bombay State Transport—Allotted $4,500,000—The object of this project 4 
' was to provide much needed transportation to Bombay State which had created — 

a Bombay State Transport Commission but had no capital to finance it. The 
Central Government at Delhi requested this aid both as an assistance to the | 
peasants and poor cultivators in Bombay State to enable them to reach their © 
markets as a measure for facilitating food distribution in the province, and © 
for assistance in clearing wheat and other food commodities from the port of © 
Bombay. Transport of all kinds is in extremely short supply in India and is — 
a contributing factor to famine conditions because it is as important to be able — 
to move food as it is to have it to move. 


3. Mayurakshi—Allotted $500,000—This was a first contribution to Canada’s 
undertaking to supply the electrical generating equipment to the Mayurakshi — 
project (see under “Wheat” above). This generating equipment is required — 
for electricity for cottage industries, the objective being to supply employment 
to the cultivators during the relatively long periods when they cannot work | 
their land. _The Government of West Bengal has a well integrated scheme of _ 
cottage industry development which needs this power. | 


1952-53—Total Allocation for India $13-8 million | 

1. Wheat—Allotted $5,000,000—This contribution was made for exactly — 
the same reasons as stated under Wheat above, 1951-52, and the counterpart | 
funds generated were also devoted to the Mayurakshi project which will - 
become almost 100 per cent a Canadian gift. 

2. Locomotive Boilers—Allotted $2,080,000—Fifty boilers are being pro- 
vided. They were urgently required to help out the Government of India’s © 
engine building program which was bogged down because boiler plate, ‘etc., | 
could not be obtained. These boilers will help remove a bottleneck which had | 
developed in the government locomotive works at Calcutta. Delivery on these "| 


i 


boilers commenced in February, 1954. | 


= 
if, 
| 


; . 
1953-54 | ‘ 


* 
q 


1. Steam Locomotives—Allotted $11,000,000—The Government of India is Rd 
undertaking a very necessary rehabilitation of its railway system which is 4 
fundamental to the economy of the whole country. The railways were run 
almost to a standstill during the last war. To assist with this rehabilitation, | 
they asked us for 120 W.P. type Steam Locomotives. Together with spare 
boilers, inspection services, etc., they will cost $21,315,062:in total. $11,000,000 
of this cost will be met from our 1953-54 funds and $10,315,062 from our — 
appropriation for 1954-55. - 

2. Commodities—Allotted $5,000,000—We must bear in mind that with i 
every project to which aid is given, whether under the Colombo Plan or bya 
the United States or the United Nations, rupee capital has to be put up by | 
the countries in the area. India particularly has become very short of such | 
rupee capital, and has requested our aid in building it up for specific projects. — 
She has therefore requested that we supply her with commodities from Canada _ 
which she can sell to her own manufacturers and thus generate rupee counter- — 
part funds. The commodities chosen were copper and aluminum and a special’ 
purchasing scheme has been worked out under which the regular trade channels 
will not be disrupted. - 

3. Umtru—Allotted $1,200,000—Since Tibet fell into the hands of the 
Chinese, and even before that, India was considerably concerned about the — 
welfare of the hill tribesmen and other inhabitants of Assam where the standard — | 
of living is extremely low. _It was agreed that the first requisite was power | 
for the development of a fruit canning and preserve making industry and for 
other similar small industries, mostly to absorb the agricultural products of © 
the State, also for irrigation pumping. The project has been examined and 
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pronounced sound by a consulting engineer from the Montreal Engineering 
Company Limited. The Canadian contribution will be $1,200,000, to be spent 
on electrical generating equipment, control gates, etc., etc., which, together 
with the counterpart funds allotted to this project, will make an overall total 
of roughly $3,300,000. 


(1954-55 


1. Steam Locomotives—Allotted $10,000,000—see No. 1 under 1953-54 
above. Balance of 1954-55 programme still under negotiation. 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS TO DATE—PAKISTAN 


1951-52—Total Allocation for Pakistan $10 million 


1. Cement Plant—Allotted $5,000,000.—The object of this project is to 
provide cement for the Thal refugee settlement area in the North West Punjab 
where Pakistan hopes to settle some of its refugees resulting from the partition 
of India and Pakistan, of which there are 7,000,000 in all. Water will be carried 
in from the Indus in cement ducts, housing will have to be provided on a large 
scale, villages and bazaars built, etc., etc. The distance of the Thal from 
Karachi and the difficulties of transport are so great that the movement of 
large quantities of cement to the area would be extremely costly. Fortunately, 
cement making materials were found in abundance, likewise coal, and the 
most practical solution came to be the building of a cement plant in the area 
itself, to which Canada agreed to contribute the cement making machinery 
and Pakistan to build the building to house it. Much of our equipment has 
already arrived and more is on the way. 


2. Railway Ties—Allotted $2,800,000.—The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development made Pakistan a loan for the urgently needed 
rehabilitation of her railways. Pakistan is dieselizing her railway system and 
the loan was not big enough to pay for the large number of wooden railway 
ties needed for the rebuilding of many miles of track to take the larger 
diesels. Canada agreed to step in and supply this deficiency as a fundamental 
contribution to the economy of the country. The ties were obtained on the 
West Coast. 

3. Aerial Resources Survey—Allotted $2,000,000.—West Pakistan has 
never been properly surveyed, and seeing that the country must develop an 
industrial balance to its present agricultural economy, it is vital that a proper 
resources survey be made. Canada agreed to do this through the medium of 
a well established Canadian company, and the flying has now been finished, 
geologists are working on the most likely areas discovered by the survey, 
and the Government of Pakistan considers this a most valuable project looking 
to the future of the development of their country. 


4, Thal Farm—Allotted $200,000.—The development of this farm is a joint 
effort between Australia, New Zealand and Canada. It has proved to be an 
extremely difficult project owing to the great number of people involved and 
the complicated channels of communication. Its objective is to provide refugee 
settlers (see “(Cement Plant” No. 1 above) with draft, milk and other animals 
when they arrive, to carry on agricultural experiments and provide the best 
type of seed for the area, and in general to have a research station for the 
benefit of these refugees. Canada’s contribution has been agricultural mach- 
inery, some experts via the Technical Assistance scheme, wire and such like 
material. 
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1952-53—Total allocation for Pakistan $9-2 million 7 
1. Wheat—Allotted $5,000,000.—Pakistan experienced a famine and asked 
us for aid. We made the same arrangement as with India and gave whea 
to the amount stated, but stipulated that counterpart funds in rupees must be 
set up to be devoted to some worthwhile project. Canada also made a contri-— 
bution of five million dollars worth of wheat outside of and in addition tor 
Colombo Plan aid. ¢ 
2. Warsak—Allotted $3, 400,000.—Warsak is an irrigation and electrical 
generation project 19 miles from Peshawar on the North West Frontier of 
Pakistan and in the North West Frontier Province. The endeavour to turn 
the unruly tribes of this Frontier into law abiding and self-sustaining citizens 
was a British problem for several hundred years. The Pakistan Government, 
owing to the cement of the Moslem faith, has been extremely successful in 
this endeavour. Relatively speaking, the Prontien 4 is now quiet and law abiding. 
Schools in considerable numbers are being established and it is now necessary 
to supply irrigation where it can be used, which in this hill area means a 
considerable amount of pumping, and to provide power for small industries — 
which will use the very great hand skills of the tribesmen. Canada will 
contribute the design, which is being undertaken by one of Canada’s most 
prominent consulting engineering firms, and will also supervise the work of the 
construction of the dam which will be carried out at the expense of Pakistan. 
Canada will also supply, on a gift basis, the electrical generating equipment, 
control gates, etc. tf 
3. Cement Plant—Allotted $500,000.—This $500,000 was needed as an 
addition to the amount provided for the original contract. (See No. 1 unde 
1951-52 above). ba 
4. Beaver Aircraft—Alltted $178,000.—Three Beaver Aircraft were sup- 
plied to Pakistan to meet a demand for locust and general pest control. With the 
“Grow More Food” campaign, which has been a feature of the Pakistan 
economy for some time now, it becomes necessary to control the destruction 
of locusts and other pests as part of the programme, and a pest control service 
is being set up by the Pakistan Government to which this gift from Canada — 
will contribute. a 
5. Engineering Services—Allotted $30,000.—This item was required to 
cover the costs of consulting engineers who went to Pakistan to inspect and 
pass judgment on the soundness or otherwise of various projects with which — 
we were asked to assist. It included Warsak and others. a 


# 
‘a 


1953-54 


1. Aerial Agricultural Survey—$1,000,000.—Very unexpectedly, Pakistan _ 
was hit by famine which showed up the need for a review of her available 
agricultural land from a “land use” point of view, and the production of a 
“land use” map leading to the development of other data of vital importance. 
to the more effective development of her agricultural resources. Seeing that 
the machines which did the resources survey (see No. 3 under 1951-52 above) — 
were still there, the Government of Pakistan requested that we continue the 
work from all agricultural point of view, which we agreed to do. This extra 
survey means that we shall have photographed practically the whole of West — 
Pakistan as the following figures show: 

Sq. Miles Sq. Miles 


Area ‘of West: Pakistan: 00) 3.2%. .94 306,943 
Resources: SuIVeY Tos), Sse es ee 163,000 
Agricultural Survey il 8.4), suey Soe 139,500 
Balance of land not surveyed being 
mountains, Cities, ete. i see 4,443 


SOs Mies 5) oS ae aoe: ae 306,943 306,943 
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2. Warsak—Allotted $3,500,000—See note under No. 2 in 1952-53 above. 
is was an additional sum of money required for the same project and for 
e same purposes. 


3. Ganges-Kobadak—Canal Falls—Dacca-Chittagong—Allotted $5,000,000 


Ganges-Kobadak Project—Situated in East Pakistan, this project is 
intended to restore to fertility roughly one million acres of land put out of 
production by the change in course of the Ganges. This change of course 
dried up the rivers Mathabhanga, Kumar, Nabaganga, Bhairab, Chitra, and 
Kobadak, by pumping into their dry beds from a point where the Ganges flows 
| nearest to them, they would in effect become irrigation canals and the large 
3 _Brahmaputra- -Ganges Delta would become fertile again. This would have the 
| effect, not only of supplying a present shortage of rice, but would put East 
Pakistan into an exportable surplus position. Canada’s contribution to the 
scheme would be a steam thermal plant for the generation of the power to drive 
ii the large pumps which would be necessary. This contribution has the advantage 
| that even should the overall scheme fail (which is most unlikely) the power 
, from the Canadian plant would be available for other purposes. Power is 
“urgently needed in the area. 

Canal Falls Project—There is a most unfortunate situation in the Punjab 
| north of Lahore, where a large area has gone out of cultivation due to a rise 
+ eae the water table, mostly from irrigation canal seepage, which in turn has 
| brought about a condition of soil salinity which inhibits cultivation. The 
4 FAO., which is a special agency of the United Nations, has worked out a. 
al remedy which is to wash the soil out by continuous pumping until the soil 
is normal and then to regulate irrigation by continual pump control. Canada 
is asked to assist by supplying one or more power stations to be located on 
canals and driven by canal flow. Our exact contribution in terms of equipment 
| is now in process of being developed. A consulting engineer from Canada has 
y examined the project. 

| Dacca-Chittagong Electric Distributory Link—There are now many very 
" ‘small power units in East Pakistan which are wasteful in that they power 
“small machines or factories but could produce extra power if there were any 
“means of distributing it on a wider scale. Larger units of power production 
are being introduced and Karnafuli is still considered _a likely major source 
of supply. The need for a proper distribution system is vital and we have 
been asked to help bring one into being. A consulting engineer from Canada 
; has examined the scheme and has reported favourably upon it as a major 
, contribution to the economy of East Pakistan. 

A 1954- 55 


- Ganges-Kobadak—Canal Falls—Dacca-Chittagong—Allotted $5,800,000 
i - Warsak—Allotted $2,000,000 


( The 1954-55 programme is still in process of negotiation, but the sums 
i shown above will be required as additional monies to carry out our programmes 


as shown under 1953-54. 


iF DISPOSITION OF FUNDS TO DATE—CEYLON 


[ie 
> ham 
| 


ss 53—Total Allocation for Ceylon $2 million 
1. Fishing Project— 


a Trawler and Fishing Boats ......--+-++++++: $ 402,000 
I P Design Refrigeration Plant .........-+.+++:- 40,000 
i. Bese a ior Plank) hi) saute PO adits 725,000 

ie 58,000 


i ByeProducts Plant ...'...)--)- +e 22s eee 


F pa ed 
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- Ceylon was not aided from Canada until the year 1952-53. In that year it 
was decided to assist the Ceylon Government to provide more protein in- the 
food of its people as suggested by the experts at the World Health Organization, 
It was thought that the best way to do this would be by putting more fish inte 
the diet, but fishing in Ceylon has always been a somewhat precarious business 
and Canada was asked, seeing that she is herself a fishing country, to provide 
a fishing experimental project. Two experimental boats were built on the 
West Coast and manned by a Canadian crew, a fishing biologist was sent out 
and a fishing expert put in charge of the whole project. A considerable amount 
of research work has been done by the two Canadian experimental boats in 
mapping the habits of fish shoals, fish feeding grounds, etc., etc., and in showing 
the local fishermen how to use more efficient fishing gear. In addition to the 
two experimental boats, a trawler was purchased which has caught a con- 
siderable amount of fish most of which has been wasted owing to the lack of 
refrigeration. It was decided to complete the project by providing a relatively 
small refrigeration plant and also a reduction plant for turning fish offal into 
cattle meal and fertilizer and also for the extraction of cod liver oil, etc. This 
refrigeration project, having been worked out in detail by refrigeration experts, 
is now well under way. The Ceylon Government has agreed to build and 
supply on an appropriate site a proper fishing harbour, of which the refrigera- 
tion plant will be a part, and it is hoped that this up to date fishing project 
will point the way eventually to a substantial method of increasing the protein) 
value of the Ceylonese diet. ' | 
% 2. Gal Oya Plant Settlement Project.... $760,000 | 
Engineering Investigation of same... 14,572 
One of the very grave problems of the Ceylon Government is to bring 
about a more equitable population distribution. The areas immediately north 
and south of the capital, Colombo, are amongst the most congested in the! 
world, whereas in the centre and on the opposite end of the island there is a) 
considerable amount of uncultivated land. In the congested areas there is a) 
very great amount of poverty which has given rise to considerable Communist) 
agitation. The Government is now opening up projects in the sparsely popu-) 
lated areas of the country, and the Gal Oya project is the largest of these where! 
it is hoped to settle eventually a considerable number of immigrants from the) 
west coast. But irrigation, power development, distribution, etc., all have to. 
be undertaken. The Government of Ceylon has built, on money borrowed) 
from the International Bank, a power station, but has no funds for power) 
distribution. Canada has agreed to build a power distribution line for the) 
Gal Oya area. | 


1953-54—Total Allocation for Ceylon $2 million 
1. By-Products Plant—$42,000. 

2. Fishing Equipment—$140,000. a 

3. Flour to be converted into rupee counterpart funds for Rural Roads | 

$450,000. i | 

. 4. Flour to be converted into rupees for Polytechnic Institute building— } 

$200,000. e i 

5. Equipment from Canada for Polytechnic Institute—$300,000. | 

6. Two Diesel Locomotives, spares and tools—$425,000. | 

7. Irrigation Pumping Sets—$185,000. qt 

8. Agricultural Workshop Equipment—$225,000. h 

9. Pest Control Equipment—$28,000. ; 

1954-55 


The 1954-55 aid programme to Ceylon is now under negotiation and i 
likely to be finalized shortly somewhere in the neighbourhood of $2,000,000. — 
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_ FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
GRADE 1 (1952) 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


there is a possibility that the Foreign Trade Service of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce may have two positions to be filled 
from this competition.) 


& : SALARY: $3,280-$4,180 PER ANNUM 


SUTIES 

q Upon appointment, Foreign Service Officers will undergo training in the 
rk and office procedures of the Department of External Affairs. They will, 

n the course of their duties, have to prepare correspondence and reports, and 

ther official documents, and assume certain administrative responsibilities. 

They will perform political, economic and consular work and duties associated 

with the dissemination abroad of information about Canada. After a period 

duty in Ottawa they will be available, as required, for service at home, 

ibroad and at international conferences. 

bas 

QUALIFICATIONS 

oe 

Academic 

a Candidates must have graduated from a university of recognized standing 

ind should preferably have specialized in history, economics, political science, 

dhilosophy, law or geography. 

| i vi Addition credits will be given for: 

7 (a) post- -graduate studies in one of these fields, 

- (6) business or professional experience, 

‘(c) command of a modern language other than English or French. 

ersons completing their final year of university in the Spring of 1953 may 

come candidates, but vacancies will not be open to them until after their 

.-” 


7 Candidates must be able to write and speak clearly and effectively, to 
inalyse material of all sorts, and to prepare from it precis and memoranda. 
Chey must be personally suitable and be able to exercise independent judgment, 
‘0 assume increasing responsibility, and to work effectively with others. They 
nust also be in satisfactory physical condition. 

tesidence 

Mit is a requirement of the Department of External Affairs that candidates 
nust have resided in Canada for at least ten years and if not now resident in 
Yanada, must have retained their contact with Canada. Service in the 
Janadian armed forces outside of Canada will be considered as residence in 


“The Civil Service Commission, at the request of the Department, will 
ept as candidates for Foreign Service Officer, Grade 1, only persons who are 
tween the ages of 23 and 31, as of June 1, 1953. This rule may be relaxed 
case where the candidate possesses outstanding qualifiearons, and his age 
Ss close to that required. 
eethe Civil Service Commission and the Department of External Affairs 
aope to’secure, as a result of this competition, the services of suitable qualified 
pagers with a knowledge of both the French and English languages. 

\ 
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f 


NATURE OF EXAMINATION 


The competition has three stages: 
(a) Written Examination 


A written examination consisting of two three-hour papers. The first 
of these is an essay paper primarily designed to test the candidate’s intellectual 
qualities and his ability to express himself effectively in writing. The second 
paper is designed to test the candidate’s general knowledge with emphasis on 
Canadian and international affairs. It is also designed to test a candidate’s 
ability to comprehend the meaning of the written material. 


These examinations will be held on November 15, 1952. Please read care= 
fully the instructions set out below on How to Apply. 


(ob) Oral Examination 


Those successful in the written examination will be called to an Oral 
Board where an assessment of general suitability will be made. 
: 


(c) Selection 


Those successful in the written and oral portions of the examination will 
be assigned a rating on the value of their academic training and experienc ., 
The names of’ candidates successful in the competition will be placed on 2 
Civil Service Commission Eligible List from which appointments to the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs will be made. — 


SALARY 


The salary on appointment is $3,280 per annum. After a probationar: A 
period of not less than six months but normally of at least one year, the 
salary will be increased to $3,580 per annum. Additional increases of "5200 
per annum may be granted for meritorious service and increased usefulness 
until a maximum of $4,180 has been reached. Appropriate allowances are nail 
to those who are posted abroad. 4 


Temporary appointments only, at the initial salary, are authorized in 
the first instance. Those successful in the examination will, however, be 
qualified for permanent appointment. 


HOW TO APPLY oe! 


Fill in the regular Civil Service Application form (CSC 69), quotisil 
competition No. 52-650. These forms are obtainable from Post Office in the 
larger towns and cities, offices of the National. Employment Service, District. 
Offices of the Civil Service, Civil Service Employment Offices at the varioi 
universities, at Canadian posts abroad, and at the office of the District 
Administrator, U.K., Department of Veterans Affairs, 13-17 Pall Mall East 
London, S.W. 1, England. A poster entitled “Information Essential to Appl 
cants’” is also displayed at these places. 


Attach to your application form a transcript of your university mane 
signed by the university authorities. oe 
Attach a separate sheet giving the names of five persons to whom the 
Commission may refer for opinions of your ability and character. (Three of 
these should be persons under whom you have studied at university. ) 
If you are in doubt as to whether you meet the qualifications, you mu 
submit your application with the supporting data to the Secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission, Ottawa, or to the District Administrator, U.K., Departme 
of Veterans Affairs, 13-17 Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1, England, befo: 


October 25, 1952. They will inform you whether or not you are eligible to 
write. 
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it Your application need not be submitted 
ore November 15, unless the instruction in paragraph No. 4 applies to you. 
| If you find it impossible to sit for the examination at one of the pre- 
Banged centres, submit your application immediately to the Secretary of the 
ivil Service Commission, Ottawa. If you wish to write in Europe at a centre 
ot named, submit your application immediately to the District Administrator, 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 13-17 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1, England. 
‘either case send a letter with your application stating where you wish to 
ite. This letter should be received not later than October 25. 
_ If you do not meet the qualifications outlined above, your paper will not 
i marked. Therefore, if you are in doubt, submit your application imme-_ 
jiately to the Commission or to the District Administrator for the Department 
t Veterans Affairs in London. Your letter should be received before October 25. 
_No application need be submitted until 8.30 a.m., November 15, 1952, at the 
‘amination Hall. 


et LIST OF CENTRES AT WHICH EXAMINATIONS WILL BE HELD 
he AUTOMATICALLY 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


| Room 401, Civil Service Commission, New Federal Building, VICTORIA, 
hee 
Le University Placement Bureau, Hut M7, University of British Columbia, 
"ANCOUVER, B.C. 

Room 414, Civil Service Commission, Dominion Public Building, CAL- 
tARY, Alta. 

a ie Senate Chambers, University of Alberta, EDMONTON, Alta. 

ae: __Registrar’s Office, Administration Building, University of Saskatchewan, 
_ASKATOON, Sask. 

a Civil Service Commission, 615 McCallum Hill Building, REGINA, Sask. 
Room 209 United College, Portage Avenue, WINNIPEG, Man. 

alee 

ae - ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 


sige ~ Room 401, Memorial Science Building, Assumption College, Patricia Road, 
JINDSOR, Ontario. 
_ Room 205, University College, University of Western Ontario, LONDON, 


Room 101, University Hall, McMaster University, HAMILTON, Ontario. 

~ Ontario College of Education, 371 Bloor Street West, TORONTO, Ontario. 
4 Museum, Old Arts Building, Queen’s University, KINGSTON, Ontario. 
Room 103 and 104, Glebe Collegiate Institute, (Candidates writing in 
lish), Carling Ave., OTTAWA, Ontario. 

_ Report to: Mr. Maurice Chagnon, University of Ottawa (Candidates writing 
1 French), Nursing School, 30 Stewart Street, OTTAWA, Ontario. 

- Faculty of Medicine Building, McGill University (Candidates writing in 
lish), MONTREAL, P.Q. 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Commerciales, (Candidates writing in French), 
Viger St., MONTREAL, P.Q. 

r seve University, 3 University St., I Se P.Q. 


e e 
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Room 8, Centennial Hall, Mount Allison University, SACKVILLE, NE B ; 
Civil Service Commission, Post Office Building, Canterbury St., SAIN 
JOHN, N.B. » | 


Main Lecture Room, Carnegie Science Building, Acadia Uulver it; 

WOLFVILLE, N.S. 
Science Building, East Entrance, Dalhousie University, HALIFAX, N. S. 
Board Room, Civil Service Commission, 123 Water St., ST. JOHN f 

Newfoundland. . 


? 


OUTSIDE CANADA 


Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1, LONDON, England. 
The Canadian Embassy, 72 Avenue Foch, PARIS 16e, France. a 
The Permanent Delegation of Canada to the European Office of the 1 Unig 
Nations, La Pelouse, Palais des Nations, GENEVA, Switzerland. 

The Canadian Legation, Strandvagen 7-c, STOCKHOLM, Sweden. 
The Canadian Consulate, 620 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
The Canadian Consulate, Daily News Bldg., Chicago, IIll., U.S.A. 
The Canadian Consulate, 532 Little Bldg., BOSTON, Mass., U.S.A. 
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- THE CANADIAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
(Reprinted from External Affairs, August, 1953) 


THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Since the end of the Second World War the scope and variety of Canada’s 
ernational interests have very greatly increased. The heavy new responsi- 
ities assumed in this field by the Canadian people and its Government are 
e business of the Department of External Affairs and several other govern- 
ment departments. In addition to Canada’s diplomatic representatives, the 
Departments of Trade and Commerce, National Defence, Defence Production, 
Agriculture, Citizenship and Immigration, National Health and Welfare, and 
Labour have representatives abroad for their special purposes. They usually 
ork in conjunction with the diplomatic or consular staff in those countries 
here External Affairs posts are located, and they frequently serve on the 
ength of a diplomatic mission and share the same offices. However, the 
secretary of State for External Affairs is the Cabinet minister directly 
sponsible for the “conduct of all official communications between the Govern- 
“ment of Canada and the government of any other country in connection with 
he external affairs of Canada’, and it is, therefore, the responsibility of the 
Department of External Affairs to co-ordinate all the interests of the Canadian 


| Functions of the Department 

Wee Under the supervision of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the 
Department, with a staff of more than 1,000 in Ottawa and abroad, maintains 
+ official communication between the Canadian Government and foreign govern- 
| ments and carries out the policies of the Canadian Government in relation to 

‘these other countries. International agreements, the negotiations for which 
fe often long and arduous, must be concluded with respect to a large variety 
of subjects. These range from major questions such as treaties of peace or the 

tablishment of the North Atlantic Alliance to minor arrangements such as 
travel privileges for troops on leave while on foreign posting. External Affairs 
_ officers abroad also have the duty of keeping other governments informed of 
Canadian interests and opinions on a wide range of subjects. For example, 
hen legislation or other action which might affect Canadians is being con- 
smplated, they ensure that the government concerned is fully aware of the 
mplications of such action as it relates to Canada. 

- Another of the more important functions of the Department might be 
‘ealled, simply, reporting. This involves the collection and interpretation of 
information about the activities of other governments, particularly as they 
affect Canada. This information is gathered by External Affairs posts and is 
_ analysed and condensed in Ottawa where it is submitted through the Minister 
to Cabinet and to other government departments and agencies. On the basis 
” of this knowledge the Government makes its decision on external policy and 
| ‘on those aspects of domestic policy which are dependent on conditions abroad. 
mis 


_ Policy of Co-operation ud 

_ In the dissemination of information about Canada, including its history, its 
economy and its way of life, the Department of External Affairs co-operates 
- with the National Film Board, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
_ Department of Trade and Commerce, the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
‘gration and various other departments having interests abroad. Close liaison 
is also maintained with business firms and voluntary organizations with con- 
nections in other countries. All posts provide, to the extent that their time and 
resources permit, the necessary information services to meet what is a genuine 
interest in Canada and in Canadian life. The object of these activities is to 
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Canadian life. 
A final large element in the activities of the Department in Canada and 
abroad is the performance of consular work. Every diplomatic post has officers 
who hold consular and diplomatic status concurrently. Their job is to render 
assistance to the many thousands of Canadians abroad, from the provision of 
- passports to the evacuation of Canadians from their territory in time of trouble, 
They must be ready at all times to assist or succour the missionary, the destitute 
traveller, the soldier on leave and the merchant seaman. The consular function 
is, to put it briefly, the protection of the individual Canadians abroad. * 
The increase in recent years in the number of international a 
in which Canada participates has been so great that in 1952 the country w 
represented at nearly 150 conferences and meetings. The most notable of these 
of course, was the United Nations General Assembly, to which Canada has, 
on occasion, found it necessary to send delegations containing as many as 5I 
persons. Other international bodies of various types in which Canada partici- 
pates include the World Health Organization, the International Labour Organi- 
zation, the Food and Agriculture Organization, UNESCO and the Nortt 
Atlantic Council. Since other Departments are concerned with the activities 
of many of these bodies they are appropriately represented on the Canadiar 
delegations to their meetings. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


The head of the Department of External Affairs is the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer of the Department is the 
Under-Secretary (Deputy Minister), who is the chief adviser to the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. He is assisted by a Deputy Under- Secretary al 
by three Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by officers in ne 
the various divisions, each responsible for a part of the work of the Departme 
The divisional heads are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, Administrative 
Officers and by the administrative staff of clerks, stenographers and typist | 

While serving abroad, Foreign Service Officers are formally designated a 
Ambassadors, Ministers, Counsellors, First, Second and Third Secretaries 
diplomatic posts and as Consuls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consu ar 
posts. 


Organization at Ottawa | 

The work of the Department in Ottawa is performed by 17 divisions which 
can be grouped, according to their functions, into three categories—political, 
functional and administrative. There are five political divisions—American, 
Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern and United Nations; eight functional, 
divisions—Consular, Defence Liaison (1) and (2), Economic, Information, 
Legal, Historical Research and Reports, and Protocol, and four administrati 
divisions—Establishments and Organization, Finance, Personnel, Supplies x | 
Properties. 


Political Divisions 


Four of the five political divisions, as their names suggest, are organized’ 
mainly on the basis of geographic area. From reports sent in from posts in 
each area and from information gathered from many other colrees wove 
ment reports, newspapers, radio, conditions of international trade, representé 
tives of other countries in Canada, other departments of government, and, of 
course, other divisions in the Department—the political divisions are constantly 
studying developments throughout the world. Through this continual analysis 
they are able to keep the Minister and, through him, the Cabinet, informed . | 
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all important developments abroad. They advise him concerning decisions on 
| foreign policy and assist him in taking whatever action the Government con- 
siders necessary to meet changing conditions in the international field. 

- Although the United Nations Division is not, in a sense, a “geographic 
'political’” division, its responsibilities, which are similar to those of the other 
political divisions, are concerned mainly with the work of the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies. It analyses United Nations developments, and, 
through the Under-Secretary, advises the Minister on. policies which should 
be adopted at the General Assembly and elsewhere. 

Functional Divisions 

Ie: The Consular Division is responsible for all consular matters, which include 
the issuance and control of Canadian passports and other el permits and 
‘the granting and rejection of visas for entry into Canada. In addition, its 
functions take in problems such as deportation, relief of distressed Canediaas 
abroad, travel control, merchant seamen, repatriation of Canadians, and war 
graves administration. It works in close co-operation with the Departments 
of Citizenship and Immigration, Transport, National Health and Welfare, and 
‘Labour. 

a _ The Protocol Division deals with all matters of diplomatic protocol, prece- 
dence, privileges and immunity. It arranges for the accrediting of Canadian 
‘diplomatic and consular representatives abroad and deals with the accrediting 
of representatives of other countris in Canada. 

The Legal Division is concerned with ail legal aspects of Canada’s relations 
with other countries and with international organizations. Its work, usually 
‘in close co-operation with the Department of Justice, requires continual exami- 
Nation of the constitutional implications of all international undertakings, the 
preparation of documents as the basis of negotiation in international relations 
and the final drafting of agreements:and treaties. 

_ The Economic Division deals with the financial, commercial and general 
economic aspects of Canada’s external relations. It is, therefore, responsible for 
the Department’s work in connection with commercial and trade agreements, 
| foreign assets in Canada and Canadian assets abroad, programs of assistance 
to foreign countries, foreign loans, and balance of payments and exchange prob- 
lems. It also deals with international civil aviators, telecommunications and 
“shipping. Co-ordination of policy on economic questions requires continual 
Co-operation with other government departments and agencies such as the 
Department of Finance and Trade and Commerce. Canada’s participation in 
| certain international agencies in the economic field are also the responsibility 
he of this Division. 

pe The Information Division supplies information about Canada to posts 
| abroad, which they in turn adapt to meet the requirements of the press, radio 
jand other outlets in their areas. It co-ordinates the information work abroad 
of other government agencies and assists foreign journalists and cultural 
‘representatives who visit Canada. It also makes available within Canada cur- 
| rent information and reference material about international affairs and Cana- 
dian foreign policy. 

_ The Defence Liaison Divisions co-ordinate the work of the Department in 
i| defence matters. Canada’s participation in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, for example, which involves close co-ordination with the policies of the 
Department of National Defence, is one of their major responsibilities. 


Ps 7 


; Administrative Divisions 

The Personnel Division is responsible, in co-operation with the Civil Service 
\ hsrnixcion, for the recruitment and promotion of all persons appointed to the 
a of the Department. It arranges for the transfer of employees within the 
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Department and for the assignment of all staff to and from posts abroad. It con- 
ducts training programs both for new entrants and for all staff going abroad. 

The Establishments and Organization Division, as an administrative division, 
is responsible for pay, salaries, allowances, superannuation, leave and altend- 


<y ro ase 


ance. It also supervises the work of the communications system between Ottawa — 


and posts abroad, mail distribution, the organization of the file registry and the 
issuance and revision of the general administrative regulations and instructions. 

The Finance Division is responsible for the control of all spending by the 
Department. It prepares, on the basis of probable expenditures forecast by 
each division, the Department’s estimates, which must be approved by Cabinet 
and Parliament. It supervises thé accounting system in Ottawa and at posts 
abroad. 

The Supplies and Properties Division is responsible for the purchase or 


rental of properties required by posts in each country, for the furnishing of these | 


buildings and for the procuring and shipping of a wide range of equipment and 
material needed by posts in the performance of their work. It also assists in 
the shipping problems of personnel of the Department. 
In practice, all divisions work asa team. Similarly, all departments of gov- 
ernment, through an elaborate system of formal and informal committees and 
close personal co-operation by their staffs, are continually working out the 
very complex and constantly changing web of Canada’s diplomatic relations. 


Posts Abroad 

The heads of Canadian diplomatic and consular posts report directly to the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs and receive their instructions from him. 

Posts vary greatly in size. The larger posts in London, Washington and 
Paris include the Head of Post (Ambassador in Washington and Paris, High 
Commissioner in London), the diplomatic staff, consisting of counsellors and 
a number of secretaries, commercial secretaries, service attaches, and represen- 
tatives of other government departments. Smaller posts consist of the Head 


(Ambassador, Minister or High Commissioner), one or two diplomatic secre- _ 


taries, a commercial secretary, and, perhaps, a service attache. More special- 


ized in their functions are the consulates and consulates general which, in some | 


cases, are administered by Trade Commissioners of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 

One aspect of diplomatic life which is often not appreciated is the extent 
of personal inconvenience which must be accepted by every member of the 
foreign service staff in being required to move every few years, often on short 
notice, to any post in any part of the world. There is, perhaps, some glamour 
in the idea of living in the capitals of other nations. In reality, many of the 


foreign service staff and their wives and families often find very trying the | 


endless and exhausting problems of housing, schooling and languages, and the 


difficulties of changing from one home to another and from one strange land to | 


another every few years. The life of a diplomat does have certain short- | 


comings of this nature which are not readily apparent and, therefore, not 


always appreciated. 


THE STAFF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


A staff of slightly over 1,400 men and women carries out the work of 


conducting Canada’s relations with other nations of the world. Roughly 50. 


per cent of this number staff the fifty-odd missions situated in more than | 


thirty-five countries. Of the total number, nearly 300 are Foreign Service 
Officers, about 700 are administrative personnel, and the remainder are local) 


| 
: 


employees on the staff of the posts abroad. | 
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oreign Service Officers 

‘The basie academic qualification of an applicant for appoineneat as a 
_ Foreign Service Officer is a university degree, preferably with specialization in 
istory, economics, political science, philosophy, law or geography. Additional 
credit is given for those who have done post-graduate work in one of these 
fields, who have command of a modern language other than English and French, 
or who have had experience in business or a profession. Candidates must be 
able to express themselves effectively in writing and speech. Such. personal 
qualities as initiative, good judgment, and the ability to work in close co-opera-~ 
y! tion with others are essential. 


_ A career as Foreign Service Officer is open to both men and women. All 

applicants are required to have ten years’ residence in Canada; service in the 

_ armed forces outside of Canada is counted towards this period. Candidates 

i must be between the ages of 23 and 31, but this rule may be relaxed slightly in 
- cases where candidates possess outstanding qualifications. 


i Foreign Service Officers, Grade 1, begin at a salary of $3,280 per annum. 
After about one year of satisfactory service, the new officer may be advanced 
Fs ‘to $3,580. Providing his work is satisfactory, his salary increases after this in 
- annual increments to $4,180. The salary range for Foreign Service Officers, 
Grade 2, is $4,280 to $4,860. The salary of the highest grade (10) is $12,000 
and up. The appointment of a head of mission is made by Order-in-Council 
on the recommendation of the Secretary of State for External Affairs rather 
than by promotion within the Department; however, many Heads of Missions 
are “career” appointments, that is, they have been appointed from the senior 
grades of Foreign Service Officers. 

_ At'posts abroad, the Foreign Service Officer receives, in addition to his 
‘salary, allowances to compensate him for differences in living costs and for his 
representation expenses. That is, in effect, an income adjustment which 
nables him to meet all the responsibilities of a Canadian representative 
broad. Additional education allowances are paid to officers with children 
etween the ages of five and 21 years. 


election of Foreign Service Officers 

_ Foreign Service Officers are recruited by the Civil Service Commission 
_ through competitive examinations. This begins with the written examination 
‘and the candidates who are successful are required to appear before an oral 
board. The purpose of the oral examination is to assess the personal suitability 
of the candidate for the foreign service. A candidate who is successful in the 
written and oral examinations is then assigned a rating in which business and 
professional experience and overseas war service are taken into account. 
Successful candidates, in order of merit, are placed on eligibility lists 
which are normally valid for a period of one year. These lists are usually 
imited to the number of names required to meet the number of vacant posi- 
tions in the Department’s staff. Preference in appointment is given to those 
ualified candidates whose war service entitles them to the statutory veterans’ 


The newly-appointed Foreign Service Officer is assigned immediately to 
one of the various divisions of the Department in Ottawa. This is the begin- 
_ ‘hing of the period of training which normally last approximately two years. 

During this time he will work in at least three divisions, assuming greater 
responsibility as he becomes more familiar with the work of the Department. 
ourses of lectures, covering the work and organization of the Department, 
e work of other government departments and of important organizations 
ch as the Bank of Canada and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation are 
ranged as part of the training program. During this period in Ottawa, 
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Foreign Service Officers may be assisted financially to study certain foreign 
languages. Upon the satisfactory completion of their training, officers become ~ 
available for assignment to a post abroad. 


Administrative Staff 
Appointments of clerks, stenographers and typists to the rotational © 
administrative staff of the Department are made through the Civil Service © 
Commission on the basis of results obtained in competitive examinations con- — 
ducted periodically by the Commission. Members of the rotational staff are 
appointed initially to positions in Ottawa; after a period of satisfactory service, 
they normally become available for a foreign posting. All are accepted in the — 
Department on the understanding that they are prepared to serve in Ottawa 
or at any post abroad as required. A tour of duty at a foreign post varies — 
from two to three and one-half years depending on the climatic and living © 
conditions at the post concerned. ; 
Starting salaries for stenographers range from $1,800 to $2,240 per annum 
depending on education and experience. Stenographers with exceptional quali- _ 
fications may be assigned in a slightly higher range up to a maximum of © 
$2,480. The minimum starting salary for clerks and typists is $1,690, but for 
those clerks who have senior matriculation it is $1,800 per annum, and $2,130 
for those with university graduation. While serving abroad they receive, in 
addition to their salary, rental and living allowances based on the cost of © 
living index at their post. a | 


Local Staff 4 

Locally-engaged staff are selected by the individual Head of Post on the © 
basis of their knowledge of the local language and customs and in accordance © 
with the needs of the post. Since they are employed for particular duties at _ 
the Canadian diplomatic or consular office located in the country in which they _ 
reside, they are not subject to rotation as are the remainder of the personnel ~ 
of External Affairs. Local employees are engaged to perform routine clerical — 
and administrative duties. dl 


/ 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER COMPETITION 
(Reprinted from “External Affairs”, July 1953.) 


_ During the last six years more than 175 young Canadians have begun 
reers as Foreign Service Officers in the Department of External Affairs. This 
Tepresents a sizeable influx for a Department which in 1927 had only three 
officers and in 1941 only 49. The rapid expansion has been necessitated by 
the unprecedented increase in the activities of the Department in the post-war 
years. With the growth of Canada’s international responsibilities her Govern- 
ment has taken a more active role in world affairs, the evidence of which has 
been the opening of many new foreign posts in TeOORt years. In 1939 Canada 
_ maintained a half-dozen posts abroad; today she has to staff and provide for 
more than 50. In addition, the extension of the practice of diplomacy by con- 
" ference has created a further demand for personnel, by requiring Canada-to 
| provide delegations to international conferences (in 1952 there were 146). 
Permanent representatives must be maintained at the headquarters of impor- 
tant international and regional organizations such as the United Nations and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
. These developments have created a heavy demand for officers with the 
e experience and training required to conduct the affairs of the Department at 
home and abroad. In order to secure qualified officers for the intermediate and 
"senior grades during and immediately after the war, it was necessary to bring 
in a number of recruits whose background in business and professional life and 
in other government departments fitted them for diplomatic duties. Following 
‘the cessation of hostilities, there was a large influx of members of the armed 
forces whose normal entry into the Department in the preceding years had been - 
prevented by the war. - Most officers, however, entered at the junior level and 
were selected from among successful candidates in competitive examinations 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission. Now that the Department has 
= sufficient experienced officers capable of assuming the responsibilities of the 
eecre senior ranks, new officers are recruited through the Civil Service Com- 
Bisission by examination. 
4 The Foreign Service Officer competitions, which are held almost every 
year, usually attract a large number of candidates. Interest is keen in all parts 
wf Canada. Although, in ordinary circumstances, the number of positions 
offered i is about ten, it is not unusual to have up to 200 candidates taking part in 


- the written examination. This is particularly remarkable at a time when 
Canada is undergoing unprecedented economic expansion. While individual 
Penilability is the guiding principle in selecting officers, it is interesting to note 


a all parts of Canada are represented by the officers in the Department. 


To be eligible for the Foreign Service, candidates must be British subjects 
with a minimum Canadian residence of ten years, and they must have gradu- 
ated with a degree from a university of recognized standing. Recommended 
74 courses of study are history, economics, political science, law, philosophy and 
“2 pe eenhy, but the list of courses is not intended to be exclusive. A post- 
te degree is not required, though most of the successful candidates in 
the past have taken at least one year of graduate studies. Previous business 
2 professional experience is helpful, as is a knowledge of a modern language 
in addition to English and French. Candidates are expected to have a working 
knowledge of both the official languages of Canada. The competition is open 
- to both male and female candidates possessing the minimum formal qualifica- 
tions. In recent years the competition has been restricted to applicants between 
ie ages of 23 and 31 years. 
The Civil Service Commission is responsible for conducting the examina- 
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Employment Service offices across Canada and in Canadian Government 
offices abroad. In order to ensure that all interested and potential candidates are 
aware of the competition, the Civil Service Commission also notifies all Cana- 
dian universities and the major universities abroad at which Canadians may 
be studying; the Department of National Defence informs Canadian troops in 
Korea and Europe. 

| The competition is divided into three phases: the written examination, the © 
oral examination, and the assignment of a rating based on education and ~ 
experience. The written examination is prepared by officers of the Department — 
of External Affairs in co-operation with representatives of the Civil Service © 
Commission. Candidates may write in English or French, and each is given 
a number, in order to preserve anonymity until the marking of the papers is © 
completed. : 

In the 1952 examination, the first paper, which is reprinted as an appendix — 
to this article, contained a list of six questions upon one of which the candi- — 
dates were required to write an essay. The second paper was composed of two ~ 
parts: the first contained questions on Canadian and international affairs, and — 
the second consisted of a passage which candidates were asked to summarize © 
and to interpret by answering certain specific questions. The essay paper was 
rather general in character and was designed to test the candidates intellec- — 
tual qualities and his ability to express himself effectively in writing. The © 
second paper had the twofold purpose of examining the candidate’s general ~ 
knowledge, particularly on Canadian and international affairs, and testing his © 
reading comprehension. 

In the second phase of the competition those who are successful in the 
written examination are called before the oral board. The centres of which © 
the oral board sit may change from year to year, but normally they are 
convened in the main cities of Canada, and, if the number of candidates should 
so warrant, in some of the larger cities in the United States, the United © 
Kingdom and Western Europe. Occasionally it is more convenient, where — 
there are only one or two candidates, to request them to appear for interview 
at the nearest city in which the board is sitting. The boards are normally — 
composed of five members, including the Civil Service Commission representa- 
tive who acts as chairman, two representatives from the Department (one st 
English-speaking and the other French-speaking}, and two outside members — 
representing the universities and business respectively. In the interests of — 
continuity and to ensure that similar selection standards are applied, an “ae 
is made to have one or more persons common to all boards. " ; 

During the interview, which normally requires about one hour, the function 
of the board is to assess the personal suitability of the bandidete. They rate . 
him on such traits as intelléctual capacity, moral and personal integrity, =e 
of responsibility, initiative, adaptability, effectiveness of speech, and appear- | 
ance and manner. To aid the board members in forming a judgment, they . 4 
have before them the comments of the persons whom candidates have given _ 
as references. On the basis of the board’s assessment, a mark is assigned for | 
the second phase of the competition. 3. : 

In the third phase a rating, based on military, business and professional — 
experience, academic training and knowledge of foreign languages, is assigned — 
to each candidate who has been successful in the written and oral examina- _ 
tions. In the final mark this rating is given a weight of two, while the written © 
and oral examinations each are given a weight of four. All who obtain ag | 
sufficiently high final mark are graded according to rank to form an eligible © a 
list which is published. in the Canada Gazette. Successful candidates who | 
are entitled to statutory veterans’ preference are automatically ranked at the 
top of this list, from which appointments are made to meet the requirements — 
of the Department for new officers. Appointments are, of course, limited me 
the number of vacant positions on the approved Departmental establish 
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The successful candidates who accept appointments enter the Department 
the late spring and summer following the completion of the competition. 
hey enter on the understanding that they are available for service wherever 
e Department may require. Appointments are probationary but, after about 
relve months of satisfactory service, promotion to temporary status is usual. 
he normal training period in Ottawa is approximately two years, after which 
new officer becomes available for service abroad. During this period the 
Department attempts to ensure that each officer will be employed in an “area” 
division, such as the Commonwealth or American Division, an administrative 
division, and a functional division, such as the Consular or Information Division. 
His tour of duty in each covers a period of four to six months. In addition 
to practical experience and training in the various duties performed by officers, 
he attends a series of lectures presented by senior officers of the Department 
and of other government departments, and by speakers from outside the gov- 
ernment service. The object of this training is to acquaint him with the work 
of the divisions and of closely related government departments, as well as to 
round off his knowledge of Canada and Canadian affairs. 

5 1 -The chief emphasis of the system of competitive examinations is on 
_ selecting officers whose personality, academic attainments and previous experi- 
ence show them to possess the qualifications for success in performing diverse 
_ diplomatic and consular functions. They must possess the intelligence and 
‘flexibility of mind for a job in which a wide variety of subject matter is 
handled; they must be able to work harmoniously with others and be readily 
adaptable to contrasting circumstances and conditions of work; and they must 
be able to exercise independent judgment and to assume increasing responsi- 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, GRADE I 
Department of External Affairs—1952 Competition 


WRITTEN EXAMINATION 


PAPER I 
3 Time: 3 hours 
Es The purpose of this paper is to test your capacity to analyze a theoretical 


problem lucidly. The examiners will base their judgment on the manner in 
which you present your views and on the cogency of the views themselves. 


____ Discuss one of the following: 
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_ 2. “The form of government of any country is determined by tradition, 
_ physical environment and the stage of its economic development.” 

. aoe as Nation, in its influence upon civilization, is not an aggregate of its 
_ living people, for they are but part of the whole continuing and historic people. 
Nor is it a State, for the State is artificial. A Nation is an Idea.” 

ae 4. “Without justice, what is political rule but brigandage and rapin 

‘Remota justitia, quid sunt regna nisi magna latrocinia?’’) 

5. “The first requirement of a sound body of law is that it should corres- 
_ pond with actual feelings and demands of the community, whether right or 


wrong.” 

6. “There is no such thing as a science of economics; every system of econo- 
ic thought is in a large measure subjective in that it is posited on desired social 
als.” F 

-D-70 E. 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATION 
PAPER II 


} 


Time: 33 hours r 


The purpose of Parts A and B of this paper is to test your interest in, , and 
understanding of some of the following problems and your ability to discuss™ 
them clearly and in logical fashion. 

In Parts A and B candidates must do three questions with at least one from | * 
each part. Part C, which is designed to test the candidate’s ability to compre-_ ; 
hend the meaning of written material, is compulsory for all candidates. * 


Part A—Questions on Canada a 


1. Discuss the feasibility of Canadian membership in the Sterling Area. 

2. Discuss some of the implications of recent trends of domestic and foreieng 
investment in Canada. 

3. Discuss the contribution to political thought and action in anda of one. i 
of the following: Henri Bourassa, J. S. Woodsworth, Goldwyn Smith, J. Ss. 
Ewart. 4 

4. Discuss the relationship of Canadian trade unions to the political life of 
Canada. tt 

5. Discuss the role of the Federal Giperament in fostering cultural - 
activities. 4 

6. Discuss Canada’s role in the evolution from ‘British Empire’ to ‘Common-_ s 
wealth of Nations’. 

7. To what extent do you think the British North America Act restricts the : 
Government of Canada in the conduct of its external affairs? 


Part B—Questions on International Affairs 


8. How do you account for the appearance of Titoism in Yugoslavia? What 

are the chances of similar developments in the European Satellites and China?” 

9. Discuss the movement toward European integration, and assess its 
prospects. 

10. Discuss the role of Christian Democracy in Europe today. i 

11. In your opinion, in the present international situation do “neutralist” or 

“no foreign entanglements” policies contribute to world peace? Discuss, using 

examples drawn from foreign policies of governments in both Europe and Asia. 

12. “Stalin has none of Hitler’s compulsion to go to war; indeed, the com-_ 

pulsion is all the other way, taking into consideration his own nature, the 

categories of Marxist thinking, Soviet geography and resources, the nature of 

the Russian people, and the miserable and unreliable state of the Soviet Union 

today.” Comment. A 


13. Assess the role of either the ee ans Nations or NATO in preserving. 
international peace and security. Ee 

14. Do you think it is desirable to establish at the present time ; an Inter 
national Court of Criminal Jurisdiction? 

15. Discuss two representative authors from any one of the following 
countries: France, Germany, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, Canada, | 
indicate why you consider them representative. 


” ; 


Hig 


z 
Part C . i : 


Read the passage containéd in Appendix A and answer the following 
questions which are based on it. 


1. Summarize in one paragraph of not more than one page in length be e 
theory presented in this passage. a : 
P } 


i 
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* reasons. 

_ 3. From the above passage, what does the phrase “Uniformity of Nature’ 
an to the author and to what extent does it satisfy the author’s view of the 
gin of a civilization? 

_ 4. Relate the idea of “Integration of Custom” to “Differentiation of 
ivilization”. 

_ 5. In your opinion is the author subscribing to a deterministic theory of 
istory? In a short paragraph, defend your answer. 


APPENDIX A* 


By the light of Mythology, we have gained some insight into the nature of 
an encounter, or—to re-translate the imagery of myths into the terminology 
Science—that genesis is a function of interaction. Let us now return to our 

fankind out of ‘the Integration of Custom’ into ‘the Differentiation of Civiliza- 
ion’ within the last six thousand years. Let us look again into the origins of 
conception of Challenge-and-Response answers to the factor of which we 
3 e in search any better than the hypotheses of Race and Environment, which 
we. 
pny this fresh survey, we shall be concerned with Race and Environment. 
ace more, but we shall regard them in a new light and shall place a different 
yme simple cause of the geneses of civilizations which can be demonstrated 
lways and everywhere to produce an identical effect. We shall no longer be 
environment, appears to be fruitful in one instance and sterile in another. 
ariability in the effects produced on different occasions, by one and the same 
ause, even when that cause is an interaction between the same race and the 
lentity between two or more situations may be, we shall not expect the respec- 
tive outcomes of these situations to conform with one another in the same 
lake the scientific postulate of the Uniformity of Nature, which we rightly 
ide so long as we were thinking of our problem in scientific terms as a func-: 
priori, that, even if we were exactly acquainted with all the racial, environ- 
0 ental, or othier data that are capable of being formulated scientifically, - we 
ich these data represent, any more than a military expert can predict the 
utcome of a battle or a campaign from an ‘inside knowledge’ of the disposi- 
come of a game or a rubber from a similar knowledge of all the cards in 
ry hand. 
sessor to predict results with any exactness or assurance, because it is not the 
ae thing as complete knowledge. There is one thing which must remain 


challenges and responses. We have come to see that creation is the outcome 
ediate quest: our search for the positive factor which has shaken part of 
> twenty- one civilizations in order to ascertain, by an empirical test, whether 
have already weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
aterpretation upon the phenomena. We shall no longer be on the look-out for 
a if, in the production of civilizations, the same race, or the same 
indeed, we shall not be surprised to find this phenomenon of inconstancy and 
ime environment under the same conditions. However scientifically exact the 
degree of exactitude, or even in any degree at all. In fact, we shall no longer 
mn of the play of inanimate forces. We shall be prepared now to recognize 
uld not be able to predict the outcome of the interaction between the forces 
ms and resources of both the opposing general staffs, or a bridge expert the 
In both these anologies, ‘inside knowledge’ is not sufficient to enable its 


unknown quantity to the best-informed onlooker, because it is beyond the 


ttract from “A Study of History”, Volume I, by Arnold Toynbee, pp. 299-301. 
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knowledge of the combatants, or the players, themselves; and their ignoranc 
of this quantity makes calculation impossible, because it is the most importan 
term in the equation which the would-be calculator has to solve. This unknown. 
quantity is the reaction of the actors to the ordeal when it actually comes. ‘Le 

causes physiques n’agissent que sur les principes cachés qui contribuent 
former notre esprit et notre caractére.’ A general may have an accurate knowl 

edge of his own man-power and munition-power and almost as good a knowl- 
edge of his opponent’s; he may also have a shrewd idea of his opponent’s plans; 

and, in the light of all this knowledge, he may have laid his own plans to his 
own best advantage. He cannot, however, foreknow how his opponent, or any 
of the other men who compose the force under his opponent’s command, will 
behave, in action, when the campaign is opened and the battle joined; he cannot 
foreknow how his own men will behave; he cannot foreknow how he will 
behave himself. Yet these psychological momenta, which are inherently impos- 
sible to weigh and measure and therefore to estimate scientifically in advance, 
are the very forces which actually decide the issue when the encounter takes 
place. The military genius is the general who repeatedly succeeds in divining 
the unpredictable by guesswork or intuition; and most of the historic military 
geniuses—commanders of such diverse temperament and outlook as a Cromwell 
and a Napoleon—have recognized clearly that man-power and munition- -power 

and intelligence and strategy are not the talismans that have brought them 
their victories. After estimating all the measurable and manageable factors at 

their full value—insisting that ‘God is on the side of the big battalions’, that 
‘God helps those who help themselves’, that you should ‘trust in God and keep 
your powder dry’—they have admitted frankly that, when all is said and done, 
victory cannot be predicted by thought or Commanded by will because it comes 
in the end from a source to which neither thought nor will have access. If they, 
have been religious-minded, they have cried ‘Thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory’; if they have been sceptical-minded, they have ascribed thir vic- 
tories—in superstitious terms—to the operations of Fortune or to the ascendancy 
of their personal star; but, whatever language they have used, they have testi-. 
fied to the reality of the same experience: the experience that the outcome of 
an encounter cannot be predicted and has no appearance of being predetermined, 
but arises, in the likeness of a new creation, out of the encounter itself. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, GRADE 1 


Department of External Affairs 
Department of Trade and Commerce 


—1953 Competition— 


WRITTEN EXAMINATION 
PAPER [I 
Time: 33 hours 


PART A—2 hours 45 


_ The purpose of this paper is to test your capacity to analyse a theoretical 

problem lucidly. The examiners will base their judgment on the cogency and 

ogic of your views and on the manner in which they are presented. 

Discuss one of the following: 

1. “Belief in progress is as necessary as it is difficult.” 

2. What are the essentials of democracy? To what extent does it depend 

on institutional forms? 

ae 3. What in your opinion is the validity of the “great man” interpretation 
of history? 

_ 4. The role of the humanities in higher education in modern industrial 

society. 

Au d. “The foreign policy of a country is primarily a product of its economic 
interests.” 

i” 6. To what extent is it possible to bring international relations under the 

rule of law? 

_ 7. What do you consider to be the principal factors which have affected 

the rate of Canadian economic development in recent years, and what are the 

‘indications of their continuance or otherwise? To what extent are these 


I 
b 


= subject to Canadian policy and determination? 


ay 


i 
~ . PART B—45 min. 
oy _ This section of the examination paper is designed to test the candidates’ 


‘ability to comprehend written material quickly and accurately. 

_ All candidates are required to summarize, in not more than 250 words, the 
ollowing extract from the External Affairs Bulletin of November, 1952. 

4 (See second sheet) 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
and 
DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE — 


PAPER 1—PART B 


oe From the Turks we must turn to the Arabs, a people of ancient culture 
and a proud past, once the peer of the Europeans, then for centuries subjected. 
to Ottoman domination and the long-time butt of European intrigues. They 
i been profoundly stirred by the great achievements of their ancient over- 
ords, the Turks. 

Arab national feeling was already astir as early as the opening of the war 
Of 1914-18, aroused by European example and the lash of the counter- 
Nationalism of the young Turks. It was this growing national feeling, focused 
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then upon the achievement of Arab independence from Ottoman rule, that 

Col. T. E. Lawrence so brilliantly organized for the Allied cause, thereby turn-_ 
ing the tables upon the Germans.and the Sultan. This he was able to do 
because he persuaded the Arab leaders that Allied victory at the end of the 
war would be followed by national independence for the Arab peoples. When, — 
with Allied victory assured, it was discovered that other and more influential 
Allied leaders had other ideas about the political reorganization of Arab ter-— 
ritories, that instead of gaining national independence the Arabs were to be 
divided into a mosaic of mandates, -protectorates and dependencies of certain 
Allied powers, a feeling of bitter frustration swept over the Arab world. 


It is true, of course, that Lebanon and Syria, Iraq, Transjordan and 
Palestine, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and the tribal states as political divisions © 
reflect certain real differences among Arabs. Lebanon, for instance, is largely 
Christian whereas Syria is overwhelmingly Moslem. Iraq has a large popula-_ 
tion of Shiah Moslems that link in religiously with their brethren in Iran 
whilst Saudi Arabia is the home of the Wahabis, a fiercely puritanical Moslem — 
sect of other views. Though the people of all these areas speak Arabic, lin-~ 
guistic differences are noticeable, sometimes difficult. More important, perhaps, — 
in a region where tradition of tribal solidarity and of allegiance to feudalistic 
overlords have held sway for so many centuries is the strength of local loyal-_ 
ties. These result in provincial conflicts between various Arab groups, and — 
provide a basis for divisions. The personal and family struggles that centred — 
on the creation of the thrones of Iraq and Transjordan are good examples of | 
these. | 

Yet if the Arabs are divided by religion, linguistic variations, and local | 
loyalties, also by disparities of economic and social development, none the less, 
they are all Arabs, all members of one great cultural community. Of this fact | 
the Arabs today are strongly and increasingly conscious. Those who choose | 
to emphasize the divisions among the Arabs, who prophesy that a national — 
unification of this cultural community will never come about, might well | 
remember that very similar divisions and weaknesses did not prevent the | 
creation of modern Germany and Italy, both of which, as national states, are 
less than a hundred years old. Whatever the obstacles, and they are many, | 
the Arabs today are moving toward some kind of national union. In every _ 
such national struggle common efforts against common obstacles, especially | 
against common foes, are the most unifying of forces. That is why the fight 
against the Turks in 1914-18 first really awakened the Arabs to national self | 
consciousness, and why the very frustration of their hopes after 1918 carried | 
the process a long step forward. Once the enemy had been the Ottoman | 
overlord: now the French and the British assumed that role. Thus, against | 
them as the new ruling powers was levelled the full brunt of rising national _ 
feeling. 

Between the two World Wars, in the years 1919-1939, the long and tangled 
story of bloodshed and intrigue, of assassination, insurrection, revolt and civil | 
war that characterizes the picture of the Arab world may be summed up under | 
the headings, a struggle for national independence, and effort to get rid of 
foreign rule. Some of the Arab states like Iraq and Saudi Arabia were more 
successful than others such as Syria and Lebanon in reducing foreign control. 
None achieved complete and unequivocal and independence. This rankled, | 
did the memory of hopes deceived and blood shed. Such bitter feelings led some 
Arab leaders, inexperienced in the game of power politics, to conspire with the | 
Germans during the Second World War. They thought naively that the Nazis. 
would help oust the French and the British and would then retire, leaving the 
Arabs independent. We need not tarry over this absurdity save to remind our- 
selves that in this we see the measure of hatred of foreign rule. The struggle | 
towards complete independence continued after the Second World War, and 
still goes on. At the moment it is centred most dramatically in Egypt. | ria 
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“Nationalist explosions are no new event in Egypt. Beginning with the 
ritish occupation in 1882 they have occurred repeatedly since that time. In 
- other words nationalism has an older history in Egypt than in any other part 
_ of the Arab world. This is so because Egypt, thanks to its strategic position, has 
been drawn into the centre of international strife and intrigue, starting with 
_ Napoleon’ s invasion, for a longer period than other Arab states, and has had 
a longer time in which to react against the foreigner. Egypt, also, is the 
: wealthiest Arab country, the one with the most highly developed economy and 
_ the one most closely in touch with European culture, hence with the stimulation 
of European political and social ideas. These factors, coupled with memories 
os ancient glory and somewhat different racial roots, have led Egyptians to 
- feel both a little apart from the rest of the Arabs and, at the same time, to 
_ regard themselves as the rightful leaders of Arab nationalism. The former 
feeling has caused a damaging rift among the Arabs on occasion through 
competition between Egypt and other Arab states for leadership, yet the latter 
led to the pact of the Arab League, which brought the first official linking of 
_ the Arab states, being signed in Cairo in 1945. Whatever separateness exists, 
_ Egyptians think of Egypt as naturally and properly a member state of the Arab 
community. Like their fellow Arabs they seek complete independence. 
Here, too, national feeling deepened during the First World War, to be 
intensified still more when the Allies announced that the peace treaties would be 
‘drawn up on the basis of the principle of national self-determination. The 
result was a determined Egyptian effort which resulted in British recognition 
ie of Egypt’s independence in 1922. This, however, was not entirely satisfactory to 
the Egyptians, for Great Britain iabinted that Egypt was Still-an area of “‘special 
_ interest” to her because of British imperial communications and defence, 
especially the Suez Canal, and because of the Sudan. Consequently British 
troops were kept in Egypt and Egyptians found themselves still with British ties 
- upon their political and economic life. Other nationalist crises followed until 
in 1936 a new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance was made in which Britain 
agreed to withdraw British troops to the Suez Canal Zone where they would 
_ remain until Egypt was ready to take over its defence. This treaty was negotiated 
with Nahas Pasha, Premier of Egypt and leader of the Wafd or Nationalist 
_ Party who was in office again from May 1950, to January 1952. The 1936 
_ Treaty was looked upon as a great advance towards Egyptian independence but 
_ the Egyptians disliked the delay over their full occupation of the Suez Canal 
Zone, and particularly the “permanent alliance” with Britain which they 
contended could involve them automatically in British wars. When, during the 
- Second World War, Egypt was once more occupied by British and other troops, 
the Egyptians were convinced that their reasoning had been right. They sub- 
“Mitted to this occupation none too graciously, and when the war was over they 
grew very resentful of the slowness with which the withdrawal of troops took 
place When to this was added the intense exacerbation of war with Israel, 
‘wherein the Arab League, including Egypt, suffered humiliation and defeat; 
a and when Iran successfully defied Britain at Abadan, the flood of nationalist 
resentment once more boiled over. In response, the Egyptian Premier denounced 
“the same Treaty of 1936 he had helped to draw up, and demanded the immediate 
_ turning over of the Suez Canal and the Sudan to Egypt. 
oF Perhaps the most significant aspect of this whole series of events is the very 
j ‘perceptible vibration of approval that has shaken the entire Arab world as it 
watches Egyptian action. It is a renewed notice that what is happening in 
| Egypt i is no purely local matter, that what happens anywhere in the Arab world 
as no longer a provincial affair but something that concerns the whole Arab 
_ community, a stage in the development of Arab national unity. In this respect 
ait is well to remember that one of the elements in Arab nationalism is ardent 
Moslem feeling. The shock of these events goes beyond the Arab world. It is 
visible to the limits of Islam. 
ia. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, GRADE I 


Department of External Affairs 
Department of Trade & Commerce 
WRITTEN EXAMINATION 
PaPER II 
Time: 3 hours 


The purpose of this paper is to test your knowledge and understanding of 
some of the following problems and your ability to discuss them clearly and in © 
logical fashion within the time available. | 

All candidates must answer a total of four questions. Candidates wishing © | 
to be considered for the Department of External Affairs must answer at least | 
one question in each of parts A and B. Candidates wishing to be considered 
for the Department of Trade and Commerce must answer at least one question | 
in each of parts A, B, and C. 


PART A 


1. Do you agree with the view that Canada was created “in defiance oft 
geography”? / 

2. Examine the constitutional validity of the tax rental agreements between 
the provincial governments and the federal government. ¢ | 

3. Discuss the significance of NATO in Canadian foreign policy. | 

4. “Canadian writing is so much under the influence of English, American — a 
or French literature that there is in fact no distinctive Canadian literature”. 
Do you agree? 

5. Discuss the principal economic effects on Canada of proximity to the 
United States. # 

6. What advantages and disadvantages would you see in Canada joining — 
the Organization of American States? 

What is your conclusion? 3 

' 


ssa 


PART B ‘ 


. “The progress of science has made nonsense of the old time concepio fy 
of sovereignty” Do you agree? 
the position of Germany will be the key to the future balance of .| 
eas Discuss. 
) 3. Discuss the prospects of an enduring political community developing — 
out of NATO. a 
4. Discuss the problem of achieving a sound economy for Japan. a 
5. What is meant by “the veto” in the United Nations? How far has its use _ 
affected the role of the United Nations in promoting peace and security? Would ‘q 
the United Nations be a more effective organization if the veto were abolisher? _ 
6. How far is the doctrine of the indivisibility of the Crown compatible | “ 
with recent developments in the Commonwealth of Nations? 
7. “In order to move toward freer world trade and payments, positive 4 
action by both debtor and creditor countries is required”... What action vou 
you suggest for ( a) debtor countries; (b) creditor countries? 
8. How far is it desirable to enlist culture in the service of the State? 
9. Examine the value of membership in the Commonwealth of Nations i . 
the light of post 1945 developments. 4 


er 


10. What problems are involved in the peaceful co-existence of communisis 
and non-communist States? 
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PART C 


us What are the main objectives of the General ea on Tariffs and 
and what are the principal obstacles to their achievement? 

_2. What economic consequences for Canada do you foresee as a result of 
a construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project? 

mi 3. <n the development plans of the countries in South-East Asia emphasis 


_ should not be placed on increasing the local production of food since the greater z 
availability of food would accelerate the growth of population and so aggravate Sth 
e basic difficulties of those countries. It is suggested that attention should Bie 


rst be concentrated on developing other parts of their economies”. Discuss. 

_ 4, Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of a flexible exchange rate. _ 
5. “An increase in the price of gold would help to solve the disequilibrium 
in world trade and payments.” Discuss. 

6. Discuss the influence of overhead costs on the pattern of Canadian eco- 
“nomic development. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 20, 1954. 


: The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 11.00 o’clock 
Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


2 _ Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Boisvert, Cannon, Fleming, Garland, 
Henry, James, Knowles, Low, MacKenzie, McMillan, Nesbitt, Patterson, 
Pearkes, Picard, Pinard and Stuart (Charlotte) —17. ‘: 


In attendance: Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary, Mr. S. D. 
msley, Head of Finance Division and Mr. Arnold C. Smith, Special Assistant 
the Minister. 


q ‘Mr. MacKay was called and questioned jointly with Mr. Macdonnell. 
Mr. Hemsley supplied answers to specific questions. 


~The Committee concluded its study of the following items of the main 
imates, i.e. Nos. 84 to 92, 94 to 98 and Nos. 102 and 103 which were severally 


Item 93 was allowed to stand. 


The witness undertook to bring forward at the next meeting answers not. 
eadily available. 


At 20 minutes past 1.00 o’clock p.m., the examination of Mr. MacKay still 
tinuing, the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m., Friday, May 21. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


May 20, 1954. 


_ The CuarrmMaAN: Now, gentlemen, this is the eleventh meeting of the com- 
nittee we have had since we started and we are still on the first item, that is, 
rote No. 84 of the general estimates. I will call again this item and trust 
that we might go ahead with our work and try and expedite it while giving 
due attention to every item; otherwise we will sit longer than the session 
‘if it carries on this way. 
‘ We have completed the Colombo Plan and the International Joint Com- 
‘Mission, items 99, 100 and 101, but we still have all the other department’s 
stimates. If it is agreeable to the members I will carry on the same system, 
looking across the table all the time and seeing who wants to speak and we 
will try and limit each member during the sitting to about ten minutes 
‘consecutively so as to give everybody a chance to speak. We are still on 
ete 84—departmental administration. Are there any other questions on that? 


nh: an 
en ' De- Compared with Estimates 
No. tails of 1953-54 
& of Service on 1954-55 1953-54 a 
) pore Increase Decrease 
i $ $ $ $ 
| 84 |Departmental Administration} 157 3,333, 083 2,853, 958 479,625 


ae 
ee Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, called: 


aac 


aoe 


a aM: Reeacive: There is one matter I would like to inquire about. In today’s 
newspapers there is mention made of a new Canada building to be constructed 
‘in New York. I have just forgotten the cost. It runs in my mind it was some 
k qillions or something like that. 


. The CHAIRMAN: I don’t think that is a government building. 

i. Mr. MAcDONNELL (Assistant Under Secretary of State): $5 million to 
$8 million. 

_ The Cuarrman: That is not a government building. 

Mr. FLEMING: I wanted to know if it has any relation to any plans which 
ae department has for housing the consular officials of the Department of 
ixternal Affairs in New York and has the department been consulted in any 
yay in this respect, because I may say that I understood the Canadian minister 
New York had made some announcement of this. At least it was said in 
e press he had made some announcement on this subject several months ago? 
' Mr. MacponneELL: The consul. general, Mr. Lawson, has made this sug- 
estion, that money be subscribed by Canadian concerns—railways, banks 
‘and others with business interests in New York—to put up an office building 
which would be a centre for all Canadian activities in New York. Undoubtedly 
such a building were put up it would be advantageous for the government 
rent its office space there. Similarly, it could be expected that the Canadian 
geo would rent its space there and Lee erage a other organizations. But 
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Mr. FLEMING: Then I take it there is no question as yet in regard to the 
rental by the government of space? ; 


Mr. MACDONNELL: No, sir. 

Mr. FLEMING: It is just a hope on the part of those who are promoting 
the idea of constructing such a building that the Canadian consul general and 
his staff would be accommodated there? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING: What is the situation as regards the accommodation of our 
consulate in New York now? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: They have rented space in Rockefeller Centre. 

Mr. FLtemine: Is it satisfactory and how long does the lease run? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: I think the accommodation is reasonably satisfactory. 
It includes not only our consulate general but the permanent delegation to the 
United Nations and the lease continues to April 1956. 

Mr. ‘FLEMING: Another two years? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING: It is not dissatisfaction with the present accommodation fol 
the Canadian consular representatives in New York that has given rise to this 
proposed project? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Not at all. I think it is simply a belief that it would 
be in the Canadian interest to have a building that would be known as a 
Canadian building, that would be a credit to the country, and that could be 
put up as suggested at the expense of private concerns rather than the 
government. 

Mr. FLeminG: As it stands it is a private undertaking and as far as any 
government connection with it is concerned it is simply limited at the present 
to the hope that the Canadian consul general would be accommodated there 
under a rental arrangement when the building was constructed? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: That is right. 

Mr. KNOwLES: Did your department know that Mr. Lawson was going 
to make the suggestion? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: As some members will recall, this was all gone into at a 
previous meeting so it would be highly appreciated of the members who did not 
attend the meeting would read the report and they would find answers in 
advance to some of their questions. That is: without any particular reference 
to Mr. Fleming, but this was gone into by Mr. Green and the same answers 
provided. 


Mr. FLEMING: What date? 
The CHAIRMAN: On page 129 of our report. 
Mr. FLEMING: What date? 


The CHARMAN: On the 5th of May. We would like to expedite matters, 
so if members who do not attend a particular meeting could read the evidence 
when it comes in, it would answer in advance some of their questions. 


Mr. FLEMING: I must say in extenuation, Mr. Chairman, that is one day 
this Committee was called at the same time as the Committee on Banking) 
and Commerce. I was not aware that any questions had been asked about 
it at that time. I thought I had read all the minutes of the committee. 
Let me add that there is a fresh statement in the press this morning 
indicating apparently some advance with the proposed project and the suas 
gested financing of it and that has eres rise to my question. 


ni 


Aa 
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The CHAIRMAN: The chairman would not dare to imply any motives to 
i, members or to insinuate that they should be here when they are not here. 
“It is just to expedite matters. The chairman will try and speak less and 
‘he will ask members not to ask questions that have already been asked and 
if they read the previous reports that could be very well accomplished. 


} 

be Q. I would like to ask Dr. MacKay concerning the admission of foreign 
_ officers into the service how long they are kept in training in Canada and of 
- what does this training consist——A. Well, sir, normally a new officer would 
_ remain in Ottawa for one to two years although we have no definite require- 
~ment as to length of time. Indeed, in a very few cases we have sent very 
| junior officers to missions abroad to do part of their training there—for example, 
Washington, New York and Paris. But normally a new officer may expect 
to remain in the department perhaps an average of eighteen months. 

id Now, for the first year or so we attach these officers to about three different 
_ divisions in succession—divisions dealing with subjects with which the officer 
has perhaps had no particular experience and of which he has no special 
knowledge. For example, if he is a lawyer we probably send him to some 
_ other division than the legal division to begin with. The reason for this practice 
is that we want our officers to get a general knowledge of the routine of the 
_department before they settle down into any particular field. 

* Admittedly, some of this early experience is rather dull. A lad perhaps 
who has been in college studying history or philosophy or other subjects may 
find himself in our finance division dealing with accounts or he may find himself 
in our establishment and organization division dealing with regulations for a 
brief period. But we think that this routine of training is highly desirable 
in order to enable a new officer to become familiar with the departmental 
routine and also to gain some experience which he can put to practical use 
when he has been attached to a post abroad. 

' At the end of about nine months or a year an officer will be attached to 
a division where he seems to fit or where there is a special requirement. For - 
| example, a lad whose training has been law, at the end of nine months or a year 
“probably will find himself in the legal division where he will do a fairly 
extended period, nine months to a year, before being sent abroad. 

_ §Q. 1 think that is very good, Dr. MacKay; that is what I wanted.—A. I 
may say in addition we do provide lectures and discussion groups where we 
Rooms in senior officials normally of other government departments—Trade and 


By Mr. Henry: 


Commerce, Treasury Board, Civil Service Commission, Health and Welfare, and 
so on, so that they also get some general knowledge of the working of the 
whole governmental organization. 
it Q. I suppose during this period of training you observe the personal suit- 
ability of the applicant and the development of a sense of self-discipline for 
the service?—A. Yes, sir, that is quite important. We normally expect to have 
reports from three or four divisions on new officers before they will be given 
_@ permanent appointment. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 

By Mr. Henry: 
hg -Q. Do you find the run-of-the-mill candidate whom you accept in the 
first instance can prove personally unsuitable from the standpoint of lack of 
_ self-discipline?—-A. That very occasionally happens, sir, but we try to pick 
_ people pretty carefully before they come in. 
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Mr. PEARKES: May I ask a question regarding the position of the payment 
of claims against the Japanese government which have been incurred by British 
and Canadian residents living in the Far East at the time of the last war? I 
wonder if we can be brought up to date on that? If that question has been 
asked before when I was not attending the committee I apologize. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, sir it has not but I wonder if it is not included in 
another vote. I wonder if this was an item under which a certain amount was 
voted or whether it falls under vote 84. Does this come under another vote 
or this vote, Mr. Macdonnell? ’ 


Mr. MACDONNELL: I don’t think it would come under any other vote, sir. 


The WITNESS: I think, sir, we will have to look into that. We cannot 
answer it offhand. ; 


Mr. PEARKES: I would like to get some information on that. I would like 


to be informed particularly regarding the position of a person who was a British 


citizen living in the Far East at the time the claim was submitted and is now / 
resident in Canada, because I am now informed that such a person has great 


difficulty, if he does not find it impossible, to get compensation for the claim. 


The British authorities claim that they will only pay compensation for a 
British citizen who is in residence in the United Kingdom and therefore if that 
person has moved to Canada, Canada will not pay the claim because that person _ 


was not a Canadian citizen at the time that he suffered the loss. Could that 
matter be cleared up for me? 


The WitTNnEss: I am not sure whether we can clear it up but we will 
certainly look it up and do our best. 


Mr. PEARKES: I would like to get information on that. 
Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, you referred a moment ago to page 129 of 


the proceedings of the committee on May 5, and I draw your attention to the 
fact that there is apparently a mistake in the record because it referred to a 


$500,000 Canada House and that should be $5 million to $8 million. 
The CHAIRMAN: We are most interested as to your whereabouts. 
Mr. FLEMING: I wanted to put the record straight on that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions, gentlemen? Shall we say that 
Vote 84 carries? 
Carried. 


We pass now to Vote 85—Passport Office administration. Are there any 
questions on item 85? 


j De- Compared with Estimates — 
No. tails of 1953-54 ' 
of Service 4 on 1954-55 1953-54 —--— Ta 
Vote Fase Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ i 
85 |Passport Office Administration| 159 256, 649 254, 124 2,020 


Mr. McMiLLtan: About how many passports are issued a year? “J don’t 


need to know accurately. 


¥ 
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Mr. MacpdoNNELL: I have that figure here, sir. In 1952, 76,180 passports | 


were issued, and in 1953, 74,275. 
Mr. McMILLan: That office, then is self-sustaining? 
Mr. MAcCDONNELL: It earns considerable revenue. 


eis gets 
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_ Mr. FLEMING: I would like to say a word—it is not a question—I think 
we all recognize the very efficient service in that Passport Office. I think it 
s one of the most efficient services in the government. This year they are 
budgeting for a staff reduced from 75 to 68. Is there any contraction in volume 
if work this year? 
Mr. MAcCDONNELL: There are two factors involved there, sir. It is expected 
_ that the number of passports to be issued will not be as great as in the past, 
and _as the staff that has been at work microfilming old passport records has 
pretty well completed its work it is possible to make a saving there. 
Mr. FLEMING: In other words, you have promoted a lot of clerks grade I 
_to clerks IIA? 
v4 Mr. MacDoNNELL: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


Vote 86: 


i De- Compared with Estimates 
No. : tails of 1953-54. 
of Service on 1954-55 1953-54 — — 


No: Increase Decrease 


$ $ $ $ 


86 |Representation Abroad—Oper- 
ational—including payment 
of salaries of High Commis- 
sioners, Ambassadors, Minis- 

_ ters Plenipotentiary, Con- 
suls, Secretaries and staff ap- 
pointed as directed by the 
Governor General in Coun- 
cil, notwithstanding anything 
to the contrary in the Civil : 
Service Act or any of its 
AMeNdMeN’S 2 seh Ts 160 6,301, 835 5, 758, 874 542,961 


The CHAIRMAN: The details are on page 160. Any questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Pearkes: 

Q. What is the position regarding the payment.of military attaches. Does 

- this department pay any of the expenses in connection with military attachés? 
Y A. The Department of National Defence, as I understand it, pays the com- 
; plete expenses for military attaches. 

% Q. Does this department ask for military attachés to be attached to the 
' legations or does the Department of National Defence say they would like 
them?—A. Before I answer your question, may I make one slight amendment? 
“If we had sufficient space in our office quarters we make that available with- 
| out charge to National Defence if they have a military attaché in the area. 
Other than that they pay the full cost. And your second question? 
Pee Q. Does the request come from this department to have a military officer 
“Bitached as a military attaché to a legation or does the Department of National 
| Defence? What I am getting at, to be quite frank, is that it seems to me there 
ads a tremendous number of military, naval and air force officers attached to 
various headquarters in Europe. Now, you have a military attaché and an air 
i attaché on the Paris legation. At Paris you have military officers also attached 
| to the headquarters of the NATO organization at SHAPE. It seems to me there 
ie is a great duplication between having military officers attached to the North 
- Atlantic Treaty Organization headquarters and others attached to the various 


‘ 
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legations throughout Europe, because I find it very hard to understand why 
all the information concerning the forces of a foreign power which is a 
member of the NATO organization cannot be obtained through NATO head- 
quarters very much better than being obtained through the legation, and I 
don’t understand why it is necessary to have this duplication because they 
are senior officers and the expense of maintaining the military attaché by the 
very nature of his service runs into a considerable amount of money. I don’t 


think we are getting full value for it, and I think there is duplication?— 


A. This is, I should say, a matter for National Defence rather than External 
Affairs. 5 ' 


Q. Are you sure External Affairs do not ask for them?—A. Yes, sir, © 
officially. I would like to make one amendment, however. It frequently : 
happens that heads of missions may think it desirable to have a military attaché - 


and normally we would pass that correspondence without comment to National 
Defence. 


Q. When I try to get any information from National Defence I have always : 


been told that this is an External Affairs matter and that External Affairs 


would like to have or the heads of missions would like to have a uniform — 


around their staff. How many military attachés are there at the heads of 
these various missions? Have you got any idea where they are located? 
—A. If you give us a little time, sir, we can find out. 


Q. I think it would be indicative of the danger of duplication. He is | 


just going around there as a glorified aide-de-camp. That is not what a 
miliary attaché used to do in the old days. If he is there trying to obtain 
information about the forces of other countries, then I submit that information 
could be better obtained if it is a North Atlantic Treaty country through 
the headquarters of NATO—Shape. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand the answer will be given at the next meeting 
as to the number. Are there any comments to be made by the department as to 
the other aspects of General Pearkes’ question? 


The WITNESS: I should like to repeat, if I may, that all this is more | 
properly a matter for National Defence. It is their decision as to whether a | 


military attaché is sent to another country or not and that decision is 
approved, as I recollect, by the Treasury Board. 


Mr. PEARKES: I am sure it would be approved by the Treasury Board. 


The WITNESS: I mean no military attaché post is established without the 
approval of the Treasury Board. s 


Mr. PEARKES: Then, would you be able to tell me now if External Affairs | 
have made any request to National Defence for military attachés to be attached | 


to the heads of missions? 
Mr. PinarpD: You are talking about the heads of mission in Paris alone? 
Mr. PEARKES: No, anywhere. 


The WITNESS: Could you set a time limit on that? We have to go back | 


through all our corrspondence—five years, sir? 
Mr. PEARKES: Oh, yes, that would be quite long enough. 
The CHAIRMAN: You will supply that, then, at the next meeting? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. NessitT: I would like to ask one or two questions regarding the . 


examinations which are required for foreign service officers— 


The CHAIRMAN: We already had that on item 84 and it was discussed at the | 


last meeting and added information will be printed as an appendix to the last 
meeting. The competition papers and all the information as to the entrance 


into the service were tabled at the last meeting and have been sent to the 


printer now. 
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he In the report of last meeting will be printed a copy of the advertisement 
of positions, a report as to how the personnel is recruited, as well as questions 
asked in the last two competitions of 1952 and 1953. It will all be printed 
as an appendix to the last meeting and this matter was discussed when we 
were on vote 84, but it is in order if you want to put further questions. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


ae Q. There are two brief questions in this regard. The written examinations 
that are required in this competition, they are required, I take it, to be written 
on the same day, is that correct?—-A. Normally, sir, yes. 
f i Q. Regarding the oral examination or the personal interview, whichever 
_ you choose to call it, how long after the written examination does that normally 
_ take place?—-A. Probably two to three months, sir. The reason for that is that 
'we have to hold examinations abroad as well. We may have to hold an 
xamination in, let us say for example, Tokyo, London, Paris. By the time 
rou get those papers back and all marked, some weeks are certain to have 


Q@. When you get to the personal interview how many constitute the 
‘board examining the candidate normally?—-A. That varies, sir. There is, of 
ourse, always someone representing the Civil Service Commission and some- 
me representing the department and we also try to bring in two or. three 
eople from the particular locality where a board is held—perhaps a university 
rofessor, perhaps a business man, perhaps a journalist—someone who can 
sive us independent advice. 

Q. When the candidate appears before this board is he questioned by all 
members of the board or just by one or two?—-A. Everyone is free to ask as 
many questions as he likes. 

Q. And what type of questions are normally asked? 


ae The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a very tall order because the witness here, 
not attending himself, may not know the questions submitted. 

cal Mr. Nessitt: That may be. I have a specific reason for asking these ques- 

‘tions. I am trying to get a general line on what topics are discussed. 

p j . The WitNEss: That is a very difficult question to answer, sir. We try to 
find out the background of the candidate. We may begin by asking him what 
college he has attended, what courses he has taken. We may go on to discuss 
his special interests. We might ask him a general question on international 
affairs to see how he can handle it. The main purpose of the board, of course, 
_ is to get a personal impression of the candidate—see whether he is personally 
‘suitable, to see whether he is a lad of sound judgment and so on. It is very 
_ difficult to answer the question in general terms. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. They don’t very often make a practice of taking one specific subject 
and pursuing that for a long time, for instance?—-A. Well, I should say usually 
-a board would try to pursue some subject of which the candidate has some 
knowledge or might be expected to have some knowledge to see how he handles 
‘it—not to find out the answers but to find out how he handles it. 

__ Q. The reason I am asking the question is that I had some information 
that one candidate who appeared before the board was questioned at length on, 
believe, twentieth century poetry and literature, a subject which he did 
t know very much about and did not have much opportunity to discuss other 
bjects on which he did have some knowledge, and that is why I was wonder- 
g what the line of questioning normally was. 


- Mr. Know tes: Most examinations are that way. 
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Mr. Pinarp: That would be the oral examination. You have had the 
written examination before? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


é 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Just one further question. How much notice is a candidate given of 
this oral examination? Could you give me any indication?—A. I am afraid I 
cannot give you any definite information on that. The notices are sent out by 
the Civil Service Commission. He is given plenty of notice to appear and if 
he cannot appear in one place arrangements can be made for him to appear in 
another. 

@. A week’s notice or twenty-four hours’ notice?—A. Well, normally I 
should say much more than a week. 

Q. More than a week?—A. Yes. Of course, the candidate may not get 
his mail. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think as to the notice and as to the number of marks for 
the oral as compared to the written we will have the department bring an 
answer in at another meeting. 

Mr. NresBitT: Only one further comment. I understood in one case from 
my information the candidate received notice by telegram within twenty-four 
hours of the time he had to appear and it was some considerable distance to 
travel. That is why I was curious. 


The WITNESS: I think that is most unusual. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would that be under the Civil Service Commission or the 


department? 
The WITNESS: Civil Service Commisison. 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be the Civil Service Commission notifying 
him of the date. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, the question I have comes under this particular 
vote. I have been looking through the public accounts of the Department of 
External Affairs and I notice a column “allowance rate.” I wonder if Dr. 
MacKay would enlighten me on the special purpose for which these allowances 
are provided and what they are supposed to cover?——A. Broadly speaking, sir, 
allowances are intended to cover two main purposes, first, to compensate for 
the differences in the cost of living abroad and second to allow officers without 
any private means to do their job on a scale appropriate with the position the 


government expects them to uphold. In order to be able to perform his duties — 


which, apart from his normal office work, entails entering as widely as_he is 
able into contact with officials and others in the country to which he is attached 
the officer must find somewhat larger quarters than he is accustomed to at 
home. These allowances are intended to allow him to do this and to accom- 
modate him in a manner appropriate to an official representative of Canada. 
These moneys are also intended to provide for the personal and financial 
difficulties which are inescapable in the itinerant life of the foreign service. 

I might say we have special educational allowances for officers with 
children. Where they have to live in a “foreign country they may have to 
send their children to a private school or get private tuition in the country 
where they are living. _ 

Q. And all those are included in the allowance rate?—-A. Yes. 

@. I was wondering. They seem to be rather high. For instance, I 

notice in France $64,000, Greece $23,000, Italy $23,000, United Kingdom 


$22,000, United States $62,000 and then the Canadian representative on the 3 
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European Economic Cooperation $20,000. I was wondering if those amounts 
re not rather high?—A. Of course, allowances have to some extent to be 
related to the cost of living in Canada. In some countries costs are very much 
higher. 

Mr. FLEMING: It might be helpful if Dr. MaeKay would indicate how many 


bi 
ae in those respective embassies are in receipt of the allowance. 
b | 


,, Mr. PATTERSON: I know there are several in some of them but it would 
_ still seem to be a rather high figure for allowances of that kind and then 
eI think for one Canadian representative for the organization for European 
be Economic Cooperation, I believe there is just the one listed there—$20,000. 


| The WITNESS: With respect to that, sir, I think I should point out that 
_he is also a representative to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. He 
M4 “doubles in brass,” so to speak, but he does not double in allowances. 


- Mr. FLEMING: Is the one official in that case receiving the whole $20,000? 


; Mr. KNOWLES: And if so how much of it is for cost of living and how 
euch of it is for keeping up prestige? 


ee Mr. MAcKENZIE: What do you mean by “prestige”? 
_ Mr. KNoOWLEs: It was the most polite word I could think of at the moment. 


at Mr. HEMSLEYs (Head of Finance Division): So far as the Organization 
‘for European Economic Cooperation is concerned, that is provided for in the 
_ estimates as part of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The allowances 
_ that would be provided for the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
2 tion and North Atlantic Treaty Organization would not be for one individual, 
_ but for all the Canadian represntative staff at our NATO and OEEC office 
~ in Paris. 

os Mr. PATTERSON: For instance, what percentage of that $20,000 would be 
_ for the difference in living costs? 


ee 
ty 


iy 


Mr. HEMSLEY: On the living representational allowances the department 
has made an estimate, and it is probable that 75 per cent of it goes to com- 
- pensate the officer for the increased cost of living that he has to meet in the 
foreign post, and approximately 25 per cent for his representational 
_ responsibilities. 

4 Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, that sum, I understand, is paid willy nilly; 
i it is not an item on which an accounting is required from the recipient? 


Mr. HEMSLEY: No, apart from the rental and educational elements which 
- are accountable specifically. But they are all lumped together for the purpose 
of the estimates. 

_ . Mr. FLEmine: I understood the full $20,000 was paid in the public accounts 
and I gathered that part of it was accountable and part of it was not? 

| \ _ Mr. HEMSLEY: I don’t recall the item in public accounts, but the way the 
Pan 

4 


allowances are provided in the estimates are: for the mission in Paris there 


‘is a lump sum and that lump sum will include the unaccountable elements 


‘. 


q 

: 

. . 

| which you have for-representation and the compensation of increased cost 
| of living; and certain other elements such as rental that will be accountable 
leer he will also have to account for the amount spent for the education of 


his children. 

ie Mr. FLEMING: But those are included in the round figure totals that were 
_ mentioned? 

] Mr. Hemstey: Yes. 

Mr. Patterson: $64,000, France. 


> 
4 
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By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I go back and ask my former question as to how many persons in 
these various missions are in receipt of these allowances because so far as 
the living costs are concerned that is a matter of lively concern also to some 
of the junior men on the staff of these posts, perhaps not on the same scale 
as the head of the mission or the senior officers, but nevertheless it has been 
a matter of some importance to some of the junior men living abroad, especially 
those with young families?7—A. May I take Paris as an example? In Paris 
there is an ambassador, one foreign service officer grade VIII, two foreign 
service officers grade IV. 

Q. Is this sum broken down into estimates as between officials?—-A. No, I 
am giving the number of people in receipt of allowances. 

Q. Is the amount of each official’s allowance included?—-A. Not here. 

@. But when you make up your estimate is a fixed sum allowed for each 
individual or do you just make a general lump sum total for the whole 
. mission?—A. A fixed sum for each individual. 

Q. Then there is not much use having a list without the sum for each. 
Perhaps it could be supplied? 


The CHAIRMAN: Giving the ones for one embassy only would not give us 


the exact situation. There is one question I would like to ask. As to the 


allowance to cover the increase in the cost of living, has it been the practice 
of the department in making their estimate for the allowances for officials 
to be sent abroad to determine the variations in the cost of living as between 
one country and another? Has it been the practice of the department in years 
gone by to send from time to time abroad administrative officers to determine 
the proportionate increase in cost of living between one country and another 
to determine these allowances? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: That is done by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
They conduct an annual survey of prices in each country in which Canadian 
employees are stationed and from time to time they send officers into the 
field for personal surveys. This annual review is made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics who establish cost of living indices on the basis of returns 
from posts. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would the departmental decision as to what is the 
allowance be based on these figures you get from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics or which department does that survey? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: We apply automatically the index with which the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics provides us. 
Mr. KNowLEs: In what way, as a percentage of salary? 


Mr. MacponNnELL: There is a fixed scale of allowances which has been | 
worked out for officers and employees of all grades on the basis of what living — 


costs were in 1946 and we apply the index to that scale. 
Mr. KNowLeEs: So these allowances are adjusted? 
Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Are there any instances where it is a downward adjustment | 


or is it always upward? 

Mr. MAcCDONNELL: We have a few where the cost of living index is less 
than 100 per cent. 

The WITNESS: There is one recently where it has been reduced. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Would you care to tell us where it is? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Chile. : 
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‘The CHAIRMAN: So your increases in cost of living or allowances are based 


the figures gathered on the spot by officials of another department but by 
ficials of the government? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes, sir, or gathered by staff at ports to DBS. I think 
would be appropriate to point out—I am not. sure that I can answer 
ir. Knowles’ question fully—but in a good many instances over the years 
e indices have gone down in some countries. In some countries they have 
st kept mounting steadily. 


: Mr. FLEMING: I notice in appendix D (estimates analysis) with which 
was distributed previously the allowances for living including cost of repre- 
oe are up this year by approximately $85,000 as compared with your 
last year’s expenditure, but the allowances for meeting higher costs of living 
pppvroad are down about $25,000 as compared with last year. 


_ ‘Mr. MacKenzie: If that were worked out on a percentage basis it would 
_be better. 


E Mr. KNOWLES: The cost of prestige is going up while the cost of living is 

going down. 

aa Mr. HEMSLEY: I think the reason probably for the decrease in the 
allowances for meeting higher costs of living abroad has been the result of an 

_ investigation made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These are carried 

‘out in the fall just at the time we prepare the estimates, and on the basis of 

the information received from them we adjust the indices. In this case they 


me modification in that area; and with the increase in the number of officers 
_ abroad I think probably the first element might have gone up. I would have 
look into the breakdown between these pretty carefully before I could state 
to why one element has gone up and the other has gone down. 


_ Mr. Ftemine: Perhaps we might ask Mr. Hemsley to look into that. 
Mr. HEMSLEY: I will do that tomorrow. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have heard the word “prestige”. I would not like that 
go on the record, without a proper explanation. I wonder if the departmental 
Officials would say whether that general allowance is not more for the facility 
to establish contacts with people in the countries where they are stationed to 
_ gather information necessary for them in the exercise of their functions. You 
_ Might in many countries in Europe at least not be able to establish contact 
simply by a phone call but may have to invite somebody to dinner or some- 
thing. I wonder if it would be right that this should be charged to a man’s 
1% wn revenue or his salary. I wonder if the officials might comment on this 
_ idea of whether the allowance is more to establish contacts or get the necessary 
| information which the department officials need to have to carry on their duties. 
‘Mr. Macdonnell, you have been posted abroad; would you care to comment on 
that, or would Dr. MacKay? This allowance is paid for one purpose. It is not 
“only for the pleasure of the individual. As soon as he comes to Ottawa he 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes, Mr. Chairman. It is the intention of our depart- 
art—and this is true of other departments that have officials abroad as well, 
at officers should mix as widely as they can not only in governmental but in 


value is obtained from the payment of these allowances for the additional 
contacts, as you put them, that our officers are able to make. 


probably indicate there might be some lower indices which would call for 
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Mr. KNOWLES: Is there any accountability for these? Perhaps you have 
already answered that when you say that these are not accountable items. } 


Mr. MacponneE.u: That is right. 


Mr. KNOWLES: May I ask then: do you just allot to an officer a certain sum ~ 
for the year as—call it what you will—a representational allowance or do you 
wait until the end of the year and then give him the amount he spent without — 
it actually being itemized? ‘ 

Mr. MACDONNELL: This is a yearly sum which is payable in monthly instal- 
ments. } 

Mr. KNOWLES: And how do you determine the variation in it if there is — 
a variation between different posts? a 

Mr. MACDONNELL: The variation between Posts is enters a matter of the © 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index. : | 

Mr. KNOWLES: But does the Dominion Bureau of Statistics maintain an — 
index on what I have called prestige costs or representational costs? 

Mr. MAcDONELL: They include among the factors which they use in fram- — 
ing their indices such things as costs of domestic service, costs of transporta- | 
‘tion and costs of clothing—which are larger in the kind of work the officer is | 
supposed to do abroad than they are for a civil servant in Ottawa. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Do the costs of refreshments come in that index too? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


Mr. BALCER: How do the allowances paid to our representatives compare — 
with allowances paid by other governments to their own staffs—generally? 
Mr. MACDONNELL: Generally I think that we are somewhat lower than 
some foreign services, that we are probably in something of a middle grade. | 
Undoubtedly the allowances paid in some foreign services are higher. 
Mr. NespittT: Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering if perhaps the depart-_ 
ment could give us a little idea—I notice the operational costs for France, for — 
example— : 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you going to another point? I think Mr. Fleming had | 
a question to ask on this point. 7 
Mr. FLEMING: May I just ask this? It has been made clear that there is no 
accountability in respect of this particular type of allowance, but does the head BI 
of mission attempt to ascertain whether the allowance that is provided for the 
purpose that has been described is used by the individual for that purpose? 
There may be some individuals who are active in promoting their contacts. 
There may be others who are not so active. Is there a responsibility on the 
head of mission to see, if this is a duty on the part of his staff for which they — 
receive an allowance, that the duty is discharged? § 
The WITNESS: Our whole system of promotions is built up really on a 
system of ranks of officers throughout the whole service and we require reports _ 
periodically from our heads of missions on each officer in the mission. If 
the officer is not fulfilling his responsibilities in that respec we normally hear 
about it. a 
Mr. FLEMING: But is this one of the things in which the head of mission 
interests himself in respect of the discharge of this responsibility? 
The WITNESS: He is supposed to. In fact he is supposed to give us a ie 
report on them. ae 
Mr. PEARKES: Does the head of eae comment on whether the allows™ 
ance is adequate? : 
The WITNESS: We get complaints frequently. I think we might say that 
throughout the service there are very few people who really think the allow-— 
ance is adequate, or at least from what they tell headquarters. 
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Mr. KNow Les: Could you tell us today or tomorrow when you bring in the 
; Pires what the maximum representation allowance is that is paid to any officer 
and what the minimum one is? 


" Mr. FLEMING: I think that would be included in the answer to my earlier 


“question. If we are going to take Paris perhaps we could have the allowances 
of heads of other missions. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I was not asking for all of them; I was asking for the top 
‘figure and the bottom figure. 


_.The CHarirmMaAN: That would be included in the general report I imagine ~ 
that is to be supplied. I am quite sure that Mr. Fleming, and I think other 
“members of the committee who have travelled abroad in the last years, would 
‘admit that our heads of missions in mostly all the places they visited are 
carrying on their duties very well and surely at no personal monetary advantage 
themselves because I am quite sure that the allowance paid—and I am giving 

a personal opinion because I visited many—is much lower than they actually 

a. to spend, not only on prestige, as my friend Mr. Knowles said, but on 
the actual necessity of entertainment of one kind or another to carry on their 
duties properly in a comparable manner to heads of missions of other countries 
“and I don’t mean the largest ones like the United States or Britain or France 
but the heads of missions of other smaller countries. 


i Mr. KNOWLES: I don’t want to suggest that no such allowance should be 
paid, but I think it is our duty to find out what is going on and impose checks 
on unnecessary spending that might arise. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is the reason for me asking my questions pre- 


viously to try in some way to get the truth out in a better perspective. 


Mr. FLEMING: I think we want to be fair with all persons who have an 
allowance and we are interested in the distribution among the various levels 
of the service abroad. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am far from criticizing it. I am just trying to bring the 
“picture in to cover the whole aspect of it. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I was also very pleased to note one more example of federal 


aid to education. 


ha Mr. PATTERSON: For instance, what is the personnel, how many in the 


| 


i 


Mission to Japan, that receive the benefit from this allowance? 


The WITNESS: Could we answer that question tomorrow? 


Mr. PATTERSON: That would be fine. Just take a definite illustration, for 
example. I would like to know how many there are in the Japanese mission 
and the amount that they receive and possibly the relative cost of living. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the intended answer was to work it out for every- 
body and not pick out one embassy in particular, and to give us the full picture 
for everybody and I think that is what the deputy minister has agreed to bring. 


Mr. Patterson: I think there is quite a difference between different mis- 
‘sions, is there not? 


4 
ty 


- -‘The Wrrtness: Yes. 


ian 


The CHAIRMAN: We would be able to find out from that table. 

Mr. Patterson: There are differences in numbers and personal staff and 
so on. 
The CuHairmMan: Any further questions on this item? 


eg Mr. Nespitt: Mr. Chairman, with regard to operational expenses, France, 
Isee that the item is $415,000-odd as compared to the United Kingdom which 
As $426,000-odd— 
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The CHairMaN: I think that is the next item, sir. I mean it is on 87, isn’t 
it? 
Mr. Nessitt: No, representation abroad. 


The CHAIRMAN: But representation abroad is divided into two items, 86 
and 87. No. 86 is for salaries, grants, allowances, etc.; 87 is for construction, 
acquisition and so on. 


Mr. NeEspitt: I beg pardon. 
The CHAIRMAN: If we are through with item 86— 


Mr. FLEMING: No, I have two or three questions on item 86 based on the 
breakdown in appendix D on the same page we have been working on, Mr. 
Chairman. The fifteenth item on that page—relates to rentals of buildings 
and works $507,955, which is an increase of about $92,000 or roughly 20 per 
cent over last year. What accounts for that substantial increase? | 

Mr. MacpDoNNELL: After the war a number of buildings were requisitioned 
for our use, provided to us at no cost or low rental cost. As we get farther 
and farther away from the wartime period those conditions disappear and we 
pay more in rentals and then, of course, there is some increase in the number 
of offices. , 

Mr. FLEMING: Is it a lengthy list? Would it be difficult to bring us just a 
list for our information? © 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Well, I can give you this sort of example. For instance, 
in Indonesia we actually have a decrease there because premises are being 
purchased and rent will be paid for a portion of the year only. As a matter of 
fact, there are several decreases in particular places. 

Mr. FLEMING: Is it a lengthy list? We don’t want to spend a lot of time 
on it now. Could the list be easily compiled and handed to us tomorrow or is 
it a long list, Mr. Macdonnell? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: You mean the main increases in rentals? 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes, I was thinking of the larger items, just to give us the | 
location of the larger items and the amounts. 

Mr. MAcCDONNELL: I would say this, that some $60,000 is due to the neces- 
sity of providing for residences and office accommodation in new missions and | 
an increase of approximately $17,000 resulting from a more firm estimate for 
rentals on premises leased for missions opened during 1953. | 

Mr. FLEmtnc: Now, the $60,000 for new missions, I will have to ask you. 
where they are? | 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Well, I am afraid I can only make the same comment— | 

Mr. FLEMING: Does this take us into the Dominican Republic again? 

Mr. MacponneE.t: That would include the Dominican Republic and Haiti. | 

The CHAIRMAN: I think I ought to apologize to Mr. Nesbitt. His question | 
was in order on this item, so if he wants to put his question on operational 
expenses now it will be in order. Iam very sorry, I only realized it after I gave. 
my ruling. 

Mr. FLEMING: Can you give us the breakdown between these two new 
missions that were mentioned, the Dominican Republic and Haiti? I say again, | 
Mr. Chairman, if this sort of thing will take a while to look up I would be’ 
quite content to have the information brought back tomorrow with a 
down to give us the explanation of these substantial increases. 

The CHAIRMAN: It will facilitate our work if it is brought in as an answer | 
at the next meeting. Now, Mr. Nesbitt? 
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at e United Kingdom would obviously be the largést ones. I was wondering if 
some of the officials from the department would care to comment as to why the 
operational figures for France, for example, should be relatively as high as 
they are compared to some of the other operational items. _ 

‘’ Mr. MACDONNELL: Mr. Chairman, one fairly important reason is the differ- 
ence in the cost-of-living index for the two countries. The present index for 
London is 111 and for Paris 157, and there is a fairly large staff in Paris. 

Mr. NEspitt: What is that index related to—Canadian cost of living? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 

Mr. Nessirt: Canada represents 100, I presume? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes, as of 1946. 

_. Mr. NEsBitT: Why is there a necessity for having apparently such an extra 
irge sized staff in Paris? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Well, there is a good deal of business done by the 
mbassy with the French government, a good deal of information work, quite 
lot of consular work. There are a good many Canadian residents and Cana- 
an travellers in France. We have also included in these estimates for Paris 
the expenses of our departmental architect whose field covers pretty well the 
whole of Europe. He and his staff are in these estimates. 

a Mr. NespittT: In other words, certain operations, I take it are carried on 
hrough the embassy in Paris that relate directly to other embassies in 
urope? ans 

_ Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 

_ Mr. NeEssitt: And that will account for part of the increase? 

Mr. MAcCDONNELL: Yes. 


_ Mr. Nessirt: Several members have used the embassy in Paris as an 

cample. I realize that all embassies, of course, have to have a certain amount 

f entertainment to keep up with the Joneses so to speak. I am not criticizing 

» but could you give us an idea of the number of receptions and things of 

at nature which would be held each year, for instance, in an embassy such 

in France? ; 

_ Mr. Macponnewu: We have no statistical information on that. We do not 

require our heads of posts, nor our officers, to supply that information in 

‘detail. I might say that as a matter of personal experience, having been posted 

‘in Paris for some years and having watched with admiration the responsibilities 

‘discharged by our ambassador, he was exceedingly busy in that field right 

4] rough the year. The numbers, if there were, any existing, of the guests that 

dd been entertained would be really pretty impressive. 

Mr. NEsBiITT: Could you give us any idea of the cost of entertainement? 

_ Mr. Macnonne.u: No, I could not. 

_ Mr. Nessitt: There would be no way of obtaining those figures? 

os: Mr. MAcDONNELL: No. The ambassadors and other officers are given the 
wances we discussed earlier, and they are expected to make them go as 

as they can. 

Mr. NESBITT: Under this item “Operational expenses”, would large recep- 

Ss come under that? 

Mr. Macvonneztu: No, there is no provision anywhere in our estimates 

entertainment and representational activities except in the allowances, 

_. Mr. NeEssitt: It in no way comes under these operational expenses? 
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Mr. MAcponNELL: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: If anyone has been to Rome, London, or Paris, or to 
any of our embassies he would realize that even the allowance they get does 
not cover the amount they have to spend on entertainment. 

Mr. Nespirt: I fully realize that and that is-why I was wondering if 
’ there was no other item under which entertainment could come. 


The CHAIRMAN: The only item for official hospitality is 88 and it is not 
for the embassies. | 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: That is for expenditure in Canada. 


Mr. Nrespitt: What exactly do operational expenses include—the salaries 
and care and maintenance? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: I can perhaps answer nous broadly by saying they 
include everything except capital expenditures. Such items for example, 
as salaries, allowances, travelling expenses, freight, service charges, telephones, 
and all the normal administrative expenses of an office. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is in appendix D of the memorandum we have before 
us. It is all given in detail. 


Mr. FLEMING: I have a couple of questions on the items at the bottom 
of appendix D, “municipal and public utility services” an increase of $25,000. 
Are those payments for municipal services abroad, and how is it that municipal 
services are paid for in the light of the diplomatic immunity? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Where we own property we very frequently are exempt 
from taxes, but not from what would be regarded as service charges, for water 
for example. We have to pay our normal public utility bills. 


Mr. FLEMING: What are ‘‘Benefits”, $23,140? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: That provides for the departmental share of social’ 
security payments for locally engaged employees, nationals of the countries 


concerned. _ 


Mr. FLEMING: Are those payments made voluntarily? There would be no | 
question of obligation under the law of those countries to make deductions 
from salaries, would there? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: No, but I think it would put a Canadian government | 
office in a very invidious position if it refused to make what were the going” 
contributions under any social security system. 


Mr. FLEMING: I take it that these are voluntary? 


‘Mr. MacpoNNELL: Yes. Certain benefits in the way of retiring gratuities 
are compulsory by law in some countries. It is true that we are not under | 
an obligation to pay them, but it has been the feeling of the government that 
it would be a very invidious thing, in a country whose law says that on 
discharge an employee is entitled to say a month’s pay, if we did not do the. 
same as business firms and everybody else. | 

| 


Mr. Fitemtinc: I take it that these are payments made, not to the individual 
concerned, but on his behalf into some social security fund? | 


' Mr. MACDONNELL: That is right. 
Mr. FLEMING: To what countries do these apie | 
Mr. MACDONNELL: They are widely distributed throughout the world. | 

, 


Mr. KNOWLES: Does the reverse happen? Do some missions here employ-| 
ing Canadians pay unemployment rates for them? 


Mr. FLEMING: They are not under the Unemployment Insurance Act. | 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: I cannot answer that question. 


re A SRO 
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* “Mr. RENTING: I can. They do not come within the scope of the Unemploy- 
ent Insurance Act. I suppose stenographers would, but people doing diplo- 
atic work would not. 


_ Mr. Knowles: I was referring to stenographers, chauffeurs, and other 
such Canadians engaged here for foreign missions. 
_ Mr. MACDONNELL: I just do not know the answer. 


Mr. FLEMING: I have one question on the last item, Sundries, $40,000. 
& hat type of expenditure are they? 

Ai Mr. MACDONNELL: It includes such things as the normal annual gratuities 
“to trades people. In some countries it is almost an obligation, and certain 
| provisions have been made for that. It also includes provision for a world- 
wide insurance coverage that we have on departmental motor vehicles. We 
have a policy with one company. 


Mr. FLEMING: Could we have a breakdown between the insurance pre- 
_mium and the other payments? 


‘Mr. MACDONNELL: We have not got the figures broken down. 
_ Mr. FLeminc: Can you tell us the premium? 


| Mr. MacpdonneELL: It was $45 per vehicle in 1953 with a no-claim bonus 
_ Teducing the charge 15 per cent. The premium for 1954 will be $40. 


4 Mr. FLEMING: It is not a blanket policy with a set premium, but a premium 
1 determined according to the number of cars? 

e Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes. 

c Mr. FLEMING: What will it amount to out of this total of $45,000? 
"Mr. Macponne.i: About $4,000. 


Le Mr. FLEMING: That is normal coverage against public liability, property 
fp emaee fire and theft? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Third party only. 

Mr. FLEMING: You say that is all with one company? What company? 
Mr. MACDONNELL: Caledonian. 

Mr. Fuemtnc: There leaves roughly $36,000 for these emergency gratuities? 


‘ Mr. MACDONNELL: And for a great many other things—drinking water, 
ae night watchman service, cleaning of uniforms, and other sundries. 


Mr. McMILuan: I notice one item in the estimates is up by $50,000 for 
curity guards. We have 25 this year against none last year. 


The CHatrmMAN: That has been covered at a previous meeting and a full 
| explanation was given as to the numbers and the new policy adopted. 

Are there any other questions on 86? 

Shall vote 86 carry? 

_ Carried. 
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De- Compared with Estimates 
No. tails of 1953-54 
of Service on 1954-55 1953-54 
Vote i oee - = - Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 


87 | Representation Abroad — Con 
struction, acquisition or im- 
provement of buildings, 
works, land, new equipment 
and furnishings, and to the 
extent that blocked funds are 
available for these expendi- 
tures, to provide for payment 
from these foreign currencies 
owned by Canada and pro- 
vided only for governmental 
or other limited purposes.... 


162 1,945, 480 2063) SO0 Uline ateinedn ey nega 118,37 


\ 


Mr. FLEMING: On 87, how much have we left in blocked funds to our 
national credit abroad? We are proposing this year, as I understand, to 
spend $730,000 of that total as indicated on page 4 of the appendix. Iwas 
wondering how much we have in total credit abroad? 


Mr. HEMSLEY: I am afraid that the figures I have are a little sketchy, — 
but as far as the French credit is concerned, we have about $34 million in 
French francs, and in the Netherlands around 2,500,000 guilders, which would 
be about $600,000; and in Italy around $100,000. But, Italy I had better 
look up. The main ones are the francs and the guilder credits. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Vote 87 carry? 


‘Carried. 
Vote 88 
De- Compared with Estimates — 
No. tails of 1953-54 | 
of Service on 1954-55 1953-54 
Vote ieee Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 


Baliye ela eel vases eens cit 167 20,000 


20,000 


Mr. KNOWLES: Is that in this country or in foreign countries? 
Mr. MAcCDONNELL: In Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Vote 88 carry? 
Carried. 


i et! 
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a Vote 89. : 
Me De- Compared with Estimates 
No. | 5 tails of 1953-54 
ie of. Service on 1954-55 1953-54 
_ Vote Page 
Li No. Increase Decrease 
i $ $ $ $ 
Re? To provide for relief of dis- 
tressed Canadian citizens 
_ abroad and their dependents 
and for the reimbursement of 
the United Kingdom for re- 
lief expenditures incurred by 
its Diplomatic and Consular 
Posts on Canadian account 
(part recoverable)........... 167 15,000 15,000 


Mr. JAMES: What is 89 all about? 
Mr. MACDONNELL: As the vote indicates it is to assist in the relief of 
distressed Canadians abroad, people who for one reason or another find them- 
selves stranded without funds. Undertakings to repay are taken from those 
to whom relief is extended. Reimbursements made during the same fiscal year 
in which relief was extended are returned to the vote, and any money recovered 
in later fiscal years is credited, not to the external affairs vote, but to the 
consolidated revenue fund. This vote has stayed at the same figure for a 
good many years. 
Mr. JAMES: Who would press those people for repayment? 
Mr. MAcCDONNELL: Initially our departmenut, and if repayment is not 
Made we obtain an option from the Department of Justice as to whether legal 
action should be taken to recover. 
: Mr. FLEMING: What is the percentage of recovery over a period of time? 
e Mr. MAcDONNELL: In the most recent full fiscal year, 1952-53, $11,000 was 
advanced from that fund and $2,600 in refunds were credited to the vote, 
a net expenditure of $8,400. 
_ Mr. Ftemine: A recovery of about 23 per cent of all you lay out? 
_ Mr. MacpdonneE.u: The figures indicate that over the years there is an 
imcrease in the amount of money recovered. 
Mr. Fremine: I suppose that it takes time for these people to sei on 
their feet? 
| Mr. PEARKES: Would that include people who were in the concentration 
camps in Asia who are now escaping or being allowed to come out of com- 
munist China, for transportation back to this country? 
! Mr. MacponneE._: I do not think very many people of that class have 
applied for this, particularly in China, where we have no offices. 

_ Mr. Fieminc: I think some did right after the war. : 
|. Mr. PearKes: Some of those who came back from J apanese concentration 
camps I believe had their passage paid and then were requested to refund 
the money. Is that included in this? 
| Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes, there were expenditures from this fund on those 
‘oeople. 
i Mr. Pearxes: And that would account possibly for the small return in 
PPose early years and the larger return in some subsequent years? 
Mr. Macponne.t: Yes. 


~~ 91652—33 
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Mr. PEARKES: I think that is the class of people who were very largely 
assisted? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes. 


Mr. JAMES: Suppose a man and his wife and family go to France; possibly 
that man has a good job there or is running a small business; he goes broke 
and wants to come back to Canada and has no visible means of support; would 
the Canadian government assist him to come home? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes, if there were no other funds available from his 
relatives or friends. That side is explored first. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Vote 89 carry? 


Carried. 

Vote 90. 
De- Compared with Estimates — 
No. tails of 1953- q 

of Service on 1954-55 1953-54 
Vote Page I i 
re ncrease Decrease 4 
$ $ $ 
90 |Canadian Representation at 
International Conferences....| 168 175,000 Ze i000 \ eee aeealee shes ote 


Mr. KNOWLES: Have you any comment on the reduction? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: A little worried comment perhaps. We have as you 
see reduced our estimate for this year; our reason for doing so was that the 
pattern of expenditures over previous fiscal years indicated that we might 
be able to get by with less. It is an extremely difficult thing to try to forecast. 
18 months in advance how many international conferences there will be. Fo Po 
example the political conference which is now going on in Geneva was not 
in our minds when this estimate was made up. We can only hope that this 
sum will be sufficient. 


Mr. FLEMING: Eventually there will be a supplementary estimate. 
Mr. MAcCDONNELL: I think that that is possible. 


Mr. FLEMING: Can you tell us what international conferences are planned 
for the balance of this year? | 


and the International Labour Organization. All the specialized agencies have) 
their annual or bi-annual meetings. ; 
Mr. FLEMING: The special ones this year would be the trade conference 
of GATT, and the UNESCO, although UNESCO is a periodic meeting. : 
Mr. MacDONNELL: It did not happen to take place last year, and, of course, 
this conference at Geneva is a somewhat special one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Vote 90 carry? 
Carried. 


Petar We 
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_ Vote 91 
L De- Compared with Estimates 
No. i tails .of 1953-54 

of Service on 1954-55 1953-54 
Vote Page 

No. Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 
91 |Grant to the United Nations 
Association in Canada....... 168 11,000 10,000 1,000 


Shall Vote 91 carry? 
Carried. 


Vote 92. ; 


De- Compared with Estimates 
' No. tails of 1953-54 


of Service on. 1954-55 1953-54 


NEG Increase Decrease 


$ $ $i $ 


iq 92 |Grant to the International 
‘Committee of the Red Cross! 168 15,000 15,000 


Shall Vote 92 carry? 
Carried. 


Vote 93. 


4 De- Compared with Estimates 
No. tails of 1953-54 
im of Service on 1954-55 1953-54 


Inerease Decrease 


$ $ $ $ 


93 |To authorize and provide for 
the payment from foreign 
currencies owned by Canada 
and available only for govern- 
mental or other limited pur- 
poses, in France, The Nether- 
lands and Italy, of fellowships 
and scholarships and travel- 
ling expenses to enable Cana- 
dians to study in those coun- 
tries, and for payment to the 
Royal Society of Canada of 
amounts not to exceed $10,000 
in all to meet travelling and 
other administrative costs 
incurred by the Society for 
those it may designate to act 

“on its behalf in selecting per- 


sons to receive fellowships 
and scholarships.............| 168 125,000 125,000 


12,198,547 11,340, 806 857,741 


Total, Department and 
Missions Abroad......]...... 12, 210, 547 11,352,806 857,741 
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Mr. FLEMING: I wonder if Dr. MacKay could bring us up to date on the 
methods that are followed in respect to these awards of scholarships? 


The WITNESS: Could you leave that until tomorrow? 


Mr. FLEMING: I would like to know the basis on which they are made, the 
basis of selection and the terms. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Vote 93 carry? 
Mr. FLEMING: We had better let it stand. 
The CHAIRMAN: Vote 93 will stand. 


Vote 94. 


—_—— 


De- Compared with Estimates ; 
No. tails of 1953-54 
» of Service on 1954-55 1953-54 


No Increase 


Decrease — 


B—GENERAL 


94 |To provide for the Canadian 
Government’s Assessment for 
Membership in International 
and Commonwealth Organ- 
izations, as detailed in the 
Estimates, including author- 
ity to pay the amounts speci- 
fied in the currencies of the 
countries indicated, notwith- 
standing that the payments 
may exceed or fall short of 
the equivalent in Canadian 
dollars, estimated as of 
January, 1954, which is...... 169 2,893,012 2,706,097 186,915 


Mr. FLEMING: On this one we have been furnished with certain informa-_ 
tion about the breakdown and I suppose all we are concerned about is the 
Canadian percentage of assessment. Of course, it varies from organization | 


ship as amongst the different organizations on which we are being assessed | 
membership fees? | 


the organization to Canada. Two of these organizations might be used as | 
examples: our rather more than usual interest in FAO and ICAO. Canada’s 


tions there is that element that would result probably in a different percentage | 
from what would be arrived at in others. 

Mr. FLEMING: I suppose that a certain amount of bargaining goes on in these 
United Nations organizations in establishing the percentages that the various | 
countries are prepared to accept. There is quite a variation between the U.N. 
percentage of 3:3 and F.A.O. of 5-7 and ILO of 3-98; ICAO of 5:4, which — 
shows an increase; UNESCO is 3:54% which is about the same as the previous — 
year; WHO is 3-97; and GATT is 4-27, which is the same as the previous year. | 
I do not know whether the officials here representing the department could 
make any comment as to the view taken by the deportment as to the fairness 
of assessment on Canada of these various organizations? x 
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_'. Mr. MAcDONNELL: We think, Mr. Chairman, that it would be fair to say 
that every effort is made in the negotiations that precede the drawing up of 
these assessments to reach a figure that would be fair to Canada. There are 
probably cases where we might have preferred a somewhat lower assessment 
but it is not always possible to have your own way. I think that the two 
factors which have been mentioned, the size of the organization and the extent 
of Canadian interest, probably account for these variations. 

Mr. FLEMING: We have always been concerned in this committee about 
the contribution of the USSR particularly to the United Nations, and this 
committee has made recommendations on this in other years. I notice that the 
contribution made by the USSR this year in the 1954 budget of the United 
Nations is 14-15 per cent. How does that compare with their contributions in 
previous years? 

Mr. MacDONNELL: A good deal of that is included in the statement which 
‘Dr. MacKay introduced to the committee. 

Mr. FLeminc: Are the percentages set out here in detail? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: We indicated the increases for the Soviet Union and 
the other members of the Soviet bloc and that their assessments have gone up 
over the vears. 

Mr. FLEminG: Are those figures presented year by year? 

The CHAIRMAN: That has already been published as an appendix. 

Mr. FuemiInG: The figures are given year by year? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the whole figures were included. 

Mr. FLEMING: We are given the figure for 1953 as being 12-28 per cent, 
‘sO this year there is an increase of 1°83 per cent. 

Mr. KNOWLES: In view of your comment—and I do not want to put any 
words in your mouth—that in some instances the percentages that Canada is 
prepared -to pay is related to the value that Canada attaches to the organization. 
Iam sorry to note that our lowest percentage is to the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Does that have any significance in the light of your previous statement? 
, Mr. MAcDONNELL: Could I put it this way: in considering assessments for 
the Food and Agricultural Organization I think it is inevitable that as one of 
the principal agricultural producers we should pay perhaps a bit more than we 
do in other organizations. I do not know that the same considerations apply 
in the field of the World Health Organization. 

Mr. FLEMING: In the case of the World Health Organization in any event 
the budget of the organization is being met and you have enough other coun- 
tries willing to make up the balance? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 

Mr. KNowLEs: I hope that it does not mean any lack of interest on Canada’s 
part in the work of that organization? 

Mr. MacpONNELL: There is certainly no lack of interest. 

Mr. KNow.es: There is a slight decrease. 

Mr. FLEMING: Have not two communist countries that had not previously 
been members of the World Health Organization have come in this year? 

| Mr. MacDONNELL: I think it is only so far with respect to ILO and UNESCO 
that they have definitely announced their intention of becoming members. 

Mr. FLEMING: It runs through my mind two of the communist countries 
had lately joined WHO? 
| Mr. MacponneEuu: I would not be sure, but I think so far it is only ILO and 
UNESCO, but that may be establishing a pattern. The assessments will, of 
course, be changed in any organization that gets new members. 
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The CHAIRMAN: At any rate our percentage is only 1/10th of one per cent 
lower than that of the United States, so. I do not think that there is quite a 
marked difference in this; they are 3-07 per cent and we are 2-97 per cent. — 

Mr. Fieminc: That was Canada’s percentage in 1947. For the United 
States you have to look in the other column; they are 4,306 units against 
Canada’s 384 units. That makes twelve times as much as we are. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: They have twelve times as much population and are more 
than twelve times wealthier than we are. q 

Shall Vote 94 carry? 

Carried. 


Vote 95. 


De- Compared with Estimates 
No. | tails ‘ of 1953-54 
of Service on 1954-55 * 1953-54 


or 
Vote ee Increase Decrease 


95 |To provide for the Canadian 
Government’s Contribution 
to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program for Tech- 
nical Assistance to Under- 
Developed Countries in an 
amount of $872,354 U.S., not- 
withstanding that payment 
may exceed or fall short of 
the equivalent in Canadian 
dollars, estimated as of 
January, 1954, which is...... 169 850,000 850, 000 


Now, that technical assistance has been discussed at length when Mr. 
Cavell was here. 
Mr. KNOWLES: Does Mr. Cavell’s work include this along with thes 
Colombo Plan? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: This is a contribution which we make to the United 
Nations. It is simply paid to them. Mr. Cavell’s concern with technical 
assistance is in helping to place the people who come to this country for 
training, and who do come in quite large numbers, from the United Nation 
program. a 

Mr. Fteminc: Actually the provision for the expense of Mr. Cavell’s office 
does not come under this item at all. Does it not come under an item of 
Trade and Commerce? _ f 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. This vote is a block contribution we make to the 
United Nations. 

The CHAIRMAN: I mentioned that we had touched on it and discussed if 
when Mr. Cavell was here. 

Mr. FLEMING: This is a contribution which has nothing to do with the 
service? 

Mr. Prnarp: There is another amount in the supplementary estimates. 
think the amount has been increased to a million and a half. 

Mr. FLEMING: There was a discussion on that at UN and Canada agreed 
to accept a larger proportion. 

Mr. MAcCDONNELL: Yes, if other nations would agree to increase their con=, 
tributions. When it was found that a number had agreed it was decided that 
we should increase ours. : 
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Mr. FLEMING: Is the increase proportionate among the nations? 
| Mr, MAcDONNELL: There has been a very satisfactory response to this year’s 
campaign for pledges from other countries. A new high has been reached in 
pledges; the government announced that it would make an additional con- 
tribution if other countries came along, and that is what has happened. 
Mr, FLEMING: I think Senator McKeen made the statement at the United 
Nations. 
Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes, he said last November that he was authorized to 
announce that the government of Canada was prepared to raise its contribution 
to the 1954 program to a maximum of $14 million, provided that support from 
other contributors would warrant such action and provided that total contribu-~ 
tions would be maintained at a level which the government of Canada regarded 
‘as sound. 
Mr..P1narD: What nation is the largest contributor outside of the United 
States? Are we the largest contributor? 


Mr. MAcCDONNELL: We would have to look that figure up. 

Mr. KNOWLES: When students are brought to Canada for training under 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Program, is this money transferred 
for their expenses, or are their expenses paid by the head Office? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: They are paid by the head office. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Do we pay anything in addition by way of allowances or 
do we make any provision for them in Canada out of other resources? 

Mr. MAcCDONNELL: No, I think the assistance that we give there consists 
purely of trying to put them in touch with institutions or industries or business 
_ firms which might be able to provide the training that they need, but not a 
financial contribution. 
| Mr. KNOWLES: The only financial contribution we make at the present 
time training people in Canada then is through this contribution to the fund? 
| Mr. MAcDONNELL: As far as the United Nations Plan is concerned. The 
~Colombo Plan is separate. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Shall Vote 95 carry? 


Carried. 
Vote 96. 
— See 2A CP 
De- Compared with Estimates 
“No. je tails of 1953-54 
ot Service on 1954-55 1953-54 
Vote aeer Increase Decrease 
¢ § § 8 § 
| 
96 |Contribution to the United 
Nations Children’s Fund....| 169 500, 000 500, 000 
4,234,012 4,056, 097 186,915 


e ; 
i Mr. CANNON: What is the total amount contributed in all to that fund 
-and who is it administered by? 

Mr. MacponnELu: The fund is a United Nations organization which seeks 
contributions from governments and from others. It has raised a good deal 
of money through private subscription in various parts of the world and the 
target figure for contributing governments this year is $20 million. 

Mr. Cannon: It might be of interest if you would mention some of the total 


contributions. 
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é 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: Of other contributors? i 
Mr. CANNON: That would be interesting. ; 


Mr. MACDONNELL: These take us only up to August 1953, the most recent — 
accurate figures available. The United States, $97 million; Australia $11 | 
million; Canada $8 million; France, $3 million; Switzerland, $2,800,000; and — 
New Zealand $2 million. é 

Mr. CANNON: These are total contributions over a period of how long? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: That is since 1947. We started out in that year with a 
contribution of $5,200,000; in 1949 a little over a million; in 1950 $600,000; and 
for the years since it has been $500,000 a year. 


Mr. CANNON: You said that this is a United Nations organization. What is — 


the name of the organization or the board that administers it? 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: They call themselves the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, and there is an executive board on which Canada has been represented. 


Mr. CANNON: That is what I was going to ask. 


Mr. MACDONNELL: And we have provided the chairman on more than one 
occasion. 


Mr. CANNON: I am very glad to have this information because I think that 
is one of the most important works that the UN is doing, the rehabilitation of 
children. 


Mr. JAMES: As I remember it, they set this board up on a permanent basis. 
They changed it from the United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund and 
put it on a permanent basis whereas before it had been on a more or less 
temporary basis and it could have been dropped. 


Mr. MACDONNELL: That is right. 
Mr. JAMES: Now it is definitely established. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I think Mr. Macdonnell said that contributions are solicit- 
ed from governments and other agencies? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


Mr. Patterson: And you gave $20 million as the goal for this year. Will 
that be just from the governments? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: That is the goal for government contribution only. Quite 
a number of campaigns have been organized in different countries. 


Mr. PATTERSON: They will be in addition to the $20-million goal. 
Mr. PrnarD: There are quite a lot of individuals in Canada who have. 
contributed to that fund over the years. 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: I have a figure here, Mr. Chairman, of private con- 
tribution over the years from Canada totalling a million and a half dollars. 


' Mr. JAMES: There is one organization especially which is a professional | 
women’s club, an international organization in Canada, which is very active | 


on this children’s fund organization. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall Vote 96 carry? 


Carried. 4 
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De- Compared with Estimates 
’ : tails of 1953-54 
Service on 1954-55 1953-54 
f Page 
No. Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 


Nortnh ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 


97 |To provide, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council and notwith- 
standing anything to the 

~ contrary in the Civil Service 
Act, for special administra- 


*. ae tive expenses, including pay- 
ie ment of remuneration, in 
Pe connection with the assign- 
a jment by the Canadian Gov- 


ernment of Canadians to the 
international staff of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (part recoverable 
from the North Atlantic 
' Treaty Organization)........ 170 51,000 S2z 000 Fee tee nt ees 1,000 


Mr. KNOWLES: Would the witness explain the way in which certain amounts 

; are. recoverable? 

. ‘Mr. MACDONNELL: The position is this: We make available to the inter- 

national staff of NATO a number of Canadian officials. The officials are paid 
rom this fund at salary scales comparable to those prevailing in Canada. 

We get back from NATO their normal salary payment at NATO scales and 


the balance comes out of this fund. 

po Mr. FLEMING: This has nothing to do with the payment to our own officials 
at Paris? 

- Mr. MacponnELL: No. There is an assistant commissioner of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Policé, for example, who is on the international staff. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Vote 97 carry? 


* Carried. 
3 ty ee 
_ Vote 98. 
De- Cone with Estimates 
tails : 1953-54 
Service on 1954-55 1953-54. 
ag a Increase Decrease 


$ $ $ $ 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


98 |To provide the International 
‘| Civil Aviation ee aaa 
t 

with office accommodation ues 


at less than commercial rates| 170 200, 218 378 


PENSIONS AND OTHER 
BENEFITS 


(8) Annuity to Mrs. Helen Young 
t fa) (Chap. 15, Statutes of 
949 


170 1, 667 1,667 
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Mr. FLEMING: Has the storm that developed over the future location of — 
ICAO subsided somewhat and perhaps in part as a result of this contribution? © 


Mr. Macpbonne Lt: I think the first part of your question would be difficult 
to answer. The second part—yes, this contribution has helped. 


Mr. FLEMING: Quite apart from our own assessment? 


Mr. MAcCDONNELL: Yes, this is an effort to provide ICAO with office accom- © 
modation at rentals comparable to what other specialized agencies are paying 
in other parts of the world—ILO in Geneva, UNESCO in Paris, etc. 

Mr. FLEMING: It is pretty hard to calculate that. Actually it was a bit of 
bargaining, wasn’t it? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Well, some figures were obtained about the rent per 
square foot paid by other international organizations and this payment brings 
ICAO’s rental into line with those other organizations. 


The CHAIRMAN: And that rental is paid to the Canadian National Railways — 
for office occupation? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes, they rent their space from the Canadian National. 


Mr. FLEMING: It is not paid to ICAO? Is that a payment to ICAO or a j 
payment to the landlord? ' 


Mr. HEMSLEY: This is a payment to the landlord. 


Mr. CANNON: On this item has the department any information in regard a 
to the rumour that came out some time ago that this organization was thinking ~ 
of removing its offices from Montreal because of the provincial income tax? 


Mr. KNOWLES: Here we go. 


Mr. MacDONNELL: I think it would be preferable if members of the com- i 
mittee would agree to let us rest on the statement that was given by Dr. © 
MacKay at one of the earlier meetings. - 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, it is a touchy question and I think we don’t want — 
to rouse ICAO too much about it. it 


Mr. Cannon: As we are providing over $200,000 I think we ought to take q 
an interest in it. 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: Well, an active interest is being taken, and I think all 
I can say at the moment is that a good deal of consideration is being given to — 
what is a somewhat complicated problem. i 


Mr. FLteminc: If Mr. Cannon’s suggestion is that ICAO transfer its head-4 ‘ 
quarters to Toronto we would be glad to give it consideration. 


Mr. Cannon: I am not suggesting that; I am suggesting that it remain in i. 
Montreal. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Mr. Chairman, I am not objecting at all to this payment. I § 
think it is worth something for Canada to have an international organization 
like this in the country, but I am rather struck by this fact: a while ago we © 
were discussing allowances to persons who have to live in foreign countries 
where the cost of living is higher there than it is in Canada, but now when ~ 
we have a foreign body coming into Canada we have to supplement them ~ t 
because the cost of living here is higher than elsewhere. Which wy, are we 
going? m4 

_ Mr. FLemiInG: Both ways. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the rental in that type of building that is higher, not % 
the cost of living. It is the cost of rental in one building. ‘ee 


Mr. FLEMING: Isn’t it just an inducement to persuade ICAO to remain in © 
Canada? They were receiving SRCuCEM ERIE to move their head office to other . 
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‘countries and Canada wanted to retain in Canada this organization which had 
een in Montreal, and that is the reason Canada decided to put up this money 
f 


—as an inducement. 
2 Mr. MACDONNELL: And the inducements elsewhere included free office 
| space. 


Mr. KNOWLES: So the answer is it is more of an inducement than a recogni- 
_ tion of higher costs? 
%. 


Mr. MACDONNELL: I think that is a fair statement. 


_ The CuHaiRMAN: Shall Vote 98 carry? 


i; - Carried.. 
re Vote 102: 
lige 
ie De- Compared with Estimates 
ee, INO. A tails of 1953-54 
ae: of Service on 1954-55 1953-54 
| Vote Page I 
Y No. ncrease Decrease 
me $ $ $ $ 
102 |To_ provide for the Canadian 
be Government’s Assessment 
a. for Membership in the Inter- 
governmental Committee for 
European Migration in an 
amount of $172,349 U.S., not- 
withstanding that payment 
may exceed or fall short of 
Ie the equivalent in Canadian 
1 dollars, estimated as of 
a January, 1954, which is...... 172 167, 933 ISS 3683 Heese alee 20,750 


Mr. FLEMING: Have we had any statement on that, Mr. Chairman? This 
is a payment of an assessment. Did we have any statement on the work of 
the inter-governmental committee for European migration? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, we did not have. 
Mr. MAcDONNELL: No, sir, not this year. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you care to comment? 


ig Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes, sir. The organization was established in 1951. Its 
general objective was to provide for the transportation of migrants who could 
| not otherwise be moved, by keeping available for migrants some of the ships 
which had been used for this service by the International Refugee Organization 
Gyhich ceased operation on January 31, 1952. 
|e In October 1952 it was.decided that the life of the organization should be 
| extended until the end of 1953 and that a shorter name, happily, should be 
|’ found. It started out as the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
| Movement of Migrants from Europe, which was perhaps a new high in inter- 
| national titles. It has been shortened to this Intergovernmental Committee for 
| _ European Migration. 

ri I might say a word about its budget. ICEM is authorized to provide 


Fa 


' 


Ly 
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may make non-reimbursable contributions. There is an administrative budget | 
for 1954 of $2,400,000 to which we have been asked to contribute 8-51 per cent ' 


or $172,000, which is a slight decrease from the previous contribution. 

The operational budget for the organization amounts to $34 million, which 
is to be made up of contributions by the United States and Australia, totalling 
$7 million, payments of countries’ contributions toward special schemes of $9 


million, income from services $7 million, and ‘another contribution from the 


United States. So I think the significant thing as far as Canada is concerned 
is that we are making a payment toward the administrative budget of this 
organization but we are not contributing to the operational program. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall vote 102 carry? 


Mr. KNOWLES: Before you leave 102 may I ask for a comment from a 
treasury standpoint on that phrase— 


“notwithstanding that payment may exceed or fall short of the ? 


equivalent in Canadian dollars—” 
What does that mean in Treasury Board terms? 
Mr. HEMSLEY: This is a device, Mr. Chairman, to avoid the conflict of 


changes in the rate of exchange between the time the estimate was prepared 


and the time we pay the contribution. What we do is to estimate the amount — 


of the U.S. dollar contribution, select a rate of exchange that is reasonable at 


that time and put the Canadian dollar equivalent in as the amount to be voted. — 


It is possible there may be a deterioration between the time the estimate is 


prepared and the time we have to pay this contribution. 


One year I remember all our international organizations fell into that : 


difficult position, and we had to come forward with supplementary estimates — 
for a few hundred dollars. This is to avoid that. It is a means to meet the ‘ 


contingency of paying an international contribution in foreign currency. 


Mr. KNowWLES: If there is a rate of exchange such that it requires more 


Canadian dollars than is listed here then this enables you to do that? 


Mr. HemMsLrey: That is the device. That is the wording in the estimate. { 
It has been ruled that we are guided by the amount of the United States dollar — 


contribution. 
Mr. FLEMING: Rather than the Canadian? 
Mr. HEMSLEY: Yes. 
Mr. KNOWLES: What lawyer brought that out? 


The CHAIRMAN: Does Vote 102 carry? 
Carried. 
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SPArt 
De- Compared with Estimates 
‘ tails of 1953-54 
Service =e 1954-55 1953-54 
Ag Increase Decrease 
| $ $ $ $ 

ae 103 |To provide for a Gift of Can- 

TE adian Fish for Relief Pur- 

| poses in Korea............... 172 SOO O07 | ic earam Seek em 300, 000 

(et. 4 5 

i | 25, 867, 933 25, 588, 683 279, 250 

ig Pet MES AT Tess 

a. i shotalrGeneralivin. eo. o 0 ye eaa 30, 563, 905 30, 129, 133 434,772 
Ry 

4 

u SUMMARY 
D4 owevotadere woke) Py eh 42,760,785 | 41,468,272 1,292, 513 
* Authorized by Statute........./...... 13, 667 13, 667 
2 42,774,452 | 41,481,939 | 1, 292,513 

a “4 Minister of Finance — ay. 

a and Motor Car Allowance. . 173 12,000 12, 000 
rig 

Rass 


_ Mr. FLEeminc: That is the United Nations relief agency? 
& Mr. MACDONNELL: The United Nations Korean relief agency. 
| Mr. Freminc: And what is the total of which this is a part? 


. MACDONNELL: I am wrong, it is not the United Nations Korean relief 
agency but an emergency program which is being carried out by the United 
Nations command in Korea. Twenty-five member countries together with four 
‘non- members are participating in this program. Other major governmental 
contributions as of September last are as follows: 

United States 


at 


MRE United States), oc cyeie ec eee eens cis wddans $395,000,000 
Hae \ THN ES We IP 2S Rr een ee RS es 4,300,000 
B TEs here ele SO a ene 3,200,000 
F. 


POMECC ASTIISOOUV ears ss ss sin a od Ad oioveaere s tos 1,200,000 
Mr. KNOWLES: Is this frozen fish or salted fish or canned fish? 
The WITNESS: Salted fish, I understand. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


| ‘ 


Si 

Oe 

*:: 

Ls We are left with item 93, which stood, and the answers are to be branehe 
at the next meeting by the witnesses on many of the questions. Do you feel 
you would have time, Dr. MacKay and Mr. Macdonnell between now and 
tomorrow morning to file the answers to the other questions? 


* The Witness: I think so, sir. 


- Mr. FLEmMInc: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, if the officials would be in a 
Position at the next meeting to give us a statement on what has been done 
in the past several years with reference to the maintenance of the Canadian 
buildings in China? At Chungking I believe there are some. 


_ Mr. Cannon: This small item (S) to item 98, annuity to Mrs. Helen 
oung Roy— 


a The CuarrMaAN: That is statutory. 


- 


The meeting stands adjourned until tomorrow morning at 11.00. 
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Mr. Macdonnell was questioned on 


6. The increases and decreases of allowances, 


7. The Canadian Government buildings and maintenance costs in Nanking 
and Shanghai. 


The Committee agreed to incorporate in the record a table showing 
increases and decreases in rentals abroad, same to be forwarded to the Clerk — 


of the Committee. (See Appendix “R” to this day’s evidence). 


The Committee then reverted to Item 93 of the main estimates referred— 
Canadian Government Overseas Awards, etc.— 


In this regard, Mr. Macdonnell outlined the history of the plan and gave 


the total of awards to date. He quoted from a leaflet entitled “Canadian 


Overseas Awards” which he tabled and which was ordered printed as an 


appendix. (See Appendix “S” to this day’s evidence). 


Item 93 was approved. 


The Committee having concluded its study of Items 84 to 103 inclusive, 
they were adopted and the Chairman was authorized to report them to the © 


House. 


The examination of Messrs. MacKay, Macdonnell and Hemsley being con- ‘ 
cluded, the Chairman expressed the Committee’s: appreciation to them and 


they retired. 


Reference was made to the suggested appearance of the Secretary of State 5 
for External Affairs before the Committee following his return from Geneva. — 


The Chairman called the attention of the Members of the Committee to a : 
reception to which they are invited and which the Speaker of the House will — 


hold on June 4 in honour of the Emperor of Ethiopia. 


P 


+ 


At 12.00 o’clock noon, the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. — 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


May 21, 1954. 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think the Acting Under Secretary of State 
has some answers to questions asked yesterday and we will proceed with 
those first and then revert back to vote 93, which was the only one left 
standing after our meeting yesterday. 

_. Now, we will proceed as we did at the previous meetings. After each 
nswer is brought in should there be a question on that point it will be in 
order then so that we may proceed _ in an orderly manner and then pass on 
to the next answer. Perhaps members might signal as they do usually so 
that we will give everyone a chance. 


| Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, called: 


_ The Witness: Mr. Chairman, a question was asked yesterday about 
rvice attachés. The following is a list of Canadian service attachés: 


Belgium—naval, military and air attaché. This officer—a single officer— 
also accredited as air attaché to Denmark and Norway. 


Czechoslovakia—military and air attaché—one officer. 


Denmark—naval attaché. This officer is also accredited as naval attaché 
Norway and the Netherlands. 


-France—military attaché; air attaché. 


- Germany—service relations adviser at Bonn and member military mission 
Berlin. I should say their functions are similar to those of attachés although 
ir titles are somewhat: different in view of the special status of the German 
Bye ent. 

_Mr. PEaRKES: One in Bonn? 

The WITNESS: One in Bonn and one in Berlin. 


‘By Mr. Knowles: 


notice he is saying military, naval and air.—A. I should say “army”’. 

- Q. “Military” means “army” in this instance?—-A. Yes. 

- Mr. Stick: No, under the Act “military” means all the services. Under 
ie new Act we passed several years ago “military” means all services. 

- The Wrrness: I am sorry I did not make that clear. In this memoran- 
um “military” means “army”’. 

~ Mr. Stick: It would be better if you would specify “army”. 

- The Witness: Italy—naval, army and air attaché, one officer. 
-Japan—air attaché. 

iy The Netherlands—army and air attaché, one officer. 

~ Sweden—naval attaché; army attaché; air attaché. 


331 


2.Q) I wonder if Dr. MacKay would explain the use of the words military!" sit 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. Before you go on, Dr. MacKay, you said The Netherlands, military 
and air attaché?—A. Yes. 
Q. And then you said one man?—A. Yes. 
Q. Does he act for both?—A. Yes. May I repeat Sweden—naval attaché, — 
military attache and air attaché, and these three attachés are also accredited 
to Finland. b 
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By Mr. Pearkes: ; ; 
Q. That is, three there?—-A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Is Italy only one or one of each?—A. No, sir, one officer. 
Turkey—miulitary attaché. 
U.S.S.R.—military attaché, air attaché. 
Yugoslavia—military attaché, air attaché. 


In addition the commander of the Canadian Military Mission in Tokyo © 
also performs the duties of a military attaché. The service members of the — 
Canadian joint staff in Washington and their deputies also perform the func- ~ 
tions of attachés and assistant attachés for their respective services. 


Since the chief function of service attachés is to provide information that — 
is useful for the Department of National Defence, it is that department which 
is chiefly concerned with the number and location of attachés. These questions ~ 
are considered in the Joint Intelligence Committee, on which the Depart- i 
ment of External Affairs is represented, so that “there is consultation with — 
our department and an opportunity to put forward our views. There may be — 
considerations of a non-military nature that affect the creation or abolition © 
of service attaché posts, but they do not often arise and for the most part — 
the considerations for or against the posting of a service attaché are military. 
I should add that the Joint Intelligence Committee reviews these questions — 
from time to time and considers whether, from the point of view of their 
usefulness, existing attaché posts should be continued or eliminated and 
whether any need exists for new ones. 


The recommendations of the Joint Intelligence Committee are con- 
sidered by the chiefs of staff, who make recommendations to the Minister of 
National Defence. As previously mentioned, the pay’ and allowances of Service - 
attachés are the responsibility of the Department of National Defence. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any questions on this? 


By Mr. Stick: ‘ 
Q. When you are talking of attachés have you totalled them up there, — 


the total number of attachés? You have one man there doing two or three _ 
jobs and it is difficult to get a total—A. Eighteen service attachés, sir. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 
’ 


Q. May I ask if you have any information as to the number of Canadian ~ 
officers who are atiached to the headquarters of NATO which is in Paris?— © 
A. No, sir, I am afraid we have not that information. hi 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on this matter? Now, the next — 
‘question, Dr. MacKay? 


The WITNESS: A question was asked at an earlier meeting about the study | 
being made on Canadian territorial waters. It may be recalled that in the debate © 
on the Convention for Preservation of the Halibut Fishery of the North Pacific — ft; 
Ocean and Bering sea on May 4, 1953, Mr. Sinclair, the Minister of Fisheries, 
stated that Dean Curtis was engaged in a study of Canadian territorial _waters. | - 


Rea aS, 
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ws Dean Curtis was retained by the government in October of 1952 to work 
‘ in consultation with the Interdepartmental Committee on Territorial Waters 
‘ _ which was studying Canadian territorial waters. Dean Curtis was asked to 
make a study of Canadian territorial waters, in particular to examine the 
peencipal changes of doctrine. during the past few years and the possible 
_ significance these changes may have for Canada. 


This study is still in progress and no conclusions have yet been reported to 
the government. It will be appreciated that studies by experts are continuously 
Begaired by the government to assist it in considering policy matters and that 
normally such studies have to be treated as confidential. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any questions on this subject? 


Mr. Stick: I could speak for an hour on the territorial water business. 
“There is no international agreement and there is none in sight and has been none 
_ for the last fifty years. It is not an international law. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any questions to the witness? 
Mr. STICK: That is all I have to say on the matter. 
The CHAIRMAN: Next answer, Dr. MacKay? 


The WITNESS: Another question was raised at an earlier stage about the 
Gut dam claims and particularly with reference to the expenditures for 
- professional services. 

Since October 1952 a number of United States citizens, property owners 
»along the south shore of Lake Ontario, have sought to bring lawsuits against 
- Canada in the United States courts with a view to obtaining compensation for 
_ property damage which the claimants allege was attributable to the construction 
i and operation of Gut dam in the internation rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
river. The Canadian view on the lawsuits, which is based upon well established 
principles of international law and which has been brought to the attention 
».of the court, is that no existing court in the United States can properly render 
a decision binding upon the government of Canada without its consent. None 
_ of the lawsuits has proceeded beyond the filing of these initial pleadings. 

" 2. Irrespective of the question of sovereign immunity, the government 
stands ready to compensate United States citizens for any damage directly 
attributable to Gut dam but Canada does not admit, on the basis of evidence 
~ now available, that the dam was a material cause of the injury alleged to have 
been suffered by the claimants. The government is prepared to cooperate in 
an appropriate investigation and adjudication of the claims. To this end, 
through diplomatic channels and in discussions with representatives of the 
claimants, the government has made known its willingness to have the claims 
‘determined by an international arbitral tribunal, which would be established by 
an agreement between the United States and Canada. Negotiations are 
continuing. 


3. Because questions of United States law are’ involved and because of 
- possible attempts to pursue the lawsuits in the United States courts, the govern- 

ment retained Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell of New York city. While the 
“government has no intention of filing a general appearance, its attorneys in the 

United States may be authorized to appear amicus curiae for the sole purpose 
of presenting to the court the Canadian contentions on immunity for juris- 
diction. These attorneys have also rendered valuable assistance in conte 
with the proposed agreement on arbitration. 


4. The expenses thus far have consisted mainly of legal fees and amounted, 
to March 31, 1954, to about $20,000. The present estimate for 1954-55 of 
$55, 000 is to meet, if required, legal fees of $25,000; a further $25,000 for 
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expenses of the arbitration, if it is proceeded with; and $5,000 for travelling 
expenses, in the event that it becomes necessary for a representative of the 
department to pay protracted visits to the United States to assist in preparing 
the Canadian case before the courts. 

Mr. KNowLEs: Mr. Chairman, if in the view of the law officers of the 
department the case is so clear, namely, that our sovereign immunity protects 
us from any action of this kind and if, as Dr. MacKay says, nothing has 
happened beyond the initial proceedings is it necessary to spend this money? 


The CHAIRMAN: It does not mean it will be spent. It is put in the esti- | 
mates to forsee the necessity of spending it. - 
By Mr. Knowles: | 

Q. We have already spent $20,000, I take it, in the previous year. Perhaps a 


I might ask this interlocutory question. Has any money been spent in this — 
fiscal year out of the $55,000 that has been appropriated?—-A. As far as I 
know, no money has been spent but there have been certain services which — | 
presumably the government will want pay for. § | 

Q. That is, the lawyers are being retained and held ready in the event the 
case is proceeded with, but I gather from your statement that the chances of 
that are just about Hilo. Oh, no, sir, I would not like to suggest that. The 
government has offered among other things to have the claims adjudicated _ 
before a properly constituted arbitral tribunal. It may well be that this will 
be set up. F 

Q@. Then this money might be spent in appearances before that tribunal | 
rather than United States courts?—A. Yes. Ri 

Mr. FLEMING: Part of it—$25,000. 

Mr. BoIsvERT: Was the Gut dam government property or private property? | 

The WITNESS: Well, it was erected by the Canadian government in the 
St. Lawrence by agreement, I should have explained, with the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that conclude that series of answers? f) 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Macdonnell? : 

Mr. MACDONNELL: We were asked, Mr. Chairman, at yesterday’s meeting 
for some information about allowances and we have prepared tables which can | 
be printed if the committee so wish, showing the types of allowances paid to 
all personnel in Paris and Tokyo which, I think it was agreed at yesterday’s 
meeting, might be taken as samples. i. 

We also have a table showing the maximum allowances and the minimum > 
allowances payable. We have taken a post with a high cost-of-living indexal 
191, and another with a low cost-of-living index, 97. : | 

Mr: KNOWLES: Does your table show which posts these are? } 4 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes, the first in Caracas, Venezuela, and the second in 
Pretoria, South Africa. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would that cover each grade of official or only the oneal 
who happen to be stationed in Paris or Tokyo? Does it apply to an officer | 
grade 1 up to grade 10? ; 

Mr. MACDONNELL: On our table of maximum and minimum allowances we | 
have shown every grade of officer from 1 to 6. In the case of Paris and Tokyo | 
we have taken the personnel actually there, from the ambassador down through | 
the foreign service officer grades to the clogs! stenographers and so on. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Will these tables be included in the minutes? a 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, if you so move. Mr. Patterson moves pet these 
be printed as appendices to today’s Sih a os 
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_ (For table showing types of allowances paid to all personnel in Paris and. 
Tokyo, see appendix L and M). 


—(For table showing maximum allowances and minimum allowances, 
see appendix N.) RES 


fe. e 
Hs Mr. FLEMING: May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? I notice on the first 


oS 


_ table for Paris that the allowances grade from a low of $1,980 for the head 
_ clerk (F.S.) up to $23,016 for the ambassador. Are those typical of the spread 
en other embassies also? 

i Mr. MacponneELL: I think you would find them typical except that the 
_ figure for an ambassador is higher than in a good many posts. As I mentioned 
"yesterday the clerical and stenographic personnel who do not have repre- 
Ke sentational duties are paid allowances to cover only the cost-of-living element. 


ud Mr. FLEMING: I notice that in addition to the total for the approximately 
be twenty categories of personnel which total $154,829 there is a figure of board 
and subsistence $8,000 as well. What does that represent? 


i Mr. HemMstey: That, Mr. Chairman, takes care of a new arrival at a post 
who may have difficulty in getting into his accommodation and going on to a 
normal basis of living—within maybe two or three weeks or a month of arrival 
wat the post. Therefore, he does not go on allowances. He remains on a board 
and lodging basis until he can establish himself. ; 


Mr. FLEMING: It is simply a temporary provision for new arrivals? 


. 


Mr. Hemstey: That is right. 


! Mr. FLEMING: And in the case of the Tokyo embassy, the allowances 
grade from a low for two security guards for six months each of $2,202 for 
“the year up to $12,624 for the ambassador. That, you indicated, Mr. Mac- 
-donnell, is also typical. It is typical also of a considerably lower level than 
the Paris allowance. Is that because the cost of living and other kinds of 
allowances are considered to be higher in the case of Paris than Tokyo? 


ee Mr. Hemstey: The index for Tokyo is 135; the index for Paris is 154. 
be Mr. FLEMING: That of itself would not explain the very substantial 


¥ 


| | difference between Paris and Tokyo. 
1) ie 
4 Mr. HemMsLey: Paris has a higher index—20 points. 


f Mr. Fueminc: But it certainly is not commensurate with the spread in 
‘the figures given for allowances. There may be other reasons to explain it. 


* Mr. MacpdonneE.u: Well, there is a special arrangement which has’ been 
in effect for some years for the security personnel in Paris. I do not think 
peniere is anything absolutely comparable in the Paris list to the security guard 
‘positions in Tokyo. 

P Mr. Knowtes: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would not be a good idea 
~ for Mr. Macdonnell to include in the record by way of comments some remarks 
on these tables. The tables are to be printed as an appendix to the record 
and I am sure questions will arise amongst those who see them. Some of the 
~ questions which occurred to me are these: why is it in the case of ambassadors 
there is one lump sum? In Paris it is $23,016, whereas in the case of other 
- people there these allowances are broken down among living and representa- 
tion, rental, education, club, terminable, and other. 

Es Another question: I think we might have an explanation on what club 
allowances are, and also what the terminable allowance is in one case. I pre- 


_ sume you still have a copy of the table? 
Mr. MacpoNNELL: I gave them all away. 


nh 
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Mr. KNOWLES: I can return this one. Then at the bottom of the tabl 


f 


on Paris after all the totals, $154,829, there is another allowance listed a 
board and subsistence which does not seem to be attached to any one of these 
officers. Who or what is that for? 


| 
| 
Mr. MACDONNELL: Mr. Chairman, the method of fixing allowances for | 
heads of posts differs from that employed in the case of foreign service officers 
and other personnel. A head of post is given what in the jargon of the trade 
is called a basic aggregate, and that is fixed by the Treasury Board taking 
into account a number of factors such as the amount of representational work — 
that must be done, the closeness of the country’s relations with Canada, and | 
so on. And those factors vary a good deal. As you have pointed out it is a | 
Jump sum. In the case of foreign service officers and employees there is a 
regular scale of allowances which is multiplied by the index. 


On the question of club allowances a small payment is available to officers_| 
for the amount actually spent on fees of clubs approved by the head of post. 
It only goes up to $100 maximum a year. It is intended to make a little easier 
the establishment of connections in the foreign country. The terminable | 
allowances are paid to clerks and stenographers lower in rank than grade 3. 
in order to bring their total remuneration into line with that of a clerk or a. 
stenographer grade 3. 


The final question, I think, was covered by Mr. Hemsley a moment ago, in 
that board and subsistence is paid to a new arrival while he is living in a hotel 
before he gets established in his accommodation, and during that period no 
allowances are paid. 


Mr. PATTERSON: With respect to Tokyo it is board and lodging. I suppose | 
that is the same thing? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. The board and lodging I think is apt to be fairly 
high in Tokyo because of difficulty in getting living accommodation and the 
longer periods which may have to be spent by personnel in hotels. 


Mr. KNowLeEs: Should not that be a plus sign instead of a minus sign | 
at that point on the table? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are a good auditor. 


f 


Mr. KNOWLES: You said that the amount for the ambassador is a lump. i 
sum determined by the Treasury Board. In the case of the ambassador to Paris | 
it is $23,016 and for Tokyo it is $12,625. Is there any breakdown on the part 
of the Treasury Board in computing? Are the educational requirements of the 
children of the ambassador taken into consideration? How is a lump sum | 
figure arrived at which is such an odd figure? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: The reason it may look odd is that there is fixed a basic | 
amount calculated in terms of Canadian dollars; the cost of living index is 
then applied to that figure and the total is sometimes an odd sum. The fixing — 
of the basic aggregate is necessarily somewhat arbitrary. It takes into account 
such factors as I have mentioned but they are not broken down statistically. | 


Mr. KNOWLES: Which of these allowances are accountable, or in other | 
words, which of the columns of allowances are accountable? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: Rental, educational, club and “other”. : % 
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“i Mr. KNOWLES: Could you give us some examples of what are included 
winder the column ‘Other’’? 


ar Mr. MAcDONNELL: That would include allowances for tropical clothing for 
people proceeding to posts where it is necessary. 


»  Mr.-KNOWLES: You have put that on the Tokyo table but not on the Paris 


. 


Mr. Stick: Paris is hardly a tropical place. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the question, Mr. Knowles? Is there a question? 


i | Mr. KNow.Les: There was an aside over here. And it is clear that these 
allowances are in addition in all cases to the salaries provided in the estimates? 
Mr. MacponneELL: Yes. 

The CHarrMan: I think to have this matter in proper perspective we might 
‘have, as a comparative basis, to put in the same information for London, for 
instance, which is another important post in Europe and a Southeast Asian 
“country like India so as to be able to have it in the record on a comparative 
‘basis. That can be added as an appendix to the same breakdown between 
ambassadors and watchmen, for, let us say London and India. I suggest those 
posts because India is a post that is not perhaps more important than Tokyo 
but on a par with Tokyo; and London is on a par with Paris. Therefore, I 
think that would give us a better perspective of what the expenses would be 
“on that account. 

Mr. BolsvErt: I so move. 


_ The CuarrmMan: The department can send it to the clerk of the committee 
‘so that it may be added. 


Fe Mr. MacponneELL: I understand that we are to do similar tables for London 
_and New Delhi. 


The CHAIRMAN: If that is agreed. 
(see appendices O and P). 
i Agreed. 


we 


‘Mr. Parrerson: I think I asked yesterday if the witness could give us 
‘any idea of the comparison between the cost of living say in Tokyo and in 
Canada? 

b Mr. MacponneELL: The cost of living index for Tokyo is 135 at present. 
\ Mr. KNOWLES: Would it be fair to say that one of the reasons for the 
' difference betweeen the amount of allowance for the ambassador at Paris” 
and the amount for the ambassador at Tokyo is that the embassy at Paris 
probably has more visitors from Canada than the embassy at Tokyo? 
Mr. MacponneEtut: Yes. And probably more responsibilities vis a vis 
French officials and other persons in France than the ambassador in Tokyo 
has with Japanese officials. 

ie Mr. Patrerson: More entertaining? 

| Mr. MaAcpDONNELL: Yes. 

a The CHarrMAN: I might say that the official life in the large capitals of 
_ Europe demands more of a head of post than it would in smaller countries 
a or some of the far east countries where there is perhaps less official duties 
or less entertaining to be done. 
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Are there any more questions on that item? What is the next item. 


Mr. HEMSLEY: There was one other question. Mr. Fleming was wondering 
why one element of allowances showed an increase and the other showed a 
decrease. With the increased number of positions we are providing it would 
seem logical that both elements of this would go up. However, the higher 
cost of living abroad has in some cases gone down. Out of 50 posts there h 
actually been an index drop in 25 of them this year. 


Mr. FLEMING: On the cost of living index? 


Mr. HEMSLEY: The cost of living index has gone down in 25 posts. 


Mr. FLEMING: The increase in the other cases is attributable to the increase’ 
in the number of personnel? | 
Mr. HEMSLEY: Yes. 


had a list of the cost of living index for each country where we have post 
Mr. HEMSLEY: I have it here. It can be tabled. 
(See Appendix Q). 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other answers? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we were asked about the Canadiaml 
government’s buildings in China. The embassy property in Nanking is mad 
up of three buildings. One is used as a chancery and two as residences; then 
there are servants’ quarters, garage, pump house and gatehouse all in a 
compound There is a caretaker staff that is paid by the Canadian government. 
Since there is no diplomatic representation in Nanking there is no way of 
ascertaining how our property is being maintained However, reports are 
relayed to us from time to time from representatives of a foreign nation who 
occasionally pass through Nanking and from those reports and from the main- 
» tenance items included in the monthly accounts forwarded by the caretaker, | 
we consider it a fairly safe assumption that Canadian government property, 
is being fairly adequately maintained. ; 

There is also a certain amount of property in Shanghai. The consulate- | 
general was closed there in 1952. One room is rented for the storage — of 
furniture. It now costs about $300 per annum. With the assistance of the 
United Kingdom Consulate General the department is looking into the matter 
of disposing of the furniture and equipment much of which belongs to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it would make the record more complete if w | 
¥ 


isd 
Mr. FLEMING: Is there any property in Chungking? i 


Mr. MacDONNELL: No. It has been disposed of. y 


Mr. FLEMING: What provision are you making for the caretaking of the 
‘properties at Nanking? 


Mr. MACDONNELL: For the fiscal year 1953-54, salaries $3,500; repairs | 
upkeep, $125; utilities, $790; miscellaneous eae tes $95; a total of appro 
imately $4,500. 


Mr. FLEMING: Is the caretaking staff composed of natives? - ¥ 
Mr. MAcCDONNELL: Yes. sy 


Mr. FLEMING: When did you last have a report from the representatives 
of the foreign power on the condition of the property? s| 


Mr. MACDONNELL: One of our own officers was in Nanking in January 1952. 
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_ Mr. FLEMING: When did you have a similar report on the properties at 
hanghai? } | 

_ Mr. MACDONNELL: About a month ago. 

‘¢ Mr. FLEMING: Is it not possible to obtain a more up to date report on 
these properties at Nanking? 

_ Mr. MacponneELt: It is very difficult for people to travel. 


Mr. MacKenzie: No friendly nations have any representation in Nanking 
at_all? 
ie Mr. MAcCDONNELL: No, sir. As far as we know no country has diplomatic 
representation in Nanking. We do not know whether there are any consulates 
or not. 


ei) Mr. FLEMING: Has consideration been given to the possible sale of those 
properties at Nanking? 

3 Mr. MAcDONNELL: I think we have considered it, but there is not as far 
as I know any likely purchaser at a reasonable figure. 


_ Mr. Fieminc: You have no property in Peking? 
Mr. Macponnetu: No. 
Mr. Parterson: This question may be a little bit out of order, but I was 
wondering do we have any official contact at all with the nationalist govern- 
ment of China? 

Mr. Macponnetu: Mr. Chairman, we have no representation in Formosa, 
but the nationalist government of China has representation here. 


é The CHAIRMAN: So your contacts are through the Chinese representatives 
here in Ottawa? 

Mr. MacponneELt: Yes, sir. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: We still recognize the government of China that is at 
present at Taipeh? 

Fae 

_ Mr. MacdonneELL: Yes. 

| 

Mr. MacDoucaL.: That is the nationalist government? 


-— Mr. MacponneELu: Yes. 

i) Mr. PEARKES: Does the nationalist government have any representatives 
at Peking? 

_ Mr. Macponnett: No. 

- Mr. KNow Es: Does DeValera recognize Costello. 

- Mr. MacpoNNELL: Mr. Chairman, we were asked yesterday for information 


cs 


about the increases and decreases in rentals paid for official properties abroad 
and if it is the wish of the committee we could submit a table showing 


these increases and decreases. 


| Agreed. 

‘¢ The CHAIRMAN: I think it could be printed as an appendix. 
as (See Appendix R) 

a ~ 


Mr. Macponnetu: Now, Mr. Chairman, I think the other outstanding» 
question relates to the Canadian government overseas awards. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Then we will call item 93 that was left standing yesterday, 
Item 93. 


De- Compared with Estimates - 
No. tails of 1953-54 
of Service on 1954-55 1953-54 


Wor Increase Decrease 


EO 2 | Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


$ $ $ $ 


93 |To authorize and provide for 
the payment from foreign 
currencies owned by Canada, 
and available only for govern- 
mental or other limited pur- 
poses, in France, The Nether- 
lands and Italy, of fellowships 
and scholarships and travel- 
ling expenses to enable Cana- 
dians to study in those coun- 
tries, and for payment to the 
Royal Society of Canada of 
amounts not to exceed $10,000 
in all to meet travelling and 
other administrative costs 
incurred by the Society for 
those it may designate to act 
on its behalf in selecting per- 
sons to receive fellowships 
and scholarships............. 168 125, 000 125, 000 


12, 198, 547 11, 340, 806 857, 741 


Total, Department and ; 
Missions Abroad......]...... 12,210, 547 11, 352, 806 857,741 


a 


| 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: Before speaking of the selection and qualification for | 
awards, I might summarize briefly the history of this plan. In 1952 the govern- 
ment established scholarships and fellowships to enable Canadians to study 
in France and the Netherlands. These awards are paid from blocked currency | 
- balances owed to the Canadian government in the countries mentioned. The — 
plan was proposed to the government in March, 1952, by the Royal Society 
of Canada. The Department of External Affairs administers the fund and 
attends to travel arrangements. 4 | 

‘I might just give the totals of awards made so far. In 1952-53, nine 
fellowships and twelve scholarships; in 1953-54; twelve fellowships and six- 
teen scholarships; this year, 1954-55, thirteen fellowships and fourteen | 
scholarships. , 

Mr. FLEMING: Will you explain the difference in amount and other termaaal 
between the fellowship and scholarship? y ' 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes, sir. I thought I might read from the announce- | 
ment issued by the Royal Society which describes the qualifications and they ey 
amounts. 


(See Appendix S) 

Mr. FLEMING: It is quite clear that the selection of the winners of the 
scholarships and fellowships is made by the Raval Society? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING: That function is delegated to the Royal Society of Canad 
entirely? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes. he 5 


/ 
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‘ Mr. FLEMING: I suppose it is too early yet to estimate any results because 
if suppose very few have completed their course of study or travel with the 
assistance of any of the awards or scholarships thus far granted. 


Mr. MACDONNELL: I know the Royal Society is pleased with the calibre of 
the people who are coming forward and being given awards. The plan is 
attracting very capable people in a wide variety of fields. 

Mr. FLEMING: What efforts are being made to disseminate widely through- 
out Canada, particularly the universities, the knowledge of the availability 
of these awards? 

Mr. MACDONNELL: The National Conference of Universities, the Canadian 
Arts Council, the Canada Foundation and other organizations that are in 
touch with Dacsible candidates have been advised of this. I think it is fairly 
widely known. The number of applications is large. 


Mr. FLEMING: It is too early yet to arrive at any conclusion as to the 
number of those who have been assisted through these awards who are coming 
back to make their future careers in Canada? 


| Mr. MACDONNELL: I think so. The program has only been in operation 
for two years and on a rather restricted basis for the first year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 93 carry? 


Mr. KNOWLES: Since this is the last item, before you carry it I wonder 
Mr. Chairman if you have given any thought to the suggestion made yesterday 
by the Prime Minister that the Secretary of State for External Affairs might 
appear before this committee and make a statement arising out of his attend- 
ance at the Geneva Conference? I ask this question now because I think 
that after we carry this last item there may be nothing else before us. 


The CHAIRMAN: We do not necessarily close our meetings just now. We 
would have to meet further at the convenience of the members for a dis- 
cussion on the drafting of the report, and we can always have a further 
meeting if necessary. The adoption “of vote 93 closes our study of the esti- 
mates but we still have to meet to prepare our report and should we at any 
time decide before the report is brought up in the House to have a further 
Meeting to obtain more evidence then the request can be made. The com- 
mittee itself has not been informed of any intention of the minister or 
anybody else to come before the committee. But, should the minister decide 
to speak to the committee rather than to the House, the committee will extend 
all possible facilities to him to do so. 

Mr.-KNOWLEsS: I just wanted to be sure that the door was not closed. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is up to the minister to decide whether he makes his 
statement in the House or comes before this committee. 

Mr. FLEMING: If there is information of such importance to be shared 
with members, I would think that there would probably be very strong 
Objection on the part of the members of the House who were not members 
of this committee to the sharing being confined to the members of this 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no rule in this parliament which prevents any 

‘member from attending any committee even when it is sitting in camera. 
‘Every member of the House has the right, according to my knowledge of 
the rules, to attend any meeting of any committee even if it is In camera, 
except that they may not ask questions. 
Mr. MacDoucaL.: I think on the point raised by both Mr. Fleming and Mr. 
Knowles that actually the situation is this: that until such time that the com- — 
mittee has finally drafted its report there is nothing in the world to stop the 
minister or any one else from making a statement in the Committee, partic- 
ularly the minister, and everyone is concerned with this and the assurance that 
nothing is signed, sealed and delivered until the House is notified. 


i 
ra, 
! 
y 


- . antes 
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The CHAIRMAN: A committee is a creature of the House so the House i is 
the deciding authority as to such matters. 
Shall vote 93 carry? 
Carried. 


Now, of course, it is agreed that votes 84 to 103 are approved and shall be 
reported to the House, but not at this moment, only after we have drafted our 
report. 

Agreed. 


Before we adjourn to the call of the Chair, the honourable, the Speaker, ~ 
asked me to inform the committee that on June 4, in the morning he will hold a © 
reception in his chambers for His Majesty, the Emperor of Ethiopia, and that all” | 
members of the External Affairs committee are invited to attend. = 


The Speaker took this precaution in case we had scheduled a meeting for 
that morning, with the request that it be not held on that morning so that we | 
could attend and be present, those who cared to be present, to be presented to 
His Majesty. } 


With the consent of the committee, we now stand adjourned to the call of 
the Chair. i 


Since this might be the last meeting at which the present witnesses may be 
present, I think, as chairman, I should express the views of all the committee 
and that a vote of thanks is in order for their cooperation and the help they | 
have given to the committee in carrying out its task. cat 


Agreed. 


With the consent of the committee we now stand aciouned to the call’ of 
the chair. 
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9,804 


1 2 3 
$ $ $ 
| (a) Maximum Allowances: 
Caracas — (Present Cost of Living 
Tndexe 19 ieee cleo ees 5,820 7,032 8, 328 
(b) Minimum Allowances: 
Pretoria — (Present Cost of Living 
Endox=—07))) j.ctees » scolcedivise sels 2,052 2,604 3, 156 


3, 780 
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ie MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM ALLOWANCES THAT COULD BE PAID TO OFFICERS: 


Grade of Foreign Service Officer (Married) 
(Unmarried receive approximately 67%) 


11, 664 


4,500 
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COST OF LIVING INDEXES USED FOR ESTIMATES 


ay 

_ These Indexes have been based on criteria peculiar to the Canadian Foreign Service; and different 
factors are taken into consideration in compiling the Officer and Administrative Staff indexes. It should 
be noted also that they are based on 1946 levels of purchasing power: i.e. Officers—Washington (1946) =100; ~ 
Clerical—Ottawa (1946) = 100. 


‘ OFFICERS CLERICAL 
x 1954-55 | 1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 
ECS OS a 136 136 179 | 179 
NT et ci leg Soa na ne te 122 171 150 230 
SRNR UG Sls 8 Miah ne ee Re a et I 129 122 161 158 
i Ras se a OR a 139 149 185 201 
ONSOURY Gg oh Meee Soa Beeb Wel it ica 4 Dn eee By aie sea 159 165 208 214 
USS CTS? OS ea cae es 131 135 171 182 
Re rune tires ie ty. 131 128 170 eM 
Re ed Ts MN re 138 150 184 202 
Me es Met Faerie ogy shee oes ole vs Sp eps ee 144 150 198 2 9 1200 
Re ee 101 89 129 113 
RR ae piety a ee a ee 99 94 128 123 
(MESON. AL Oe nl SES) ane aU a ed a 186 205 257 291 
Mae tec xe ser ele ob clas oe 5 why nisin. shal 124 122 162 165 
ET EE SO a Ladin inl $7 CN eta 
MM RLTT LNG ees te TT oops en ey ecisitl shade clue afte eute ayeladeans 105 108 141 146 
NEES ASE Nee nee Sareea nee na 117 123 158 163 
ve 
ee ley ol Son LEG BS en ee 130 125 170 170 
os FRR ER AOU Ske SE 7 ad a a RIS ATE inl ins ee ei SQ Tee oe 
Sei ai sg caeanewn ee: 100 102 133 144 
staal le ES es SRT ee een ane ee 139 149 185 208 
a. ens. ccinge ode na 117 141 156 201 
Bete Se 143 148 190 205 
ee ae 116 101 151 136 
Karachi DOULA aap laat) est pecgeee Naa: SaiNaN ene Gina IanO eae coe as teed 135 132 183 180. 
i 
ET er Pie Seed La ee ys Yad c's Panne sages 133 149 175 201 
ES Pa Pee US ah ea ina ee 118 123 156 162 
oO 108 | 107 151 156 
BT NN eT eee ae, Sd Ba wi cadluse sh aveispetherdiossie 2 Soot 127 125 167 168 
WMadrid.............. ars Cans od rea nena eect iit 123 144 167 203 
oe a ace a areas 120 124 161 167 
TN REN a Da ae pa 144 170 190 220 


‘Moscow— No index—special rates authorized. 
er 


119 124 161 170 

130 128 172 174 

121 118 160 157 
‘Paris BRM RL I REN NOMS sah) hea. cos Grate ete! tua Slaves wing \ 154 171 210 239 
| GIT E a ell RR ae OD ot ee eee ca 
Eee eM WD Ue eee os Va Sue qlee aheesd 174 149 220 197 
RE eee ce cavgeen ed 93 85 121 110 
b Re ee 135 210 183 295 
a UENCE Og 2 NT i i aa a 134 147 182 197 
iy 
Erase eee vale cae a eso te 132 123 175 165 
Be ers i me re os 
ae TITAS BR ee yo git et Rs 133 127 182 176 
he ? 

NEE ORM a tO hfe ae ASO Meera 169 184 
Ba SS aaa an PA ns dies. tase 125 125 163 - 165 
ee No waite sels 135 156 192 236 

Ree ee a Tye 1S acl MOS Ae E5G bias pone 
gee ener ane get nalts 219 195 287 261 
a tee Yael ates dase cats yee Seu 126 124 166 164 
UMN Idk sc. vs evan wanes é 102 94. 129 120 
Mg ‘2 a ~ 
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STATEMENT oF ReNTALs Provivep rn THE Esrimares ror LEASED PREMISES AT EXTERNAL | 
Arrarrs Posts AproAp During 1953-54 anp 1954-55 _ 
~  (X) Denotes External Affairs portion of total rental of premises shared with other Canadian Govern- 


hk. ment Departments. 
a (G) Denotes ground rent paid for properties owned by the Canadian Government. 


1953-54 1954-55 Decrease Increase 
1,395 35 QUO: eater ceeauae 1,605 
10, 200 9,900 300 
1,076 3: OOO) nic tenemos 1,924 
(yon loka ben way oll ate ae ef 2 
nil LS LOO Ua eal ol rete ee 1,100 
kote SA Soke 0 ge 6, 370 1, 400°) } peas 30 
7,500 7,500 
5,400 5,400 
8,740 LO 200 alii ke sean 10, 460 
2,655 2,650 Al) 
nil B20 0 rer Pee ate aia 4,200 
nil 2 OL ONiH oad a sey Nears 2,520 
aris! Be SR, A UaE TENET SRR: Sa ee REREAD Gree 1,950 3h OOO Ra ery om eee 1,050 
8, 387 SA DO elihe ae eine 13 
nil 4200S tee Sense cae 4, 200 
nil FOTO Do cai 7,100 
Phos 
ig Office (Oe pref ea hee DRI ae eR ice Ree SR eee RO 5,820 65000) Gert Ieee as 180 
MetroarovaniA 
re COPIA IMR YE Wi ord vhs it oomaes ts hau eth ul oheceiiavsitw athe ave 1,135 SOOO Baie or ree eee 3,865 
meee CHIGE MMT Pin ses ey Nee chika rie ia evel sad Tai he mebigee 3,925 5, QOOM ie Ae 1,075 
— 
SET ae Lane swe EERE AS Nn 5, 350 1,500 3,850 
3,500 Ax 200M ier tn ez cores 700 
Ge oiice (Embassy). ..-....... 006.2. eee e eee eee ee 4,320 £800. Wigs Sera ates 580 
PERU NC ARTIC) ME RTE aL. ce Soci avele’e sus opacale 9,720 nil 9,720 
Ber nidence (DS TUAN BCD) a ee a a eo a te 4,985 gs) 0 a MeN ea ti 2,165 
ERMANY 
Office (X) pea Rite tk oe Sach cats oe he 3,710 327500 Pele ae 40 
"Residence RO PETAR Sah AT En rok: vo Naya o ohage haudenetels 3, 600 3, 400 200 
hie ECE 
CaN ONDE aa ar gis seu Wield eioik excita b aielsiel e's 3,510 3, 500 10 
MCLE AP Nae sot Vitae a a 5 - plate yateaes 2 | 5, 540 5,600 |....-.-.055. 60 
Ne DIA ; 
Office and Official Residence (G) nil 100 |............ 100 
Moummer Staft Residence........c..-2..6-+ec00e ee S000 'uinttsd ate rocs 5,000 
nil LF OOO ieee ee oetegte 1,000 
nil DOO Macc css ateneceteas 2,000 ; 
1,090 DOBO IE. os camevas 1,160 
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STATEMENT or RENTALS PROVIDED IN THE ESTIMATES FOR Leasep PReMIsEes AT EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS Posts Aproap During 1953-54 anp 1954-55—Con. 


1953-54 1954-55 Decrease Increase — 


eee 


Ivaty : 
OTN COR) ONS CR 18k hie a rure ke eae ete 9,950 8,700 1,250 
IReSIG ENCE ee Eee ra go ie Seen ag ERE ne 10, 200 10, 200 
Mexico 
OM Ce ORO) seetmen nds Macbeth heey ea bee 3,390 4) O00 AH Scyaneokroas 
EE AICOROON NR Biacra oy sw oii thine MBN ek mite auite 6, 050 ORSOOE Ml ck tee Neate 
Stait Summer (Residence..4..... 4. ioe 2,885 3; O02] oe eat. ean 
Tue NetHEeRLANDS 
COMOX) AT teewe Pa Vea ier cS MNRAS sulk aleaire V a 1,170 P2000 eS ccm: eee. 
New ZEauAnp 
CENCE ts cit osc ee RE | cheatin ect ae ee dee 3, 080 Be 2.00 in| ae pe eh 
Bresiclonees iwc tO RUC AA ROR Lar kWEr The tinny Ue SOO ree macy errs 4,800 
Norway . 
RI Ced MDs Uke ay bigicu i ackeinl ae FAME Meee RN ee 1,075 TOO Se Reese eoree tae 
BUERICENCO dE un het ao tL eee | whe ay tiny Ng ero 2,750 A LOO, ioe aya 
PAKISTAN 4 
ORrce leet ae SACP CRC NORA sense ee ks hier aay Lali Te 4,445 ORS Vint recat a ee 
POBIOMe Od LHD Lube Re rn ic emeval caine Nt WN 4,927 OOO crue ke 
Staff Summer Cottage (G)ie. ee 66 (AU pei yee a 
PEervu 
(OTROS OR) eG ik a ae MER Cua ia Ke 1,110 HVS OO lel gives ceenees a 
EROSILOHUG Ses is tese dsc, WI Mitare ah led OR Mae ar ak Gite OF OOO Milne cto 
PoLanp 
OUST COR es er serge a tele et Se aie Unread Ak NA per 7,500 7,500 
1 ESTEG LSS W/O at UR A Seed ve Flak CB SV i OU 7,500 7,500 
PortTuGAL 
LETTE ©: AI oda nel IGN Sta rales Hea at aah nil 2 LOO MA Reeth 
SoutH AFrRIca 
OMicot Pretoria) folie suit, Vale lRe UG 1,985 2 OOD Wiles er cto 
Office (Capetown) (2x). fk ies Seago 2,570 SOO Ne le seen nate 
Rrestgence dG rire oe Siw NN ty aes nil LOO Mant eae re ets rots 
SPAIN 
Ollice GX) Ge Pe brah eye ans 2 eat Ren nok MEY nil 930003] sae eS 
URESLCOREDN ssi C2 era oii hah ee et 8 rade nil 133200" haleee ey 
SWEDEN 
SRG CRG) Sete A ON Parr a eee Mauna iy 1,705 TSO. eee ae oe 
PRESIONCON Cees. Gch yc. cael yeas tn, SRR 27520 De OO et Ree en 
SwitzERLAND _ 
OTC CR Hey ise ARNOT GNU ter ah ARM anne) Gane Ma gay 2,550 2,150 400 
WAIRESICLON GOR a ale Med ies kde aa a NE UN 7,720 7,700 20 
TURKEY 
BEET AR UD RECOIL bei: ROA: Gala a MSM A874 Ns 4,035 3,900 135 
ESIC ONCE ir ead Ne Ae lara ey NE eae at 11,575 Ld 6001 Hi tes aia fies 
U.S.S.R. 
Combined Office and Residence.................. 29,500 29, 500 
Unitep Kinapom 
BLOB ONCE Gs! Ly ccccnote Gy lance ee 685 TOO SV Sa Ate reeset 
ScoraveuRentalsciiets oN Ste pmlon Sono nil 2 OQOOSHIS. eee 
DeAduCANbeenonw. sect \ es cass neck o atmo we 1,510 DOOD THIS het Sea sae, 
. Untrep Nations 
OWN UGB Re aon ei we Sal ete ro meh miata ii 2,152 PA DEST Be ein EN A 
ODAILN New York Office. $01, soso mec dune: 10, 300 _ 10,300 
CDUN New York Residence.................... nil GE OOOMS aes HA i amare yes 
Unirep Srarss 
POSTON OTCR, cis ccc ct Red ae co ee eee ene 5,400 GUIDE a AS aie aot Pe. 
Residence sia aki wun oper eee nD nil OS 000M a eh a ee 
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ig ] 2 
i STATEMENT OF RENTALS PROVIDED IN THE ESTIMATES FOR LEASED PREMISES AT HXTERNAL 
ae Arrairs Posts Aproap During 1953-54 anp 1954-55—Oone. 


Ss 1953-54 1954-55 Decrease Increase 
Unirep Srares—Conce. 
RO RISCRIO OCD: 5). we len hie ahi i)= chads 5 olan slain ga x Bare 13,415 135550! | Saa noes 135 
HVCSICL ONC OS 7 cis Says wis «stab eiors leis eel eee ni P1010 eee! Beem Als Boe fo ES 2 6, 000 
Los ANGELES 
NOSE R Mii ee ee Meena) -f ject Sieh) ohn scl8h a aselhs tints vnscapacn 62 nil GOO AN gunetcehaaere 9,600 
HES tC OIG abe ayer fate eree as cleats ekenpay es sof suavarat nai isto a nil 4 SOO) ie atures 4,800 
New York 
UD 0.0 Ae ae Ae ee at Re eta age: 32,018 325002 oui eee 482 
RGSTC@ONCO Mt ite oe oe eels aicls creme ae ls ae eee 4,975 Dy OOD eee comes 525 
San FRANcIScO 
"BD Lacott Le ihad soi alas OP a ae ae ee 8,322 8,300 22 
OSI ON CO asec arsie certs sys oP ear a aleie aft Cotes Stearate i 45007 lacs eeeste aes oe 4,500 
SEATTLE 
(OWNS ag AiO: SS negotiate or Sirgaele end eer nil SOOO.) sence Ui deren 8,000 
AS TOLGN CO tere say Ricaare tetas Slaton wie) ofevae ay aia tie eberae ae nil 3) OOO Mia aie areas 3,900 
URUGUAY ; 
ORO erty see NAVE Sse cue tecd obo aptese ole tale Slag aes nil 3000 thie amen 3,900 
VENEZUELA 
(OPES (O20 0 Ge ee NOL Eee OS SM iin a EL 6,520 OOO Wz eich eonree 480 
1 Sarees ed Ves eterey 5 Le ak eR Ali ae em TS ea oe nil 11, 000) Sa eae 11,000 
YUGOSLAVIA - 
CHET S ig UE ce IRE EACLE oI eRe RAR 785 SOQK Shao ha eneeeee ; 15 
EROS A ORES TEG eee eR Wad erat Suton oho Sva\ Searels Wrakenereeefosthes at 600 600 
New Missions 
COSMIC aeees erer aa eid Mobis aints lee he ep babe nial nae 45, 000 19, 500 25,500 
PT BSICLONCESMI Re ed sa aaice een ie ale le escola 92, 534 24,440 68, 094 


481,955 507,955 119, 306 145,306 
ROGAN ENCTOASES 6 ks oe cee SEA AeG olatalataist cto d)lteeeteh ave ea ctsuetatal lle tieeea mast as areicane 26, 000 


eS ey Sak SSR mcg nA i OR ee ERE So ES 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
of the 
~CANADIAN GOVERNMENT OVERSEAS AWARDS 
for 

THIRD SERIES 
1954 - 1955 

ADMINISTERED BY THE 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA 
OTTAWwa, CANADA 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT OVERSEAS AWARDS 


The Government of Canada will use part of the blocked balances standing 
to its credit in France and The Netherlands to provide fellowships and scholar- 
‘ships tenable in those countries in 1954-55. 


The awards will be of two kinds: 


FELLOWSHIPS having a value of $4,000 for one year, for advanced work 
and study in the arts, humanities, social‘sciences, sciences, and professions. 
Candidates must be over 30 years of age, and must already have 
achieved distinction in their art or profession. 

Persons receiving these awards will not be required to register for 
any formal or academic course of study, unless they wish to do so. The 
purpose of the fellowships is to give Canadian men and women of proven 
ability an opportunity to spend a year abroad and devote their time to 
whatever programme they feel will be of most benefit to them profes- 
sionally. This programme must be approved initially by the Awards 
Committee. 


SCHOLARSHIPS having a value of $2,000 for one year, for advanced 
Boents in the arts, humanities, social sciences, and sciences. 

Candidates must normally have received an M.A. degree, or its 
equivalent from a university of recognized standing, and must have the 
prerequisites necessary for the course of study they propose to pursue. 
The purpose of the scholarships is to enable them to continue their studies 
and work towards a higher degree. A limited number of awards may be 
made to students of the creative arts who are without these academic 
qualifications, but who wish to secure further training in their art. 


The stipends will be adjusted in accordance with the cost of living in 
a country in which the award is held. Travel expenses will be provided 
‘to’ cover the cost of tourist ocean fare from the port of embarkation in North 
America and rail fare from the port of landing to the destination in Europe. 
‘Similar grants will be made for the return journey. No provision has been ° 
‘made to supply Canadian funds for travel in Canada or for other expenses. 

- - The awards will be made on the recommendation of the Awards Com- 
‘mittee of the Royal Society of Canada and administrative facilities will be 
provided by the Awards Office of the National Research Council. 

| All inquiries, applications and Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Awards Committee, 

The Royal Society of Canada, 

National Research Building, 

OTTAWA, Canada. 


NB. The Royal Society issues this announcement subject to approval of the 
necessary expenditure by Parliament. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT. 
OVERSEAS AWARDS 


Regulations applying to both Fellowships and Scholarships 


1. Applications: Applications, made on the approved form obtainable from 
the Awards Committee:of the Royal Society of Canada, must be received by 
the Committee not later than March 15, 1954. Every effort will be made 
to announce the names of successful candidates early in May. 


2. Value: Fellowships and scholarships will have values equivalent to 
$4,000 and $2,000 respectively in Canada. They will be paid in the currency of 
the country in which they are held and will not be convertible into Canadian 
dollars. Since the cost of living in France and The Netherlands varies, | 
the precise amounts received by holders of awards will vary in accordance 
with the cost of living in those countries as related to the Canadian index, 


3. Travel Grants: Tourist ocean fare will be provided from the port of ' 
embarkation in North America and rail fare from the point of landing to 
the destination in Europe. Two-thirds of this total amount will be allowed 
towards the travel expenses of wives who accompany their husbands; no travel 7 
expenses will be granted for children. The refundable portion of the travel 
expenses advanced for wives and children must be repaid in Canadian dollars, | 
preferably before departure from Canada. 


4. Travel Arrangements: Fellows and scholars will travel in«ships of the] 
country in which they are to study; reservations, etc., will be arranged through | | 
the Awards Committee and cannot be made Si Persons receiving | 
awards must report to the Canadian Embassy in the country in which they ™ 
are to study not later than November 15th, 1954. They may travel to Europe 
at any time convenient to them prior to that date, providing accommodation |) 
can be secured, but stipend payments will be made only as stated in batagrapyg EI 
12 and 19. 


5. Insurance: Fellows and scholars will be expected to assure the Awardal 
Committee before departure that they are adequately insured against acci- 
dent, sickness and death; appropriate documents must be presented at the 
Embassy in the country where their awards are tenable before payment of 
«the first stipend. Families must also be adequately insured if they accom-_ 
pany fellows and scholars. This insurance is required as a safeguard that’ 
recipients of awards and their dependents will not become public charges 7 
abroad. 


6. Other Awards: Recipients of fellowships or scholarships will be required: 
to relinquish any other monetary award that they may receive that is applic-_ 
able to the period covered by their Overseas Awards. j 


7. Publication: Results of research carried out during tenure of an award 
may be published, with acknowledgment of the assistance received. 


Regulations applying only to Fellowships 


8. Qualifications: Applicants must be Canadian citizens and must have | 
reached their 30th birthday by March 31st of the year of application. They 
must already have achieved distinction in their art or profession, and evidence to 
this effect should be included in or accompany applications. 
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8 9. ereebibes Rgohcaris must furnish the names of four persons familiar 
h their work, ~who may be consulted by the Awards Committee. 


10. Programme: Candidates should supply an outline of the study or work 


they propose to do in sufficient detail to permit the Awards Committee to 
. reach a decision. 


11. Tenure: Fellowships will normally be held for twelve months. 


— 12. Payment of Stipends: Payments will be made through the Canadian 
“Embassy in the country in which the Award is held: an initial payment of two- 
thirteenths of the total award, on arrival in France or The Netherlands, and 
eleven subsequent monthly payments, each one-thirteenth of the total. The 
first payment will not be made before 1 August or after 15 November, 1954. 


_ 13. Reports: Any reports that may be required by the Awards Commiittee, 

.. in support of an application for renewal of a fellowship, should be 
submitted through the Canadian Embassy in the country where the award 
is held. 


14. Leave of Absence: Candidates who are employees should provide 
Sieve that their employers will grant them leave of absence if a fellowship 
awarded to them. 


Regulations applying only to Scholarships 


15. Qualifications: Applicants must be Canadian citizens. Those wishing to 
pursue advanced academic studies must have received an M.A. degreee or 
its equivalent from a university of recognized standing, and must have the 
prerequisites necessary for the course of study they propose to follow. Those 
: ae to secure further training in creative arts must have sufficient training 
(and experience to enable them to enroll in an institution abroad which offers 
advanced work in their art (see also paragraph 17.) 


a 16. References: All applicants must furnish the names of four persons 
familiar with their work who have been requested by the candidates to send 
es con statements to the Awards Committee. 


a 17. Course of Study: Candidates should supply an outline of the courses or 
perogramme they propose to follow if awarded a scholarship. Written assur- 
fio that they will be accepted by the institution in which they wish to study 
“should be submitted with their application.or as soon thereafter as possible. 


18. Tenure: Scholarships normally will be held for one year, but in special 
fener may be renewed for further periods. The total tenure may 
“not in any circumstances exceed three years. Renewal of a scholarship will 
a entitle a scholar to any additional travel grants. 


‘19. Payment of Stipends: Payments will be made through the Canadian 
Embassy in the country in which the Award is held: an initial payment of two- 
Bievenths of the total will be made on arrival in France or The Netherlands, 
followed by nine monthly payments, each one-eleventh of the total. The 
first payment will not be made before 1 August or after 15 November, 1954. 


20. Progress Reports: Scholars will be expected to keep in touch with the 
Canadian Embassy in the country in which they, are studying, and to sub- 
it through the Embassy two progress reports, the first not later than. 15 
y uary, 1955, and the second at the end of the academic year. 
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INCLUDING : ; 5 


1. Second report to the House. i 
2. List of appendices. 
3. List of witnesses. ie i 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 


OTTAWA, 1954. 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: L. PHILIPPE PICARD, eee 
and Messrs. 


Aitken, Miss Green Macnaughton 
Balcer Henry McMillan — 
Boisvert James Nesbitt 
Cannon . Jutras Patterson 
Cardin Kirk (Shelpiive: Pearkes 
Coldwell Yarmouth-Clare) Pinard 
Cresthol _ Knowles Richard (Ottawa East) - 
Croll Low Starr 
Decore Lusby Stick 
Fleming MacDougall Stuart Re Rariotte) 
Garland MacInnis Studer—35. 
Gauthier (Lac-Saint- MacKenzie 

Jean) 


(Quorum 10) 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, j 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note A 


No. 9—Evidence of May 18: 


A complete statement relating to the Colombo Plan Aid to India, Pakistan ~ 
and Ceylon (as of.May 14, 1954) as received by the Clerk on May 20, appears ~ 
on page 259 as Appendix G. 4 


The following words should be added on page 260 of said Appendix G,_ | 
after paragraph numbered 3 on MAYURAKSHI: “MAYURAKSHI—allotted | 
$2,500,000. See paragraph 3—1951-52”. ; 


NoTEeE B 


No. 9—Minutes of proceedings of May 18: P| 
Appendices listed on page 238 as G, H, I, J, should now read HH. 1,3 and’ Ka 


(For complete list of appendices see No. 12—Minutes of Proceedings ang y 
Evidence). 4 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, May 27, 1954. 

iF 

_ The Standing Committee on External Affairs begs leave to present the 
owing as its 


SECOND REPORT 


ia On Thursday, April 1, 1954, the House referred to your Committee for 
msideration Votes Nos. 84 to 103 inclusive of the Main Estimates 1954-55. 


: Your Committee has held fourteen meetings, three of which were devoted 
_the statements and evidence of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
ae Honourable L. B. Pearson. 


Y On departmental administration, your Committee heard Dr. R. A. MacKay, 
eting Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs and Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, 
ssistant Under-Secretary, while Mr. Arnold C. Smith, Special Assistant to 
e Minister, Mr. S. D. Hemsley, Head of Finance Division, Mr. H. Wershof, 
eting Assistant Under- -Secretary, Mr. J. P. Sigvaldason, Head of Supplies 
i Properties Division were in attendance. 


On Votes 99 to 100—International Joint Commission—your Committee 
ed General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman Canadian Section of the 
ternational Joint Commission, while Mr. C. K. Hurst, Engineering Adviser, 
iss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary and Mr. David Chance, Assistant Secretary 
ere in attendance. 


On Vote 101—Colombo Plan—your Committee heard Mr. R. G. Nik-Cavell, 
rad of the International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division, 
=partment of Trade and Commerce and Administrator of the Canadian partici- 
tion in the Colombo Plan, while Mr. Frank Pratt, Chief Projects Officer and 

r. D. W. Bartlett, Chief of the Technical Assistance Office were in attendance. 


Your Committee having carefully considered the items of the Main 
Prnates referred to it and, relating to the Department of External Affairs, 
proves them and aoeinends them to the House for approval. 


- Your Committee was impressed with the valuable work being done under 
Beclombo Plan and is of the view that this aid is of considerable importance 
help the growth of democracy and it also approves of the increase in the 
Madian contribution to the United Nations Program for technical assistance 
ecer- developed Countries. 


Your Committee wishes to express its satisfaction with the steps taken 
d the assurance given by the Government concerning the inception of the 
i ‘Lawrence Waterways project. 


Your Committee views with approvel the continued care exercised by the 
nadian section of the International Joint Commission in regard to the 
ention for Canada of the water powers derived from the Northern watershed 
d recommends that the Canadian members of the Commission continue to 
hold the application of the Treaty of 1909. 
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Your Committee also approves of the stand taken by the Canadian Sectioi | 
of the International Joint Commission concerning recompense for af inte stream 
benefits on the Columbia River System. 


Your Committee approves of the exploratory negotiations being carrie 
on between the Department of External Affairs and the Department of Pub ic 
Works concerning the liaison to be established between these departments a 
to the purchase of properties, the erection and maintenance of buildings 
occupied by the Department. 


Your Committee intends to obtain evidence from the Director-General o 
the International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, as to th 
liaison existing between that service and the Department of External Affair, 
and as to the effectiveness of its broadcasts. 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Committee i 
appended. . 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


L. ~PHILIPPE PICARD, 
Chairman) 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TUESDAY, May 25, 1954. 
(13) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs held an executive meeting 
this day at 3.30 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Picard, presided. 


Me Members present: Messrs. Boisvert, Cannon, Cardin, Croil, Decore, James, 
Jutras, Knowles, Low, MacDougall, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, Patterson, 
Pearkes, Picard, Richard. (Ottawa East), Stick—18./7 


_ Pursuant to notice, the Chairman informed the members that the purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss the report to be made to the House and he invited 
members to put forward any suggestion which could serve as a basis for a 
draft report. 


Having received some suggestions and, after discussion, at 4.15 o’clock 
p.m., the Committee adjourned until Thursday morning at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
to consider a draft report. 


THURSDAY, May 27, 1954. 
(14) 


i The Standing Committee on External Affairs held an executive meeting 
at 10.30 o’clock a.m. this day. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Boisvert, Cannon, Coldwell, Crestohl, Fleming, 
Green, Henry, James, Jutras, Knowles, MacDougall, Patterson, Pearkes, Picard, 
Pinard, Richard (Ottawa East), Stick and Stuart (Charlotte)—18. 


| 


_ As agreed at the last meeting, the Chairman presented a draft report. 
I - The Committee considered the said draft report. 


On motion of Mr. Boisvert, 
__ Resolved,—That the Chairman present the draft report, as amended, as the 
Committee’s Second Report to the House. 

_ (See Second Report in this day’s minutes of proceedings and evidence). 


At 11.15 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


\ TuurspAY, June 10, 1954. 
(15) 


| a The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.30 o’clock a.m. this 
day. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Balcer, Boisvert, Cannon, Cardin, 
Crestohl, Decore, Garland, Gauthier (Lac St-Jean), Henry, James, Jutras, Low, 
MacDougall, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, McMillan, Nesbitt, Patterson, Pearkes, 
Picard, Richard (Ottawa East), Starr, Stick and Stuart (Charlotte). (25) 


In attendance: Mr. C. Delafield, Director, International Service, Mr. A. D. 
Dunton, Chairman, Board of Governors, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, , 
and Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 


Affairs. 
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Pursuant to an agreement reached in the course of the Committee’s stu 
of the estimates of the Department of External Affairs in respect of the Inte 
national Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Committ 
heard evidence on the broadcasts of this service. 


Mr. Delafield was called. He read a prepared statement referring t 
various charts which appear immediately following this day’s evidence as 
appendix “T”’. Copies of this statement were distributed forthwith. : 


Sample monthly programme schedules (European and Latin America) ir 


various languages tabled by witness were mailed to the members of the 
Committee. | 


| 
ry 


At 1.05 o’clock p.m., Mr. Delafield having concluded the reading of his 
statement, the Committee adjourned until 3.00 o’clock p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING | 
(16) 


The Committee resumed at 3.00 o’clock pm. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, 


Chairman, presided. s 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Cardin, Coldwell, Crestohl, Decom 
Fleming, Gauthier (Lac St- -Jean), Henry, James, Jutras, Dow Lusby, Mac 


Kenzie. Macnaughton, Patterson, Picard, Pinard, Starr, Stick and Stuart 
(Charlotte). (20) 


In attendance: Same as listed at the morning sitting and Mr. Arnold c 
Smith, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Mr. Delafield was recalled. He was questioned at some considerable ical 
on C.B.C. policy in respect of language broadcasts and the liaison betweal 
C.B.C. and the Department of External Affairs. 


Questions were also directed to Mr. Dunton and Mr. Macdonnell. 


The examination of Mr. Delafield was concluded. | 


A 


On motion of Mr. Cresthol, 


Resolved,—That the Chairman express the Committee’s appreciation ia 
the witness for his presentation. 


Before adjournment, the Chairman referred to a previous discussion on the 
possible benefits to be derived by Members of Parliament from visits | 
Canadian missions abroad. He tabled an article which appeared in The 
American Foreign Service Association Journal in April, 1952. He pointed ou 
that this Association was an unofficial and voluntary one of active and retirall 


members of the Foreign Service of the United States and the Department of 
State. te 


. . aay 
On motion of Mr. Boisvert, 


Ordered,—That a copy of the above article intituled “The Benefits of 
Congress Foreign Travel” by Jack K. McFall, be printed as an appendix. cm 
Appendix “U” to this day’s evidence.) 


Mr. Delafield was retired. ; 
At 4.40 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Appendices 
A-U 


_ A—Statistical Summary of technical co-operation Program (1950—March 31, 
IK eae Oh Sale by the Department of Trade and Commerce. (See No. 4, 
re, page 
: B—tText of the references of the Columbia River system. p. 197 
_ C—Storage capacity of the system. p. 201. 
_ D—Extract of a report dated January 15, 1954 of Columbia Interstate Compact 
: Commission Power Committee. p. 295 
ie | (see No. 7 for B, C and D) 
_ E—Note No. 79, dated February 1, 1954, on Chicago diversion. p. 231 
| F—Note No. 169, dated March 10, 1954, on Chicago diversion. p. 235 
(see No. 8 for E and F) 
_ G—Colombo Plan Capital Aid to India, Pakistan and Ceylon. p. 259 
_H—Civil Service Commission announcements of competitions for Foreign 
Service Officers. p. 267 
I—Reprint of an article which appeared in External Affairs Bulletin of 
August, 1953, entitled, The Canadian Foreign Service. (E F). p. 273 
_J—Reprint of an article from External Affairs Bulletin which appeared in 
¥ July, 1953, entitled, The Foreign Service Officer Competition. (EF). p. 281 
_K—Sample examination papers. p. 289 
iw (see No. 9 for G, H, I, J and K) 
- L—tTable showing types of allowances to all personnel of Canadian Embassy 
ie in Paris. p. 345 
_ M—Table showing types of allowances to all personnel of Canadian Embassy 
min Tokyo. p. 349. 
_ N—Table showing maximum and minimum allowances to posts including high 
i and low cost of living for missions in Caracas and Pretoria for F.S.O. 
fe Grade I to V. p. 353 
| O—Table showing types of allowances to personnel of the Canadian Embassy 
in London. p. 357 
| P—Table showing types of allowances to personnel of the Canadian Embassy 
ie in New Delhi. p. 361 ; 
| -Q—Table showing cost of living for countries where Canada has Posts. p.365 
~R—Table showing increases and decreases in rentals abroad. p. 369 
| S—tLeaflet intituled “Canadian Overseas Awards”. p. 375 
it | (see No. 11 for L to S) 
Set of charts showing coverage of C.B.C. International Service, p. 421 to 
me. op. 425 
} -U—Article published by The American Foreign Service Association, Washing- 
hs ton, D.C., intituled “The benefits of Congress Foreign Travel by Jack K, 
McFall, April, 1952. p. 429 to p. 434. 

(see No. 12 for T and U) 


WITNESSES 
Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Dr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary, 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, International 


ps Joint Commission, 
_ 5. Mr. S. D. Hemsley, Head of Finance Division, External Affairs, 
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EVIDENCE 


JUNE 10, 1954. 


&, The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, during the course of our previous meetings on 
-a few occasions questions were asked from the officials of the Department of 
External Affairs concerning the international service of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. It had been agreed that we would suspend questions and 
that at a later date we would have as a witness the director of the international 
“service, and most members were kind enough, when I made the suggestion, 
to have the report on the main estimates submitted to the House that we 
“should do so on the condition that at a later date we would call the director 
‘before the committee. Today we have with us Mr. Charles Delafield, the 
director of the international service. As you know this is the second time we 
have had the first official of this body come before us. Last year we had 
“Mr. Desy who is now ambassador in Paris and this year Mr. Delafield has taken 
over from Mr. Desy and is with us to submit a brief and then to submit 
himself to questioning by the members. 


Mr. Delafield, if I may say so, to give you an idea of his background as 
“is customary with new witnesses who appear before the committee, is a 
‘graduate of the University of Toronto (M.A. 1931). After a year of university 
teaching he was secretary of Hart House for six years. In 1938 he joined 
‘the C.B.C. national program office in Toronto and later became national 
‘supervisor of religious broadcasts. In 1947 he was transferred to Montreal to 
the position of assistant general supervisor of the international service. He 
became director several months ago, when Mr. Desy resigned to assume an- 
other post. Gentlemen, Mr. Delafield has a brief, copies of which will be 
distributed to the members. I think according to previous practice it would 
be in order to listen to Mr. Delafield until he has finished reading his brief 
‘and then to start our period of questioning in an orderly fashion taking the 
first page in order not to mix the subjects. I would ask the cooperation of 
‘members so far as this is concerned. I will look around as I did in previous 
“meetings, and if any member intends to talk on any particular subject I wish 
he would signal so that I can establish a list and keep the discussion in an 
orderly fashion. 
Mr. DrecorE: Did you say that Mr. Delafield has a brief? Will it be 
_ distributed? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is being passed around at this very moment. I 
thought as a courtesy to the witness and to everybody it should not be dis- 
tributed until the meeting started and the witness was prepared to give evi- 
‘dence: Now that the distribution is complete we will call on Mr. Delafield. 
We will ask the witnesses and members, due to that terrible noise which is 
going on outside the building, to speak loud enough so the reporters may be 
able to catch every word. 


|| 


2 2 ‘Mr. Charles Delafield, Director International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, called: 


| The Witness: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 1 oa 
ke to summarize the activities of the service since 
arch 12, 1953 by Mr. Jean Desy then director 


In this report I would li 
the last report presented M 
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general of international service. This report will cover, among other things, 

the increased liaison with the Department of External Affairs and a summary 
of the effectiveness of the service. Appendices and charts are attached for | 
fuller explanation of some of the points made and these are referred to in the 
text at the appropriate places. 


1. Purposes and Objectives 


The general purposes of shortwave broadcasting from Canada are con-. 
sidered to be in essence the following: 


(b) To project abroad Canada’s aims and policies and the life and culture | 
of the people. M 

(c) To provide a reliable source of international and Canadian news fo f 
the peoples of eastern Europe; to counteract communist propaganda | 
about the western world; through news, factual information and a 
vigorous statement of our views on current topics to encourage the 
soviet people to question their governmental policies and to oppose | 
its aggressive tactics; and in the satellite countries to keep alive their 
contact with western democratic life and seek to frustrate the efforts 
of soviet domination. : 

(d) To provide an appropriate climate for diplomatic and trade relations” 
with other countries and to promote the general activities of govern-_ 
ment departments in their work abroad. 


2.—General Organization i 


To carry out the above purposes the service is organized to provide both | 
wide scope and appropriate controls for the activities of the individual | 
language services. Under the director a small group of senior officials are 
responsible for separate broad areas of operation as follows: | 

General supervision of program section, supervision and control of | 
all political material, supervision and control of all non-political _ 
material, personnel and administrative requirements, supervision of | 
engineering services, production and development of program sche- 
dules, audience research and overseas publicity: By 

Under the direction of these key officials the language section heads are | 
responsible, as program specialists, for the development and presentation of | 
daily program service to their respective language areas. ze 


3.—Liaison with tne Department of External Affairs 


As Mr. Desy explained last year, the Department of External Affairs had 
just then created a special section to improve and strengthen the close relation ve | 
ship with the international service. The purpose of this section, as Mr. MacKay | 
explained on April 28 of this year before this committee, was to give special | 
attention to maintaining general liaison and giving us guidance on a continuing | 
basis in the field of Canadian policy on international affairs. We have benefited | 
tremendously from the assistance of this special section. We feel that this | 
section should be fully maintained since the need of a day-to-day continuin 
link is most essential in our broadcasting generally, and of course particular] 
to eastern Europe. This operation is completely two-way and is supplemented |} 
by regular personal contact and telephone communication with and from the | 
senior members of the international service staff. It is also supplemented by |} 
the provision, regularly to this section, of all international service scripts | 
dealing with international affairs. This section in turn makes copies available | 
with international affairs. This section in turn makes copies available to the 
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diplomatic missions in the field. Much useful comment and guidance is 
contained in the comments on the material, from the missions. The result is 
~ the growth of a much closer understanding of policy on the one side and of 
_ the requirements of shortwave broadcasting on the other, between the Depart- 
_ ment and ourselves. 


_ The guidance as received is discussed by the senior members of the service 
at the regular morning meetings on policy. This information is then passed on 
to the language heads through the policy coordination department. A word 
about this department. The policy coordination department under its head is 
concerned with three closely related central functions—the control of the 


preparation of daily news bulletins for use in the individual section, the 


assessment and control of political material written in the sections and lastly, 


the preparation and circulation of scripts written centrally. The process affords 


- freedom for the sections to specialize in the approach to their own audience 


and at the same time provides the necessary coordination of material and 
supply of basic scripts. 

Apart from the specific information from the department, we are also in 
touch with BBC and Voice of America through the circulation of daily BBC 
monitoring reports received by air mail and the VOA flash news monitoring 
received by teletype. There is also an interchange of script and research 


- material. 


_ 4—Program Service 


(a) Operations—This is just a brief summary of what we do. The 
international service broadcasts regularly to Europe, Latin America and 


- Australasia, as well as serving the Canadian armed forces establishments in 


northern Canada and overseas (Korea and Europe). This is shown on chart 1, 


which you will note also has marked on it the technical monitoring stations 


- from which reports are regularly received. Chart 2 shows the European area 


in greater detail. 

Now, attached to this brief is a set of charts. At this point, if you would 
look at chart 1 which is a very simple chart it shows you the present coverage 
of our beams and also it has marked on the one side down in the lower left hand 
corner a little cross in a circle, monitoring station. You will see this mark 


on various places on the table in Latin America, Northern Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. These are monitoring stations which listen to our signal 


and provide us with technical information as to how our signal is received 


and if we are using the right frequency and so on. That is a technical 


way of checking on our signal entirely apart from reports from listeners 


- and so on. 


Chart 2 shows you the European area in more detail and the monitoring 


i stations are marked more clearly there. You will see an are of a circle. It 
- does not necessarily mean that the shortwave beams end at that particular 


point; they keep on going; but in drawing a chart of this kind the engineers 


- felt that they had to limit the thing somewhere so they drew an arc of a 


circle there. 
The international service operates two 50 kilowatt transmitters located 


at Sackville, N.B. and broadcasts in 16 languages—English, French, Dutch, 


- Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Finnish, German, Italian, Czech, Slovak, Russian, 
Ukrainian, Polish, Spanish and Portuguese. It also has regular Austrian and 


Greek service on disc relayed locally in Austria and Greece. It currently 


broadcasts some 115 hours weekly (including program repeats, relays, program 


- announcements, etc.). A list of weekly broadcast time totals is attached as 


appendix A. 
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Appendix A, if I may draw your attention to it for a moment shows 
on the left hand side the year the various language services began. It shows 
the extent of the English transmissions, those we broadcast not only to Great 
Britain and Europe but also in English to Latin America, Australia and New 
Zealand, and of course to the forces. French is to France and to Latin 
America, and, of course, there are French programs also for the Canadian 
troops both in Germany and Korea. The times on the right are in hours 
and portions of hours. For instance, 8.45 means eight hours and forty-five 
minutes. There is one further point in this connection. You will note a 
footnote at the bottom of the page referring to the German and Czechoslovak 
broadcasts. There is a separate weekly half hour not listed in these times 
which is prepared and transmitted from London and Sackville in Czechoslovak 
and German which is picked up by the B.B.C. by air and then relayed by them 
over their continental transmitters to Czechoslovakia and Germany. We 
have tried to extend that service, but, of course, one of the difficulties is 
that the B.B.C. have only a certain number of transmitters which they built 
primarily for their own services and the possibility of getting additional time 
on their facilities is a matter which is very difficult to achieve. The Voice 
of America have transmitters too located on continental Europe but naturally 
they were built for their own programming and it has not been possible 
to arrange any relays on their transmitters. However, we are trying to secure 
additional time, even if limited, on B.B.C: transmitters to Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


The relative position of Canada in the field of shortwave broadcasting 
in December, 1952, is shown in chart 3 attached. This shows Canada in 32nd 
place. Not all the countries were put in. We just put in various larger 
countries. This actually means that there is a compilation by various organ- 
izations, including the United States Information Agency, from which we 
obtained this information, of weekly broadcasts of various countries by short- 
wave, and this shows, of course, that the Soviet Union leads by a great deal. — 
The position with regard to the satellites has changed somewhat since this 
chart was compiled. This chart was compiled on the basis of information 
as at December, 1952. We were not able to make a chart for December, 1953, 
but it is mentioned here in the brief: as at December, 1953, Canada was in 
29th place with 70 countries broadcasting. This does not include broadcasts 
within the country, but broadcasts by shortwave. A list of the external broad- 
casting hours of some of these countries is attached as appendix B (as at 
December, 1953). That is the next long sheet. This report, appendix B, 
is taken from the report of the United States Information Agency of last 
year. It really came out about a month ago and the list here of countries 
is only a partial list. It is not the complete list as found in this report. 
We have just taken some of the larger countries and listed the amount of 
broadcasting they do. You will see from this that the U.S.S.R. remains at 
the top position. You will also see a great increase in satellite broadcasting 
in 1953. Poland, which originally in 1952 was in 7th place has now moved 
up to 38rd place. 

I go on in the brief to summarize some of the comments that the informa- 
tion agency in the United States has made on this report 

(1) The U.S.S.R. has consistently increased its international broadcasting 
from 1948-1952, but suffered a decline in 1953, more than compensated, 
however, by an increase in combined satellite output. It took the world 
lead in 1951, and still leads. 

(2) The European satellites and communist China have stepped up their 
broadcasts consistently. “Stepped up” means increased in amount of time. 

(3) The BBC has maintained a steady position. 
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(4) The VOA has declined from 1951. 
(5) The European satellites have increased by 22 per cent in 1953, in terms 


of broadcasting hours, and include all European languages in their transmis- 


sions. Broadcasts in Spanish to Latin America and English to North America 


have been increased. 
That summarizes the position of shortwave broadcasting in the international 


field generally. 


(b) Program Content—The pattern of national shortwave broadcasting is 
based first and foremost on news—international news and (in our case) Cana- 


dian news. This is the core of the program service in each language trans- 


mission and the other items of the program are related, directly or indirectly, 


ib. it. 


The news is presented straight, without editorialising or slanting. Natur- 


.ally for an overseas audience, it must include more background and explana- 


tion than for a domestic audience—because the listeners do not know very 
much about the country—but this has to be done objectively. All this does 
not mean that each story used must not be checked to ensure that it is 
factually accurate and given the proper Canadian perspective. Attention 
must also be paid to selection of items and their appropriate order in the make- 
up of the particular news bulletin. Such are the necessary tasks of a respon- 
sible shortwave broadcasting organization. They bring their own reward—the 
listener, coming to believe in your news, comes to believe in the other things 


- you want to say to him. The stature of the BBC, based on this fact, needs no 


amplification. It is also, of course, the basic fact which must guide western 


i broadcasts, particularly in the current world situation. 


In each language transmission the news is followed by news comment or 
commentary. Here are presented the reasoned comments based on a major 
item in the day’s news—international or Canadian. It is the place to pre- 
sent Canadian editorial opinion, which originates or reinforces a western view- 
point; which makes a clear and sharp comment on communist activity, which 
explains and expands a vital Canadian topic; which expounds a Canadin posi- 
tion on international affairs. 


The individual language transmission then proceeds to features on Cana- 


_ dian ways of life, the arts and sciences, business and commercial development, 


industrial life, etc., presented in radio form using interviews, actualities, 
sound pictures. Each language section follows the pattern best related to the 
listening habits of the particular audience. In short, it is the job of each 
language section to keep the listeners listening. 

Naturally, the pattern of broadcasts varies from section to section. Eastern 


_ European broadcasts give more space and emphasis to news and information, 


more attention to communist activities, more news to one satellite country 
about conditions in other satellites. Transmissions to western Europe do not 


- overlook the large communist parties in France and Italy, pay close attention 


to the close relationship of government, labour and business in the Canadian 
scene. Canadian developments in science and culture, in industry, agriculture 
and commerce become lively topics for western Europe and Latin America. 
Canadian education and medicine have stimulated wide interest and an in- 
creasing flow of students from Latin America, by reason of our transmissions. 

Every day then, we present a picture of what we think, how we live, as 
Canadians—and not as seen solely in Montreal but from coast to coast. 

(c) Relays—Apart from direct transmissions, we also have relays. Relay 


programs are programs prepared on disc or tape—that is, in Montreal—and 
_ shipped out for domestic playing by another broadcasting organization. Some- 


times, as in news features, they are picked up from shortwave transmissions 
and so relayed. They are a valuable supplement to the transmitted service. 
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They do not replace it. Relay of Canadian programs by other radio organiza- 
tions are necessarily subject to many limitations: can the other organization 
find the time, does it think its listeners will like it, is it consistent with their 
general exchange policy, will it create awkward precedents in dealing with 
other powers, etc. 

For instance, in that connection, some of the smaller western European 
countries prefer to have programs from us directly, by our own direct approach 
rather than receiving them through the Canadian missions in those particular 
countries, because they feel that if they receive from an official agency of the 
government of this country, they may have awkward precedents in dealing 
with requests from other countries. Programs are therefore in the main 
limited to descriptive or entertainment material. It is difficult to use relay 
programs for the presentation of opinion or comment on international events 
and so on. 

Here is a summary of recent international service activities in this field: 

1—Music Transcription Service: We do very little music by shortwave 
transmission, as it is not received well. It is better to use a transcription, 
because then the local audience can get it more easily. 

Packaged programs of 15 and 30 minutes’ duration, with appropriate 
language continuity, presenting the works of Canadian composers and/or 
featuring Canadian artists. The Transcription Service, begun several years ago, 
now features over 100 programs covering a wide range of material from 
classical to popular, from folk song to barn-dance. This Transcription Service 
is distributed to national radio organizations and.Canadian missions abroad 
and is currently in use in some 85 countries around the world. It is also used 
in the transmitted service, where required, replacing live music—naturally, 
because it is a less expensive way of doing music on the air. The transcription 
service also prepares special programs for use abroad for Christmas and in 
connection with our national holiday, July 1. This year, for instance, in our 
transcription service, the special program that has been sent out in connection 
with July 1 is a program made up of the Coronation Suite by Healy Willan, 
with the orchestra conducted by Ettore Mazzoleni of Toronto, and that has 


been sent to many countries around the world as a sample of Canadian musical 


development and also in commemoration of July 1 this year. 

2.—Relays in Individual Countries 1953: During 1953 the English Language 
Service has extended its relays within the commonwealth and the English- 
speaking world. Nearly 200 individual Canadian items were rebroadcast over- 
seas. These were carried in 13 countries: BBC approximately 100 program 
items; U.S. National Association of Educational Broadcasters stations (an 
organization comprised of the station managers of university and school system 
radio stations in the United States, with a membership of over 65 stations, 
covering various parts of the United States fairly well and representative of 
the whole of the United States) approximately 60 items; the remainder in 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ceylon, Eire, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Bardabos, British Guiana and Hong Kong. 

Among the feature programs rebroadcast were Prairie Schooner, a western 
barn-dance program (carried by BBC Scotland on eight occasions). As a 
matter of fact, the Scotch listeners gained quite an interest in this type of 
Canadian music during the war, because when the Canadians were established 
in England during the war various national network’ programs were sent over 
for relay in their local establishments, and one of the most popular, both inside 
the service and among the listeners in Scotland, was this particular program. 
And after the war was over they asked at various times for other programs in 
the same series. 

“Coronation Canada’? was done in advance of the coronation last year, 
featuring the town of Coronation in Alberta. 
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a Ueneleeponre S other Stratford”; that was rebroadcast by the B.B.C. Mid- 
baa. Region. “The Canadian International Trade Fair’; of course, that is a 
major item of our service each year. “Stories and interviews rebroadcast” in 
fprious countries and four B.B.C. services; “Over the Bank Fence”; that is a 
program of Canadian editorial opinion, with editorials of Canadian papers 
from coast to coast upon subjects of joint Canadian-American interest. This 
grogram is put together each week as a 15-minute editorial comment from 
Canadian newspapers for rebroadcast in the United States. 
_ Forty-seven Canadian news reports were used by the B.B.C. in its domestic 
services; 27 on B.B.C. overseas services. In this way United Kingdom listeners 
to the B.B.C. heard shortwave reports from Canada on the federal budget, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent’s visit to Washington, the opening of Canada’s first tele- 
vision network, the Calgary Stampede, the Stratford Shakesperian Festival, 
the Canadian harvest, the voices of Prime Minister St. Laurent and President 
Hisenhower as they spoke before parliament in late November. 
_ Weare currently working on the development of relay outlets in Southeast 
Asia, particularly in Ceylon, where two Canadian features are now broadcast 
zach month. We shall perhaps be aided in developing a Canadian market in 
[India and Pakistan through our coverage of the Colombo conference in Ottawa 
this September. 
- Here are a few examples of relays presented in French and the various 
foreign language services during 1953: 

_ Just an example from each of the sections is given here. 
_ French: December 6, 1953, Cardinal Leger’s message on the Marian Year, 
opening December 8, to the following stations: Radio Haiti, Radio Monte-Carle, 
Society Suisse de Radiodiffusion, Radio-Maroc, Radio St-Pierre, Radio Luxem- 
bourg, Institut National Belge de Radiodiffusion, Radio-Vaticane, Radiodiffusion 
Francaise. 
a Dutch: February 20, 1953, commentary on the Netherlands Flood Relief 
fund in Canada (confirmation by Dutch radio authorities of use in Netherlands 
the same day). That was actually shortwaved and not put on discs. 
_ German: 10 talks on science; 7 talks on economic and educational subjects, 
3. school broadcasts, used by RIAS, Berlin (Radio in the American Sector of 
Berlin) which has a vast audience in Eastern Germany. RIAS is the Berlin 
station. The title RIAS stands for “Radio in the American Sector”’. 


i And an example in Norwegian: 
Norwegian: November 30, 1953, interview with General Lambrechts, Com- 
he in-Chief, Norwegian Air Force. 


’ That brings us to the topic of NATO. 

A In planning relays for NATO countries, the international service has under- 
lined where possible the ties between Canada and these countries. 
i _ For example, the international service’s Christmas relays included messages 
home from 132 NATO air trainees in Canada at that time. These were 
distributed as follows: 

¥ = Dutch, 27 French, 28 Norwegian, 18 
| Danish, 12 English, 29 Italian, 18 
One interesting result of the Italian broadcast is a reciprocal program by 
the parents of the pilots broadcast on January 18 of this year from Italy. 
Arrangements were made to record this broadcast and it was relayed by the 
RCAF stations. in Edmonton and Winnipeg, on their own equipment and in 


their own bases. 


Ths 
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The following letter has been received from one of the parents in England 
who heard the broadcast direct by shortwave. This letter was from aman who 
actually does not listen to shortwave broadcasts from Canada; but we advised 


him that his son would be broadcasting, and by dint of fixing extra aerial 


wire to his radio, he said that he had excellent reception. 


it, Lhe Vale; | 


Acton, 
London, W.3., 
England. ; 
Dear Sir: : 
It gives me very much pleasure to write and thank you for your 


telegram and the opportunity for:‘my wife and I to hear our son, Acting 
Pilot Officer A. P. Abbott, who is now at Penhold, Alberta, on station — 


CKNC 16.84 meters yesterday at 1525 GMT. 

By dint of fixing extra aerial wire to our radio, we had excellent 
reception and heard all the lads very clearly. 

This sort of thing is, I know, an everyday affair for you radio people, 
but were you to realize how much pleasure it brings to the parents of 
lads away from home just to hear their son’s voice, you would feel well — 
rewarded for your efforts. 

Please thank all concerned for making this possible. 


Yours very truly, 
Ld A BBO: 
Going on with NATO: 
We consider NATO as one of the major continuing topics of the service, 


particularly in transmissions to NATO countries. Whenever the news warrants 
it, we cover NATO items in the news, and discuss them in commentaries. 


Whenever possible, we give NATO events coverage in actuality broadcasts. 


Interviews with NATO pilots training in Canada are, in our thinking, a very 
effective means of underlining Canada’s support to NATO. They provide the 
foreign-language services in particular with a direct personal link between 
Canada and the NATO country concerned. They also give us an opportunity to 
show what Canada is doing in a practical way to support NATO, without 
preaching and protesting too much. We think that one of the principal func-_ 


tions of our western European services is to develop the sense of an Atlantic | 
community by stressing the political, economic, cultural, and military links — 
between the NATO countries. This concept is reflected in everything we do in — 
these services whether it deals directly with NATO or not. We also cover ° 
NATO events in our eastern European service—stressing NATO’s defensive | 


character, and its strength. 


On special occasions, such as the NATO anniversary, special coverage is — 


given. Here follows an outline of the coverage on the fifth anniversary this 
year: : 
This deals with the coverages on the fifth anniversary of NATO, in April 
of this year. 
Report on Coverage given to NATO’s 5th Anniversary by CBC Int’l Service 


On Sunday April 4th, the international service, in its European, Latin Am- 
erican and Pacific transmissions, devoted 8 hours, 12 minutes and 55 seconds 
of program time to the 5th anniversary of NATO. 


m 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
f 


; 


‘ 
j 
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Be The breakdown by language is as follows: 
- i >) 4. Bannish . 27 mins. 40 secs. 


_ This is not a program in Finnish of 27 minutes and 40 seconds, but rather 


various programs totalling that amount of time. 
Ca TICE Sc Rey rcs erp. Gai ret ede RETR § 30 mins. 
Le 1h COLE GE Sa RS a Ree enn eee eee 1 hr. 42 mins. 
8: MR Sele et ee a oo, 0, 2 See: saa E Sey 40 mins. 45 secs. 
‘i ey DOE CUI HS laa Cee a, eee na 15 mins. 
le PORTE UESOY Geese aceite lee ee. Loyamuinis? 
POMPEO As Ui ES Nt ane ia, 19 mins. 15 secs. 
SUMPORES HN iG ets nica. wheres ee ea eee 18 mins. 
(ESSE ANI 0 Is a a 19 mins. 15 secs. 
PCRTICEL Rene. icne setae wales ale eae oO Omnis 
1 GS LS gt Sota i A eg AR a CM PO ag 25 mins. 
HERUN OLA 3 raya ea Doras Mitel ai ae an ee 20 mins. 
ro se tte cosy Gero ae ee 4 mins. 
MUD S HEMEN Mr geeaie AMM ei co ea tc sheh'sy oh) AEN ceded 1 hr. 
TOMES CB RIOT Nalgene Uni Woy 5 St ey ee A BPR ra 7 mins. 


8 hrs. 12 mins. 55 sees. 


¥ “The general content of these programs included messages by The Prime 
- Minister, Mr. Wilgress, Mr. Pearson and Mr. Claxton; a commentary by one of 
our staff writers Ewart Prince, historical reviews, actualities, messages by 
NATO cadets training in Canada. 
is The program of messages was a separate feature; it was the one that was 
i _reported on earlier. 
el The international service also prepared a half-hour feature on the air 
‘training scheme which was broadcast over the trans-Canada network on Sun- 
day, April 4th, from 10.30 to 11.00 p.m. EST; a half hour also prepared by LS. 
“was broadcast by the French network on April 4th, from 6.30 to 7.00 p.m. EST. 
_- This summary of NATO, of course, does not include news bulletins or build- 
“up programs which were used in the few weeks preceding the anniversary. 
hed Several relays were obtained in European countries. The German NATO 
show was relayed by the B.B.C. and NWDR. These are the initials of the 
Northwest-German radio operating in the British zone. The Danish NATO 
show could not be relayed on April 4th but assurance was given that it would 
be presented shortly after that date. We made up special programs for various 
countries in their own languages. 


Wie? 


in Flemish. The Dutch Radio relayed 7 commentaries and 9 interviews. RDF 


“them and it is assumed that it was used, naeinte ce no confirmation of this 
has been received yet. 


wave, or is short-wave a sort of thing that is of much value: 
Shortwave as a Medium 

oa In North America listening habits, shortwave listening has been rated 
a field of minor importance except for amateurs or “hams”. This is in direct 
“contrast with other parts of the world, where distance has made it a necessary 
‘means of internal broadcasting, or where, as with the advent of the last war, 
“it became a means of getting the facts. In fact, it has long been established as 
“a means of broadcasting in Canada. The C. B.C. northern messenger service 


ae. 91904—2 


INR of Brussels relayed 2 programs of 10 minutes each: 1 in French, 1 


Paris relayed a 10 minute show. The P.M.’s recorded address was sent to | 


a Now, coming to the general subject of how many people listen to short- | 


for residents of the Canadian Arctic has been transmitted for some years by 


Se 


/ - 
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short as well as medium wave. People even in the United States have becom 
regular listeners to our Latin American English service which they can hea 
readily in the eastern and southern states on its way from Sackville to Lati 
America, so much so that in 1953 we received over 1,400 letters from them. , 

But it is outside Canada and the United States that, shortwave listeners 
are well established and continually increasing. Estimates of short wav. 
sets in other countries show the following figures—these are figures prepared 
by the Voice of America actually: 


BEAT CCS 8 ede ai oe usurievelerots eee eta. Bie 6,683,600 shortwave sets 
EARV RS Ric ohods) s GOO Vem a ie oe aotee eee TE 2,456,500 I 
Western ‘Germany '¢ .)4)0..0 vee els 7,125,700 de $3 | 
Eastern Germany .2c.0.. 208 oes 2.522.300 . 44 4 
SCANGINAV IA sac 22 cere Goto lens pene 5,817,900 i 2 1 
Praeger ko Seas hen eee ete 850,000 =” d | 
LOTT EAN oie apa wecchie bone WEe eater Ale eho 200.200 ai anee 3 | 
ppanish. A Merical/ ) \oigviow we stow 3,405,250 ss! ey | 


It is estimated that the world .total of shortwave sets in 1953 was 
approximately 58,000,000. Our beams can be received in many countries to" 
which we do not send programs. In the area covered by C.B.C. shortwave | | 
beams (not considering merely the countries to which we transmit—a much | 
larger area than we are actually transmitting to), the estimate of shortwave | 
sets is approximately 50,000,000. Considering the average basis of threeg} 
listeners per set, the maximum potential audience can be considered at 
150,000,000. | 
6.—Effectiveness of International Service | 

The international service has various ways of estimating the effectiveness — 
of its transmissions and thereby gauging the size of the listening audience. 
The various ways include mail surveys, public opinion polls conducted in 
the countries concerned, size of schedule mailing lists, questionnaires sent | 
to a random sample of listeners, and, for soviet and satellite areas, reactions | 
in the local press and jamming. 43) 


We send out monthly program schedules telling people where they can 
hear us and what programs there are in the various languages. 


Mail surveys are the simplest way of gauging audience but also thal 
least scientific. They tell only how many letters are received from various 
countries. They are more valuable for what they say about broadcasts than 
for how many they are. Public opinion polls are the most scientific, depending 
on the reliability of the organization chosen, but they are also the most | 
costly, because a public opinion poll naturally chooses a good sample of the | 
population and makes sure that it covers the various types of audiences, 
We are only able to do one or two countries annually. We also gain much | 
valuable information from the surveys of B.B.C. and Voice of America. | 
Audience Mail (See chart 4 and audience mail report 1953 attached) 


(Note—The chart columns of mail for 1952 and 1953 include an unshadedll 
extension covering schedule requests filled in at international fairs in various. 
countries where Canada participates. This is arranged in cooperation with. 
the Department of Trade and Commerce.) | 


Audience mail. Now, there is another chart on audience mail, chart 48 
That is the chart with the- columns on it, and referring to that you. will see 
the decline in the mail to some extent over the past two years. You will | 
also see a curve which is titled “Sun spots.” Reference to that is made at 
the bottom of the page. You may be wondering why there are unshaded 
portions at the top of the two columns, 1952 and 1953. As it explains in) 
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the text, the unshaded extension covers schedule requests, that is, people 
writing to us for copies of the program schedule, filled in at international fairs 
in various countries where Canada participates. 


3 We arrange with the Department of Trade and Commerce to have material 
on the LS. available at the Canadian booth at international fairs and people 
passing by see publicity about the I.S., and on request they can get a card 
which they can mail to us in order a have their name put on the mailing 
list for the schedule. There is also a mail report for the year 1953 which 
may not have been distributed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Those reports will be distributed afterwards together 
with samples of programs sent to different countries. Since they are quite 
numerous it would take a little time now. They will be put in your mail 
box within a half an hour of the end of the meeting. 


The WITNEsS: There is a summary on page 8 of the mail response in 
various languages, in 1951, 1952, and 1953, so that you can get some comparison. 
The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest, since we all have the brief, that this be 
included in the report and we Begs dispense with the witness reading this 
lengthy series of figures. 

Agreed. 


The WITNESS: 


Language 1951 1952 1953 Ses, 
UND EOE gS es ee 2,193 1,541 1,828 
PROMPATN Lg fe BI OSs ooo td 5,706 2,479 2,105 
MEER OG Se tetera 3 os ot 3,008 2,673 4,129 
Bt Prey ee ee We sides eo acs, 668 6,040 4,222 2,948 
BURST STINE hoa el oe ten) Coa tne 2,455 4,147 4,654 
ROR MICCIAINN Y fea i's Su cis cs eae ss 2,982 2,133 1,618 
MTTS IY al ees soy hse a Oia sone 816 44] 365 
AD tela) ec an 3,258 3,241 4,649 
POULVUSUCSE. Fo o.. ob EO. eas 1,837 2,477 1,644 
IMIS oracr dj Ne here.s cls creas 4,170 6,732 4,333 
UTS og age a 3,307 2,280 2,577 
Greeley a ikea SB oes Sars Lok 

BOCAS OMNI, etre eho ai ope e's' ee. 35,772 32,366 31,001 


_ At the bottom of page 8 you will see, referring to chart 4, the 11-year 
sunspot cycle has a direct effect on shortwave broadcasting in that operation 
luring lower sunspot numbers makes it necessary to transmit in the lower 
‘requencies which are naturally crowded, and, therefore, you can see it actu- 
ally does have an effect on the good reception of our programs, and the curve 
10 some extent follows the pattern of the mail response because in the earlier 
years we were just getting going and therefore the response was increasing, and 
10W in the last two years the response has been decreasing by reason of the ~- 
sunspot cycle. 

In connection with mail figures the next page 9 has a comparison of Voice 
xf America, B.B.C. and C.B.C. with various other countries. 

The CHAIRMAN: It also can be dispensed with so that we can conclude the 
‘eading of the brief before we adjourn. 


Agreed. 
91904—23 
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' Comparative Figures 1952 
Netherlands: i .k nccese eskerorce ven etal slaeal ota 996 3,497 3,241 


AGRO lashes oiye ie eip iimen raiter at 9\ ete ome Beal peas Sarena 30,092 2,286 2,479 
CRSP Ye tt NUS eis tl eta euck guna eee re 55,125 3,386 2,673 
(pgs ech el oa Mie GAGE Pw GOSS Sie a ea AED Crates aime 10,008 2,503 2s 1,541 

Total for Western Europe ........ 159,193 25,000 23457 


It should be noted, in connection with V.O.A. mail from the Netherland 
that this represents listening to other V.O.A. broadeasts since V.O.A. do no} 
broadcast to the Netherlands in Dutch. j 

The high figures of V.O.A. mail are related to increased time on the air 
greater use of promotion materials, and the natural continental interest in the 
United States as a major western power with a preponderant influence. _ 4 

It is, however, interesting to campare the C.B.C. and B.B.C. figures fol 
western Europe; the totals are very much the same in terms of mail. | 

(b) Schedule of distribution (See program schedule report attached). 


There is a similar report on program schedules similar to the ones or 
audience mail. 

The monthly program schedule is a necessary aid in audience developed 
containing both program and frequency information. It is sent only on request 
Then you have a list of distribution of this schedule which I should add is or 
request only and we do not send it out blind. We send it out only to people 
who write to us and ask for it. | 


Distribution. Monthly 1952 1953 | 
Huropean: edition yds eek eet 104,312 107,679 | 
uatin wAmerican?) edition) <s.75 .4 4k 6 be 22,006 22,396 i 
Bulk shipments to Embassies: ; 

FAILOP EATEN ute nee olan dabeech mate ene 5,415 8,000 

atin sAMerican wie wicmiaes eee ee 2,015 4,000 


(c) Public Opinion Polls 
In 1950 B.B.C. conducted public opinion surveys in Denmark and Swedet 
with our financial assistance. A survey under similar conditions was conducte¢ 
in Germany in October 1952. We are eraneeree conducting separate surveys il 
France and Germany. 
The only reason this is put in is to see if any relationship can be establishet 
between size of audience as gained from polls and size of audience in mail. | 
The results of the joint B.B.C.-C.B.C. surveys reveal the following: 


Denmark see: 
Population’) GaAs so ah ae IR a a or ees 4,210,000 
Minus: 18and sunderin dui - 5 gu egnleeas etc a ebels is 1,180,000 
Potential Aucdienee jiinniere conc skis pete as Miehues nate oe 3,030,000 
Sample interviewed 
March! 3.) 835.2950 0 c's ary eatery ake heim ner Tee 2,425 
CES! LISTORERS i 2% tick’ Whale eeete: cine eRe) Bird eel e es Us 2-4% 
Estimated audience 
Marck: so se= 8. uL OB0 ici oct Oe a oe eae See, Vietaen 72,120 f 
Mail received from same period............... 600 letters | 
Sweden | } 
On similar basis as above November 1950: | 
Estimated audience (during one week ....... 35,000 
Mail received from same period..............% 104 letters 
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a ‘The ee comparison was obtained a little differently and there was 
ctually a final estimate made in that survey of the number of regular listeners 
nd irregular listeners we had; the irregular listeners are those who do not 
isten regularly each week. 


_ Germany 

° On basis of computing regular and occasional listeners during a year: 
BrCMMeUISLENEPS i cre ce wcities pate he ee Re 600,000 
ENS STIEE Ae DAS OA E re e  e  ai E AS TORE LY Fi 1,500,000 


_. From the above figures, it is obvious that no firm relationship can be 
sstablished between mail response and survey estimates of audience. The 
west factor evident from the above surveys is that 1 letter corresponds to 
20 regular listeners. Further, in joint B.B.C.-V.O.A. surveys in France a 
atio of 1 regular listener to 5 occasional listeners is used as an established 
act. On this basis, then, it is possible to estimate the total number of listeners 
f various countries: 


Pane MMT ICERLSE Sato Sih eter r dl enh ie se vs dal g) bits) aah ah snes tera 32,366 
Estimated audience: 
PE EES oP IS Tes eae Me IED a Ra eae runs 3,883,920 
PS LOU ye Saas eal se eer ere ele ua 2) arn leer a 19,419,600 
Estimated set owners (V.O.A. figures) 
avai cmeto DC. DEAN ATeAS LOS ses wae Meee Release 50,000,000 
Estimated percentage of set owners reached: 
|. ee eae es ee Let ates ann ere euaeke SG, Sede BTR @ 7:6% 
ie COOOL. ree soe’, fie ig wooden s Bulcgtene Seay Grove 30% 


You will see going through the various figures that an estimate is arrived 
4 of a regular audience of 3,883,920 and an occasional audience of 19,419,600. 
“may say that the B.B.C. which has been in this field for a long time and has 
lad a great deal of experience with audience surveys judge that a total 
1udience of 5 per cent of the people in the country listening regularly is 
renerally a good estimate. ! 

| No claim is made that this is more than an estimate since only a combina- 
ion of regular surveys, listener competitions and listener panels in each 
ountry (as the B.B.C. has) could serve to establish more reliable facts about 
he size and composition of audiences. 

At this point, may we draw your attention to appendix C for some samples 
if letters of appreciation received both from organizations and individual 
isteners. 

i For letters on the iron curtain broadcasts, see appendix D. 

y The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I assume that you would like to assemble 
juite early this afternoon after the orders of the day. This gentleman had to 
eave his business in Montreal and I thought we should give him the whole day, 
ind if it is agreeable to the members the committee will stand adjourned until 
$00 o’clock when we can start the question period on this brief. 


_ Agreed. 
_ The committee stands adjourned until 3.00 o’clock this afternoon. 


Re Sie 


e 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we have a quorum. This morning 
we listened to the brief presented by the director of the international service.| 
Now questions are in order and Mr. Starr is first. 


Mr. COLDWELL: May I have a copy of the brief; I was not here this morning. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Mr. Starr? 
Mr. STarR: Mr. Chairman, with your kind permission— 


The CHAIRMAN: May I repeat what I said this morning. Would you speak) 
a little louder because of the noise outside so that everyone can hear you. | 


Mr. Charles Delafield, Director International Service of the Canadian Broad: 
casting Corporation, recalled: 


Mr. STARR: With your kind permission, I would like to ask a series of 
questions for information. purposes pertaining particularly to the five language) 
broadcasts which are made to eastern Europe or behind the iron curtain. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, before you go too far, I would like to carry out the) 
rule I mentioned this morning if this committee is agreeable to it—and you 
seem to be—that we would call questions in the order of the memorandum 
and questions relating to language groups might come a little later when we) 
are on the program contents on page 3. “program content” which would give 
us a better idea, unless you want to take it up under ‘‘purposes and objectives”) 
which is number 1, in order to keep the discussion within bounds as the brief 
is quite long. If we allow every member to go about—I will not say rampaging 
about—but about the whole brief we might have a hard time to keep it 
within bounds. So, I thought I would call page 1 and call the items and ask for’ 
comment. I thought you were ready to proceed on number 1. If there is} 
anything concerning programs and language groups it might come under: 
program content or program services. 


Mr. DrecorE: Mr. Chairman, I do not know that that particular procedure! 
should be followed. Probably someone might have a series of questions and 
may want to ask them at one time which may take in the whole brief, parts) 
of the brief here and there. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was in order to give a chance to everybody that ]| 
thought I would ask members to restrict themselves to about ten minutes on 
one item and then we can go to another member. If I give the floor to one 
member to go through the brief questions will come to the minds of other 
members and we would be covering the whole program and the whole work 
of the international services at one time. So, it would be best to follow the) 
procedure in previous meetings of this committee up until now. The witness 
is here to answer questions and I think the best way is to say we will take] 
page 1. Anyway, that is my proposal, if it is ruled out, all right. 


Purposes and objectives? , 


Mr. Starr: Mr. Chairman, I feel that my questions are all on “purposes: 
objectives and policy”. If you would care to include “policy” with the firs? 
item of “purposes and objectives” it will cover all my questions as a matte 
of fact. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. | 
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By Mr. Starr: 


ne 


_ Q. For reference purposes who is the present policy coordinator in C.B.C. 
A. The person who is head of the policy coordination section is Mr. 
Willie Chevalier. 

¥ Q. Does he hold meetings with the heads of the various language sections 
from time to time?—A. He holds meetings usually on a fairly regular basis 
in the sense that each morning following our policy meeting he is responsible 
for the discussions we have had being brought to the attention of the various 
language sections, and this is particularly important in the eastern European 
area. However, this set of meetings is held not in the sense of having all the 
section heads together at one time but in the sense of discussing with them 
“individually because in many of our language sections it is the matter of 
‘reflecting various shades of interpretation in terms of the various languages. 

| Q. Does he in any way transmit or interpret to them the guidance from 
‘the Department of External Affairs?—-A. Yes, that is correct, perhaps not 
specifically in terms of reading documents but in terms of the general policy 
laid down. ‘ 

Q. What qualifications has the present policy coordinator for carrying 
out these duties and responsibilities, and what is the knowledge that he and 
‘members of the policy coordination office have with respect to the different 
areas and the different peoples to whom the broadcasts are directed?—A. Well, 
I think that it is difficult for one person in charge of a particular area to have 
“a complete and thorough knowledge of all the areas to which we broadcast, 
'I mean, there is no one person in that service who has visited or come in 
fairly close contact with the variety of areas to which our transmissions are 
‘directed. In this connection we naturally rely to a great extent, particularly 
in terms of political subjects, on the guidance of the Department of External 
Affairs. Mr. Chevalier happens to be a journalist. This department—as if 
think I explained in my brief—has three main functions: first of all, super- 
‘vision and control of all news bulletins; secondly, assessment of all political 
‘material, whether written in the section or by the individual language people; 
-and thirdly, the responsibility for the writing group within the section which 
‘is concerned with writing scripts for general basic use, whether political or 
non-political. This does not exclude the sections, of course, from writing their 
own material with the control centralized in this general area. 


The CHAIRMAN: At this point may I ask a question? Is it to the director’s 


* 


in contact with all the governments in exile for two or three years? I do 
'not know if the director knows that, but I happen to know it personally. Do 
you know that? 
eey ihe, WITNESS: Yes. 

| The CHAIRMAN: I know that of personal knowledge. Mr. Chevalier is an 
outstanding Canadian journalist who was attached to the B.B.C. for at least two 
years overseas during the war and was in daily contact at the time with all the 
groups attached to the B.B.C. from these diffrent countries to which B.B.C. 
| was broadcasting and therefore acquired considerable knowledge of situations 
“arising in these countries, which is most valuable to him in the execution of his 
present duties. 


By Mr. Starr: 
' Q. Mr. Delafield, in the primary aim of the international service, that is in 
j the participation in the war of ideas, what actual subject-matter is used for 


people, friends of freedom and democracy, who still live behind the iron curtain 
and whose voices have been silenced under the circumstances.—A. The broad- 


knowledge that Mr. Chevalier was during the war attached to the B.B.C. and - 


‘the purpose of strengthening the morale, faith and determination of the many © 


nection with the Czechoslovakian mail, as we had before, I can give you illus- 
. trations of it. But in connection with the Soviet Union there is, of course, © 
' a distinction between Russia as such and the Ukraine. It is not possible for 


- about the happenings in other countries in similar circumstances to themselves. i 
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casts directed behind the iron curtain I think we have explained very generally — 

in this statement of purposes. First of all, I think we have to distinguish oq 

some extent between the satellite countries and the Soviet Union, because thell 

satellite countries to which we broadcast, Czechoslovakia and Poland, are two | 
countries which have had western democratic governments. Therefore, they | 
have a knowledge of western ways. In connection with broadcasting to them } 
we, naturally, not only expose as much as we can the aims of Soviet imperial- | 
ism, the falsehoods of communist ideology, but we also try to remind them and | 
keep them aware of the western world and all that it stands for, because | 
we have an audience, for instance, in Czechoslovakia since 1946, when we 
first began broadcasting to them. They, therefore, had three years of ex- 
perience of listening to our service. This was an area which developed fairly — 
rapidly in terms of audience. If you are interested in a specific way in con- 


us in connection with any of the areas behind the iron curtain to say: ‘The 
day of liberation is at hand, be prepared!” All we can do is to give them in- | 
formation, news, and ideas of the western world to keep their minds open, we | 
hope, so that they are conscious of what the west is doing rather than listen- 4 
ing to the distortions of their own press and radio. | 

Q. Do you endeavour to point out to them what the communists are doing | 
in other sections of the world?—-A. We do. Particularly in a broadcast to a | 
satellite area, we send them news of what is going on in other satellite areas, © 
because there is a very great lack of information in their own press and radio 


And in all our iron curtain broadcasts we try to give due place to religious — 
messages and to religious talks in order to sustain their morale and to remind | 
them of the virtues of the christian faith. We stress that particularly, of course, 
in areas where there is such a heavy attack on the various faiths. 

Q. What section, or branch,’ or person, or persons of the Department of | 
External Affairs endeavours specifically to supervise the broadcasting of the | 
international service, and are those broadcasts beamed to areas which are | 
under communist rule in particular?—A. May I explain that, as we said, the | 
Department of External Affairs in March 1953 set up a special section to carry 
on liaison with the international service. This is a branch of their operations, | 
and the people in that branch do nothing else but concern themselves with | 
our enquiries in all political matters and their guidance and notes to us in 
those same matters; that is also the department to which our scripts, our 
political scripts containing political material are sent for their own scrutiny and 
for distribution to missions in the field for their comment. 

Q. And also directives?—-A. They are not directives in the sense that the 
Department of External Affairs controls the operation of the international: | 
service. The international service is a branch of the C.B.C. and naturally 
is under C.B.C. management. But there is this close liaison particularly in 
respect to political matters. j 

Q@. Does the Department of External Affairs influence the content of the 
international service broadcasts?—-A. We are always guided by their advice. | 


ee 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. Who has the final veto?—A. I do not think the question has actually 
arisen so I would not know. Ay 
Q. But in a case where it did arise, who would have the final say? 
The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by ‘Veto’? 
Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Is it the C.B.C. or the Department of External Affairs? 
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q The CHAIRMAN: You mean, on any particular item, who would decide 
whether or not to broadcast a certain trend of news? 


The Witness: I think that perhaps external affairs might make some 
‘comment on that point. 


The CHAIRMAN: He is quite free. 


> Mr. R. M. MAcDONNELL (Assistant Under-Secretary of External Affairs): 
‘I would certainly endorse what Mr. Delafield has said about there being no 
disputes of this sort having arisen, and I think it is very unlikely that they 
‘would arise. However, we feel quite confident that the C.B.C. would give 
due weight to suggestions made in the political field. 

Mr, DrecorE: To whom are you referring? 


J Mr. MAcDONNELL: As between the C.B.C. and the Department of External 
_ Affairs. 

: Mr. MACNAUGHTON: It would be almost a case of ‘when in doubt, leave 
at out’’. 


Mr. MacDonneELL: That might possibly be so. 

Mr. MacNAuGHTON: Where would the final responsibility lie? 
i The WITNESS: It rests with the C.B.C. 

“Mr. Macnaucuton: You say: “It rests with the C.B.C.” 


a The WITNESS: Yes. The C.B.C. is the agent chosen by the government 
for the establishment and presentation of the international service, 

Beecod}) By Mr. Starr; 

. Q. Has any action been taken by existing communist regimes in those areas 
‘where the broadcasts go to counteract the work of the C.B.C.1.S.—A. Yes; 
‘that is true, and there are several ways of doing it. First of all there is the 
general field of jamming, that is, jamming transmissions from any part of the 
western world reaching any areas of the Soviet Union and the satellite countries. 
“This jamming, of course—perhaps I should not say “of course’”’—but generally 
‘the jamming happens to be more extensive in the Soviet Union than it is in 
‘the satellite areas. Actual details of it are very difficult to ascertain. 


' I think, however, it is true to say that reception in the general area of the 
Soviet Union, outside of the capital city of Moscow, is probably fairly good; 
and it is quite possible for them to receive a western broadcast. But as to the 
time of our broadcasting to Russia in the Russian language we coordinate the 
‘time of those broadcasts with the Voice of America and the B.B.C. so there 
are sufficient transmitters to make the jamming less effective. They are all 
‘western broadcasts so it makes it more difficult for jamming operations to 
take place. 

- The Soviet Union employs a very large number of jamming stations and 
a very large number of people are involved in the actual operation of jamming. 
I think it is true that there are something over 1,000 jamming transmitters 


“working just on that. This of course covers certain satellite areas, but the 
jamming of our transmitters in satellite areas is not as extensive as in the 
Soviet Union. 

: Q. Do you happen to know if listening to Canadian, American and other 
‘western countries is a punishable offence in the Soviet Union?—A. I have a 
reference here to that fact. I do not want to delay you unduly, but I think 
there is a reference here in something else which I have on hand. The laws in 
defence of peace passed by the Soviet bloc countries in 1950 and 1951 provided 
heavy penalties for spreading “tendentious or invented” news. In Czecho- 


which are manned by possibly something over 10,000 technicians who are — 
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slovakia it is also illegal to listen to foreign broadcasts with other than members 
of one’s family. At times in satellite countries, electric current has been cut 
during peak listening hours. . 

@. Mr. Delafield, to what extent is the very strong propaganda value of 
such persons as the Petrovs of Australia and the Gouzenkos of Canada utilized 
in our broadcasts? | 

An hon. MEMBER: I can’t hear. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you speak louder please? 


By Mr. Starr: 


Q. I will just repeat that question. To what extent is the very strong pro- 
paganda value of such persons as the Petrovs of Australia and the Gouzenkos 
of Canada utilized in our broadcasts?—A. They are certainly utilized. Asa 


matter of fact in connection with the recent Petrov case we found it very | 


useful to use an editorial. which appeared in the Montreal Star, I think it was, 
which stated the background of the Petrov case clearly and succinctly and when 
we have material available on that kind of thing we are naturally very happy 
to use it. 

Q. Has any effort been made to have Mr. Gouzenko broadcast to his 
country in the U.S.S.R.?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think there is any value in having that done?—A. I do not 
know. That is the sort of thing we would naturally refer to the Department of 
External Affairs for guidance. 

@. I do not know whether you would know off hand, and perhaps you 
cannot answer this question at the present moment, but how many of the 
employees of the C.B.C.I.S. are Canadian by birth, how many are naturalized 
Canadians and how many are not Canadian?—-A. There are very few who are 
not Canadian. There are some foreign nationals, particularly in our Latin- 
American service, because Latin-Americans come to Canada for study and 
often want to stay a year or two and then return to their own country. Some- 
times they extend their stay to work for us. We have found that it is very 
useful to have a contract arrangement for such people because they are, only 
going to be with us for a limited time, but I would say the number of those 
is very few. 


@. Have you any idea how many of the C.B.C. employees and particularly | 


at the I.S. section— 
Hon. MEMBERS: Can’t hear. 


By Mr. Starr: 


@. Have you any idea how many of the C.B.C. employees and particularly 


at'the I.S. section are known to be or are known to have been communists or 


to have served or worked for communist governments or organizations in~ 


Canada?—A. I know of no one— 
Mr. STIcK: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman. When you are going into 


this communist business—I am just as much opposed to communism as Mr. — 
Starr or anyone else is—but I think you are seeking information which I do- 


not think this committee should obtain because you are tampering with 
security and I raise that point, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Starr: I do not agree with Mr. Stick— 
Mr. STIcK: —I would not expect you to. 


Mr. Starr: I do not agree with the honourable member because the 
purpose of our broadcasts behind the iron curtain particularly is to acquaint 


people with-our way of life and to tell them and all the rest of the world 
how false communism is and I certainly do not think that is out of the way. 


ee 


nature? 
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Mr. Stick: We cannot ask the witness to give names as you are asking 


for now. 


Mr. Starr: I was not asking for names. 

-Mr. Stick: What did you ask for? 

Mr. Starr: I asked how many. 

Mr. Stick: You asked for the name. 

Hon. MEMBERS: No, he did not. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think he asked for any names, no. 

Mr. Stick: Even giving the number would be wrong. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: First of all, this is a question which I imagine the C.B.C. 


' would go into very carefully before they would assign anybody to a job, 
- and secondly, I would imagine also that the texts for broadcasts to any country 


or in any language are censored in such a way that the language chief would 
not send out any propaganda which had not been approved of by C.B.C. itself; 
but that question I suppose we might ask Mr. Dunton, as the head of C.B.C., 
if he would care to comment. 

Mr. MacnauGHTon: Also on a point of order, I think’ that question is 
very badly phrased—“how many are in the employ of the C.B.C.” If Mr. 
Starr would say, “to your knowledge are there any in the employ of the 
C.B.C.,” it might be all right. The implication is that there are some in 
its employ. 

Mr. STARR: I would be glad to rephrase it. ; 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I go along with Mr. Stick. I do not think the witness 


' here should have to answer that question. If that question were asked of the 
“minister on the floor of the House he would say that is privileged information 

and should not be disclosed for the purposes of the security of the country 

- and I do not see how it really affects the report which the witness submitted 
here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other comments on that point of order? 
Mr. PATTERSON: I think. we should be permitted to ask questions of that 


~ nature. 


The CHAIRMAN: We should not be permitted to ask questions of that 


Mr. PatTeRSON: We should be. This is a committee and Wwe are seeking 


information and I think those questions should be in order. 


The CHAIRMAN: I might interject myself at this point. What shall we 


| gain by ascertaining whether at one time or another someone had communist 
views. For instance, take Mr. Gouzenko. A moment ago Mr. Starr was 
asking whether Mr. Gouzenko had been asked to broadcast to Russia. Mr. 


Gouzenko is evidently a former communist. If we feel that his broadcast 


‘might be useful because of his trend of mind today could we not infer that 


anyone who has been a communist in years past and who has since been 
converted to another way of life and thinking might be useful to our cause 
today? I think it might be to the disadvantage of the country and that it 


} might not be right if we were to classify the people who are in the employ 
- of the C.B.C. and concerned with the broadcasting of international news and 
we should not have to determine whether they at one time or other served 
the communist government or were under communist guidance, as long as now 
we are convinced that their views have changed, but I think beforé we pass 
~ judgment we might ask Mr. Dunton if he has any comment to make? 


Mr. Dunton: Perhaps I might be of assistance to the committee by simply 


; saying that for a number of years very great care has been taken regarding 
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the staff of the international service and regarding security requirements in 
full consultation and with the very full cooperation of the proper security © 
authorities. 

Mr. Starr: That is fine, thank you. That is all I asked for. I have my 
answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: I did not expect that you wanted to go into the personal 
history of anybody and that is why I thought Mr. Dunton might be able to 
assist us. . 

Mr. STicK: I want to explain why I raised the point of order. Those of 
us who were on the committee before know that in this broadcasting we might 
be in a position to use gentlemen who would not want their names or nation- 
alities made known or otherwise it would destroy the effect of the broadcast. 

Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 

Mr. STIcK: —and questions which are asked in this committee are not 
private, they are open to the public, and it was to safeguard these gentlemen 
who are performing valuable service that I raised the point of order and for 
no other reason. Y 

The CHAIRMAN: I quite appreciate that. In justice to Mr. Starr, I do not 
think he was asking for any detailed information and he now has received an 
answer. 

Mr. Starr: My question was general, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think he is satisfied with the answer given by Mr. 
Dunton. 


Mr. STARR: I am finished. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you, Mr. Delafield. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, who else wants to ask questions on the matter of 
purposes and objectives and policy? 


_ Mr. Low: Just while we are on this one point, if you do not mind, has your 
experience from the beginning of the international service been pretty free from 
security difficulties? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 
Mr. DuNToN: It has. 
Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question in regard 


to (c) under the heading “purposes and objectives.’’ Could we have a state- | 


ment as to the percentage of material for broadcasts that is political in nature? 

The WITNESS: I would say roughly, Mr. Chairman, that news would occupy 
in the eastern European area about 30 per cent of the time—news and ¢com- 
ment. Sometimes the comment makes the proportion higher and with the 


factual information about Canada it would run about 30 per cent, and features § 


and actualities about the remaining 30 per cent. As I say, the news. and com- 
ment is often higher than 30 per cent, but that is about a rough average. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. I notice that in one place it says that it is given without comment.— 
A. Yes. You see, there are two aspects, the straight news and then there is 
a comment on the news. : 

Q. What I had in mind was the straight political—I will not use the word 
“propaganda”—but along that line?—-A. The political comments are usually 
kept to around four or five minutes because the intention in a particular com- — 
ment is to make one simple point and to get it across. After all, we must 
remember that these people are listening under somewhat adverse conditions, 
to say the least, and therefore it is not possible to give any long-winded dis- 
quisition on an academic basis. The purpose is to take some single item in the 
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Bis cayhich is current in their own minds and to show the facts of that 
particular item clearly, simply and directly so that it gets across and they re- 
_ member it. Although it may not convert them, an accumulation of these things 
- might tend to sow doubts in their minds. 


1 Q. That would mean that political comments do not occupy a large pro- 
portion of the broadcasting time? 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean “political” in the sense of international policies 
- and not strife between Canadian parties? 


By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. No, certainly not, but regarding communism and so on.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. Is it not the policy in our broadcasts to portray to the people our 

_ Canadian way of life and the democracy in which we live and then leave it to 

them to compare our way of life with their own? Is that not the main purpose 

- of these broadcasts?—A. That is true, but I think we make it completely clear 
where we stand as part of the western world. 


Q. The main purpose is to portray our Canadian way of life?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Decore: 


sf Q. Is there any measure of cooperation or are there any meetings held by 
_ the different heads of the various sections and particularly those sections which 
i prepare the scripts for broadcast behind the iron curtain? Do they get together 
_ and discuss matters?—-A. Yes, they discuss matters primarily with the policy 
_ coordination section. 
i Q. Do they all get together?—-A. As I say, the news is handled from day 
_ to day and in terms of the news items there are not regularly held meetings 
- where everybody gets together because of the diversity of approach from 
section to section. 

'Q. In connection with our way of life—A. There are regular meetings. 
i @. How often are they held?—-A. General program meetings concerning 
_ the projection of Canada are held as major events shape up, conferences in 
_ Canada and that sort of thing. They are also held regularly each month in 
_ any case as a means of getting information and as a means of getting together 
' and talking about new items in terms of the projection of the country. The 
_ daily news is handled on a daily basis. 
= Q. I have one more question. It may not be a very fair question and it is 
- up to you to decide that. Under the heading of “purposes and objectives” on 
- page one of your brief, you set out some interesting information. Bearing in 
- mind the purposes and objectives, has there ever been any objection raised to 
a ‘any scripts or broadcasts that have been made to countries behind the iron 
- curtain by either yourself or Mr. Chevalier or anyone from the Department of 
_ External Affairs?—A. There certainly have been discussions in terms of shades 
a ot meaning in the broadcasts, and there is constant consultation between the 
’ heads of the departments and in the sections because no one ever thinks alike. 
Q. I do not think you have quite answered by question. Have there ever 
been any definite objections raised to certain broadcasts that have been beamed. 
_ to countries behind the iron curtain? 


ae The CHAIRMAN: You mean after the broadcast was made were any objec- 
ioe: tions made by one of the heads or by the Department of External Affairs t 
| one broadcast in particular? . 
fr The Witness: I do not really know of any specific objection of any major 
character. Does that answer your question? 


} 
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Mr. DEcoRE: I guess so. 

The WiTNEss: Perhaps you would like to ask the department whether 
they have any comments? 

Mr. DEcorE: Pardon? 

The WITNESS: Perhaps you would like to ask the department whether 
they have any comments. 

Mr. DECORE: Yes. 


Mr, MAcDONNELL: Mr. Chairman, I would agree with what Mr. Delafield © 
has just said. There are occasions, and I think it is inevitable that there should — 


be , when we might suggest that things could have been phrased a bit differently 
and that emphasis could have been placed rather more on one aspect of things 
than on another. I hope Iam making myself clear. I am trying to say that there 


is no fundamental divergence of views. This is rather a process of editorial | 


emphasis. There is a good deal of give and take of opinion back and forth 
between the C.B.C. and ourselves in these points. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


@. In this same connection, I wonder if any programs suggested or recom- ~ 


mended by the heads of these different sections have been rejected before they 
have been put over?—A. Rejected by whom? By the department? 

Q. Yes.—A. I do not know of any. 

@. In the case of a difference of opinion, who would be the deciding 


authority, the leader of the section?—-A. The senior officer of the service, I — 


would think; if it were an internal matter, I mean. 


By Mr. Starr: 
Q. Would the coordinator not have that jurisdiction?—-A. Yes, certainly 


for his own area, otherwise we could not operate. These senior people we 


mentioned are responsible for certain areas, that is correct. 
~Q. You have said you do not know of any instance where these scripts 
have been rejected?—A. Scripts have been rejected? 


Q. Yes, before they were broadcast.—A. Well, going back to the same 
point I think certainly the policy coordination department looks at scripts, — 


assesses them, makes comments and asks for certain changes. Changes are 


made all the time in various sections in terms of script because you have to | 
have one central group which is given the responsibility of assessing the | 


material for broadcast. 


By Mr. Decore: 
Q. There is only one central coordinator, Mr. Chevalier?—A. Yes. 
Q. I have the greatest respect for Mr. Chevalier but do you not think it 
would be better if you had Mr. Chevalier and probably someone else who 


would coordinate the purposes and objectives as contained in section 1 (c) of | 


your brief here? That is: 
(c) to provide a reliable source of international and Canadian news 
for the peoples of eastern Europe; to counteract communist propaganda 


about the western world; through news, factual information and a | 


vigorous statement of our views on current topics to encourage the 


Soviet people to question their governmental policies and to oppose its 
aggressive tactics; and in the satellite countries to keep alive their contact 
with western democratic life and seek to frustrate the efforts of Soviet 
domination. 
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I think it is a very important part of the purpose we have in mind in con- 
tion with the C.B.C. international service—A. In terms of the organization 
of the department Mr. Chevalier is assisted by various people who work in 
‘the three fields I mentioned: the news, the assessment of material and the 
actual preparation of scripts. 

_ Q. Is he also the coordinator for the programs broadcast to Latin-America? 
A. Only for the political material. 


_ Mr. CHatrmMAN: Do you mean that there should be one main coordinator 
‘for a group of countries and another for the material which goes behind the 
_ curtain? 

a Mr, DEcorE: Yes, and it could be Mr. Chevalier or someone else. I am not — 
{ trying to discredit Mr. Chevalier. 

fk The CHAIRMAN: Is the present coordinator able to handle the whole job? 
_ Perhaps we should ask that question, and I would like to have an answer to 
that question. 

____The WITNESS: May I say in answer to the chairman that we feel that the 
current coordinator is quite a capable person. Naturally he has to have 
_ assistance’ in the various fields for which he is responsible. The form of this 
__unit in our service has been a developing one; it is not a section which we have 
always had in its present form, and, naturally, we are continually assessing 
| it in terms of the most effective job that can be done. I am not necessarily 


a 


Ps: suggesting now that it is in its final and complete form. 
b Mr. DEcOoRE: You are not suggesting that it could not be more effective? 


\e The WITNEss: No. 

y Mr. DecoreE: And if we had another coordinator to take care of the broad- 
| a behind the iron curtain? 

& The WITNESS: No. 

i Mr. Stick: I thought that Mr. Decore said that there are differences of 
| Opinion as between the various branches as to how effective the international 
__ broadcasts are. 

ae: Mr. DEcorE: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I asked if there were 
differences of opinion; I did not say that there were differences of opinion. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. Your-policy in connection with this would depend on the reports which 
| you receive as to how successful those broadcasts are?—A. Yes. 

’ - Q. You would be basing your future broadcasts on those reports, so your 
_ policy or your coordinating policy would depend on the reports coming back 
to you as to how successful they were. And if there was a difference of 
- Opinion as to whether this should be said or this should not be said?—A. Yes. 
&  Q. You get reports coming back from day to day, as I know. Therefore 
your future policy would be based on the experience you had?—A. Yes. 


4 _ Q. That would be a fair assumption?—A. Yes. 


as 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Perhaps it would clarify the procedure by asking Mr. Delafield to 
indicate a classic example of how a broadcast overseas is born, how it is cleared, 
and through whose hands it passes before it finally goes over? Could he 
ust give us a step by step indication for the information of the committee of 
_ how a planned program is sifted before it becomes worthy of transmission in 
the eyes of your committee?—A. First of all, in respect of anything I might 
“say in that connection, we must remember that there is a fair volume of 
‘material given out from day to day in the various language transmissions. 
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This volume is so great that naturally—and also in view of what we consider 
to be the importance of the service—it is necessary for us to be very sure of 
what we are saying from moment to moment. 

This tends in some instances for delay, let us say, in the reaction to news 
events. But I do not think that is bad because the listeners to whom we 
broadcast in any case in eastern Europe, have only one version which, in our 
minds, is not correct. Therefore, any reasonable delay in order to insure 
that what we are discussing is accurate, correct, and useful for us to say is 
justified. A limited delay certainly does no harm, Rather, it insures the 
accuracy and validity of our service. 

In connection with the actual broadcast, the most immediate thing, of 
course, is the news. This news is written for the various language sections 
in the news section of that department by the news writers taking the material 
from the news agencies, of which we use four. The news is sifted and culled : 
and the stories for the day are chosen. The stories are then re-written and 
the bulletin is then circulated to the individual sections requiring it. Those 
sections then translate it, and it is checked in translation in the language of 
the broadcast and that is the news. | 

The comment may be a comment which has been written on a particular | 
event in the country by one of the people in the language section. On the 
other hand, it could be a more general event or a question or issue on which’ 
Canada has expressed a definite opinion which we are anxious to get across. 


It may well be written centrally in this central writing unit. This is. 
done with fair speed, and if written in this central unit it automatically goes, 
to the desk of the person in charge of that department who scrutinizes and | 
o.k.’s it. i 
It then goes out to the section or the sections which may use it that day. . 
That is the news and the comment. 

In connection with feature material, this feature material may have been 
prepared a week ahead. I mean there may be interviews or actualities or | 
something which has to do with a particular language section and which was | 
planned for a particular program in a particular series they may be using. 
Out of that series, perhaps once a week, there is a particular topic which is 
then fitted into that section. 

This material, from the standpoint of checking, naturally tends to receive 
the approval of the section head. The section heads are people who are well, 
versed in Canadian ways. They are Canadians and therefore they have a 
responsibility in approving it. 

Naturally, however, if anything goes wrong with it they are taken to task 
afterwards. But with general program material it may be that a problem 
will arise to the extent that sometimes the individual may have insufficient | 
knowledge of an event in a particular part of the country. That is something | 
which is only to be gained by wide travel and by general Canadian experience. | 
The section heads, naturally enough, have a good and wide knowledge and 
experience. But they may not have a complete knowledge of all things in| 
Canada if they are Canadian citizens by naturalization, and there is certainly 
no objection to that. 

Q. It was the section heads that I was waiting for?—-A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, they are the ones who actually clear it—for want of a 
better term I would say “censor” it—as being suitable for broadcasting over- t 
seas—A. Yes. “W 

Q. I do not like the word “censor”, but they are the ones who assume the | 
responsibility that it is fit material to be used for the purpose for which it is: 
intended?—-A. And in connection with all political material there is a further | 
check through the central unit. 


| 
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- Q. You told us that the section heads meet every morning when they are 
considering a problem. I suppose such a problem is cleared by the committee 
which is composed of those section heads?—-A. Yes, but the section heads do 
not of necessity meet in committee every day. They check a particular 
problem in the central coordination branch, and in turn the section checks 
with them for things they may have seen. 

| @. But it is cleared before it finally goes overseas?——A. Yes. 


. Q. The international service is concerned principally with broadcasting 
overseas?—A. Yes. 


is Q. Does the international service also concern itself with the reverse order. 
that is, broadcasts from overseas reaching Canada?—A. Yes, it does in a sense. 
. Q. You-have not touched on that?—A. No. 


Q. I would like you to make an observation on that. To what extent are 
programs coming over here handled by the international service?—A. I shall 
be very glad to comment on that. In the first place, since we are broadcasting 
‘to overseas countries, we have contacts with overseas radio organizations in 
western Europe and in latin America, and we often send them material for 
relay. Therefore, naturally, we have a ready contact with them. 

In connection with relays, it is often true that some countries are anxious 
to establish some sort of ratio of use in Canada, as well as carrying Canadian 
‘material entering their own country on their own broadcasting organization. 
‘We certainly are always interested in getting suggestions for programs from 
other countries. However, we are not responsible for the decision as to 
whether it will be possible on the national service of the C.B.C., whether it be 
national. English, French or regional networks. Therefore, when we get such 
inquiries we turn them over to the national programming office of the C.B.C., 
‘and the national and international offices work closely together in such cases. 
We have a. common interest in such material from other countries just as we 
have in the development of material for such countries from Canada. We can 
assist the national service because we have the contacts, and they can assist us 
in placing our material overseas by giving the time for broadcast in Canada. 
: Naturally, as foreign countries survey our material so does the national 
‘service survey outside material. It has to be of good quality and have an 
| interesting program content for the listeners of the country concerned. 

, Q. Would you make an observation on the broadcasts which reach Canada 
from countries where our broadcasts are frowned upon? 

Mr. CoLpDWELL: Do they monitor the broadcasts coming from behind the 
iron curtain? 

Mr. Stick: I thought you were driving at monitoring. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: I want to know whether those broadcasts reach Canada. 


ie 


ts 


’ The WiTNEss: These broadcasts certainly do reach Canada. 
‘The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind answering Mr. Crestohl first? 
i The WITNESS: We have for some time had a small monitoring unit “in the 


international service in Montreal primarily for the information of the various 
‘language people about broadcasts coming from other countries to Canada te) 
that they can, by listening to them, see whether there are any points in them 
that they can make use of in terms of their broadcasting back. 

a The equipment is still there but actually we have not a monitoring staff at 
| this moment because we are located in Montreal which is a large city where 
"reception is not too adequate. Actually the broadcasts from outside of Canada 
are better covered in terms of the B.B.C. and the Voice of America monitoring 
reports which we get daily. 
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By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q@. There is one statement which, I feel sure, you can make. And that 

is this: certainly our broadcasting dées not resort to jamming?—A. Certainly _ 
not; we have nothing to hide. > | 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Miss Aitken. A 


Miss AITKEN: Could we not jump now to page 4, Mr, Chairman, because rt 
have to go to another appointment. . 


The CHAIRMAN: We can always make an exception for a lady. 


By Miss Aitken: a 

Q. I want to ask about the music transcription service; I take it that 
only Canadian music and Canadian talent is used?—A. It is only Canadian 
talent, in the first place, but it is not only Canadian music. Other types of | 
composition are used as well. I mean that certainly we do what we can in> 
making a good choice of new Canadian compositions, but we also present, in 
this transcription service, music which is heard in Canada. That is why I 
mention folk songs, barndance material, and that sort of thing. t 

Q. And popular music as well?—A. Yes, popular as well as classical or 
serious music. ‘| 

Q. Which would be American as well as Gaadiane is Some of it might 
happen to be American, that is true. But we use only Canadian talent. ; 
Q. And in choosing your editorials, do you use informative ones, or con- 

traversial ones, or critical ones?—A. We try to give as wide a selection as) 
we can. Incidentally, we do a weekly press review of the Canadian press for | 
our general service. The same papers are culled for items of Canadian- ¥ 
American interest and, sometimes, we put in items which are particularly of 
Canadian interest rather than of American interest but which are interesting — 
to our American audience. The editorials are taken from the papers and 
extracts are used. Those extracts are rewritten by various well-known 
national commenators such as Wilson Woodside. We usually change them 
around from period to period because when a person is doing this work on a 
regular basis it is quite tiring. You gain variety by a fresh voice if you change 
it from time to time. 

They are fed to New York where they have machines which make instan-_ 
taneous copies of these broadcasts. They are then circulated to the various 
American regions, for local release. That means that in some cases, it is true, 
the material will be perhaps a week old by the time it is aired. This organiza- | 
tion has no network such as a major commercial network. It is only a tape 
network and they would make sufficient copies so as to cover the various sta-_ 
tions making use of this material. It gives a good summary and one which we 
feel is useful to the general American audience, and one of which they approve. | 

Mr. CRESTHOL: Would they use the comments of Kate Aitken? : 


Mr. Low: Perhaps the decision would be to leave them out. 


q 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you finished? . 

Miss AITKEN: Yes. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we go back to “purposes and objectives”? Are there 
any further questions on that item? 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. I have just one question arising out of an answer given to Mr. Cresthol. i 
Mr. Delafield stated that there was a further check made on political material. 
—A. I mean political material that may be written in the section rather than — i 
political material which the central unit has produced. ¥ 
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bt Q. The final authority as far as non-political material is what? Where 
es it rest?—-A. It rests, understandably, with the head of the section. Every 
rogrammed presentation rests with the head of the section. 

Q. You say: “It rests with the head of the section”?—A. Yes. 

»  Q. And in case a thing has to go beyond that point for approval or for 
disapproval?—A. And for guidance too. 

if Q. Yes.—A. It goes to the central group. 

2 Q. I see. Thank you.—A. We try to give to the section heads as much 
flexibility as possible for their operations and, at the same time, since there are 
currently 16 languages and 16 sections established, naturally we feel it is 
essential in terms of broadcasting from Canada that we are sure of what some- 
times are difficult political topics. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now pass to item No. 2 “general organization”? 


a By Mr. Low: 

_. @. I noticed on page 2 the term “basic script”. What would they be?— 
A. I think the word “basic” is used there in some specialized sense. “Basic 
script” is a script which covers a certain topic and can be used generally with- 
out any particular reference or without any particular requirement or 
specialized explanation in terms of its use in one country. Sometimes it is 
necessary in broadcasting to one country which may be interested in that 
particular topic in a peculiar way to write a script more directly designed 
for that listening audience in that language. 

Mi Q. Then certain of them could be adapted to others?—A. Yes, but the 
basic information is correct. 


By Mr. Starr: 
_ Q. Are the various heads of the sections able to counteract the falsification 
of propaganda issued by the U.S.S.R. to the western world?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Decore: 


- @Q. Do you not think this system should be resumed?—A. We found that 
if we were to do it that it would be a fairly expensive proposition if it were 
to be done fully and thoroughly. The information we get from the Voice 
‘of America and the B.B.C. is fairly comprehensive and represents a great deal 
of capital expenditure in the terms of staff and equipment. We feel that for 
‘our purposes and with the limited time we have on the air in the various 
languages that it really is not possible for us to contemplate doing it and in 
any event we cannot do it with the funds we have. 


+ By Mr. Low: 

fe Q. I suppose both the V.O.A. and B.B.C. have monitoring services?— 
Yes, the B.B.C. has a monitoring service in the English countryside where it is 
free from the conditions which you find in a large city and they have a staff 
of hundreds of people in their employ. They monitor all the transmissions of 
European stations and particularly eastern European stations, not only outside 
broadcasts but also, I should imagine, their local broadcasting too, and that is 
particularly important in the eastern European area because you can tell what 
they are saying to their own people and how they are explaining things. 
 Q. How does the cost of the service from V.O.A. and B.B.C. compare?— 
A. There is no cost. 


, By Mr. Decore: 
ey Q. Have you any idea how much time the U.S.S.R. satellite countries spend 
broadcasting to western countries and Canada in particular?—A. I do not think 
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it is in our report, but I have some figures in something else which I calculate 
in case the question should come up. This is 1952, U.S.S.R. to North America, 
English 50 hours and 10 minutes; 29 frequencies. It is pretty comprehensive 
To Latin América, Spanish 17 hours and 30 minutes and Portugese 3 hours an 
30 minutes. I have also said in my brief this morning in connection with the 

broadcasting of the satellites on page 3 that the European satellites have 

increased by 22 percent in 1953 and include all European languages. Broad- 
casts in Spanish to North America and English to North America have also 
“been increased. So that is the Russian situation but the satellite operation is 
separate again. | 


Q. These broadcasts are made in English only?—A. To. North America, yes. 
Q. And no other language?—A. No. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. How many frequencies are used by the C.B.C.I.S.?—A. Two at any, 
time. We have two transmitters and a choice of 10 to 12 frequencies. We use 
two frequencies at one time and only broadcast one program at a time. We 
find it is necessary to use two frequencies. 

Q. Do you find it effective to shift during times of extreme jamming 


overseas?——A. The trouble is that we are fairly limited in the choice of 
frequencies at any one time in terms of reception conditions. The B.B.C. with 
more transmitters can use more frequencies and can shift more quickly at that 
listener may find a broadcast fading out on one frequency but knowing at that 
time what frequencies the B.B.C. is using he can shift to another, but our 
operations are more limited. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we carry on to another item or are we still o 
n 
“purposes and objectives?” 


By Mr. Starr: 

Q. I have one more question. To your knowledge do you know of any 
script that has been used to broadcast to the eastern portion of Europe by the 
Voice of America which has in turn been rejected by the C.B.C.I.S.?—A. Scripts 
from the B.B.C. and the Voice of America are exchanged with us by way of 
general comparison. 

Q@. I mean by the C.B.C.IL.S.—A. We exchange scripts with these organiza- 
tions from time to time to see the lines. We give them our scripts and they 
give us their scripts. I do not know, however, of any occasion when we have 
actually used a B.B.C. or Voice of America script because by the time we get 
their material it is usually sometime later. The scripts we use are in connection 
with the news of the moment. The main purpose of our transmissions is ta 
speak with a Canadian voice on Canadian topics. In terms of getting ideas 
from other broadcasting organizations, certainly they are always open to us 
but I do not know of any script we have either used or rejected. j 

By Mr. Patterson 

Q. How many hours do we broadcast to Russia?—A. Hours per week? 

Q. Yes.—A. We have two half hour programs per day which is 7 hours 
a week. 

Q. And how many hours do we broadcast to the satellite areas?—A. } 
think if you would like to refer to appendix A you will see we broadcast in 
Czech and Slovak 6 hours and 45 minutes; Russian, 7 hours; Ukrainian 3 hours 
and 15 minutes, and Polish 1 hour and 45 minutes. That is current. | 
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By By Mr. Starr: . | 

'_Q. That is in comparison with the 50 hours that Russia broadcasts here?— 
A. Yes. Our broadcasts, of course, are limited in the amount of time that 
we can use daily because we broadcast in a fair number of languages to 
urope and even although there is a difference in European times from, let 
4s say France to Moscow, the maximum numbers of hours you can use for a 
maximum listening audience is relatively limited and to put all these in 
requires a bit of juggling. Therefore, we have one half hour, usually in a 
deak listening time, and the other half hour in a less good period in the same 
Jay, but broadcasts are half an hour maximum in extent because you cannot 
Jo it in much less time to be effective on a regular basis and to take more 


\ime—we have not got it. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think we have finally covered quite a bit of ground, but 
shall we say that item 1 “purposes and objectives” has been covered?’ Are 
there any questions on item 2, “General organization?” 


By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. In item 2, who is the official in charge of the political material section? 
+A. Mr. Willie Chevalier who was mentioned earlier. 
M Q. He is the coordinator. Is there not another person under him in 
charge of this particular section?—-A. I am sorry, he is in charge of the 
general section which is concerned with news, political material and with 
riting. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have already had a number of questions dealing with 
item 3, “Liaison with the Department of External Affairs”. Are there any 
more questions on this point? Are there any questions on item 4, “program 
service” with its subheadings of “operations, program content, and relays 
and NATO”? Are there any questions on item 5, “shortwave as a medium’? 
Are there any questions on item 6 “effectiveness of international service’? 


By Mr. Starr: 
- Q. Yes. In Mr. Delafield’s opinion, what is the ‘effectiveness of the inter- 
ational service?—A. Well, that is a direct question to a person who is 
engaged in shortwave broadcasting, certainly. I have been doing it for some 
years and I would suggest that is perhaps an indication of what I consider it 
to be—its great value. 


By Mr. Decore: 
i Q. Have you any idea as to who the audience is in the U.S.S.R. and what 
people listen? I know you cannot be too accurate in that, but are you ina 
position to say?—A. We do not actually know, but I may give you an answer 
to that by saying what we conceive to be the audience who might listen to us. 


Q. In other words, the ordinary man in the U.S.S.R. would not have much. 


opportunity of listening?—-A. He will certainly be able to listen, but whether 


or not he does is, I think, an uncertain point. 7 Soak 
im Q. Why do you say he would certainly be able to listen?—A. Well, you 
ean hear the broadcasts, I would imagine, but the Soviet Union 1s a rather, 
rge territory and it would be difficult to ensure that jamming could cover the 


whole. area completely. 
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Q. Do we have knowledge that the ordinary people have the required | 
receiving sets to hear these broadcasts?—-A. We have such limited knowledge 
that I would hesitate to make any general statement. I do not know whethe} 
or not the Department of External Affairs would like to add a further commen 
to that. | 


Mr. DuNTON: We do know there are a great many shortwave receiving: 
sets in Russia because they use them in their own domestic service—they use 
shortwave broadcasting as we would use ordinary broadcasting. They use | 
for broadcasting inside Russia. z 


Mr. DEcoRE: Do they own them privately or is it a communal affair? | 


Mr. DUNTON: We understand there are both. We know there are many 


private sets as well as communal sets and many have receivers for shortwave, 
bands. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think this is an enlightening comment because if it is 
true that they put their own broadcasts on shortwave then if the government 
wants them to get their propaganda they have-the means to do so, but of) 
course whether they get ours or not remains to be seen. Mr. Dunton has 
given us a good answer. 


By Mr. Low: 4 


Q. Would that be true also of the satellite countries like Bulgaria?—A. Ido. 
not know about that but we broadcast to Poland and Czechoslovakia durin: 
the war. They had sets and so on and we have had a long experience only 
with Czechoslovakia. The mail response to our®Czech programs before the 
communist coup ran approximately 1,000 letters a month which was the highest 
mail response we received from any country. It dropped off to a great | 
extent within the last few years and now there is very little mail response 
at all. There was quite a wide audience there and we gather from other 
sources that this audience has certainly not declined but has rather tended 
to increase—the audience listening to western broadcasts including our owl 


*) 

# 

By Mr. Starr: ‘s ¢ 

Q. In your opinion—you work for the international service of the C.B.C.—3 

do you think our broadcasting is sufficient; is it large enough to counteract | 

communist propaganda to the western world, or should it be increased ?— 

A. That is a question. We are given a certain amount of money today, and a 

certain set of services which we do and as to whether it is extensive enough or 

not—naturally, I suppose any person involved in the field of shortwave broad- | 

casting always hopes it could be a little more extensive because he believes” 

in it so fully—but it is difficult for me to answer that question because — 

I am not the one who decides how much money we should have. y 
- Q. You could recommend it? 


By Mr. Patterson: 


. Q. I was just going to ask, Mr. Chairman, if the service has received a 
unofficial reports at all which might indicate that the broadcasts were be | 
received favourably by people?—-A. —behind the iron curtain? The onl 
reports we get from our own or other sources is the occasional mail that is 
smuggled out to us and I think there are some extracts in appendix D o: 
that point. We also get reports from refugees—people who flee the country. ‘q 

Q. Those are the ones I was thinking of particularly.—A. There is some © 
information on that which certainly tends to show that in Czechoslovakia we 
are listened to quite fully. The’ Polish service of course really started only 
last July and it is difficult to estimate yet what response we will get because — 
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ve did not broadcast to Poland before and it takes a long time to build up an 
audience. In connection with the Soviet Union I think we quote in appendix D 

extract from an interview with a Soviet army person who fled to the 
eae and that is only one example. He certainly did hear us and has made his 
‘comment on that. That is the sort of information we get and it is mostly, of 
course, information which jis received from British and American sources 
i ecause they are the people who have the first contact with refugees. 


By Mr. Decore: 


Je Q. Has there been any comment in the Soviet press—I do not mean in the 
Satellite countries—to your knowledge, in connection with our broadcasts from 
Canada?—A. It is difficult to say because in our broadcasts to the Soviet Union 
‘I think that we, in company with the B.B.C. and the Voice of America, are 
concerned about the western point of view being put across rather than 
whether it is the Voice or the B.B.C. or the C.B.C. which gets it. In that con- 
ection, there are often comments in the Soviet press on what western broad- 
vasts have said. Now those are in many cases pretty difficult to pin down or 
to relate to specific broadcasts because we are all saying generally the same 
‘sort of thing in political terms, in news and in other ways. 

_ Q. Incidentally, I presume— —A.I think I am correct in saying there was 
ome comment on the Ukrainian radio about our service. I do not have the 
mee cnce here with me, but I could find it for you if you are interested 
_ separately and, of course, the broadcasting to Canada from the Ukraine in 
English and Ukrainian too, I think, was increased with the start of our broad- 
casting to that area. 


ae 
Ly By Mr. Crestohl: 
Ae Q. Would you have any idea as to what extent the formidable chain of 
jamming stations you spoke of before prevents the penetration of the broad- 
-easts from the democracies?—A. I think it would be pretty difficult to say. 
The reports we get are based on estimates and I would think I could say 
that generally the area around the capital is probably very heavily jammed 
whereas other areas of the country have reception on a fairly possible basis. 
Certainly the further you go from the central area the more easy it would-be, 
_ generally speaking, because of the location of the jamming stations. It is 
actually possible to chart the location of the jamming stations but I am not 
a technician so I cannot explain. 

~_ _Q. Do you know whether there has been any broadcast to these countries 
telling them that jamming on this very formidable basis—to use the term 
which was used before—interferes with their liberties, their freedom of speech 
and their right to hear the opinions of other?—A. I think it is the sort of thing 
they can certainly recognize. 

+ - Mr. Dunton: I have listened to the broadcast in Europe and I think to a 
listener there who was trying to listen to a western station that it would be 
"very apparent. You can sometimes hear a B.B.C. station starting up and sud- 
denly you will hear the jamming station starting to grind and then coming 
on to a high pitch. It is quite dramatic. Any person trying to listen would 
tealize what is happening. It is done dramatically. 

, Mr. CRESTOHL: No statement has ever been made to them telling them about 
_ this interference? 

|. The CuHatrMAN: Do you mean on the part of our own service informing 
them that if they did not receive the broadcast it is due to the jamming and 


_ interference? 
ee ioying the liberties which the 
hea? Mr. CrESTOHL: Yes, to prevent them from enjoying y 


i a told they can enjoy. 


prehis.. 


! 
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The WiTNEss: I think there are many liberties they recognize they do not | 
enjoy. WE GR acat | 
, The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Crestohl means a statement made by your service on | 
the international shortwave to inform the Russians and others that the jamming | 
is done. deliberately and deprives them of their liberties. Do you or do youl 
not make such comments on your broadcasts—that is Mr. Crestohl’s question, | 

The WITNESS: No, we have not. I do not know that it would have very 
much effect. They either recognize it is there or they are unconverted, so to 
speak, and they are only too happy that there is jamming. 


The CHAIRMAN: But the local man who is listening might be informed | 
of this as a line of propaganda and it might be wise to inform the listeners. : 


Mr. Decor: I think Mr. Crestohl has a good point. I think it would be _ 
very effective. 


Mr. Low: I just wondered if in the course of putting over a broadcast 
about the freedoms that the Canadian people enjoy, if at some time you have | 
not put over a broadcast concerning the freedom to listen? _ a | 

The WITNESS: I must admit it is not a point we have overlooked in re 
terms of our broadcasts. 7 amt ; 


x 


, 


By Mr. Low: : | Ab 4 


Q. In other words, the people who were not there have been pretty fully 


informed about what is going on in: their countries and about what we da 
not do in ours. Is that it?—A. Yes. 


@. So they would recognize the jamming?—A. Yes. — 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on the “effectiveness of “i 
international service’? 


ais: 


By Mr. Low: bor tea 


Q. We have spent most of our time, in fact all of it up to now, on behind the | 
iron curtain countries’ broadcasts. I wonder a bit about Latin American broad _ 
casts and what aspects of Canadian life and culture you emphasize in those | 
broadcasts and what returns we are getting.—A. If you will look at your copy | 
of “Annual Audience Mail Report, 1953”? and the report on the distribution | 
of the programming schedule contains a preliminary page which summarizes’ is 
the general situation, and it also contains a number of extracts from letters’ — 
received from listeners. The Latin American service in the Audience Mail — 
Report is to be found at the end of the book and it is headed ae 
Language Section and Spanish Language Section”, | 


We broadcast only to Latin America, not to Spain or to Portugal, although fi 
we have a number of listeners in Spain actually who do hear us. ae 


It seems that they would be staying up quite late at night listening to the 
Spanish language section. In the second last page of this folder you will see — 
Spain in the second column listed as having 729 people who wrote to us last 
year about our Latin American transmissions. ; , ca 

However, in the general Latin American area the mail. varies from 
country to country in terms of broadcasting in Spanish. We are broadcasting 
to a large area, and quite a large number of countries, and it is therefore 
difficult—by contrast with our broadcasting to individual countries in other 
areas—to make up a program which is planned specifically for a country and 4h 
for a particular people. We are broadcasting to a number of countries in the 
Latin American service, but in the case of Brazil we broadcast directly to one’ — 
country. Therefore, the response from Brazil is naturally greater than it is 
from the Spanish speaking area, country by country. eo ak 
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4 ‘This mail report shows a breakdown of the class of audience, the number 
‘of acai listeners year by year, the number of urban and rural listeners as 
distinguished from the addresses from which they write their letters, and also 
the distinction between male and female. 
ka You will see that even more than in the European area, in the Latin 
American area women are in a particular position in the home and that the 
men do practically all the writing. 

i Q. That is not such a bad rule—A. And then there is a breakdown of the 
mail items as between programming, that is, comments on particular program- 
ming, and inquiries for information, and enquiries about immigration. 

As to the type of programs for Latin America, naturally, we have a little 
less difficulty in trying to reach this area than we do in reaching European 
areas. We can go quite fully into the general Canadian scene, and we can 
go quite fully into the area of industrial and business development in Canada. 
Ido not know that it actually sells Canadian goods, but it certainly does help 
to inform the listeners of the variety of this country. We have had quite a 
response from Latin America in terms of two topics particularly, education and’ 
culture. 
Latin American listeners are interested in Canadian culture and in what 
is happening in Canadian arts and music. The music field is covered fully 
‘through the transcription service. They are also interested in scientific 
| developments, and developments in medicine. They are also particularly 
| interested—the younger listeners and the fathers with families—in Canadian 
educational institutions. 
There has been a very large number of Latin American students coming 
‘to Canada to study here in preference to going to the United States. They have 
‘been coming particularly to roman catholic institutions in Ontario and Quebec 
and to universities in eastern Canada. We made a study of it some time ago, 
and we used these people in our broadcast at Christmas time.’ For instance, 
Wwe made interviews with Latin American students studying in Canada and we 
transmitted those programs to Latin America. And we have been making 
| actual recordings and sending them to the individual country from which the 
‘students have come for the benefit of their parents. 

| We made a partial check on educational institutions in Ontario and Quebec 
recently, according to countries, and we found over 850 students in those 
institutions in eastern Canada who were from various Latin American countries. 
We have had many inquiries in our general mail with respect to educa- 
tional institutions. We had a series of broadcasts on various educational institu- 
tions in Canada, in which we gave a fair amount of detailed information. 

; ‘These were naturally transmitted, and we received so many requests _ 
for this information that we had it mimeographed and we put out a booklet 
“for distribution compiled in Spanish and in Portuguese. We sent it out to a 
large number of people for their information, and while it is difficult to assess, 
naturally this does tend to prompt Latin American students to come for pe 
in Canadian institutions. 

J Q. Of late months, have you found any difference in the response you 
have been getting from central American countries such as Guatemala?— 
A No, we have not. The central American area is one which does not bring 
‘us a great deal of response in any case. 

~ Q. I noticed that here—A. The mail from the Argentine, if I may add 
De ctty, has certainly increased quite a lot over the last year. What significance 
a has, I do not know. 

~Q. Could you tell me why you featured Brazil? You stressed Brazil.— 

Fs I am sorry; that is the only country where the language is Portuguese; 
“therefore we can broadcast directly to that country. 
- Q. You can broadcast directly to them?—A. Yes. 
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Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I do not know if this question has already 
been asked, but has anything been done since Mr. Desy was here in regard to” 
increasing Abie transmitter facilities? 


The WITNESS: There is no change; we are still operating with the estab- 
lishment of the Sackville transmitter plant as originally set up. 


Mr. FLEMING: You are still feeling the pressure on the existing facilities. | 
The WITNESS: Yes. # 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on this brief? If not 
I suppose it is quite in order to thank the director of the international service. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I would like to move that as a resolution. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well. § 
Mr. CRESTOHL: And I would like to thank him for his splendid report. 


fe ae iat i 


The CHAIRMAN: I also wish to thank the chairman of the board, Mr. 
Dunton, as well as the acting under-secretary for external affairs, Mr. Mac- 
donnell for their help. 


I suppose this concludes the work as far as we are concerned; but before 
we adjourn I recall some time ago, when we were on the external affairs 
estimates, we discussed the advisability or the benefits to be derived from 
having Canadian members of Parliament travelling abroad occasionally to 
visit Canadian embassies. Since then, one of the members, Mr. Crestohl, sent 
me a copy of the “Foreign Service Journal of the United States” which includes 
an article explaining what such travel by members of Congress consisted _ 
of in the United States and what results they have had from it. I thought 
that I might be permitted to have this document printed as an appendix so 
that we can follow what the United States have been doing in comparison toms} 
the opinions which were given here. This will be printed as an appendix. 


(See Appendix T) 
Mr. BOISVERT: I will be glad to move it. 


f 


Mr, DEcorE: Will there be another sitting of the committee for the purpose _ 
of completing our reports? 


The CHAIRMAN: We have already sent in our report. I promised at th ral 
time we made our report that we would call these officials, but if anybody 
wants us to make another FL Ore we might consider the advisability to do SO” ¥ 
right now. 


Mr. Low: I think there is nothing further to add. 
Mr. FLEMING: Except to wish each other a happy summer. 


The CHarrMaAN: Yes. I thank you all for your cooperation. It has facili- . 
tated my work. This has been a very pleasant committee over which to 
preside, and I hope to see you all next year. 


Mr. FLEMING: You have been a very good chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 
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APPENDIX U 


THE BENEFITS OF CONGRESSIONAL FOREIGN TRAVEL 


(by Jack K. McFall) 


5 Time was when travel abroad by Members of Congress even in its small 
olume prior to World War II, constituted a marked violation of the rule that 
the peoples’ chosen representatives should stick close by the shores of the 
US.A. if they wished really to serve their constituents and avoid politically 
damaging criticism. During this era, limited Congressional travel was related 
ieitost exclusively to inspection and investigation of domestic problems and of 
“government facilities located in the various States of the Union. Too many 
of us then were living, heads buried in the sand, dedicating ourselves to the 
‘philosophy that “it can’t happen here”. Pearl Harbour supplied the rude 
awakening. 

During the years 1936-41, I accompanied three traveling Congressional 
“groups from the House Appropriations Committee, which had set themselves 
the task of inspecting our Foreign Service posts in Europe and Latin America. 
or each of these three trips a strenuous schedule of inspections was arranged 
and, without exception, Members of Congress taking the trips worked hard 
and long.at their tasks, subordinating personal interests to the official schedule. 


A Fifteen Year Development 


_ The year 1936 marked the first time that any Member of Congress had 
undertaken, at government expense, an official inspection of the U.S. Foreign 
‘Service. Thomas S. McMillan, of South Carolina, Chairman of the State 
Department Appropriations Subcommittee, and I visited 28 of our diplomatic 
and consular posts in Europe. 
= The published hearing of the House Subcommittee on State appropriations 
_ for fiscal 1938 contains the report of findings on that investigation. One of its 
most far-reaching recommendations dealt with the need for consolidating the 
Commerce Department and State Department Foreign Services. At that time 
a so-called “coordination agreement” was in effect between the State and Com- 
“merce Departments, designed to eliminate duplication of effort between the 
employees of the two Departments stationed in the same areas abroad. The. 
Congressional field inspection revealed that cohesion and effective coordination 
were the exception rather than the rule. The evidence obtained in the field 
convinced Congressman McMillan that a complete merger of the two services 
vas called for. Thanks to his conviction and his unflagging and dogged 
persistence in “following through”, an enactment in 1939 consolidated the 
oreign Services of the Department of State, Commerce and Agriculture in 
} ine with the recommendations in the 1936 field inspection report. The “single 
‘Foreign Service” concept never had a more fervent champion than the amiable 
and conscientious Congressman from South Carolina. 
A meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in Oslo, Norway in 1939 again 
afforded an opportunity, at the termination of that conference, for Chairman 
McMillan, this time with three other Members of his subcommittee and me, 
to inspect Diplomatic and Consular posts not covered in the trip in 1936. Posts 
in England, Norway, Sweden, Finland and Denmark were visited and only 
outbreak of war prevented more extended coverage. On return of the 
mmittee subjects reported upon included such problems as the disparity of 
ary schedules of American clerks; consolidated housing for our missions 
‘broad; the merging and unification of all American foreign services; and the 
turalization of alien wives of Foreign Service Officers and employees. 
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A third Congressional investigation was made in 1941 by the same appro 
priations subcommittee of the House, chaired this time by Congressman Loui 
Rabaut of Michigan, backed by four other Congressmen and me as sta 
member. Latin America was selected. This was the first time in our entir 
history that a group of Congressmen, in their official capacity, had visited o . 
neighbors to the South. In all, 17 countries were visited, 25,000 airline mile 
were traveled and 30 Foreign Service posts were surveyed during a 60-day 
period. In spite of the crowded itinerary and limitation of time, the Committee 
did inspect each post. Messengers, clerks, janitors, Foreign Service Officers 
and Chiefs of Mission were interviewed at each stop. At the larger posts 
individual interviews were conducted with as much as 80 to 90 percent of 
the entire Mission personnel. The report on this trip consists of 41 printed 
pages and its subject matter ranges from criticism of sanitary facilities to 
“Departmental delay in responding to field office requests”. Among some two, 
score items bearing on operations of the Foreign Service, observations and 
recommendations were made on such widely diversified items as “Accounting 
and Administrative Procedure”; “Borrowing of Furniture for use in Foreign 
Service Posts’; “Transfer of clerks”: “Need for a Retirement System for Alien 
Employees”; and “Classification of Unhealthful Posts’’. 


MO 6 emia 


MOST RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 


ae 


A re-reading of the recommendations of the reports covering these threall 
trips discloses that, over the years, a major share of their recommendations 
have been adopted by the Congress or the Department. More than a few major 
developments in the organization and operation of the Foreign Service may 
be directly traced to them. 


In early 1942, when I resigned from the staff of the House Apptopriatiqaa 
Committee to enter the Navy, I made the following observation to the members ; 
of the State Department Appropriations Committee as contained in its printed 
hearings for 1943: 


The tremendous burden of work and responsibility that you members 
of the Appropriations Committee must bear in serving your Nation 
and its citizens is, I fear, little understood and hence not appreciated 
by the public at large. . . On each and every field trip that I have taken 
with the committee, the members have subordinated all personal 
interests to the consummation of the task at hand with a result that 
you have returned to your labors fortified with a knowledge of conditions | 
in the various services of government for which you must make avail-— 
able funds for operation. This knowledge you could never gain. by 
constantly sitting around a committee table and listening to ex parte 
testimony of bureau chiefs. I feel very strongly in the matter of the 
value of these trips to me, as a means of serving you more effectively, 
and I know that they have been equally valuable to you members who 
have taken them, in giving you an insight into Government operations 
that you could gain in no other manner. If such trips as I have taken 
are “junkets”, then I say that the American taxpayer should insist on 
more and larger ones. R 

That was my opinion ten years ago. My recent experience leads me to. 
place an even higher value on Congressional foreign travel to-day. =" 

The Post-War era found our country catapulted into a position of world 
leadership. Whether we liked it or not, we were there to stay. Events taking — ; 
place in remote corners of the world which previously. would not have gaine 
even a mid-page comment in our newspapers became of real-concern and 
merited front page coverage. Plans were evolved to cope with the creeping | 
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economic paralysis and political subversion that was being fostered by our 
wstwhile war-time ally, the U.'S.S.R. Taxpayers were called upon to make 
ver-increasing sacrifices to meet the growing need for funds for programs of 
mutual security. It become of serious importance, therefore, that our legis- 
ators, responsible for authorizing and appropriating public funds, have the 
ypportunity to obtain all possible firsthand, factual information of the type 
ditionally available to the Executive agencies and the President. Congress 
ded much of the same personal knowledge of facts to form judgments and 
rolve the programs in the interest of our national security. 

_ The Herter Committee was one of the first post-war Congressional groups 
ee conditions abroad with its own eyes in order better to judge the need for 
gislation extending assistance to a prostrate Europe. By authority of a House 
esolution passed some seven weeks after General Marshall’s historic speech 
it Harvard, a Select Committee on Foreign Aid was created and commenced 
yperations under the expert guidance of Congressman Christian A. Herter of 
fassachusetts. It was composed of members of all of the important committees 
f the House of Representatives which had responsibilities regarding foreign 
It was authorized to make a study of— 


(1) actual and prospective needs of foreign nations and peoples, including 
- those within United States military zones, both for relief in terms of 
food, clothing, and so forth, and of economic rehabilitation; 

iS (2) resources and facilities available to meet such needs within and with- 
ae out the continental United States; 

ee. (3) existing or contemplated agencies, whether private, public, domestic, 
ee or international, qualified to deal with such needs; 

ms (4) any or all measures which might assist in assessing relative needs 
Ina and in correlating such assistance as the United States can properly 
make without weakening its domestic economy. 


_ With admirable foresightedness, the Committee was divided into 5 sub- 
rommittees, each charged with area or functional responsibilities. Subcom- 
a ittees dealt with Great Britain; Austria and Germany; France and the Low 
(Countries; Italy, Greece and Trieste; and finally, European Agriculture. In its 
Jetailed investigation the Committee interviewed government officials as well 
as political, business, labor and peasant leaders. Workers’ and farmers’ homes 
were visited; trips were made through shops, market places and factories; 
jand every opportunity was given for unrestricted observation and study in all 
lf the free countries visited. A mass of data was accumulated, analysed, 
evaluated and published. One would have had difficulty finding another group 
of men who would devote themselves more painstakingly, assiduously and 
‘Sincerely to the task of acquiring on-the-spot, basic facts of Europe’s needs. 
a The overwhelming endorsement of the Marshall Plan by Congress is trace- 
‘able, in major degree, to the legislative support given by the Herter Com- 
mittee following its investigation of conditions in Europe. 

| The widespread public approval of the work of the Herter Committee 


Prabtless had much to do with the growing awareness in both the Congress 
nd the State Department that much public good can flow from increased 
oOreign travel by Congressmen. It came to be realized that travel abroad 
ngs home to our legislators the realities of life and conditions in other lands 


facilitiates the solution of many problems important to the security and 
stiny of our own country. 

In 1949, therefore, following the adjournment there was an exodus abroad 
yf Congressmen, which, at that time, was without parallel in our history. State 
Department records show that 169 Senators and Representatives, either in 
committee groups or individually, were on foreign soil during that year. 

| er 
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As extended travel is normally feasible only in non-election years, Mem 


bers of Congress, for the most part, remained close to their constituencie 
in 1950. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FOUR TRAVELLING LEGISLATORS 


During 1951, still another record was established. Two hundred and four 
legislators availed themselves of the opportunity to become more familiar wi W 
conditions abroad. Thirteen committees of either the Senate or House of 
Representatives were involved. Europe, Africa, the Near East, the Far Kast 
Latin America and Canada were visited. One group, chaired by Congressman 
James Richards of South Carolina, was composed of 8 members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 6 members of the House Committee on Appropria 
tions, and 4 members of the House Armed Services Committee. Another group 
with Senator Theodore F. Green. of Rhode Island as Chairman, was composeé 
of 8 members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The purpose of 
each of these two committees was to visit the principal European countries 
to determine the extent to which European countries were making efforts for 
their self-defense under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the progress 
achieved under the Marshall Plan, and the needs for further mutual securi y 
measures. It was arranged that these trips should: be undertaken before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
began consideration of the proposed 8: billion dollar Mutual Security Program 
in order that they would have at hand the most current information on the 
diverse problems presented in that proposed legislation. 


The travel of these two groups unquestionably played a major role in the 
acceptance by Congress of the Mutual Security Program. Both groups worked 
diligently and tirelessly each day, 7 days per week, from early morning to late 
evening during the entire two weeks they were abroad. 


Several reports covering the activities and results attained by these visits 
last year have already been filed by the committees and more reports are to 
follow. The Department painstakingly reviews these committee findings for 
guidance in the formulation of our foreign policy and individually interviews 
returning legislators to supplement the written reports. 


The total expense to the taxpayer and individual Congressman for these 
“quests for knowledge”, has never been computed. But it is certainly minute 
in relation to the billions spent each year in supporting our foreign polic Ie 
It is an investment in good business management to have our “National Board 
of Directors” understand and be conversant with the problems with which they 
deal. If, on rare occasions, individual Members of Congress, travelling at 
government expense, have failed to shoulder their full share of responsibility 
or have placed their personal pleasures or desires above public interest, charg- 
ing the many with the derelictions of the few merely defeats our own interest 
as taxpayers. We would thus discourage the salutary type of inquiry abroad 
which brings rewards large in proportion to the expense involved. 


Escort officers are supplied by the State Department, on request, to Co 4 
gressional groups travelling abroad. Rarely is the request not made. Th 
responsibility for the conduct of the trip thus placed on the Department 
brought about the issuance in 1950 of the Handbook on Congressional Travel 


oO 
h 


designed to serve a useful purpose in setting standards for handling of Con- 
gressional groups by our field posts. Facilities and assistance extended to the 
Congressmen by our Foreign Service personnel are aimed at minimizing prob- 
lems incident to travel and maximizing the time available to them for thei 
particular investigations and studies. It is planned to issue this year a revised 


edition of the Handbook, incorporating new suggestions to the field based | n 
1951 experience. 
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B. _ The Foreign Service understands the opportunity afforded by Congressional 
_ travel to make our work and purpose known to Congress. While there has 
_ been occasional criticism, almost without exception Congressional members 
iy engaged during the past year in foreign travel had praise for the Foreign 
: Service. Within the past few weeks three Senators and a Congressman have 
_ taken occasion to write about their travel abroad and have paid tribute to the 
_ Foreign Service. 

I quote from Senator Lister Hill of Alabama: 


I want to thank you for the splendid courtesies extended to me and 
Mrs. Hill by the Representatives of the State Department on the occasion 
of our recent visit to the Mediterranean and the Middle East. We deeply 

- appreciate the courtesies. 


I want to say that I went on the trip with the thought of endeavor- 
ing to estimate the representatives of the State Department with whom 
I came in contact. I saw a number of them. I did not see a single one 
that I did not feel was adequate for the particular place in which he 
! was serving. The State Department personnel, of course, consists of 
i many different types of personalities with different abilities but each 
one of them impressed me as being entirely adequate for their par- 
ticular position. 


Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota wrote: 


First of all, let me say that without exception every individual in 
Ky any embassy or other facility of our State Department extended the 
ly ! utmost courtesy and hospitality to Mrs. Humphrey and myself. It was 
is my privilege to visit extensively with many of our Foreign Service and 
embassy personnel. I found them to be not only courteous and hos- 
é pitable but above all intelligent, competent and devoted public servants. 
if The time is at hand for members of Congress to go on record as 
to their observations on Foreign Service personnel operations. I, for one, 
commend the performance of our: Foreign Service officers and our 
embassy officials. I have had considerable experience over the past 
\ ten years dealing with government officials both on the administrative 
i. and legislative level. I can honestly say that I have never met a more 
competent and faithful group of people than those I was privileged to 
meet on this recent European visit. 

... . 1 get a little tired of hearing criticism of our Foreign Service 
a and those who work under your jurisdiction in the State Department 
; and its many programs. The time is at hand for those of us who are 
is privileged to meet these excellent people to stand up and pay them an 
eh: _ appropriate tribute for their unselfish, loyal and competent work. 


Senator Alexander Wiley’s letter to the Secretary, published in the Janu- 

ary issue of the Journal, concluded: 

oe: I am pleased to report to you that, as you already know, by and 
large, the men and women that I, for one, contacted in the Service were 
of high caliber and rendering good service. 


Congressman Donald L. O’Toole of New York has written: 

I have just returned from an official trip through Central Europe, 
the Near East and North Africa. 
. Were it not for the efficiency, courtesy, and constant thoughtfulness 
hee of the men and women of the State Department stationed abroad, it 
= would have been a most arduous engagement. Every place that we 


x 

a went we were proud of our foreign representatives. They seemed to be 
bee the best that America could possibly offer. 
t 

if 
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Secretary Acheson has stated that the attitude of the State Department _ 
toward these trips abroad is one of encouragement and assistance in every — 
way possible. It is an opinion firmly held by the Secretary that in our public 

differences over both national and international issues, we all too frequently 
find divided judgment caused by disagreement regarding the facts. Complete — 
and unqualified agreement on the facts invariably narrows the area of dis- 

agreement on policy. Travel and “on-the-spot” investigation brings closer . 
agreement on the facts-~and thus lessens conflict regarding policy. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson once sagely observed that “the use of travelling is to © 
regulate imagination by reality and instead of thinking how things may be, | 
to see them as they really are’. This is a purpose of the Congressman visiting 
abroad. With the firsthand knowledge he thus gains, better considered and 
more expertly tailored foreign policy legislation can be expected. 


(An article which appeared in April 1952 in the Foreign Service Journal, 
Washington, D.C.) 
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